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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

PEVERTL OF THE PEAK. 


If I had valaed my own reputation, as it is said T ouglit in 
prudence to have done, I might have now drawn a line, and 
remained for life, or (who knows !) perhaps for some years after 
death, the “ ingenious author of Waverley.” I was no^ however, 
more desirous of this sort of immortality, which might have 
lasted some twenty or thirty years, than Falstaff of tlie em- 
bowelling which was promised him after the field of Shrewsbury, 
by his patron the Prince of Wales. " Embowel’d t If you em- 
bowel me to-day, you may powder and eat me to-morrow !” 

If my occupation as a romancer were taken from me, I felt 1 
should have at a late hour in life to find me out another } when I 
could hardly expect to acquire those new tricks, which are pro- 
verbially said not to be learned by those dogs who are getting old. 
Besides, I had yet to learn from the public, that my intrusions 
were disagreeable ; and while I was endured with some patience, 
I felt I had all the reputation which T greatly coveted. My 
memory was well stored, both with historical, local, and tradi- 
tional notices, and I had become almost as licensed a pla^e to 
the public as the well-remembered beggar of the ward, whom 
men distinguish by their favour, perhaps for no better rmson 
than that ^ey had been in the habit of giving him alms, as a 
part of the business of their duly promenade. The general fkot 
is undeniable, — all men grow old, all men must wear out} but 
men of ordinaiy wisdom, however aware of the general fact, are 
unvrilling to admit in &eir own ease any special instances of 
failure. Indeed, they can hardly be expected themselves to dis- 
tinguish the effects of the ArchMshop of Granada’s apoplexy, and 
are not unwilling to pass over in their competition, as instances 
of mere carelessness or bad luck, what others may consider as 
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symptoms of mortal decay. 1 had no choice save that of abso* 
lutely laying aside the pen, the use of which at my time of life 
was become a habit, or to continue its vagaries, until the public 
should let me plainly understand they would no more of me ; a 
hint which I was not unlikely to meet with, and wliich I was 
determined to take without waiting for a repetition. This hint, 
that the reader may plainly understand me, 1 was determined to 
take, when the publication of a new Waverley novel should not 
be the subject of some attention in the literary world. 

An accidental circumstance decided my choice of a subject for 
the present work. It was now several years since my immediate 
younger brother, Thomas Scott, already mentioned in these notes, 
had resided for two or three seasons in the Isle of Man, and, 
having access to the re^sters of that singular territory, had 
copied many of them, which he subjected to my perusal. These 
papers were put into my hands while my broUier had thoughts 
of making some literary use of them, I do not well remember 
what; but he never came to any decision on that head, and grew 
tired of the task of transcription. The papers, I suppose, were 
lost in the course of a military man’s life. The tenor of them, 
that is, of the most remarkable, remained engraved on the 
memory of the author. 

The interesting and romantic story of William Christian 
especially struck my fancy. 1 found the same ii^ividual, as well 
as his father, particularly noticed in somo memorials of the 
island, preserved by the Earl of Derby, and published in Dr 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. This gentlmnmi was the son of 
Edward, formerly governor of the island ; and William himself 
was afterwards one of its two Dempsters, or supreme judges. 
Both father and son embraced the party of the islanders, and 
contested some feudal rights cl^ed by the Earl of Derby as 
King of the Island. When the Earl had suffered death at 
Boltonde-Moors, Captain Christian placed himself at the bead of 
the Roundheads, if they mig^t ba so called, and found the means 
of holding communication with a fleet sent by the Parliament. 
The udand was surrendered to the Parliament by the insurgent 
Mjsnxmen. The high'Spirited Countess and her son were arrested^ 
and east isdo prison, where they were long detained, and very 
indifB^ntly treated. .When the Restoration took place, the 
Countess or by titie the Queen-dowager of the Island, sehM 
upon William Dhone, or Fair-haired William, as William Cbris- 
tian was termed, a^ caused him to be tried and executed^ 
according to the Ihws of the bland, for having dethroned his liege 
mistress and unprisoned her and her family. Rmnanoets, and 
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readers of romance, will generally allow, that tibe fate of Chria< 
tian, and the contrast of his character with that of the high* 
minded, hut vindictive Countesa of Derby, famous during the 
civil wars for her valiant defence of Latham House, contained the 
essence of an interesting tale. I have, however, dwelt little 
either on the death of William Christian, or on the manner in 
which Charles II. viewed that stretch of feudal power, and thh 
heavy fine which he imposed upon the Derby estates, for that 
extent of jurisdiction of which the Countess had been guilty. 
Far less have I given any opinion on the justice or guilt of that 
action, which is to this day judged of by the people of the island 
as they happen to be connected with the sufferer, or perhaps as 
they may look back with the eyes of favour upon the Cavaliers or 
Roundheads of those contentious days. I do not conceive that 
I have done injury to the memory of thb gentleman, or any of 
his descendants in his person; at the same time I have most 
willingly given his representative an opportunity of stating in this 
edition of the Novel what he tiiinks necessary for the vindication 
of his ancestor, and the reader will find the exposition in the 
Notices, for which Mr Christian desires admission.* I could do 
no less, considering the polite and gentleman-like manner in which 
he stated feelings concerning his ancestry, to which a Scotsman 
can hardly be supposed to be indifferent. 

In another respect, Mr Christian with justice complains, that 
Edward Christian, described in the romance as the brother of the 
gentleman executed in consequence of the Countess’s arbitrary 
act of authority, is portrayed as a wretch of unbounded depra- 
vity, having only ingenuity and courage to rescue him from 
abhorrence, as well as hatred. Any personal allusion was 
entirely undesigned on the part of the author. The Edward 
Chriatiui of tito tale is a mere creature of the imagination. 
Comnfentators have naturally enough identified him with a 
brother of William Christian, named Edward, who died in priatm 
after being confined seven or eight years in Peel Castle, in the 
year 1650. Of him I had no access to know any thing ; and as I 
was not aware that such a person had existed, 1 eould har^y be 
said to have traduced his character. It is sufficient he my justi- 
fication, that there lived at the period of my story, a pmeon 
named Edward Christian, ** with whom connected, or by whom 
begot,” I am a perfect stranger, but who we know to have been 
engaged in such actions as may imply his having been guflty of 
any thing bad. The fact is, that upon the 6th June, 1680, 
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Thomas Blood, (the famous crown>stealer,) Edmrd Chrittian, 
Arthur O’Brian, and others, were found guilty of being cmi* 
oemed in a conspiracy for taking away the life and character of 
the celebrated Duke of Buckingham ; but that this Edward was 
the same with the brother of William Christian, is impossible, 
since that brother died in 1650 ; nor would T have used his chris- 
tened name of Edward, had I supposed there was a chance of 
its being connected with any existing family. These genealogical 
matters arc fully illustrated in the notes to the Appendix. 

I ought to have mentioned in the former editions of this 
romance, that Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, 
represented as a Catholic, was, in fact, a French Protestant. 
For misrepresenting the noble dame in this manner, I have only 
Lucio’s excuse — << I spoke according to the trick.” In a story, 
where the greater part is avowedly fiction, the author is at liberty 
to introduce such variations from actual fact as his plot requires, 
or which are calculated to enhance it ; in which predicament the 
religion of tho Countess of Derby, during tlie Popish Plo^ 
appeared to fall. If I have over-estimated a romancer’s privi- 
leges and immunities, I am afraid this is not the only, nor most 
important, case in which I have done so. To speak big words, the 
heroic Countess has far less grounds for an action of scandal, than 
the memory of Virgil might be liable to for his posthumous 
scandal of Dido. 

The character of Fenella, which, from its peculiarity, made a 
favourable impression on the public, was far fi»m being original. 
The fine sketch of Mignon, in Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjalire, a 
celebrated work from the pen of Goethe, gave the idea of such a 
bSing. But the copy will be found greatly different from my 
great prototype ; nor can T be accused of borrowing any thing, 
save the general idea, from an author, the honour of his own 
country, and an example to the authors of other kingdonu^ to 
whom idl must be proud to own an obligation. 

Family tradition supplied me with two circumstanoes, which 
are somewhat analogous to that in question. The first is an 
account of a lawsuit, taken from a Scottish report of adjudged 
cases, quoted in note N, at the end of the volume. 

The other — of which the editor has no reason to doubt, having 
bfien hiard it from those who were witnesses of the fact — relates 
to die power of a female in keeping a secret, (sarcastically said to 
btrlmpossible,) even when that secret refers to the exerdse of 
hm* tongue. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, a female wanderer 
oame to the door of Mr Bobert Scott, grandfather of the present 
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author, ah opulent fanner in Roxburghshire, and made rigns that 
she desired shelter for the night, which, according to the custom 
of the times, was readily granted. The next day &e country was 
covered with snow, and the deiutrture of the wanderer was ren* 
dered impossible. She remained for many days, her maintenanoe 
adding little to tlie expense of a considerable household ; and by 
the time that the weather grew milder, she had learned to hold 
intercourse by signs writh the household around her, and coul& 
intimate to them that she was desirous of staying where she was, 
and working at the wheel and other employment, to compensate 
for her food. This was a compact not unfrequent at that time, 
and the dumb woman entered upon her Hirift, and proved a use- 
ful member of the patriarchal household. She was a good 
spinner, knitter, carder, and so forth, but her excellence lay in 
attending to the feeding and bringing up the domestic poultry. 
Her mode of whistling to call them together was so peculiarly 
elfisli and shrill, that it was thought, by those who heard it, more 
like that of a fairy than a human being. 

In this manner she lived three or four years, nor was there the 
slightest idea entertained in the family that she was other than 
the mote and deprived person she had always appeared. But in 
a moment of surprise, she dropped the mask whi^ she had worn 
so long. 

It chanced upon a Sunday that the whole inhabitants of the 
household were at church excepting Dumb Lizzie, whose infir- 
mity was supposed to render her incapable of profiting by divine 
service, and who therefore staid at home to take cliarge of the 
house. It happened that, as she was sitting in the kitchen, a 
mischievous shepherd boy, instead of looking after his flock on 
lea, as was his duty, slunk into the house to see what he could 
pick up, or perhaps out of mere curiosity. Being tempted by 
something which was in his eyes a nicety, he put forth his hand, 
unseen, as he conceived, to appropriate it The dumb woman 
came suddenly upon him, and, in the surprise, forgot her part, 
and exclaimed, in loud Scotch, and with distinct artipulation, "Ah, 
you little devil’s limb 1” The boy, terrified more by the chapter 
of the person who rebuked him, than by the mere circumstance 
of having been taken in the insignificant offence, fled in great dis- 
may to the church, to carry the miraculous news that the dumb 
woman had found her tongue. 

!nie family returned home in great surprise, but found that their 
inmate had relapsed into her usual mute condition, would com- 
municate with them only by signs, and in tiiat manner denied 
positively what the boy affirmed. 
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From this time confidence was broken betwixt the other 
inmates of the family, and their dumb, or rather silent, guest. 
Traps were laid for the supposed impostor, all of which i^e skil- 
fully eluded ; filre-arms were often suddenly discharged near her, 
but never on such occasions was she seen to start. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that Lizzie grew tired of all this mistrust, for she 
one morning di^ppeared as she came, without any ceremony of 
leave-taking. 

She was seen, it is said, upon the other side of the English 
border, in perfect possesuon of her speech. Whether this was 
exactly the case or not, my informers were no way anxious in 
inquiring, nor am 1 able to authenticate the fact. The shepherd 
boy lived to be a man, and alwajns averred that she had spoken 
distinctly to him. What could be the woman^s reason for perse- 
vering so long in a disguise as unnecessary as it was severe, 
could never be guessed, and was perhaps the consequence of a 
certain aberration of the mind. I can only add, that I have 
every reason to believe the tale to be perfectly authentic, so far 
as it is here given, and it may serve to parallel the suppos^ case 
of Fenella. 


ABBoruTORD, utJvly, 1831. 



APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

The following Notices were recommended to my attention, in 
the politest manner possible, by John Christian, Esq. of Miln- 
town, in the Isle of Man, and Unrigg, in Cumberland, Dempster 
at present of the Isle of Man. This gentleman is naturally inte- 
rested in the facts which are stated, as representative of the 
respectable family of Christian, and lineally descended from 
William Dhdne, put to death by the Countess of Derby. I can 
be no way interested in refusing Mr Christian this justice, and 
willingly lend my aid to extend the exculpation of the family. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES 

OF 

EDWARD AND WILLIAM CHRISTIAN ; TWO CHARACTERS 
IN « PEVERIL OP THE PEAK.” 

The venerable Dr Dryasdust, in a preparatory dialogue, ap- 
prizes the Eidolon, or apparition of the author, that he stoM 
«macfa accused for adulterating the pure sources of historical 
knowledge and is answered by that emanation of genius, ** that 
he has done some service to the public if he can present to them 
a lively fictitious picture, for which the original aneodeto or cir- 
cumstance which he made free to press mto his service, only 
famished a slight sketch ** that by introducing to tiie tm^ and 
the youthful, 

* Tnitba MTen ia fairy fletiou diewM,’ 

and creating an interest in fictitious adventures ascribed to a 
histoiloal period and characters, the reader begins next to be 
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anxious to learn what the facte really were, and how far the 
novelist has justly represented them.” 

The adventures ascribed to ^historical characters” would, 
however, fail in their moral aim, if fiction were placed at variance 
with truth ; if Hampden, or Sydney, for example, were painted 
as swindlers ; or Lady Jane Grey, or Rachel Russel, as aban- 
doned women. 

" Odzooks ! must one swear to the truth of a song !” although 
an excellent joke, were a bad palliation in such a case. Fancy 
may be fairly indulged in the illustration, but not in the perver- 
sion of fact ; and if the fictitious picture should have no genend 
resemblance to the original, the flourish of 

" Truths severe In fairy Action dress’d,** 

were but an aggravation of the wrong. 

The family of Chbistian is indebted to this splendid luminary 
of the North for abundant notoriety. 

The William Christian represented on one part as an ungrate- 
ful traitor, on the other as the victim of a judicial murder, and 
his brother (or relative) Edward, one of the suite of a Duke* of 
Buckingham, were so far real historical persons. Whether the 
talents and skill of Edward in imposing on Fenella a feigned 
silence of several years, be among the legitimate or supernatuind 
wonders of this fertile genius, his fair readers do not seem to be 
agreed. Whether the residue of the canvass, filled up witli a 
masterly picture of the most consummate hypocrite and Satanic 
villain ever presented to the imagination, be consistent with tlie 
historical character of tliis individual, is among the subjects of 
research to whicli the novelist has given a direct invitation in his 
prefatory chapter. 

English history fui*ni8he8 few materials to aid the investigation 
of transactions chiefly cvmfined to the Tsie of Man. Circum- 
*Btance8 led me, many years i^o, to visit this ancient Lilliput ; 
whether as one of tltose smart fellows worth talking to,” ** in 
consequence of a tumble from my barouche,” ‘‘as a ruined 
miner,” or as a disappointed spe^ator,” is of no material 
import It may be that temporary embarrassment drove me 
into seclusion, without any of the irresistible inducemente alluded 
to ; and want of employmebt, added to the acquaintance and aid 
of a zealous local antiquary, gradually led to an examination of 
all accesmble authorities on tliis very subject among others. So 
it happened, that T had not landed many hours bmore I found 
the mournful ditty of “ William Dhdne ” (brown or fair-haired 
WHUiam, this very identical William Christian) twan^ tbrongh 
tiie demi-nasal, demi-guttural trumpet of the carman, and wurbied 
by the landlady’s pretty daughter; in short, making as great a 
figure in its little sphere as did once the more important ballad 
of Chevy Chase in its wider range? the burden of the song 

* Not the Duke described in Peveril, but the companion of Oliarles L in hit 
(Spanish ronianoe. 
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{kUT^rting that William Dhdne was the mirror of virtue and 
patriotism, and that envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness, operate the destruction of the wisest and the best. 

Themes of popular feeling naturally attract the earliest notice 
of a stranger ; and I found the story of this individual, though 
abundantly garbled and discoloured on the insular records, full of 
circumstances to excite the deepest interest, but which, to be ren- 
dered intelligible, must be approached by a circuitous route, in 
which neither elfin page, nor maiden fair, can be the companioh 
of our walk. 

The loyal and celebrated James, seventh Earl of Derby, was 
induced, by the circumstances of the times, to fix his chief resi- 
dence inihe Isle of Man from 1643 to 1651. * During this period 
he composed, in the form of a letter f to his son Charles, (IJord 
Strange,) an historical account of that island, witli a statement 
of his own proceedings there ; interspersed with much political 
advice for the guidance of his successor ; full of acute observation, 
and evincing an intimate acquaintance with the works of Machia- 
velli, which it a^ears, by a quotation, X that he had studied in a 
Latin edition. The work, altliough formally divided into chapters 
and numbered paragraphs, is professedly desultory, § and fur- 
nishes few means of determining the relative dates of his facts, 
which must accordingly be supplied by internal evidence, and in 
some cases by conjecture. 

He appears to have been drawn thither, in 1643, by letters || inti- 
mating the danger of a revolt : the ** people had begun tlie fa^ion 
of England in murmuring assembled in a tumultuous manner ; 
desiring new laws, they would have no bishops, pay no titlies to 
the clergie, despised authority, rescued people committed by tlie 
Governor,” &c. &c. 

The Ewl’s first care was to apply himself to the consideration 
of these insurrectionary movements ; and as he found some inter- 
ruption to his proceedings in the conduct of JSdieard Christtan 
an attempt shall be made, so far as our limits will admit, to 

* Hit counteu resided at Latliam House (tier heroic defence of which is 
well known) until 1644 or 5, when she also retired to the Isle of Man. A con- 
temporary publication, tlie Mercurtut Aulieut, by John Birhenliead, says, 

** tlie Cuuntesse, it seems, stole tlie Earl’s breeciies, when he fled long since into 
the Isle of Man, and bath in his absence played ttie man at Latliam." This 
insinuation is certainly uiflust ; but tlie Eari seems to ctmsider some expianatiesi 
aecessary, " why lie left the land, wlien every gnllimt spirit had engaged himself 
fhr king and oountry." Danger of revolt and invasion of tlie island constitute the 
substance of this explanation. There is reason, liowever, to conjeciuie, that he 
had been disappointed of the command he had a rigiit to expect, wiien be brought 
a conddetahle levy to Join tlie King at York. Any explamitioa, in short, mimt 
be listened to, except a doubt of bis loyaltyand ardrat miUtiiiy ^lirit, which 
were above all iropeacliment. 
f Publisliod in Peck’s Desiderata Cnrioai. in ITTft 
i Peek, p. 446.— fortiter ealummarl ailqifld adliierebit. 

6 Peck, 446. ’* Loth to dwell too long on <»e subject,” skip over to some 
other matter. 

Vw a of this fiimity, established In the Isle of Mao so early as 1499, 

see Hutelilnson's History of Cumherland, vol. iiL p. 146. They liad previou^y 
been estabtished m IVigtonsliire. 
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extract the Earl’s own account of this person. « I was newly • 
got acquainted with Captain Christian, whom I perceived to have 
abilities enough to do me service. I was told he had made a good 
fortune in the Indies ; that he was a Mankesman home.” > He 
ia excellent good companie ; as rude as a sea captain should be ; 
but refined as one that had civihzed himself half a year at Court, 
where he served the Duke of Buckingham.” - - - “ While he 
governed here some few years he pleased me very well,” &c. &c. 
« But such is the condition of man, that most will have some 
fault or otlier to blurr all their best vertues ; and his was of that 
condition which is reckoned with drunkenness, viz. eowtouBnetSf 
both marked vnth age to increase and grow in man.” --** When 
a Prince has given ail, and the favourite can desire no more, 
thev both grow weaiy of one another.” t 
An account of the Earl’s successive public meetings, short, from 
the limits of our sketch, ia extracted in a note t from the he^ings 
of the chapters (apparently composed by Peck.) In the last of 
these meeting^ it appears &at Edward Christian attempted at its 
close to recapitulate the busiaeas of the day : " Asked if wo did 
not agree thus and thus,” mentioning some things (says the Earl) 
** he had instructed the people to aske ; which happily they had 
fozgot.” The Earl accordingly rose in wrath, and, alter a short 


* This is an example of the difficulty of arranging the relative dates : the word 
newly, thus employed at the earliest in 1643, refers to 1628. the date of the 
appointment of E. Christian to be governor of tlie Isle of Man, which office he 
had UU 1636, (Bachev^li’s Account of Uie Isle of Man, published in 17 V 8 , p. 
100.) the Earl being then Lord Strange, but apparently taki^ the lead in public 
business during hit^ther’s lifetime. 

f I'eck, p. 444. There is apparently some error in Hutchinson’s genealogy of 
tbehunllyiii his Hutoiy of Cumberland} 1st brotlier, John, boro 1608; Sd, 
died young ; 3d, William, born 16QS { 4th, Edward, LMit.'GuTeraor of the Isle 
of Man, l^,(aceordingto8acheveriU, p.i00, 1628.) Tide Edward’s birth cannot 
be plae^ eariiw than 1 ^, and he could not well have made a fortnne in the 
Inmes, have frequented the Court of Charles L, and be selected as a fit person to 
jfts gonmot, at the age of 19 or 20. The person mentioned in the text was ob- 
viously of matun qoe / and Eduwvf ike governor a^pmn to have been the 
younger brother of mUiam Chrietian, a brsnoh of the same family, possesring 
the estate of Rnoduusliai, near Castle Busben, who, ae well as Edward, was 
imprieoaedln Peel Castle in 1643, 

t Peck 338, et seq. ” Chap. vllL The Earl appointi a meeting of tlw 
natives, every man to give in hU grievaiuM; upon which some tiUnk to outwit 
him, which he wlnki at, being not rmdy for tlism, therefore a^les anddlridea 
them i on the appointed day he appears with a good guard ; the people give in 
thrir cmDplaints quietly and letiM Chap. ix. Another meetinf aMMhited, 
when he alsoappears with a good guard. Many busy men qwak mily Mnnkes. 
which a more designing person (imbably Captain Christian, a late Governor) 
would Under, but the l2u-l forbids it ; adviee about it appearing ia pu^c ; the 
Mankesmen great talluirs and wranglets: the Earl’e spies get in with them and 
wheedle them. Ch^ x. The night bworethe meeting the Bari ooninlts with 
his officars what to answer ; but Mis tiieia nothing of bis spies; comparMbeth 
rqiorts, and keeps back his own opinion ; soids smne of the officers^ who be 
kmw would be troublesome, out of uie way, about otlier matters : tbo (present) 
mvemoraftesh comraendedi what eounsellois the properest Cliap. xl. The 
l^’tearrU«etothep««^ at his Ant going over; his cartim at &a meeting 
to modeet pwtioneis, to imimdent, to the most confidant, and to the meU dau* 
geroits, me. them who stood behind and prompted otheis. All things behig 
agreed. Captain Christian cimntnlgly begins disturbance: the Bari's r^y and 
4 ie^ to m people; ChrisUau a sttedte blank; lev^ people conmdtied to 
priMD and finM, which quiets them.” 
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speech, '^bade the court to rise, and no man to speak more.’*^ 

Some (he adds) were committed to prison, and there abided, until 
upon submission and assurance of being very good and qvdet, they 
were released, and others were put into their rooms.-— I thought 
At to make them be deeply fined; since this they all come in most 
submisse'and loving manner.*'* Pretty efifieient means of producing 
quiet, if the despot be strong enou|;h, and with it such love as suits 
a despot’s fancy ! Among the prisoners were Edvcard Christiats 
and his brother William of Knockrushen ; the latter was released 
in 1644, on giving bond, among other conditions, not to depart the 
island without license. 

Of Edward, the Earl says, ** I will return unto Captun Chris* 
tian, whose business must be heard next week,” (either in 1644, or 
early in 1645.) ** He is still in prison, and I believe many wonder 
thereat, as savoring of injushee, and that his trial should be 
deferred so long.” ** Also his business is of that condition that it 
concerns not himsdf alone.** ** If a Jurie of the people do passe 
upon him, (being he had so cajoled them to believe he suffers for 
their sakes,) it is likely they should quit him, and then might he 
laugh at us, whom I had rather he had betrayed.” “ I remember 
one said it was much safer to take men’s lives than their 
estates ; for tlieir children will sooner mucli forget the death of 
their father than the loss of their patrimonie.” f Edward died in 
custody in Peel Castle in 1650, after an imprisomnent of between 
seven and eight years ; and so far, at least, no ground can be dis- 
covered for that gratitude which is afterwards said to have been 
violated by this family, unless indeed we transplant ourselves to 
those countries where it is the fashion to flog a public ofiBcer one 
day and replace him in authority the next. 

The insular records detail with minuteness the complaints of the 
people relative to the exactions of the churdi, and their adjust- 
ment by a sort of public arbitration in October, 1643. But it is 
singular, that neimer in these records, nor in the Earl’s very 
studied narrative of the modes of discussicm, the offences, and the 
punishments, is one word to be found regar^g the more impor- 
tant points actually at issue between himself and the people. The 
fact, however, is fully developed, as if by accident^ in one of the 
chapters (xvi.) of this very desultory but sagacious performance. 
" There, comes this very instant an occasion to me to scquaint 
you with a special matter, which, if by reason of these trouble- 
some and dangerous times, 1 cannot bring to passe my intents 
therein, you may in your better leisure conu^ themof, and 
make some use hereafter of my present labors, in the asttter ofa 
oerthin holding in this country, called the tenure of the straw ; $ 

* Peek,44». tXbld.4484). 

t Felthsm't Tour. p. 161. pIsoM tldtefeat, (while spriaoner la JPeat OoaUs,) 
m the authority of a tombatane, in 1660. **John Oreenhslgfa betalgfovsmor.** 
Mow John Qreenhalgb oeaaed to be govwuor in 1651 ; the daterto probably an 
etrw in the preie for 1660. 

s, la the tnuisfwof real estatee both parilei eeiae Into thaeommoB tewoomt, 
and the granter, in the face of the court, tranifetved hie tffle M the puielUMCvky. 
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whereby men (hinke their duoMinga are their own auntient inheri- 
tancea^ and that they may passe the same to any, and dispose 
thereof without lioenae from the Lord, but paying him a bare small 
rent like unto a fee-farme in England : wher^ they are much 
deceived.” 

William the Conqueror, among his plans for the benefit of his 
English auhjecta, adopted that of inducing or compelling them to 
surrender their allodial lands, and receive them back to hold by 
feudal tenure. The Earl of Derby projected the surrender of a 
similar right, in order to create tenures more profitable to him- 
self — a simple lease for three lives, or twenty-one years. The 
measure was entirely novel, although the attempt to prevent* 
alienation without license from the Lord, for purposes of a less 
profitable exaction, may be traced, together with the scenes of 
violence it produced, through many passages in the ancient 
records, which would be inexplicable without this clue. 

The Earl proceeded certainly with sufBcient energy and con- 
siderable skill to the accomplishment of his object. In the very 
year of his arrival, Dec. 1643, he appointed conunissioners t to 
compound for leases, consisting of some of his princi^ officers, 
(members of council,) who had themselves been prev^ed on by 
adequate considerations to surrender their estates, and are by 
general tradition accused of having conspired to delude their 
simple countrymen into the persuasion, that having no title-deeds, 
their estates were insecure ; that leases were title-deeds ; and 
although nominally for limited terms, declared the lands to be 
descendible to their eldest sons. It is remarkable that the names 
of Ewan and William Christian, two of the council, are alone 
excluded from this commisuon. 

We have already seen two of the name committed to prison. 
The following notices, which abundantly unfold the ^und of the 
Sarrs hostility to the name of Christian, relate to Ewan Chris- 
tian, the fatiier of William Dhdne, and one of the Deemsters ex- 
duded frcnn the commission. **One presented me a petition 
against Deemster % Christian, on the behalf of an infant who is 


the delivery of s atraw; which beins recorded, was his title. The same uaetlca 
prevailed in the transfer of-personal property. Sir Edwurd Coke, Iv. dS, when 
speaking of the Isle of Man, says, ** upon the sale of a horse, or any contract for 
any other thing, they make the sUpulation perfect per troauionem atiputee,’* (by 
the deliven of a straw.) Periups a more feasible etymology of atytuMton, than 
the nsoal derivation tma stipes (a stake or land-mark,) or stips (a piece of money 

* Among those instances in which *< the commands of the lord proprietor have 
(in the emmatio words of the commissioners of 1791, p. 67) beenoMruded on tpo 
net^ie as nws," we find, in 1A83, tlie prohibition to dinKise of lands without 
of ttie lord. Is prefaced by the broad admission, that, contrary to good 
and laiidaUe order, and diverse and sundry general restndnts made, the inliobi- 
tnate how, and daily do, notwitlistanding the said restrainta, buy, sell, give, 
phesit, dup anaesdumaa thw farms, kmas, tenements. See,, at their Ubertlea 
andptautava.** Alienation fines were hist exacted In IWSL Report of Commia' 
stouMs of 1791. App. A., No. 71, Rep. of Iaw Offieers. 

f The govemor-omnii^ler, receiver! and John Cannel, deenuter. 
g Deemster, evident^ Anglicised, the person who deems the law ; a deetoa- 
ttmi anriently unknown among the natives^ who continue to can this omcer 
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conceived to have a right unto his Farme Bainsway (Ronald- 
sway,) one of the principal holdings in this country, who, by 
reason of his eminencie here, and that he holdeth much of the 
same tenure of the straw in oilier places, he is soe observed, that 
certainly as 1 temper the matter with him in this, soe shall I pre- 
vail with others.” * “By policiet they Qihe Christians) are 

crept into the principal plac^ of power, and they be seated round 
about the country, and in the heart of it ; they are matched witl} 
tiie best families,” &c. 

“ The prayer of the petition $ formerly mentioned was to this 
effect, that there might be a fair tryal, and vihen the right wae re- 
covered, that I voovld graunt them a leate Hh&reof— this oeing in the 
tenure of the etraw.” - - - “ Upon some conference with the peti- 
tioner, I find a motion heretofore was made by my commissioners, 
that the Deemster should give this fellow a summe of money. 
But he would part witii none, neverthelesse now it may be he 
will, and 1 hope be so wise as to assure unto himself his holding, 
by compounding with me for the lease of the same, to which, if 
they two agree, I shall grant it him on easy terms. For if he 
break the ice, I may haply catch some iisli.” § 

The issue of this piscatory project was but too successful. 
Ewan bent to the reign of terror, and gave up Ronaldsway to his 
son William, who accepted the lease, and named his own descen- 
dants for the lives. Still the objects attained were unsubstantial, 
as being contrary to all law, written or oral ; and the system 
was incomplete, until sanctioned by the semblance of legii^tive 
confirmation. 

We have seen that the Earl had in the island a considerable 
military force, and we know from other sources || that they lived 
in a gr^t measure at free quarters. We have his own testimony 
for stating, that he achieved his objects by imprisoning, until his 
prisoners ** promised to be good;** and successively filling their 
places with others, until they also conformed to his theory of pub- 
lic virtue. And the reader will be prepared to hear, without sur- 


lio virtue. And the reader will be prepared to hear, without sur- 
priw, that the same means enabled him, in 1645, to arrange a 
iegislature ^ capable of yielding a forced assent to this notable 
system of submission and loving-kindness. 

This is periiaps the most convenient place for stating, that in 

Brehon, identical with the name thaw Judges and lavs so often mendoned in 

the Histories of Ireland. 

* Peck, 447. fib. 448. 

i I have ascertained the date of this petition to be 1643. 
f Qnutmmess is not attributed to the bead of this fiuuiljr; but tbo SSsri 
makes himself meny with his rallantiy. .Natural children, it seems^ took the 
name of their fhtber, and not of their notlier, as elsewhere, and » the deemstor 
^ not get soe many for lust’s mice, as to make the name of Christian floarisb,” 
whim, or a successor of the some name, it Is related, tint he “ won Ii.500 at 
play frmn the Bishop of Bodor and Man, with which ne purchased the manor of 
JBmmriM in Cumbwiand, stlU possessed by that fiudly.'’ 

H ^%ice on the mock trial of William Dbbne. 

. f We shall see, by and by, a very simple method of paekfaig a Jndielal and 
letddative body, to remoTlng and rei^iog seven ftwffvaftiafir to one and tto 
same mandate. 
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the Bubsequent surrender of the Island to the troops of the Par- 
liament, the only stipulation made by the Islanders was, ^*that 
they might enjoy their lands and lib^ies as they formerly had.’* 
In what manner this stipulation was performed, my notes do not 
enable me to state. The restoration of Charles II., propitious in 
other respects, inflicted on the Isle of Man the revival of its 
feudal government ; and the afikir of the tenures continued to be 
a theme of perpetual contest and unavailing complaint, until 
finally adjusts in 1703, through the mediation of the excellent 
Bishop Wilson, in a legislative compromise, known by the name of 
the Act of Settlement, whereby the people obtained a full recog- 
nition of their ancient rights, on condition of doubling the actual 
quit rents, and consenting to alienation fines, first exacted by the 
Earl James in 1643. * 

In 1648, William Dhdne was appointed Receiver General ; 
and in the same year we find his elder brother, John (assistant 
Deemster to his father Ewan,) committed to Peel Castle on one 
of these occasions, which strongly marks the character of the 
person and the times, and affords also a glimpse at the feeling of 
the pe<mle, and at tlie condition of the devoted family of Chris- 
tian. The inquisitive will find it in a note ; f other r^ers will 
pass on. 

The circumstances are familiarly known, to the reader of 
English history, of the march of the Earl of Derby, in 1651, with 
a corps from the Isle of Man for the service of the King ; his 
joining the royal army on the eve of the battle of Worcester; his 
flight and imprisonment at Chester, after that signal defeat ; and 
his trial and execution at Bolton in Laneariiire,by the officers of 
the Parliament, on the 15tb October of that year. 

Immediately afterwards. Colonel Duckenmld, who commanded 
at Chester on behalf of the Parliament, proceeded with an arma- 
jnent of ten ships, and a conriderable military force, for the 
reduction of the Isle of Man. 

William Christian was condemned and executed in 1662-3, for 
acts connected with its surrender, twelve years before, which are 
stiR Involved in obscurity; and it wUl be most acceptable to the 
general reader that we should pass over the intennediate 


« Report of 1791. App. A. No. 71. 

f A penoo named Obaries Ttagbaak brought to lodge an intbrnatioii, that 
being to Eng^d, he fell into company with a young man named Ctwlrtian, who 
mid he had btely left the Isle of Man, and was in search of a brother, who ms 
oisrk to a Parliament Offloer ; tliat in answer to some questions, he eeld, '^Thp 
Ihtrl did nee the inhabitants of that Iiie very hardly;^ estreated great ftiw 
from fto inhahitwitsi had changed the ancient tenures, aadyhrosii fl^ tombs 
That he had triten awiy one hundred pounds a*year feom bb famec, 
kna his anelehsiifrison four or five yean. But If ever the Rati cpmsw 
, (he Imd used Me inbabttantfe so hardly,) that he was sura wbidd 

Sisr him (eland in that island again.” An order to given to iipifitefs 

Jrim Christian (pnbably the reputed heed of the ftunily, his feUier hehw 
vtmeed in yqan) tt Peel Ci^, until be entered into bonds to he of good pebw 
Vlcor, asd not to d^rt^ Itle itiOoul h'oenw.— (Insular Rew^) 
s^gmaa in question Is to have been the sm ct 1*”"* — 
Knoeknuhwi. 
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period,* and leave tlie facts regarding this individual, all of them 
extraordinary, and some of peculiar interest, to 1^ developed 
by the recora of the trial, and documents derived from other 
sources. 

A mandate by Charles, 8th Earl of Derby, dated at Latham in 
September, 1662, after descanting on tlie heinous sin of rebellion, 
"aggravated by its being instrumental’!' in the death of the Lord; 
and stating tliat he is himself concerned to revenge a father's 
blood,” orders William Christian to be proceeded against forth-<^ 
with, for ril his illegal actions at, tefore, or after, the year 1651, 
(a pretty sweeping range). The indictment charges him with 
" being the head of an insurrection agmnst the countess of Derby 
in 1651, sssuming the power unto himself, and depriving her 
Ladyriiip, his Loraship, and heirs thereof.” 

A series of depositions appear on record from the 3d to tlie 13th 
October, and a reference by the precious depositaries of justice of 
that day, to tlie twenty-four Keys,$ “ Whether upon tlie exami- 
nation taken and read before, you find Mr W. Christian, of 
Ronaldsway, within compass of the statute of the year 1422, — 
that is, to receive a sentence leithout quest, or to be tried in the 
ordinary course of law.” This body, designated on the record 
" so many of tho Keys as were tiien present,” were in number 
seventeen ; but not being yet sufficiently select to approve of 
sentence voithout trial, made their return. To be tried by course of 
law. 

On the 26th November, it is recorded, that the Governor and 
Attorney-General having proceeded to the jail " with a guard of 
soldiers, to require him (Christian) to the bar to receive nis trial, 
he refused, and denied to come, and abide the same” — (admir- 
able courtesy to invite, instead of bringing him to the bar !) 
Whereupon the Governor demanded the law of Deemster Norris, 
who then sat in judication. Deemster John Christian having not 

* Soma fSHdara may desire an outline of this period. The lordship of the 
Idand vras given to Lord Fairfax, who deputed comniinioners to reRulate Itt 
affsin : one of tliem (Ciialoner} publMied an account of tlie island in 1666. He 
pota down William Oliristian as Receiver General in 1663. We And liis name, 
as Governor, ftom 1666 to 1668, (Sociieverill, p. 101,1 in which year he was 
auceeeded by Ciialoner himself. Amongthe anomalies of those times. It would 
seem that he hod retained the ofSoe of Receiver wlille oIBciating as Governor . 
and episcopacy having been abollslied, and tlie receipts of the see added to those 
of the exchequer, he had large accounts to settle, for whldi Chaloner seqtiesteied 
his estates in his absence, and imprisoned and held to bail his brother Jphn, for 
aiding what he calls his escape ; his srni Geotge returned from England, 1^ par- 
mission of Lord Foirfiix, to settle his father's aecoiints. Ciialoner inibmis us, 
that the revenues of the suppressed tee were not appropriated to tlie pifvate use 
of Lord Feirfiix. who, “for tlie better encoumgement end ernnKirt of the 
minieters of Uie Gospel and for the promoting of teaming, liath eonlHted ail tMi 
revenue upon the ministers, and also for maintaining free sduKds, H e. at 
uietletown, FmI, Douglass, and Ramsay.” Chaloner pays a tiberat tribute to 
the talents of the clergy, and the leomiog and piety of the mte Miops. 

t See the mmark In ChrittfanV dying speech, that the late Bmi liad besn 
sntee«|M ^ht days before the Inturrertl^ 

± Tin court tor erimlnid trials was composed of the governor and emmeil 
ipsiuding tlM deemsten) and the keys, who also, with tlie Lord, composed the 
thsw bnmdies of the legislative body ; and it was tlie pmetioe in eases of douM 
to refer points of eustmn^ law to the deemsten and fceye. 

VOL. XV. B 
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appeared, and Mr Edward Christian,* his son, and assistant, 
having also forborne to »U in this Court, he the said Deemster 
Norris crav^ the advice and assistance of the twenty-four Keys, 
and the said Deemster and K^s deemed the law therein, to wit, 
that he is at the mercy of the Lord for life and goods. 

It will be observed, that seven of the Keys were formerly 
absent, on what account we shall presently see. All this was 
very cleverly arranged by the followii^ recorded order, 2dth 
December * — ** Theu of the twenty-four Keye are remoted of that 
Company f in reference to my Honourable Lord's order in that 
enumerating seven names, not of the seventeen before 
mentioned, and naimng seven others who " are swomf in their 
places.’* The judicature is farther improved by transferring an 
eighth individual of the first seventeen to the council, and filling 
his place with another proper person. These facts have been 
related with some minuteness of detail for two reasons ; 1st, 
Although nearly equalled by some of the subsequent proceedings, 
they would not be credited on common authority; and 2d, They 
render all comment unnecessary, and prepare the reader for any 
judgment, however extraordinary, to be expected from such a 
tribunal. 

Then come the proceedings of the 29th December — The 
Proposals, as they are named, to the Deemsters^: and twenty-four 
Keys now assembled, " to be answered in point of law.” 1 st. Any 
malefactor, &c. being indicted, Ac. and den;^ng to abide the law 
of his country in that course, fnotwithstanding any arcpoiment or 
plea he may ofier for himself,) and thereupon deemed to forfeit 
body and goods, Ac. whether he may afterwards obtain the samo 
benefit, Ac. vAc. ; to which, on the same day, they answered in the 
nemtive. It was found practicable, on the 31st, to briny the 
pinner to the bar, to hear his smitence of b-eing ** shot to wathy 
^at hereupon his l^e may depart from his which sentence 
was executed on the 2d of Januaiy, 1663. 

That he made ** an excellent speech” at the place of execution, 
is recorded, where we should little expect to find it, in the 
Parochial Register; the accuracy of that which has been preserved 
as sttdi in the family of a clergyman, ([and ap^ars to have been 
printed on or before 1776,§) rests (^efly on internal evidenee; 
and on its accordance, in some material points, with fisets asp- 
pressed or distorted in the Records, but establii^ed in tiie pro- 
ceedings of the Privy CouncU. It is therefore given without 


* Thfl orsedson of iiVan. It sppean by the proceedings of the King In 
fionn^ IS^, that "Ac d«f, wA«n Me eotmr^ftsed to admit <if the deceased 
wOUem Chriettants plea of the Act of Indemnity, make hit proUetatim against 
their mgai proeeedliufi, and did withdraw hlm^, and came to England to 
■oltcit his Malesty. ana implore bis Justice.*' 
f The Commmoners of 1791 are in doubt regarding the time when, and the 
manner in which, the keys were flist elected; this notable precedent had perhaps 
not fitUen undw their observatioo. 

1 Hui h Canoel was now added as s second Deemster. 

( One of tbjs copies tat my posssssion is stated to be tranicrilMd in that year 
from tbe printed epeedi, the other aa stated In tiie text 
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abbreviation, 'and the material points of evidence in the voluminons 
depositions on both trials* are extracted for reference in a note.f 
The last speech of William Christian, Esq. \vho was executed 
2d January, 1662-3 ; 

Gentlenien, and the rest of you who have accom^ied me 
this da^ to the gate of death, I know you expect 1 should say 
something at my departure ; and indeed I am in some measure 
willing to satisfy you, having not had the least liberty, since my 
imprisonment, to acquaint any with the sadness of my sufferings, 
which flesh and blood could not have endured, without the power 

* Both trial*: the fint i* for the same purpose* a* the English grand Jury, 
with this most especial difference, that evidence Is admitted Jw tiu prUoner, 
and It thus becomes what it is frequently called, the first trial ; the second, If the 
indictment be found, lain ail respects like that by petty Jury in England. 

f This testimony will of course be received with due suspicion, and confronted 
with the only defence known, that of bis dying speech. It goes to establish that 
Christian had placed himself at the head of an association, bound by a secret 
oatb, to “ withstand the Lady of Derby in her designs until site had yielded or 
condescended to their aggrievances among which grievances, during the Earl's 
residence, we find incidentally noticed. “ the troop that was in the lue and their 
free quartetage that he had represented her ladyship to have deceived him, by 
entering into negotiations with the parliament, contrary to her promise to com- 
municate with him in such a case ; that Christian and his associates declar^ that 
she was about to sell them for twopence or threepence a-piece ; that he told bis 
associates, that he had entered into correspondence with M^or Fox and the 
Parliament, and received their authority to raise the country ; that in consequence 
of this insurrection her ladyship appointed commissioners to treat witii others 

on tht part Q/the eountrp," and articles of agreement were concluded (see the 
speech) which nowhere now appear ; that on the appearance of Duckenfleld’s 
snips, standing for Ramsay Bay, one of the insurgents boarded them off Douglas, 
"to give intelligence of the condition of the country ('* the disposable troop* 
inarched under the governor. Sir Philip Mo^pcave, for Ramsay ; that when the 
shipping bad anchored, a deputation of three persons, viz. John Christian, Ewan 
Curphey, and William Standish, proceeded on board, to negotiate for the 
surrender of the Island (where William was does not appear.) The destruc- 
tion of the articles of agreement, and the silence of the records regarding the 
relative strength of the forces, leave us without the means of determining the 
degree of merit or demerit to be ascribed to these negotiators, or the precise 
authority under which they acted ; but the jnievaDces to be redressed, are 
cleared irom every obscurity by the aU-sumcient testimony of tlie terms 
demanded from the victors, ** toot they m^ht enjoy their lande and hberHei 
at farmeriy they had,’ and that it was demanded whether they asked any 
more, but nothing else was demanded that this examinant beard of." Tbe 
taking of Loyal Fort near Ramsay, (commanded by a Major Duokenfleld, 
wbo was made prisoner,} and of Peel Castle, appear on record : but nothing 
could be found regarding the lurrmder qf CaiUe Rutken, or qf the Counteti of 
Derby's tubtequent impritonment. Had tbe often repmted tele, of WilUam 
Christian having '* treacherously seised upon the lady and her children, with the 
govemon of both castles, in the middle of the night"— (Rolfs Histciy of the 
Lite of Mim, published m i;^p. 89)— rested on the sfightest sembuuioe of 
truth, we should inevitably have found an attempt to prove it in the proceedings 
of this mo^ trial. In the absence of anthentio details, the tiadition mi^ be 
adverted to, that her ladyship, on learning the proceedin^as Raaitey, hastened 
to embark in a vessel she had prepared, but was intereepted hefone she eoakl 
reach It. The same uncertainty exists with renud to any netottatlops on har 
wt, with the ofBoen of tbe i^iament, as aaniied by the innagentst the 
Earl's lint letter, after his capture and befwe his trial, taya , " Truly, asmatteri 
£ 0 , It will be best fwyou to make eondUkKU for yourself, diildreu, and fitonds, 
m the manner as we iteveprapwed, or as you can further agree With CoL Duck- 
onfield ; trho, behig so much a gentieman bcni, wiU d^tlesa, for his own 
honor, deal fUriylrith you." He aeans also to have hoped at that tbne that it 
night influenee tils own fote: andtherioquentandafrectmgfotterwrtttenbniiM- 
diatel^beforehlsexeeation, repeats the same admooitions to treat, Bolt, pp. 
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and assistance of my most gracious and good Crod, into whose 
hands 1 do now commit my poor soul, not doubting but that I 
shall very quickly be in the arms of his mercy. 

“ I am, as you now see, hurried hither by the power of a />r«- 
UndeA court ofjustieey the members whereof, or at least the greatest 
pai*t of them, are by no means qualified, but very ill befitting their 
new places. The reasons you may give yourselves. 

The cause for which I am brought hither, as the prompted 
and threatened jury has delivered, is high treason against the 
Countess Dowager of Derby, for that I did, as they say, in the 
year fifty-one, raise a force against her for the suppressing and 
rooting out that family. How unjust the accusation is, very 
few of you that hear me this day but can witness ; and that the then 
rising of the people, in which afterwards 1 came to be engaged, 
did not at all, or in the least degree, intend the prejudice or ruin 
of that family ; the chief whereof being, as you well remember, dead 
eight days, or therealMUt, before that action hapwned. But the 
true cause of that rising, on* the jury did tvnee bring in, was to 
present grievances to our Honourable Lady ; which was done by 
me, and afterwards approved by her Ladyship, under the hand 
of her then secretary, M. Trevach, who is yet living, which agree- 
ment hath since, to my oien ruin and my poor family's endless 
sorrow, been forced from me. The Lord forgive them the injustice 
of their dealings witli me, and I wish from my heart it may not 
be laid to their charge another day 1 

** You now see me hero a sacrifice ready to be offered up for that 
wldch wcu the preserralion of your lites and fortunes, which were 
then »n hazard, but that I stood between you and your (then in all 
appearance) utter ruin. I wish you still xauy, as hitherto, enjoy 
the sweet benefit and blessing of peace, though from that minute 
until now I have still beeu prosecuted and persecuted, nor have 
•1 ever since found a place to rest myself m. But my God be for 
ever blessed and praised, who hath given me so lai’ge a measure 
of patience 1 

** What services I have done for that Noble Family, by whose 
power 1 am now to take my latest breath, I dare to them- 

selves, whether t have not deserved better things nrom some of 
titem, than tiie sentence of my bodily destruction, and seizure of 
the poor estate my son ought to enjoy, being purchased and left 
him by his (grandfather. It might have been much better bad I 
not spent it in the service of my Honourable Lord of Derby and 
his family ; these things I need not mention to you, for that most 
of vou are witnesses to it. I shall now beg your patience while I 
t|ir yqu here, in the presence of God, that I never in all my life 
acted any tiling with intention to prejudice my Sovereign Lord 
tile IQng, nor the late Earl Derby, nor the now Earl ; yet not- 
withstanding, isiay ta Enfiand at tie time of his sacred liujesty*8 
hiqmy restoration, 1 went to London, with many others, to have 
a wglit of my graoioos King, whom G^ preserve, and whom until 
* Tbit bet, St mizht bs mpseted, it not to bt traced on tbe record of tbs trial. 
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then I never had seen. But I was not long there when I was 
arrested t^n an action of twenty thousand pounds^ and clapped 
up in tlie Fleet ; unto which action, I being a stranmr, could pye 
no bail, but was there kept nearly a whole year. How 1 suffered 
Ghsl he knows ; but at last having gained my liberty, I thought 
good to advise with several gentlemen concerning his Majesty’s 
gracious Act of Indemnity, that was then set forth, in which I 
thought myself concerned ; unto which they told me, there was 
no doubt to be made but that ali actions committed in the Isle of* 
Man, relating in any kind to the war, were pardoned by the Act 
of Indemnity, and all other places within his Majesty’s dominions 
and countries. Whereupon, and having been for^ to absent 
myself from my poor wife and children near three years, being 
all that time under persecution, I did with great content and 
satisfaction return into this Island, hoping then to receive the 
comfort and sweet enjoyment of my friends and poor family. But 
alas)! I have fallen into the snare of the fowler ; but my God shall 
ever be praised, — though he kill me, yet will I trust in him. 

I may justly say no man in this Island knows better than 
myself tlie power the Lord Derby hath in this Island, subordinate 
to his saer^ Majesty, of which I hate given a fvU aeeouwt in my 
declaration presented to my judges y which 1 muen fear will never see 
lightf * which is no small trouble to me. 

** it was his Majesty’s most gracious Act of Indemnity gave me 
the confidence and assurance of my safety ; on which, and an appeal 
I made to his sacred Majesty and Privy Council, from the un< 
justness of the proceedings bad against me, 1 did much rely, 
being his Majesty’s subject here, and a denizen of England both 
by birth and fortune. And in regard I haw disobeyed the power 
of my Lord of Derby’s Act of Indemnity^ which you now look upoUf 
cmd his Majesty’s Act cast out as being of no force, I have with 
greater violence been persecuted ; yet nevertheless I do declare, 
that no subject whatever can or ought to take upon them acts of 
indemnity but his sacred Majesty only, with the confirmation of 
Parliament. 

** It is very fit I should say something as to my education and 
religion. I think I need not inform you, for you all know, 1 was 
brought up a son of the Church of England, which was at that 
time in her splendour and glory; and to my endless comfort 
1 have ever since continued a faitiiful member, witness several of 
my actions in the late tiroes of liberty. And as for government, T 
never was against monarchy, which now, to my soul’s great 
satisfaction, 1 have lived to see is settied and estabHihied. I am 
well assured that men of upright life and conversation may have 
the favourable countenance of our gracious King, under whose 
happy government, God of his infinite mercy long eontinue these his 
kingdoms and dominions. .\nd now 1 do most heartily thank my 
good God that I have had so mudi liberty and time to disburden 
myself of several things that have laid Iteavy upon me »U the 
* Tlib spptvImMioo was but too oomet. 
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time of my imprisonment, in whidi T have not had time, or libertaf, 
to epeak or vmie any of my thoughts ; and from my soul I wish 
all animosity may after my death be quite laid aside, and my 
death by none be called in question, for I do freely forgive all 
that have had any hand in my persecution ; and may our good 
God preserve you all in peace and quiet the remainder of your 
days. 

“ Be ye all of you his Majesty’s liege people, loyal and faithful 
to his sacred Majesty ; and, according to your oath of faith and 
fealty to my Honourable Lord of Derby, do you likevnte, in aU 
juit and lawful ways, observe his ccunmands ; and know t^t you 
must one day give an account of all your deeds. And now the 
bjessing of Almighty God bo with you all, and preserve you’ from 
violent death, and keep you in peace of conscience all your days ! 

“ I will now hasten, for my flesh is willing to be dissolved, and 
my spirit to be with God, who hath given me full assurance of his 
mercy and pardon for all my sins, of which hb unspeakable good- 
ness and loving-kindness my poor soul is exceedingly satisfied.” 

Note.* Here he fell upon his knees, and passed some time 
in prayer ; then rising exceedingly cheerful, he addressed the 
soldiers appointed for his execution, saying — “ Now for you, who 
are appointed by lot my executioners, I do freely forgive you.” 
He requested them and all present to pray for him ; adding. 

There is but a thin veil betwixt me and death ; once more 1 
request your praters, for now 4. take my last farewell.” 

The soldiers wished to bind him to the spot on which he stood. 
He said, Trouble not yourselves or me ; for I that dare face 
death in whatever form he comes, will not start at your fire and 
bullets ; nor can the power you have deprive me of my courage.” 
Ac his desire a piece of white paper was r^iven him, which with 
the utmost composure he pinned to his breast, to direct them 
where to aim ; and after a short prayer addres^ the soldiers 
thus — ** Hit tliis, and you do your own and my work.” And 
presently after, stretcliing fortii his arms, which was the signal he 
gave them, he was shot tiirough the heart and fell. 

Edward Christian, the nephew, and George, the son, of tiie 
deceased, lost no time in appealing to his Majes^ in Council 
against tliis judicial murder ; and George was funkished witii an 
order " to pass and repass,” See. " and bring with him sndi records 
and persons as he uiould desire, to nme out the truth of his 
complaint.” Edward returned witix him to the Island for that 
purpose I for we find him, in April 1663, compelled, in the true 
spirit of the day, to give bond ** that he would at all times 
anAanswer to snob charges as might be preferred against him, 
and not depart the Ide wAout license.’* Grorge was prevented, 
by various ocmtrivanoes, from serving the King’s order ; but on 
nesenting a second petition, the Governor, Deemster, and Mem- 
bers of Council, were Iwought up to London by a Sergeant-at- 
Amb ; and th^ six persons, together with the Earl of Derby, 
* Thlt note Is annexed to all tlie copies of the ^eecb. 
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being compelled to appear, a full hearing took place before the 
King in person, the Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Chief Baron, and other Members of Council ; judgment was ex* 
tended on the 5th August, and that judment was on the 14th of 
the same month ordered to be printed in folio, in such manner 
as Acts of Parliament are usuaJUy printed, and his Majesty’s 
Arms prefixed.” 

This auihentus domment designates the persons brought up as 
" Members of the pretended Court of Jut^iee declares ** that the 
mnerai Act* of Pardon and Amnesty did extend to the Isle of 
Man, and ought to have been taken notice of by the Judges in 
that Island, although it had not been pleaded; that the Court 
refused to <tdm^ the deceased William Christian’s jv/m of the Act 
o^ Indemnity,” &c. ** Full restitution is ordered to be made to 
his heirs of all his estates, real and personal.” Three* other 
persons who were by the same Court of Justice imprisoned, and 
their estates snzed and oonfseated mthout any legM tnol,” are 
ordered, together with the Christians, “ to be restored to all their 
estates, red and personal, and to be fully repaired in all the 
char^ and expenses which they have been at since their first 
imprisonment, as well in the prosecution of this business as in 
their journey hither, or in any other way thereunto relating.” 
The mode of raising funds for me purposes of this restitution is 
equally peculiar and instructive: these ^^sums of money arc 
ojHered to be furnished by the Deemsters, Members, and Assis* 
tants of the said Court of Justice,” who are directed “ to raise 
and make due payment thereof to the parties.” 

** And to the end that tlie blood that has been unjustly spilt 
may in some sort be expiated,” &c., the Deemsters are ordered 
to be committed to the King’s Bench to be proceeded against, 
&c. &c., and receive condign punishment. [It is believed that 
this part of the order was afterwards relaxed or rendered nuga* 
tory.] The three Members of Council were released on givmg 
security to appew, if required, and to make the restitution 
ordered. And in regard that Bdward Christian, being one of 
the Deemsters or Judges in the Isle of Man, didy when toe Court 
rinsed to admit of the deceased W. Christianas j^ea of the Act of 
Indemnityy make his ^otestation against their ulegal proeeeditw, 
and did wWidra'w himself y and come to England to solicit his 
Mc^y and implore his Justiosy it is ordered that the Earl of 
Derby do forthwith, by commission, &e., restore and aj^mt him 
as Deemster, so to remain and continue, Ac. [which order was 
disobeyed.] And lastly, that Henry Nowell, Deputy Oovemor, 
whose fault hath been the not com^ying tri^, and pdding due 
dbedksiee to, the order f of his Ma^y am this Boc^ sent unto 
ike Idandy [O most lame and hnpotent conduaon J j be permitted 
* Eww Cuipbey, Samnel RateUffs, ud John Cmbf, mm of contidonblo 

t accotdaneewith the dirge of l^iain IRiCiw, aaya, that the 

order to itop proceedings and nupend the wntenoe arrived on thedai preceding 
ttiat of his execution. 
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to return to the Tale, and enforce the present Order of the King 
in Council.*’ 

Of the Earl of Derby no farther mention occurs in tiiis docu< 
ment The sacrilices made by this noble family in support of 
the royal cause, drew a large sliare of indulgence over the excep* 
tionable parts of their conduct ; but the mortihcation necessarily 
consequent on this appeal, tlie incessant complaints of the people, 
and the ditficulty subsequently experienced by them in obtaining 
access to a superior tribunal, receive a curious illustration in an 
order of the king in council, dated 20th August, 1670, on a peti- 
tion of the Earl of Derby, ** tliat the elerk of the council in wait- 
ing receive no petition, appeal, or complaint, against the lord or 
government of the Isle of Man, witliout having tirst good security 
from tlie complainant to answer costs, damages, and charges.” 

The historical notices of tliis kingdom * of Lilliput are curious 
and instructive with reference to other times and different cir- 
cumstances, and they have seemed to require little comment or 
antiquarian remark ; but to condense what may be collected with 
regard to Edward Christian, the accomplished villain of Peveril ; 
the insinuations of his accuser f constitute in themselves an abun- 
dant defence. When so little can be imputed by such an adver- 
sary, tlie character must indeed be invulnerable. Tradition 
ascribes to him nothing but what is amiable, patriotic, honourable, 
and good, in all tlie relations of public and private life. He died, 
after an imprisonment of seven or eight years, the victim of in- 
corrigible obstinacy, according to one, of ruthless tyranny, accor- 
ding to another vocabulary ; but resembling the character of the 
Novel in nothing but unconquerable courage. 

Treachery and ingratitude have been heaped on the memory 
of William Christian with sufficient profusion. Regarding the 
first of these crimes : if all that has been affirmed or insinuated 
•in the mock trial, rested on a less questionable basis, posterity 
would scarcely pronounce an unanimous verdict of moral and 
political guilt, against an association to subvert such a govern- 
ment as is described by its own author. The peculiar favours for 
which he or his family were ungrateful, are not to be discovered 
in these proceedings ; except, indeed, in the form of ^ chastise- 
ments of the Almi^ty — blessings in disguise.” But if credit be 
given to tlie dying words of William Christian, bis efforts were 
strictly limited to a redress of grievances, — a purpose always 
oriminal in the eye of the oppressor. If he bad lived and died 
on a larger scene, his memory would probably have survived 
among toe patriots and the heroes. In some of the manuscript 
qinn^ves he is designated as a martyr for the rights and liberties 
of his countrymen ; who add, in their homely manner, tliat he 
was oondmnbed without trial, and murdered without remorse. 

* Bsrl Joinet, although ttudlou* of kingcraft, aisigns good reasons for having 
aevw pretended to assume that title, and among others, ** Nor doOi It please a 
’king that any of his suhieeti shouU too mtadi love that name, were it but to 
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We have purposely abstained from all attempt to enlist the 
pasuons in favour of the sufferings of a people, or in detestation of 
oppressions, which ought, perhaps, to be ascribed as much to the 
character of the times as to that of individuals. The naked facts 
of the case (unaided by the wild and plaintive notes in which the 
maidens of the isle were wont to bewail heart-rending 

death of fair-haired William'*) are sufficient of themselves to 
awaken the sympathy of every generous mind ; and it were a 
more worthy exercise of that despotic power over the imagina* 
tion, so eminently possessed by the Great Unknown, to embalm 
tho remembrance of two such men in his immortal pages, than 
to load their memories with crimes, such as no human being ever 
committed.' 


I AM enabled to add the translation of the lament over the 
fair-haired William Christian. It is originally composed in the 
Manx language, and consists of a series of imprecations of evil 
upon the enemies of Christian, and prophecies to the same pur- 
pose ; — 


On the Death and Mttrder of Reeeivtr-Oenaral WtlUan ChrUtian, 
tUmaldneav, nho umt ehtd near Uango UUl, January S, 1W9. 

1 . 

In so ihIfUng a Kene, who would oonfldence place 
In familjr power, youth, or in personal graoeT 
No cliaracter's proof against enmity foul ; 

And tliy fate, WUlism DhOne, sickens our soul. 

2 . 

Yon are Derby’s receiver of patriot seal. 

Replete with good sense, and reputed genteel. 

Your Justice applauded by the young and the old ; 

And thy fata, dot. 

3. 

A kind, able patron both to church and to state— 

What roused their resentment but talents so great ? 

No citaracter la proof againat enmity foul ( 

And thy hue, dec. 

4. 

Thy pardon, ’tis mmonr'd, came over the main. 

Nor late, but oooeeal’d by a viiiam f in grain , 

’Tsraa fear foroed die Jury to a sentence so foul ; 

And thy fate, dec. 
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5 . 

Triumphant stood Colcott, he wirti'd for no more. 
When the pride of tlie Christians lay welt’ring In gore. 
To malice a victim, tliough steady and bold ; 

And tby fate, 

6 . 

With adultery stain'd, and polluted arith gore. 

He Ronaldsway eyed, as Loghuecolly before, 

*Twas the land sought the culprit, as Ahab before; 

And thy fate, &c. 

7 . 

Proceed to the once famed abode of the Nuns, 

Cail the Colcotts aloud, till you torture your lungs. 
Their short triumph 's ended, extinct is the whole ; 

And tby fate, dtc. 

8 . 

For years could Robert lay crippled in bed. 

Nor Knew the world peace while he held up his head. 
The neighbourhood’s scourge in iniquity bold ; 

And toy mte, &c. 

9 . 

Not one 's heard to grieve, seek the country all through, 
Nor lament for the name that Bemacan once knew ; 

The poor rather load it with curses untold ; 

And tliy fate, Ac. 

10 . 

Ballaclogh and the Crlggans mark strongly their sin, 
Not a soul of the name 's there to welcome you in ; 

In the power of the strangers is centred the whole ; 

And thy fate, &c. 


The opulent Scarlett on which the sea flows^ 

Is piecemeal disposed of to whom tiic T^ord knows 
It is iiere without bread or defence from the cold ; 

And tby fate, &c. 

19 . 

They assert then in vidn, that the law souabt thy blood. 
For all aiding the massacre never did good ; 

Like the rooted-up golding deprived of its gold. 

They languish'd, were blasted, grew wither’d and old. 

13 . 

When the shoots of a tree so oomipted remain, 
the bner or thistle, they go^us with pain ; 

Deep, dark, undermining, they mimic the mole 
And tby fote, Stc. 

14 . 

Bound the infiimoas wretches who split Csesar'k blood. 
Dead qieetres and conscience in sad array stood. 

Not a mao of the gang reach'd life’s utmost goal ; 

And thy ihte, ace. 

IX 

Perdition, too. aelmd them who caused Oee to bleed. 

To decay fell their houaes, their lands and their seed 
Disappear'd like the vapour when mom's tin|ad with g(dd ; 
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16. 

From grief all corroding, to hope 1 11 repair,. 

That a branch of the Christuns will soon grace the chair. 
With royal instnictioos bis foes to console : 

And tiiy fate, &c. 

17. 

With a book for my pillow, I dreamt as Illcgr, 

That a branch of the Christians would hold Konaldsway ; 
His conquests his topic with Mends o’er a bowl, 

And thy fate, &c 

la 

And now for a wish in concluding my song, — 

May the Almighty withhold me from doing what’s wrong; 
l*r(itect every mortal from enmity foul. 

For tliy fate, William Dbdne, sickens our soul ! > 


No. II. 

• At the Court at WhiUkaJt, 

the hth Augutt, 16b3. 

Gkohoe Christian, son and heir of William Christian, deceased, 
having exhibited his complaint to his Majesty in Council, that his 
father, being at a house of his in his Majesty's Isle of Man, was 
imprisoned by certain persons of tliat island, pretending tfiem- 
sclves to be a Court of Justice ; that he was by them accused of 
high treason, pretended to be committed against the Countess 
Dowager of Derby, in the year 1651 ; and that they thereupon 
proceeded to judgment, and caused him to be put to death, not’ 
withstanding the Act of Gleneral Pardon and Indemnity, whereof 
he claimed the benefit : and his appeal to his Majesty, and hum- 
bly imploring his Majesty’s princely compassion towards the 
distress^ widow and seven fatherless children of the deceased : 
His Majesty was graciously pleased, with the advice of his 
Coimcil, to order tb^t Thomas Noris and Hugh Cannell, the two 
judges, (by them in that island called Deemstezr^) and Richard 
Stevenson, Robert Caleot, and Richard Tyldesley, three of the 
members of the pretended Court of Justice, and Henry Howell, 
deputy of the said island, should be forthwith sent for, and 
brought up by a ser^nt-at-arms here, before his Majei^ in 
Council, to appear and answer to such accusations as should be 
exhibited against them ; which said six persons being according^ 
broiwht hither the fifteenth day of July last, appointed for a rail 
hearmg of the whole buriness, the Earl of Derby then also sum- 
moned to appear, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and the Lord Chief-Baron of his Majesty’s Exchequer, 

* It may bfl reebnaeted. that thew verwa on gtvm through the medlani of a 
meagre translation, and are deprive>l of the aid of the mueic, otherwise we would 
^rtalnly think the memory of William Dhdue little honoured by his native 
banL 
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with tho Kinpr’s Council, learned in the laws, required to be pTe« 
sent, and all the parties called in with their counsel and witnesses, 
after full hearing of the matter on both sides, and the parties 
withdrawn, tho said judges being desired to deliver their opinion, 
did, in presence of the King’s Council, learned in the laws, 
declare that the Act of Genem Pardon and Indemnity did, and 
ought to be understood to, extend to the Isle of Mann, as well as 
into any other of his Majesty’s dominions and plantations beyond 
the seas ; and that, being a publique General Act of Parliament, 
it ought to have been taken notice of by tho judges in tlie Isle of 
Mann, although it had not been pleaded, and although there 
were no proclamations made thereof. His Majesty being tliere- 
fore deeply sensible of this violation of his Act of General Pardon, 
whereof his Majesty hath always been very tender, and doth 
expect and require that all his suHects in all his dominions and 
plantations sliall enjoy the full benent and advantage of the same; 
and having this day taken the business into farther consideration, 
and all parties called in and heard, did, by and with the advice 
of the Council, order, and it is hereby ordered, that all persons 
any way concerned in the seizure of the estate of the said William 
Christian, deceased, or instrumental in the ejection of the widow 
and childi^n out of their houses and fortune, do take care that 
entire restitution is to be made of all the said estate, as well real 
or personal, as also all damages sustained, with full satisfaction 
for all profits by them received since the said estate hath been 
in their hands; and that, whereas the said William Christian, 
deceased, was one of the two lives remaining in an estate in 
Lancashire, that the detriment accruing by the untimely death 
of tile said William Christian therein, or in like cases, shall be 
estimated, and in like manner fully repaired. That in regard of 
the great trouble and charges the complainants have been at in 
pursuit of this business, ordered, tliat they do exhibit to this 
Board a true account, upon oath, of ail expenses and damages 
by tiiem sustained in the joumies of tiiemselves and witnesses, 
ara of ail other tiieir charges in tho following of this business. 

And whereas Ewan Cuighey, Sammual Badcliffe, and John 
Casar, were by the same Court of Justice imprisoned, and had 
their estates seized and confiscated, without any legal trial, it is 
ordered, that the said Ewan Curghey, Sammiuti Radcliffe, and 
John Casar, be likewise reinstated to all their estates, real and 
personall, and fully repaired in all the charges and expenses 
which tiiey have bwn at since tiieir first imprisonment^ as well 
in the prosecution of this business, as in tiieir journey thither, or 
any other way whatsoever thereunto relating. The which satis> 
faction, expenses, and all the sums of money to be raised by 
virtue of this order, are to be furnished by the Deemsters, Mem- 
bers, and Assistmits of tho said Court of Justice, who are hereby 
ordered to raise all such the said sums, and tliereof to make due 
paymmi^ and give full satisfitetion unto the parties respectively 
herein appointed to receive it. 
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* And to the end, the guilt of blood wliich hath been unjustly 
spilt, may in some sort be expiated, and bis Majesty receive 
some kind of satisfaction for the untimely loss of a subject, it is 
ordered, that tlie said Thomas Norris and Hugh Caunell, who 
decreed this violent death, be committed, and remain prisoners 
in the King^ Bench, to be proceeded against in the ordinary 
course of justice, so to receive condign punishment according to 
the merit of so heinous a fact. 

That Richard Stevenson, Robert Calcott, and Richard Tjrldes> 
ley, be discharged from farther restraint, giving good security to 
appear at this Board whensoever summoned, and not depart this 
city until full satisfaction be given, and all orders of this Board 
whatsoever relating to this buriness fully executed in tlie island. 
And in regard, that upon the examination of tliis business, it 
doth appear that Edward Christian, being one of the Deemsters 
or Judges in the Isle of Mann, did, when the Court refused to 
admit of tlie deceased William Christian’s plea of the Act of 
Indemnity, make his protestation against tlieir illegal proceed- 
ings, and ^d withdraw himself, and come into England to solicit 
his Majesty, and implore his justice, it is ordered, that tlie Earl 
of Derby do forthwith, by commission, in due and accustomed 
manner, restore, constitute, and appoint tlie said Edward Chris- 
tian, one of tlie Deemsters or Judges of the said island, so to 
remain and continue in the due execution of tlie said place. 

And lastly, it is ordered that the said Henry Howell, Deputy- 
Governor, whose charge hath been the not complying with, and 
yielding due obedience to, the orders of his Majesty, and this 
iBoard sent into this island, giving good security to appear at tliis 
Board whensoever summoned, be forthwith discharged from all 
further restraint, and permitted to return into tlie island ; and he 
is hereby strictly commanded to employ the power and authority 
he hath, which by virtue of his commission he bath in that 
island, in performance of, and obedience to, all commands and 
orders of his Majesty and this Board in this whole business, or 
any way relating thereunto. 

(Signed by) 

Lord Chakcbllor. Eibl of Carbebry. 

Lord Treasurer. Lord Bishop of London. 

Lord Privy Seal. Lord Wentworth. 

Duke of Albemarle. Lord Berkeley. 

Lord Chamberlain. Lord Ashley. 

Earl op Berkshire. Sir William Crompton. 

Earl of St Alban. Me Treasurer. 

Earl op Anglesey. Mr Vice Chamberlain. 

Earl of Sandwich. Mr Secretary Moricb. 

Earl on Bath. Mb Secretary Bennett. 

Earl of Middleton. 

Richard Browne, 

CZrrk of tke CdunoU. 
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No. III. 


Present. 


At the Court at WhitOiaa , 
August lAth , >663. 


The Kino’s Most Excellent Majesty, 


Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Treasurer. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Duke of Buckingham. 
Duke of Albemarle. 
Lord Chamberlain. 
Earl of Berkshire. 
Earl of St Alban. 
Earl of Sandwich. 
Earl of Anolesey. 
Earl of Bath. 


Earl of Middleton. 
Earl of Cahberry. 
Lord Bishop of London. 
Lord Wentworth. 

Lord Berkeley. 

Lord Ashley. 

Sir William Crompton. 
Mr Treasurer. 

Mr Vice Chamberlain. 
Mr Secretary Moricb. 
Mr Secretary Bennett. 


To the end the world may the better take notice of his Majesty’s 
royal intention, to observe tlie Act of Indemnity and General 
Pardon inviolably for the publique good and satisfaction of his 
subjects — it was this day ordered, that a copy of the order of 
this Board of the Sib inst., touching the illegal proceedings in 
the Isle of Maun against William Christian, and putting him to 
death contrary to the said Act of General Pardon, be sent unto 
his Majesty’s printer, who is commanded forthwith to print the 
same in the English letters, in folio, in such manner as Acts of 
Parliament are usually printed, and lus Majesty’s Arms pre- 
fixed. 


Richard Browne. 



PREFATORY LETTER 


FROM 


THE REV. DR DRYASDUST OF YORK, 


TO 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, 

Residing oa Fairylodge, near Kennaquhair, N>B. 


Very worthy and dear Sir, 

To your last letter I might ha>o answered, with the classic, 
** HoMd equident intideo, miror tnagis.** For though my converse, 
from infancy, has been with things of antiquity, yet I love not 
ghosts or spectres to be commentators thereon ; and truly your 
account of the conversation you held with our great parent, in 
the crypt, or most intimate recess of the publishers at Edinburgh, 
had upon me much the effect of the apparition of Hector’s phw< 
tom on the hero of the iEneid — 

** Obttupul, stetenmtque come.” 

And, as I said above, 1 repeat that I wondered at the Vision, 
without envying you the pleasure of seeing our great progenitor. 
But it seems that he is now permitted to sliew himself to his 
family more fireely than formerly ; or that the old gentleman is 
turned somewhat garrulous in these latter days ; or, in ehor^ not 
to exhaust your patience with conjectures of the cause, I ako 
have seen the Vi^n of the Author of Waverley. I do not mean 
to take any undue state on myself, when 1 observe, that this 
interview was marked with circumstances in some degree more 
formally oompUusant than those which attended your meeting 
with him in our worthy publisher’s ; for yours had the appearance 
of a fortuitous rencontre, whereas mine was preceded by the 
communication of a lai^ roU of papers, containing a new hiirtory, 
called Pxvxaii:, of theTeax. 
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1 no sooner found that this manuscript consisted of a narrative, 
running to the length of perhaps three hundred and ibirty pages 
in each volume, or thereabouts, than it instantly occurred to me 
from virhom this boon came ; and having set myself to peruse the 
written sheets, 1 began to entertiun strong expectations that I 
might, peradventure, next see the author himself. 

Again, it seems to me a marked circumstance, that, whereas an 
inner apartment of Mr Constable’s shop was bought a place of 
suffident solemnity for your audience, our venerable senior was 
pleased to afford mine in the recesses of my own lodgings, intra 
fKmae$t as it were, and witliout the chance of interruption. 1 
must also remark, that tlie fixtures, form, and dress of the 
EidoloH, as you well term the apparition of our parent, seemed to 
me more precisely distinct than was vouchsafed to you on the 
former occasion. Of tliis hereafter ; but Heaven forbid 1 should 
glory or set up any claim of superiority over the other descen- 
dants of our commoniiparent, from such decided marks of his 

E reference — Xaua propria tordet. I am well satisfied that the 
onour was bestowed not on my person, but my cloth — that the 
preference did not elevate Jonas Dryasdust over Clutterbuck, but 
the Doctor of Divinity over the Captain. Cedant arma toga — a 
maxim never to be forgotten at any time, but especially to be 
remembered when the soldier is upon half-pay. 

But 1 bethink me that 1 am keeping you all this while in the 
porch, and wearying you with long inductions, when vou would 
liave me properare in mediam rem. As you will, it shall be done ; 
for, as his Grace is wont to say of me wittily, No man tells a 
story so well as Dr Dryasdust, when he has once got up to the 
starting-post .” — Joeoae hoc. But to continue. 

I had skimmed the cream of the narrative which I had received 
about a week before, and that witli no small cost and pain ; for 
the hand j>f our parent is become so small and so crabbra, that I 
was obli^ to use strong magnifiers. Feeling my eyes a little 
exhanstM towards the close of the second volume, I leaned back 
in my easy-chair, and began to consider whether several of the 
objections which have been particularly urged against our father 
and patron, might not be considered as applying, in an espechd 
manner, to the papers 1 had just perused. “ Here are figments 
enough,”" said 1 to myself, " to confuse the march of a whole 
hisfc^ — anadironisms enough ^ overset all chronology ! The 
old gentleman hath broken all bounds — abiit — ewuit — eru^,** 
M these tihoughts passed through my mind, I fell into a fit of 
musing which is not unconunon with me after ^nner, when I am 
altomtber klone, or have no one with me but my curate. 1 was 
awake, however ; for I remember seeing, in the embers of the fire, 
a representation of a mitre, with tiie towers of a cathedral in the 
background ; moreover, 1 recollect nzing for a certain time on 
the comely eountmiance of Dr Whiterose, my uncle by the 
mother's ride — the same who w mentioned in The HsaaT ov 
MtD-LotHUff — whose portrait graceful in wig and canonieal^ 
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hangs above my mantel-piece. Farther, I remember marking 
the flowers in the frame of carved oak, and casting my eye on the 
pistols which hang beneath, being the fire-arms witii which, in the 
eventful year 1746, my uncle meant to have espoused the cause 
of Prince Charles Edward ; for, indeed, so little did he esteem 
personal safety, in comparison of steady high-church princi^e, 
that he waited but the news of the Adventurer’s reaching London 
to hasten to join his standard. 

Such a dose as 1 then enjoyed, I find compatible with indul^ng 
the best and deepest cogitations which at any time arise in my 
mind. 1 chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, in a state 
betwixt sleeping and waking, which 1 consider as so highly 
favourable to philosophy, that T have no doubt some of its most 
distinguished systems have been composed under its influence. 
My servant is, therefore, instructed to tread as if upon down — • 
my door-hinges are carefully oiled — and all appliances used to 
prevent me from being prematurely and harshly called badk to 
the broad waking-day of a laborious world. My custom, in this 
particular, is so well known, that the very schoolb(ws cross the 
alley on tiptoe, betwixt the hours of four and five. My cell is the 
very dwelling of Morpheus. There is indued a bawling knave of 
a broom-man, qnem ego — But this is matter for the Quarter- 
Sessions. 

As my head sunk back upon the easy-chair in the philosophical 
mood which I have just described, and the eyes of my body began 
to close, in order, doubtless, that those of my understanding 
might bo the more widely opened, I was startled by a knock at 
the door, of a kind more authoritatively boisterous than is given 
at that hour by any visiter acquainted with my habits. I started 
up in my seat, and heard the step of my servant hurrying along 
the passage, followed by a y&ey heavy and measured pace, which 
shook the long oak-floored gallery in such a maiinei*, as forcibly 
to arrest my attention. <‘A stranger, sir, just arrived from 
Edinburgh by the North Mail, desires to speak with your Beve- 
rence.” Such were the words with which Jacob threw the door 
to the wall ; and the startled tone in which he pronounced them, 
although there was nothing particular in the annunciation itself, 
prepaid me for the approach of a visiter of uncommon dignity 
and importance. 

The Author of Waverley entered, a bulky and tall man, in a 
travelling great-coat, which covered a suit of snuff-brown, cat in 
imitation of that worn by the g^t Rambler. His flapped hat— 
fdr he disdained the modem frivolities of a ti'avelling-oap — was 
bound over his head with a large silk handkerchief, so as to pro- 
tect his ears from cold at once, and from the babble of his 
pleasant companions in the publie coach from which he had just 
alighted. There was somewhat of a sarcastic shrewdness and 
sense, which sat on the heavy penthouse of his shaggy gray eye- 
brow — his features were in other respects largely shaped, and 

VOl. XV. c 
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rftther heavy, than promisin;; wit or genius ; but he bad a notable 
projection of the nose, similar to that line of the Latin poet, — 

- iiiunodieum sur^t pro cuspide rostrum.” 

A stout walking-stick stayed his hand — a double Barcelona pro- 
tected his neck — his belly was something prominent, ** but that ’s 
not much,” — his breeches w^re substantial tluckset — and a pair 
of top-boots, which were slipped down to ease his sturdy calves, 
did not conceal his comfortable travelling stockings of lamb’s 
W'ool, wrought, not on the loom, but on wires, and after the vene- 
rable ancient fashion, known in Scotland by the name of ridye- 
and-f arrow. His age seemed to be considerably above fifty, but 
could not amount to threescore, which I observed with pleasure, 
trusting there may be a good deal of work had out of him ^et; 
especially as a general lialoness of appearance — the compass and 
sti'ength of his voice — the steadiness of his step — the rotundity 
of his calf — the depth of his hem, and the sonorous emphasis of 
his sneeze, were all signs of a constitution built for permanence. 

It struck me forcibly, as I gazed on this portly person, that he 
i*ealized, in my imagination, the Stout Gentleman in No. II. who 
afforded such subject of varying speculation to our most amusing 
and elegant Utopian traveler. Master Geoffrey Crayon, Indeed, 
but for one little trait in the conduct of the said Stout Gentleman 
— I mean the gallantry towards his landlady, a thing which 
would greatly derogate from our Senior’s character — I should bo 
disposed to conclude that Master Crayon had, on that memorable 
occasion, actually passed his time in the vicinity of the Author of 
Waverley. But our worthy patriarch, be it spoken to his praise, 
far from cultivating the society of the fair sex, seems, in avoiding 
the company of womankind, rather to imitate the humour of oim 
friend and relation. Master Jonatlian Oldbuck, as I was led to 
conjecture, from a circumstance which occurred immediately after 
his entrance. 

Having acknowledged his presence with fitting thanks and 
gratulations, 1 proposed to my venerated visiter, as a refreshment 
best suited to the hour of the day, to summon my cousin and 
housekeejper, Miss Catharine Whiterose, with the tea-equipage ; 
but he rejected my proposal with disdain, worthy of the Laird of 
Monkbarus. No scandal-broth,” he exclaimed ; “ no unidea’d 
woman’s chatter for me. Fill the frothed tankard — slice the 
fatted rump — 1 desire no society hut yours, and no refreshment 
but what the cask and the gridiron can supply.” 

The beefsteak, and toast and tankard, were speedily got ready i 
and, whether ,an apparition or a bodily presentation, my visiter 
di;q;>layed dexterity as a trencherman, which might have attracted 
the envy of a hungry hunter, after a fox-chase of forty miles. 
Neither did he fail to make some deep and solemn appeals, not 
only to the tankard aforesaid, but to two decanters of. London 
particular Madeira and old Port; the first of which I had 
extracted from its ripening place of depositation, within reach of 
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the genial warmth of the oven ; the otlier, from a deep crypt in 
mine own ancient cellar, which whilom may have held the 
vintages of the victors of world, the arch being composed of 
Roman brick. I could not help admiring and congratulating the 
old gentleman upon the vigorous apatite which he displayed fox* 
the genial cheer of old England. “ Sir,” was his reply, " I must 
eat as an Englishman, to qualify myself for taking my place at one 
of the most select compames of right English spirits, which ever 
girdled in, and hewed asunder, a mountainous sirloin, and a gene’ 
rous plumb-pudding.” 

I inquired, but with all deference and modesty, whither he was 
bound, and to what distinguished Society he applied a description 
so general. 1 shall proceed, in humble imitation of your example, 
to give the subsequent dialogue m a dramatic form, unless when 
description becomes necessary. 

Author of WaT&rtey. To whom should I apply such a descrip- 
tion, save to the only Society to whom it can bo thoroughly 
applicable — those unerring judges of old books and old wine — 
the Roxburghe Club of London \ Have you not heard that I 
liave been chosen a member of that Society of select Biblio- 
maniacs 1 * 

Dryasdust. {Rummaginy in his pocket.) T did hear something 
of it from Captain Clutterbuck, who wrote to me-— ay, here is 
his letter — tliat such a report was current among the Scottish 
antiquaries, who were much alarmed lest you should be seduced 
into the heresy of preferring Englisli beef to seven-year-old black- 
faced mutton, Maraschino to whisky, and turtle-soup to cock-a- 
leekie; in which case, tliey must ne^s renounce you as a lost 
mau . — ^ But,” adds our friend, looking at the letter — his hand 
is rather of a military description, better used to handle the sword 
than the pen — " Our friend is so much upon the SHUN” — the 
shun, I think it is — "that it must be no light temptation which 
will withdraw him from his incognito.” 

Author. No light temptation, unquestionablv ; but this is a 
powerful one, to hob-or-nob with the lords of the Kteraiy treasures 
of Althorpe and Hodnet, in Madeira negus, brewed by the clas- 
sical Bibdin — to share those profound debates which stamp 
accurately on each " small volume, dark with tarnish'd gold,” its 
ooUar, not of S. S. but of R R. — to toast the immortal memory 
of Caxton, Valdarar, Pynson, and the other fathers of that great 
art, which has made all, and each of us, what we are. These, my 
dear son, are temptations, to which you see me now in the act of 
resigning that quiet chimney-corner of life, in which, unknowing 
and unknown— save by means of the hopeful family to which I 
have given birth— I proposed to wear out the end of life's 
evening gray. 

* The author has pride in recording, that he hod the honour to be elected a 
member of tbie distinguished association, merely as the Author of Waveriejr, 
without any other designation ; and it was an addUioual inducement to throw off 
the mask of an anon^mw anthor, UiM it gives Urn a right to occupy the VWSRI 
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So saying, our venei-able friend took another emphatic touch of 
the tankard, as if the very expression had suggested that specific 
remedy against the evils of life, recommended in the celebrated 
response of Johnson’s anchorite — 

•• Come, my lad, and dnnk some beer.*’ 

When he had placed on the table the silver tankard, and 
fetched a deep sigh to collect the respiration which the long 
draught had interrupted, 1 could not help echoing it, in a note so 
pathetically compassionate, that he fixed his eyes on me with 
surprise. “ How is this 1” said ho, somewhat angrily ; “ do you, 
the creature of my will, grudge me my preferment 1 Have I 
dedicated to you, and your fellows, the best hours of my life for 
these seven years past ; and do you presume to grumble or repine, 
because, in those which are to come, I seek for some enjoyments 
of life in society so congenial to my pursuits 1” I humbled 
myself before the offended Senior, and professed my innocence 
in all that could possibly give him displeasure. He seemed 
partly appeased, but still bent on me an eye of suspicion, while 
he questioned me in the words of old Norton, in tlie ballad of the 
" Rising in the North Country.” 

Author. Wliat wouldst thou have, Francis Norton * 

Thou art my youngest son and heir ; 

Something lies brooding at thy heart— 

Wiiate'er it be, to me declue. 

Dryasdust. Craving, then, your paternal forgiveness for my pre- 
sumption, I only sighed at the possibility of your venturing your- 
self amongst a body of critics, to whom, in the capacity of skilful 
antiquaries, the investigation of truth is an especial duty, and who 
may therefore visit with the more severe censuri;, those aberra- 
tions whiph it is so often your pleasure to make from the path of 
true history. 

Author. I understand you. You mean to say these learned 
persons will have but little toleration for a romance, or a fictitious 
narrative, founded upon history ! 

Dryas^st. Why, sir, I do rather apprehend, that their 
respect for the foundation will bo such, that they may be apt to 
quarrel with the inconsistent nature of ^e superstructure ; just as 
every classical traveller pours forth expressions of sorrow and 
indignation, when, in travelling through Greece, he chances to see 
a Turkish kiosk rising on the ruins of an ancient temple. 

Author. But since wo cannot rebuild the temple, a kiosk may 
be a pretty thing, may it not t Not quite correct in architecture, 
strictly and classically criticised ; but presenting something un- 
common to the eye, and something fantastic to the imagination, 
on which tlie spectator gazes with pleasure of the same descrip- 
tion which arises from the perusal of an Eastern tale. 

Dtyasdusl. I am unable to dispute with you in metaphor, rir ; 
bat 1 must say, in discharge of my conscience, that you stand 
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much censured for adulterating the pure sources of historical 
knowledge. You approach them, men say, like the drunken 
yeoman, who, once upon a time, polluted the crystal spring whicli 
supplied the thirst of his family, with a score of sugar loaves and 
a hogshead of rum ; and thereby converted a simple and whole- 
some beverage into a stupifying, brutifying, and intoxicating fluid ; 
sweeter, indeed, to the taste than the natural lymph, but, for that 
very reason, more seductively dangerous. 

Author. I allow your metaphor. Doctor ; but yet, though good 
punch cannot supply the want of spring water, it is, when 
modestly used, no malum, in se ; and I should have thought it a 
shabby thing of the parson of the parish, had he helped to drink 
out the well on Saturday night, and preached a^inst the honest 
hospitable yeoman on Sunday morning. I should have answered 
him, that the very flavour of the liquor should have put him at 
once upon his guard ; and that, if he had taken a drop over much, 
he ought to blame his own imprudence more than the hospitality 
of his entertainer. 

Dryasdust. 1 profess I do not exactly see how this applies. 

Author. No ; you are one of those numerous disputants, who 
will never follow their metaphors a step farther than it goes their 
own way. 1 will explain. A poor fellow, like myself, weary 
with ransacking lib own barren and bounded imagination, loolm 
out for some general subject in the huge and boundless field of 
history, which holds forth examples of every land — lights on 
some personage, or some combination of circumstances, or some 
striking trait of manners, which he thinks may be advantageously 
used as the basis of a fictitious narrative — bedizens it with such 
colouring as his skill suggests — ornaments it with such romantic 
circumsUnces as may heighten the general effect — invests it with 
such shades of character, as will best contrast it with each otlier 
— and thinks, perhaps, he has done some service to the public, if 
he can present to them a lively fictitious picture, for which the 
original anecdote or circumstance which he made free to press 
into his service, only furnished a slight sketch. Now I cannot 
perceive any harm in this. The stores of history are accessible 
to every one ; and are no more exhausted or impoverislied by the 
hints thus borrowed from them, tlian tlie fountain is drained by 
the Avater which we subtract for domestic purposes. And in 
reply to the sober charge of falsehood, against a narrative 
announced positively to be fictitious, one can only answer, by 
Prior’s exclamation, 

“ Odzooks, must one swear to tho truth of a song ?’* 

Dryasdust. Nay ; but I fear me diat you are here eluding the 
charge. Men do not seriously accuse you of misrepresenting 
history ; although I assure you I have seen some grave treatises, 
in which it was thought necessary to contradict your assertions. 

Author. That certainly was to point a discharge of artillery 
against a wreath of morning mist. 
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Dryasdust. But besides, and especially, it is said that you are 
ill danger of causing history to be neglected — readers being 
contented with such frothy and superficial knowledge as they 
acquire from your works, to the effect of inducing them to neglect 
the severer and more accurate sources of information. 

Author. I deny the consequence. On the contrary, I rather 
hope tliat I have turned the attention of the public on various 
points, which have received elucidation from writers of more 
learning and rest^arch, in consequence of my novels having 
attached some intf-rest to them. I might give instances, but I 
hate vanity — 1 hate vanity. The history of the divining rod is 
well known — it is a slight valueless twig in itself, but indicates, 
by its motion, where veins of precious metal are concealed below 
the earth, which afterwards enrich the adventurers by whom they 
are laboriously and carefully wrought. 1 claim no more merit for 
my historical hints ; but this is something. 

Dryasdust. We severer antiquaries, sir, may grant that this 
is true ; to wit, that your works may occasionally have put men 
of solid judgment upon researches which they would not perhaps 
have otherwise thought of undertaking. But this will leave you 
still accountable for misleading tlie young, tlie indolent, and the 
pddy, by thrusting into their hands, works, which, wliile they 
have so much the appearance of conveying information, as may 
prove perhaps a salve to their consciences for employing their 
leisure in the perusal, yet leave their giddy brains contented with 
the crude, uncertain, and often false statements, which your 
novels aboimd with. 

Author. It would be very unbecoming in me, revtjrond sir, 
to accuse a gentleman of your cloth of cant ; but pray, is tliere 
not something like it in the pathos with which yoi. enforce these 
dangers I I aver, on the contrary, that by introducing the busy 
and the youthful to ** truths severe in fairy fiction dress’d,”* I am 
doing a real service to the more ingenious and the more apt 
among them ; for the love of knowledge wants but a beginning — 
the least spark will give fire when the train is properly prepared ; 
and having been interested in fictitious adventures, ascribed to a 
historical period and characters, the reader begins next to be 
anxious to learn what the facts really were, and how far the 
novelist has justly represented them. 

But even where the mind of the more careless reader remains 
satisfied with the light perusal he has afforded to a tale of fictiem, 
he will still lay down the book with a degree of knowledra, not 
perhaps of ffie most accurate kind, but such as he mi^t not 
otlierwise have acquired. Nor is this limited to minds of a low 
and incurious description ; but, on the contrary, comprehends 

* The Doctor has denied the author’s title to shelter himself under this quo* 
tatim ; but the autlior continues to think himself entitled to all tlie shelter, 
which, threadbare as it is, it may yet be able to afford him. The truth severe 
applies not to the narrative itself, but to the moral it conveys, in which the 
author has not been thought deficient. The ” fairy fiction” is the conduct of ttia 
story which the tale is invented to elucidate. 
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many persons otherwise of high talents, who, nevertheless, either 
from lack of time, or of perseverance, are willing to sit down con- 
tented with the slight information which is acquired in such a 
manner. The great Duke of Marlborough, for example, having 
quoted, in conversation, some fact of English history ratlier inac- 
curately, was requested to name his authority. “ Shakspeare’s 
Historical Plays,” answered the conqueror of Blenheim ; " the 
only Englisli history I ever read in my life ” And a hasty recol- 
lection will convince any of us how much better we arc acquainted 
with those parts of Englisli history which that immortal bard has 
dramatized, than with any other portion of British story. 

Dryasdvut. And you, worthy sir, ai-e ambitious to render a 
similar service to posterity ! 

Author. May the saints forefend T should be guilty of such 
unfounded vanity ! I only shew what has been done when there 
were giants in the laud. We pigmies of the present day, may at 
least, however, do something ; and it is well to keep a pattern 
before our eyes, tliough that pattern be inimitable. 

Dryasdust. Well, sir. with me you must have your own 
course ; and for reasons well known to jou, it is impossible for me 
ter reply to you m argument. But I doubt if all you have said 
will reconcile the public to the anachronisms of your present 
volumes. Here you have a Countess of Derby fetched out of her 
cold grave, and saddled with a set of adventures dated twenty 
years after her death, besides being given up as a Catholic, when 
she was in fact a zealous Huguenot. 

Author. She may sue me for damages, as in tlie case Dido 
rersus Virgil. 

Dryasdust. A worse fault is, that your manners are even 
more incorrect than usual. Your Puritan is faintly traced, in 
comparison to your Cameronian. 

Author. I agree to the charge ; but although I still consider 
hypocrisy and enthusiasm as fit food for ridicule and satire, yet 
1 am sensible of the difficulty of holding fanaticism up to laughter 
or abhorrence, without using colouring which may give offence to 
the sincerely worthy and religious. Many things are lawful 
which we are taught are not convenient ; and there are many 
tones of feeling which are too respectable to be insulted, though 
we do not altogether sympathize witli them. 

Dryasdust. Not to mention, my worthy sir, that perhaps you 
may tiiink the subject exhausted. 

Author. The devil take the men of this generation for patting 
the worst construction on their neighbour’s conduct ! 

So saying, and flinging a testy sort of adieu towards me with 
his hand, he opened the door, and ran hastily down stairs. 1 
started on my feet, and rang for my servant, who instantly came. 

I demanded what had become of the stranger — he denied that 
any such had been admitted — I pointed to the empty decanters, 
and he — he — he had the assurance to intimate that such 
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▼acanoies were sometimes made when I had no better company 
than my own. I do not know what to make of this doubtful 
matter, but will certainly imitate your example, in placing this 
dialogue, with my present letter, at the head of Pevertl of the 
Peak. 1 am, 

Dear Sir, 

Very much your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

Jonas Dryasdust. 


Michaelmas day, 1823, Yoak. 
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CHAPTER I. 

When civil dudgeon first grow liigli. 

And men fell out, they knew not why ; 

When foul words, JenTousies, and fears. 

Set folk together by the ears — 

Butlbr. 

William, the Conqueror of England, was, or supposed himself 
to be, the father of a certain William Peveril, who attended him 
to the battle of Hastings, and there distinguished himself. The 
liberal-minded monarch, who assumed in his charters the veri- 
table title of Gulielmus Bastardus, was not likely to let his son’s 
illegitimacy be any bar to the course of his royal favour, when 
the laws of England were issued from the mouth of the Norman 
victor, and the lands of the Saxons were at his unlimited disposal. 
William Peveril obtained a liberal grant of property and lordships 
in Derbyshire, and became the erector of that Gothic fortress, 
which, hanging over the mouth of the Devil’s Cavern, so well 
known to tourists, gives tlie name of Castleton to the adjacent 
village. 

From this feudal Baron, who chose his nest upon the principles 
on which an eagle selects her eyry, and built it in such a fashion 
as if he had intended it, as an Irishman said of the Martello 
towers, for the sole purpose of puzzling posterity, tliere was, or 
conceived themselves to be, descended (for their pedigree was 
rather hypothetical) an opulent family of knightly rank, in thft 
same county of Derby. The great fief of Castleton, with its 
adjacent wastes and forests, and all the wonders which they oon> 
tain, had been forfeited in King John’s stormy days, by one 
William Peveril, and had been granted anew to the Lord Ferrers 
of that day. Yet this William’s descendants, though no longer 
possessed of what they alleged to have been their original pro- 
perty, were long dislinraished by the proud title cf Peverils of 
the Peak, which served to mark their high descmit, and lofty 
pretensions. 
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lu Charles the Second’s time, the representative of this ancient 
family was Sir Geoffrey Peveril, a man who had many of the 
ordinary attributes of an old-fasliioncd country gentleman, and 
very few individual traits to distinguish him from the general 
portrait of that worthy class of mankind. He was proud of small 
advantages, angry at small disappointments, incapable of forming 
any resolution or opinion abstracted from his own prejudices — 
he was proud of his birth, lavish in his housekeeping, convivial 
witli those kindred and acquaintances, who would allow his 
superiority in rank — contentions and quarrelsome with all that 
crossed his pretensions — kind to the poor, except when they 
plundered his game — a royalist in his political opinions, and one 
who detested alike a Roundhead, a poacher, and a Presbyterian. 
In religion Sir Geoffrey was a high-churchman, of so exalted a 
strain that many thought he still nourished in private the Roman 
C'atliolic tenets, which his family had only renounced in his father’s 
time, and that he had a dispensation for conforming in outward 
observances to the Protestant faith. There w’as at least such 
a scandal amongst the Puritans, and the influence which Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril certainly appeared to possess amongst the 
Catholic gentlemen of Derbyshire and Cheshire, seemed to give 
countenance to the rumour. 

Such was Sir Geoffrey, who might have passed to his grave 
without farther distinction than a brass-plate in the chance), had 
he not lived in times which forced tho most inactive spirits into 
exertion, as a tempest influences the sluggish waters of tlie deadest 
mere. When the Civil Wars broke out, Peveril of tho Peak, 
proud from pedigree, and brave by constitution, raised a regiment 
for the* King, and shewed upon several occasions more capacity 
for command, than men had heretofore given Itir i credit for. 

Even in the midst of the civil turmoil, he fell in love with, and 
married)' a beautiful and amiable young lady of the noble house 
of Stanley ; and from that time had the more merit in his loyalty, 
as it divorced him from her society, unless at very brief intervals, 
when his duty permitted an occasional visit to his home. Scorn- 
ing to be allured from his military duty by domestic inducements, 
Peveril of the Peak fought on for several rough years of civil war, 
and performed his part with sufficient gallantry, until his regi- 
ment was surprised and cut to pieces by Poyutz, Cromwell’s 
enterprising and successful gen^^l of cavalry. The defeated 
Cavalier escaped from the field in battle, and, like a true descen- 
dant of William the Conqueror, disdaining submission, threw 
himself into his own castellated mansion, which was attacked and 
dreaded hi a siege of that irregular kind which caused the destruc- 
tiou of so many baronial residences daring the course of those 
unhappy wars. Martiudale Castle, after having sufiPered severely 
from the cannon which Cromwell himself brought against it, was 
at len^h surrendered when in the last extremity. Sir Geoffirey 
himaelf became a prisoner, and while his liberty was only restored 
upon a promise of remaitung a peaceful subject to the Common- 
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wealth in future, his former delinquencies, as they were termed 
by the ruling party, were severely punished by fine and seques* 
tration. 

But neither his forced promise, nor the fear of fartlier unpleasant 
consequences to his person or property, could prevent Peveril of 
the Peak from joining the gallant Earl of Derby the night before 
tlie fatal engagement in Wiggan-lanc, where the Earl’s forces 
were dispersed. Sir Geoffrey having had his share in that action, 
escaped with the relics of the royahsts after the defeat, to join 
Cliarles II. He witnessed also the final defeat of Worcester, 
where he was a second time made prisoner ; and as, in the 
opinion of Croniwell and the language of the times, he was 
regarded as an obstinate malignant, he was in great danger of 
having shared with the Earl of Derby his execution at Bolton-le- 
Monr, having partaken with him the dangers of two actions. But 
Sir Geoffrey’s life was preserved by the interest of a friend, 
who possessed influence in the councils of Oliver. — This was a 
Mr Bridgenorth, a gentleman of middling quality, whose father 
had been successful in some commercial adventure during the 
peacelul reign of James I. ; and who had bequeathed his son a 
considerable sum of money, in addition to the moderate patrimony 
which he inherited from his father. 

The substantial, though small-sized brick building of Moul- 
trassie Hall, was but two miles distant from Martin^le Castle, 
and the young Bridgenorth attended the same school with the heir 
of the Pevcrils. A sort of companionship, if not intimacy, took 
place betivixt them, which continued during tlieir youthful sports 
— the rather that Bridgenorth, though he did not at heart admit 
Sir Geoffrey’s claims of superiority to the extent which the oUier’s 
vanity would have exacted, paid deference in a reasonable degree 
to tlie representative of a family so much more ancient and im- 
portant than his own, without conceiving that he in any respect 
degraded himself by doing so. 

Mr Bridgenorth did not, however, carry his complaisance so 
far as to embrace Sir Geoffrey’s side during the Civil War. On 
the contrary, as an active Justice of the Peace, he rendered much 
assistance in arraying the militia in the cause of the Parliament, 
and for some time held a military commission in that service. 
This was partly owing to his religious principles, for he was a 
zealous Presbyterian, partly to his political ideas, which, without 
being absolutely deraocratical, favoured the popular side of thd 
great national question. Besides, he was a moneyed man, and 
to a certain extent had a shrewd eye to his worldly interest. Ho 
understood how to improve the opportunities which civil war 
afforded, of advancing his fortune, oy a dexterous use of his 
capital ; and he was not at a loss to perceive that these were 
likely to be obtained in joining the Parliament ; while the King’s 
caueie, as it was managed, held out nothing to the wealthy but a 
course of exaction and compulsory loans. For these reasons, 
Bi^idgenorth became a decided Roundhead, and all friendly com- 
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munication betwixt his neighbour and him was abruptly broken 
asunder. This was done with tiie less acrimonyj that, during the 
Civil War, Sir Greoffrey was almost constantly in the field, follow- 
ing the vacillating and unhappy fortunes of his master ; while 
Major Bridgenor^, who soon renounced active military service, 
resided chiefly in London, and only occasionally visited the Hall. 

Upon these visits, it was with great pleasure he received the 
intelligence, tliat Lady Peveril had shewn much kindness to Mrs 
Bridgenorth, and had actually given her and her family shelter 
in Martiudale Castle, when Moultrassie Hall was threatened with 
pillage by a body of Prince Rupert’s ill-disciplined Cavaliers. 
This acquaintance had been matured b^r frequent walks together, 
which the vicinity of their places of residence suffered the Lady 
Peveril to have with Mrs Bridgenorth, who deemed herself 
much honoured in being thus admitted into the society of so 
distinguished a lady. Major Bridgenorth heard of this growing 
intimacy with great pleasure, and he determined to repay the 
obligation, as far as he could without much hurt to himself, by 
interfering with all his influence, in behalf of her unfortunate 
husband. It was chiefly owing to Major Bridgenorth’s media- 
tion, that Sir Geoffrey’s life was saved after the battle of Wor- 
cester. He obtained him permission to compound for his estate 
on easier terms than many who had been less obstinate in malig- 
nancy ; and, finally, when, in order to raise tlie money to the 
composition, tlie Knight was obliged to sell a considerable portion 
of his patrimony. Major Bridgnorth became the purchaser, and 
that at a larger price than had been paid to any Cavalier under 
such circumstances, by a member of Uic Committee for Scquestni- 
tions. It is true, the prudent committeeman did not, by any 
means, lose sight of his own interest in the transaction, for the 
price was, after all, very moderate, and the property lay adjacent 
to Moultrassie Hall, the value of which was at least trebled by 
tlie acquisition. But then it was also true, that the unfortunate 
owner must have submitted to much worse conditions, had the 
committeeman used, as others did, the full advantages which his 
situation gave him ; and Bridgenorth took credit to himself, and 
received it from others, for having, on this occasion, fairly 
sacrificed his interest to his liber^ty. 

Sir Geoffrey Peveril was of the same opinion, and the rather 
that Mr Bridgenorth seemed to bear his exaltation with great 
moderation, and was disposed to shew him personally the same 
deference in his present sunshine of prosperity, which he had 
exhibited formerly in their early acquaintance. It is but justice 
to Major Bridmnorth to observe, that in this conduct he paid 
respect as much to the misfortunes as to tlie pretensions of his 
far^escended neighbour, and that, with the frank generosity of 
a blunt Englishman, he conceded points of ceremony, about wmch 
ne himself was indifferent, merely because he saw that his doing 
so nve pleasure to Sir Geoffrey. 

reveril of the Peidc did justice to his neighbour’s delicacy, in 
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consideration of which he forgot many things. He foigot that 
Mafor Bridgenorth was already in possession of a fair third of 
his estate, and had various pecuniary claims affecting the re< 
mainder, to the extent of one-tliird more. He endeavoured 
even to forget, what it was still more difficult not to remember, 
the altered situation in which tliey and their mansions now stood 
to each other. 

Before the Civil War, the superb battlements and turrets of 
Martindale Castle looked down on the red brick-built Hall, as it 
stole out from the green plantations, just as an oak in Martindale 
Chase would have looked beside one of the stunted and formal 
young beech-trees with which Bridgenorth had graced his avenue; 
but after the siege w’hich we have commemorated, the enlarged 
and augmented Hall was as much predominant in the landscape 
over the shattered and blackened ruins of the Castle, of which 
only one wing was left habitable, as the youtliful beech, in all its 
vigour of shoot and bud, would appear to the same aged oak 
stripped of its boughs, and rifted by lightning, one-half laid in 
shivers on the ground, and the other remaining a blackened and 
ungraceful trunk, rent and splintered, and without either life or 
leaves. Sir Geoffrey could not but feel, that the situation and 
prospects were exchanged as disadvantageously for himself as 
the appearance of their mansions ; and that though the authori^ 
of the man in office under the Parliament, the sequestrator, and 
the Committeeman, had been only exerted for the protection of 
the Cavalier and the malignant, they would bare been as effectual 
if applied to procure his utter ruin ; and that he was become a 
client, while his neighbour was elevated into a patron. 

There were two considerations, besides the necessity of the 
case and the constant advice of his lady, which enabled Peveril 
of the Peak to endure, with some patience, this state of degrada- 
tion. The first was, that the politics of Major Bridgenorth began, 
on many points, to assimilate themselves to his own. As a 
Presbyterian, he was not an utter enemy to monarchy, and had 
been considerably shocked at the unexpected trial and execution 
of the King ; as a civilian and a man of property, he feared the 
domination of the military ; and though he wished not to see 
Charles restored by force of arms, yet he arrived at the conclu- 
sion, tiiat to bring back the heir of toe royal family on such terms 
of composition as might ensure toe protection of those popular 
immunities and privileges for which too Long Parliament had 
at first contended, would be the surest and most desirable 
termination to the mutations in state affairs which had agitated 
Britain. Indeed, toe Major’s ideas on this point approawed so 
nearly those of his neighbour, that be had well-nigh suffered Sir 
Geo^y, who had a finger in almost all the conspiracies of toe 
Royalists, to involve him in the unfortunate rising of Penruddock 
and Groves, in the west, in which many of the Presbyterian in- 
terest, as well as the Cavalier par^, were engaged. And though 
his haMtoal prodsnoe eventuidly kept him out of this and 
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daubers. Major Bridgenorth was considered daring the last years 
of Cromwell’s domination, and the interregnum which succeeded, 
as a disaffected person to the Commonwealth, and a favourer of 
Charles Stewart. 

But besides this approximation to the same political opi- 
nions, another bond of intimacy united the families of the 
Castle and the Hall. Major Bridgenorth, fortunate, and emi- 
nently so, in all his worldly transactions, was visited by severe 
and reiterated misfortunes in his family, and became, in this 
particular, an object of compassion to his poorer and more 
decayed neighbour. Betwixt the breaking ont of the Civil War 
and the Restoration, he lost successively a hiinily of no less than 
six children, apparently through a delicacy of constitution, which 
cut off tlie little prattlers at the early 'age when tliey most wind 
themselves around the heart of the parents. 

In the beginning of the year 1658, Major Bridgenorth was 
childless ; ei'e it ended, he had a daughter, indeed, but her birth 
was purchased by the death of an affectionate wife, whose consti- 
tution had been exhausted by maternal grief, and by tlic anxious 
and harrowing reflection, that from her the children they had 
lost derived that delicacy of healtli, which proved unable to under- 
go the tear and wear of existence. The same voice which told 
Bridgenorth that he was father of a living child, (it was the 
friendly voice of Lady Peveril,) communicated to him the melan- 
choly intelligence that he was no longer a husband. The feelings 
of Major Bridgenorth were strong and deep, rather than hasty 
and vehement $ and his grief assumed the form of a sullen stupor, 
from which neither the friendly remonstrances of Sir Geoffrey, 
who did not fail to be with his neighbour at tlus distressing con- 
juncture, even though he knew he must meet the Presbyte- 
rian pastor, nor the ghostly exhortations of this latter person, 
were able to rouse the unfortunate widower. 

At length Lady Peveril, with the ready invention of a female 
sharpened by the sight of distress and the feelings of sympatli;^, 
tried on the sufferer one of those experiments by which grief is 
often awakened from despondency into tears. She placed in 
Bridgenorth’s atms the infant whose birth had cost him so dear, 
and conjured him to remember tlmt his Alice was not yet dead, 
since she survived in the helpless child she had left to his pater- 
nal care. 

“Take her away — take her away 1” said the unhappy man, 
and they were the first words he had spoken ; “ let me not look 
on her — it is but another blossom that has bloomed to fade, and 
the tree that bore it will never flourish more 1” 

He almW threw the child into Lady Peveril’s arms, placed his 
hands before his fitu^e, and wept aloud. Lady Peveril did not say 
« be comforted,” but she ventured to promise that the blossma 
ahould ripen to friiit. 

“ Never, never I” said Bridgenorth ; “ take the unhappy child 
away, and let me only know when 1 shall wear black for her — 
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Wear black 1” he exclaimed, interrupting himself, ^^wltat other 
colour shall I wear during the remainder of my life ?” 

** I will take the child for a season,” said Lady Peveril, “ since 
the wght of her is so painful to you ; and the little Alice shall 
share the nursery of our Julian, until it shall be pleasure and not 
pain for you to look on her.” 

“ Tliat hour will never come,” said the unhappy father ; “ her 
doom is written — she will foLow the rest — God’s will be done. 
— Lady, I thank you — I trust her to your care ; and I thank 
God that my eyo shall not see her dying agonies.” 

Without detaining the reader’s attention longer on this painful 
theme, it is enough to say tliat the Lady Peveril did undertake 
the duties of a mother to the little orphan ; and perhaps it was 
owing, in a great measure, to her judicious treatment of the 
infant, that its feeble hold of life was preserved, since the glim- 
mering spark might probably have been altogether smothered, 
had it, like the Major’s former children, undergone the over-care 
and over-nursing of a mother rendered nervously cautious and 
anxious by so many successive losses. The lady was the more 
ready to undertake this charge, tliat she herself had lost two 
infant children ; and tliat she attributed the preservation of the 
third, now a fine healtliy child of three years old, to Julian’s being 
subjected to rather a different course of diet and treatment than 
was then generally practised. She resolved to follow the same 
regimen with tlie little orphan, which she had observed in the 
case of her own boy j and it was equally successful. By a more 
sparing use of medicine, by a bolder admission of fresh air, by a 
firm, yet cautious attention to encourage rather tlian to supersede 
the exertions of nature, the puny infant, under the care of an 
excellent nurse, ^adually improved in strength and in liveliness. 

Sir Geoffrey, like most men of his frank and good-natured dis- 
position, was naturally fond of children, and so much compassion- 
ated the sorrows of his neighbour, that he entirely forgot his being 
a Presbyterian, until it became necessary that the infant should 
be christened by a teacher of that persuasion. 

This was a trying case — the father seemed incapable of giving 
direction ; and that the tliresliold of Martindale Castle should be 
violated by the heretical step of a dissenting clergyman, was 
matter of horror to its orthodox owner. He had seen the famous 
Hugh Peters, with a Bible in one hand and a pistol in the other, 
ride in triumph through the court-door when Martindale waa 
surrendered ; and the bitterness of that hour had entered likp 
iron into his soul. Yet such was Lady Peveril’s influence over 
the prejudices of her husband, that he was induced to connive at 
the ceremony taking place in a remote garden-house, whicli was 
not properly within the precincts of the Castle-wall. The lady 
even dared to be present while the ceremony was performed by 
the Reverend Master Solsgrace, who had once preached a sermon 
of three hoars’ length before the House of Commons, upon a 
thanki^ving occasion after the relief of Exeter. Sir Geoffi«y 
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Peveril took care to be absent the whole day from the Castle, and 
it was only from the great interest which he took in the washing, 
perfuming, and as it were purification of the summer-house, that 
it could have been guessed he knew any thing of what had taken 
place in it. 

But, whatever prejudices the ^od Knight might entertain 
against his neighbour’s form of religion, they did not in any way 
influence his feelings towards him as a sufferer under severe 
affliction. The mode in which he shewed his sympathy was 
rather singular, but exactly suited tlie character of both, and the 
terms on which they stood with each other. 

Morning after morning the good Baronet made Moultrassie 
Hall tlie termination of his walk or ride, and said a single word 
of kindness as he passed. Sometimes he entered the old parlour 
where the proprietor sat in solitary wretchedness and despon- 
dency j but more frequently, (for Sir Geoffrey did not pretend to 
great talents of conversation,) he paused on the terrace, and 
stopping or halting his horse % tlie latticed window, said aloud 
to the melancholy inmate, How is it with you. Master Bridge- 
north !’* (the Knight would never acknowledge his neighbour’s 
military rank of Major ;) ‘‘ I just looked in to bid you keep a 
good heart, man, and to tell you that Julian is well, and little 
Alice is well, and all are well at Martindale Castle.” 

A deep sigh, sometimes coupled with “ I thank you, Sir Geof- 
frey ; my grateful duty waits on Lady Peveril,” was generally 
Bridgenorth’s only answer. But the news was received on the 
one part with the kindness which was designed upon the other ; it 
gradually became less painful and more interesting ; the lattice 
window was never closed, nor was the leathern easy-ebair which 
stood next to it, ever empty, when the usual hour of the Baronet’s 
momentary visit approached. At length the expectation of that 
paining minute berame the pivot upon which tlie thoughts of poor 
Bridgenorth turned during all the rest of the day. Most men 
have known the influence of such brief but ruling moments at 
some period of their lives. The moment when a lover passes the 
window of his mistress — the moment when the epicure hears the 
dinner-bell, — is that into which is crowded the whole interest of 
the day ; the hours which precede it are spent in anticipation ; 
the hours which follow, in reflection on what has passed ; and 
fancy dwelling on each brief circumstance, gives to seconds the 
duration of minutes, to minutes that of hours. Thus seated in 
his lonely chair, Bridgenorth could catch at a distance the stately 
step of Sir Geoffrey, or the heavy tramp of his war-horse. Black 
Hastings, which h^ borne him in many an action ; ho cotdd hear 
the hum^of " The King shall enjoy his own again,” or the habi- 
tual whistle of " Cuckolds and Roundheads,” me into reverential 
dlence, as the Knight approached the mansion of affliction ; and 
then came the strong h^e voi<^ of the huntsman soldier with its 
usual greeting. 

By degrees the communiefttion became something more pro- 
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tracted, as Major Bridgenorth’s grief, like all human feelings, 
lost its overwhelming violence, and permitted him to attend, in 
some degree, to what passed around him, to discharge various 
duties which pressed upon him, and to give a share of attention 
to the situation of the country, distracted as it was by the con- 
tending factions, whose strife only terminated in tlie Restoration. 
Still, however, though slowly recovering from the effects of the 
shock which he had sustained, Major Bridgenorth felt himself 
as yet unable to make up his mind to the effort necessary to see 
his infant ; and though separated by so short a distance from 
tlie being in whose existence he was more interested than in 
any thing the world afforded, ho only made himself acquainted 
with the windows of the apai*tment where little Alice was lodged, 
and was often observed to watch them from the terrace, as Uiey 
brightened in the evening under tlie influence of the setting 
sun. In truth, though a strong-minded man in most respects, 
he was unable to lay aside the gloomy impression that this 
remaining pledge of affection was soon to be convoyed to that 

E ve which had already devoured all besides that was dear to 
t ; and he awaited in miserable suspense the moment when he 
should hear that symptoms of the fatal malady had begun to shew 
themselves. 

The voice of Peveril continued to be that of a comforter, until 
the month of April, 1660, when it suddenly assumed a new and 
different tone. “ The King shall enjoy his own again,” far from 
ceasing, as the hasty tread of Black Hastings came up the 
avenue, boro burden to the clatter of his hoofs on the paved 
court-yard, as Sir Geoffrey sprang from his great war-saddle^ 
now once more garnished with pistols of two feet in length, and, 
armed with steel-cap, back and breast, and a truncheon in his 
hand, he rushed into the apartment of the astonished Major, with 
his eyes sparkling, and his cheek inflamed, while he called out, 
** Up ! up, neighbour ! No time now to mope in the chimney- 
corner ! Where is your buff-coat and broadsword, man ! Take 
the true side once in your life, and mend past mistakes. The 
King is all lenity, man — all royal nature and mercy. I will get 
your full pardon,” 

What means all this V* said Bridfpnorth — “ Is all well with 
you — all well at Martindale Castle, Sir Geoffrey 1” 

** Well as you could wish them, Alice, and Julian, and all. l^t 
T have news worth twenty of tiiat — Monk has declared at Lon- 
don against those stinking scoundrels the Rump. Fairfax is up 
in Yorkshire — for tlie King — for the King, man ! Cliurehmeu, 
Presbyterians, and all, are in buff and bandoleer for King Charles. 

I have a letter from Fairfax to secure Derby and Chesterfield 
with all the men I can make. D---n him, flue tiiat I should take 
orders from him 1 But never mind that — all are friends now, 
and you and I, good neighbour, will charge abreast, as good 
neighbours should. See there ! read — read — read — and then 
boot and saddle in an instant-. 

VOl. XV. 


D 
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* Hoy for cavaliers— ho for cavaliers. 

Pray for cavaliers. 

Dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub. 

Have at old Heelsehub, 

Oliver shakes in his bier!’ '* 

After thundering forth this elegant effusion of loyal enthusiasm^ 
tlie sturdy Cavalier’s heart became too full. He threw himself on 
a seat, and exclaiming, ‘‘Did ever I think to live to see this 
happy day 1” ho wept, to his own surprise, as much as to that of 
Bridgenorth. 

Upon considering the crisis in which the country was placed, 
it appeared to Major Bridgenorth, as it had done to Fairfax, and 
other leaders of the Presbyterian party, that their frank embrac- 
ing of the royal interest was the wisest and most patriotic measure 
wmch they could adopt in the circumstances, when all ranks and 
classes of men were seeking refuge from tlio uncertainty and 
varied oppression attending the repeated contests between the 
factions of Westminster Hall and of Wallingford House. Accor- 
dingly he joined with Sir Geoffrey, with less enthusiasm indeed, 
but with equal sincerity, taking such measures as seemed proper 
to secure their part of the country on the King’s behalf, which 
was done as effectually and peaceably as in other parts of Eng- 
land. The neighbours were both at Chesterfield, when nows 
arrived that the King had landed in England ; and Sir Geoffrey 
instantly announced his purpose of waiting upon his Majesty, 
even before his return to the Castle of Martindale. 

“ Who knows, neighbour,” he said, “ whetlier Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril will ever return t<^ Martindale ? Titles must be going 
amongst them yonder, and I have deserved something among the 
rest. — Lord Peveril would sound well — or stay, Earl of Mariin- 
dale — no, not of Martindale — Earl of the Peak. — Meanwhile, 
trust "your affairs to me — I will seo you secured — I would you 
had been no Presbyterian, neighbour — a knighthood, — 1 mean 
a knight-bachelor, not a knight-baronet, — would have served 
your turn well.” 

“ 1 leave these things to my betters, Sir Geoffrey,” said the. 
Major, “ and desire nothing so earnestly as to find all well at Mai> 
tindale when I return.” 

“ You will — you will find them all wcU,” said the Baronet; 
« Julian, Alice, Lady Peveril, and all of them — Bear my com- 
mendations to them, and kiss them all, neighbour, Lady Peveril 
and all — you may kiss a Countess when 1 come back; all will 
go well with you now you are turned honest man.” 

“ I always meant to be so. Sir Geoffrey,” said Bridgenorth, 
caln^. 

“ Well, well, well — no offence meant,” said the Knight, “all 
is well now — so you to Moultrasrie Hall, and I to Whi^all. 
&id I well, aha i So ho, mine host, a stoup of Canary to the 
King’s health ere we get to horse — I forgot, nmghbour — you 
drink no healths.” 
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I wish the King’s health, as sincerely as if I drank a gallon 
to it,” replied the Major; "and I wish you, Sir Geoffrey, all 
success on your journey, and a safe return.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Why then, ve will hare bellowinar of beeves. 

Broaching of barrels, bmttdisinng of spigots ; 

Blood shall flow freely, but It shall be gore 
Of herds and flocks, and venison and poultry. 

Join’d to the brave licartVblood of John-a-Barlevcom ’ 

Old Play. 

Whatever rewards Giarles might have condescended to be- 
stow in acknowledgment of the sufferings and loyalty of Peveril 
of the Peak, he had none in his disposal equal to the pleasure 
which Providence had reserved for Bridgenorth on his return to 
Derbyshire. The exertion to which he had been summoned, tiad 
had the usual effect of restoring to a certain extent the activity 
and energy of his character, and he felt it would be unbecoming 
to relapse into the state of lethargic melancholy from which it 
had roused him. Time also had its usual effect in mitigating the 
subjects of his regret ; and when he had pasircd one day at the 
Hail in regretting that he could not expect the indirect news of 
his daughter’s health, which Sir Geoffrey used to communicate in 
his almost daily call, he reflected that it would bo in every respect 
becoming that he should pay a personal visit at Martindale 
Castle, carry thither the remembrances of the knight to his lady, 
assui'e her of his health, and satisfy himself respecting that of his 
daughter. He armed himself for the worst — he called to recol- 
lection the thin cheeks, faded eye, wasted hand, pallid lip, which 
had marked the decaying health of all his former infants. 

" I shall see,” he said, " these signs of mortality once more — 

I shall once more see a beloved being to whom I have given 
birth, gliding to the grave which ought to enclose me long l^fore 
her. No matter — it is unmanly so long to shrink from that 
which must be — God’s will be done !” 

He went accordingly, on the subsequent morning, to Martin- 
dale Castle, and gave the lady the welcome assurances of her 
husband’s ^ety, and of his hopes of preferment. 

" For the first, may Almighty God be praised 1” said the Li^y 
Peveril ; “ and be the oflier as our gracious and restored Sovereign 
may will it. We are great enough for our means, and have 
means sufficient for contentment, though not for splendour. And 
now I see, good Master Bridjranorth, we folly of putting fidth in 
idle presentiments of eviL So often had Sir Geoffrey’s repeated 
attempts in favour of the Stewarts led him into new misfortunes, 
tlut when, the other morning, 1 saw him once more dressed in 
his fatal armour, and heard tiio sound of his trumpet, which bad 
been so long silent, it seemed to me as if 1 saw his shroud, and 
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heard his death-knell. 1 say this to you, good neighbour, the 
rather because I fear your own mind has been harassed with 
anticipations of impending calamity, which it may please God to 
avert in your case as it has done in mine ; and here comes a sight 
which bears good assurance of it.’* 

The door of the apartment opened as she spoke, and two lovely 
children entered. The eldest, Julian Peveril, a fine boy betwixt 
four and five years old, led in his hand, with an air of dignified 
support and attention, a little girl of eighteen months, who 
rolled and tottered along, keeping herself with difficulty upright 
by the assistance of her elder, stronger, and masculine com- 
panion. 

Bridgenorth cast a hasty and fearful glance upon the counte- 
nance of his daughter, and, even in that glimpse, perceived, with 
exquisite delight, that his fears were unfounded. He caught her 
in his arms, pressed her to his heart, and the child, though at first 
alamed at the vehemence of his caresses, pijesently, as if prompted 
by Nature, smiled in reply to them, fi^n he held her at qprae 
distance from him, and examined her more attentively ; he satis- 
fied himself that the complexion of the young cherub he had in 
his arms was not the hectic tinge of disease, but the clear hue of 
ruddy health } and that though her little frame was slight, it was 
firm and springy. 

I did not think that it could have been thus,” he said, looking 
to Lady Peveril, who had sat observing the scene with great 
pleasure ; ** but praise be to God in the first instance, and nexfy 
thanks to you, madam, who have been bis insUniment.” 

Julian must lose his playfellow now, I suppose!” said the 
lady ; but the Hall is not distant, and 1 will see my little charge 
often. Dame Martlia, the housekeeper at Moultrassie, has sense, 
and is careful. I will tell her the rules 1 have observed with 
little Alice, and ” 

" God forbid my girl should ever come to Moultrasue,” said 
Major Bridgenorth, hastily ; ** it has been the grave of her race. 
The air of the low grounds suited them not — or there is perhaps 
a fate connected with the mansion. I will seek for her some 
other place of abode.” 

“ That you shall not, under your favour be it spoken. Major 
Bridgenorth,” answer^ the lady. ** If you do so, we must sup- 
pose that yon are undervaluing my qualifies as a nurse. If she 
goes not to her father's house, she thall not quit mine. I will 
keep the Httle lady as a pledge of her safety and my own skill ; 
and once you are afraid of the damp of the low grounds, I hope 
you come here frequently to visit her.” 

This was a proposal which went to the heart of Major Bridge- 
norft. It was predsdy the point which he would have given 
worlds to arrive at, but which he saw no chimce of attaining. 

It is too well known, that those whose families are long pur- 
sued by such a fatal disease as existed in his, become, it may be 
said, superstitious respecting its fatal effects, and ascribe to place^ 
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circumstance, and individual care, much more perhaps than 
these can in any case contribute to avert the fatality of constitu- 
tional distemper. Lady Peveril was aware that this was pecu- 
liarly the impression of her neighbour ; that the depression of liis 
spirits, the excess of his care, the feverishness of his apprehensions, 
the restraint and gloom of the solitude in which he dwelt, were 
really calculated to produce the evil which most of all he dreaded. 
Slie pitied him, she felt for him, she was grateful for former pro- 
tection received at bis hands — she had become interested in the 
child itself. What female fails to feel such interest in tlie help- 
less creature she has tended } And to sum the whole up, the 
dame had a share of human vanity ; and being a sort of Lady 
Bountiful in her way, (for the character was not then confined 
to the old and the foolish,) slie was proud of the skill by which 
she liad averted the probaUe attacks of hereditary malady, so 
inveterate in the family of Bridgenorth. It needed not, perhaps, 
in other cases, that so many reasons should be assigned for an 
act of neighbourly humanity ; but civil war had so lately tom the 
country asunder, and broken all the usual ties of vicinage and 
good neighbourhood, that it was unusual to see them preserved 
amon^ persons of different political opinions. 

Major Bridgenorth himself felt this 5 and while the tear of joy 
in his eye shewed how gladly he would accept Lady Peveril’s 
proposal, he could not help stating the obvious inconveniences 
attendant upon her sclieiiie, though it was in the tone of one who 
would gladly hear them overruled. Madam,'* he said, “ your 
kindness makes me the happiest and most tliankful of men ; but 
can it be consistent with your own convenience ! Sir Geoffrey 
has his opinions on many points, which have differed, and pro- 
bably do still differ, from mine. He is high-born, and 1 of 
middling parentage only. He uses the Church Service, and 1 tlie 
Catechism of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ’* 

“ I hope you will find prescribed in neither of them,” said the 
Lady Peveril, ** that I may not be a motiier to your motherless 
child. 1 trust. Master Bridgenorth, the joyful Restoration of his 
Majesty, a work wrought by the direct hand of Providence, may 
be tlie means of closing and healing all civil and religious disseii- 
tioDS among us, and £at, instead of shewing the superior purity 
of our faith, by persecuting those who thinlt otherwise from our- 
selves on doctrinal points, we shall endeavour to shew its real 
Christian tendency, by emulating each other in actions of good- 
will towards man, as the best way of shewing our love to God.” 

« Your ladyship speaks what your own kind heart dictafm,” 
answered Bridgenorth, who had his own share of the narrow- 
mindedness of the time; sure am I, that if ail who call 
themselves loyalists and cavaliers, thought like you — and like my 
friend Sir Geoffrey,” — (this be added after a moment’s pause, 
being perhaps rather complimentary than sincere) — ** we, who 
thought it our duty in time past to take arms for freedom of oon- 
aimuse, and against arbiti^ power, might now sit down in 
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peace and contentment. But I wot not how it may fall. You 
have sharp and hot spirits amongst you; I will not say our 
power was always moderately used, and revexige is sweet to the 
race of fallen Adam.” 

“Come, Master Bridgenorth,” said the Lady Peveril, gaily, 
“ tliese evil omenings do but point out conclusions, which, unless 
they Were so anticipated, arc most unlikely to come to pass. You 
know what Shakspearc says : — 

‘ To fly the boar liefore the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us. 

And make pursuit when he did mean no chase ’ 

But I crave your pardon — it is so long since we have met, that 
I forgot you love no play-books.” 

“ Witli reverence to your ladysliip,” said Bridgenortli, “ I were 
much to blame did I need the idle words of a Warwickshire 
stroller, to teach me my grateful duty to your ladyship on tliis 
occaffion, which appoints me to be directed by you in all things 
which my conscience will permit.” 

Since you permit me such influence, then,” replied the Lady 
Pevenl, “ I shall be moderate in exercising it, in order that I 
may, in my domination at least, give you a favourable impression 
of the new order of things. So, if you will be a subject of mine 
for one day, neighbour, I am going, at my lord and husband’s 
command, to issue out my warrants to invite the whole neigh- 
bourhood to a solemn feast at the Castle, on Thursday next ; and 
I not only pray you to be personally present yourself, but to 
prevail on your worthy pastor, and such neighbours and friends, 
high and low, as may tliink in your own way, to meet with the 
rest of the neighbourhood, to rejoice on this jovful occasion of the 
King’s Restoration, and tliereby to shew tliat we are to be hence- 
forward a united people.” 

The parliamentarian Major was considerably embarrassed by 
this proposal. He looked upward, and downward, and around, 
cast Ms eye first to the oak-carved ceiling, and anon fixed it upon 
the floor ; then threw it around the room till it lighted ou his 
child, the sight of whom suggested another and a better train of 
reflections ^n ceiling and floor had been able to supply. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I have long been a stranger to festivity, 
perhaps from constitutional melancholy, perhaps from the depres- 
sion which is natural to a desolate and deprived man, in whose 
ear mirth is marred, like a pleasant air when performed on a 
mbtuned instrument. But though neither my thoughts nor 
temperament are Jovial or Mercurial, it becomes mo to be 
gra^ul to Heaven for the good he has sent me by the means of 
your ladyship. David, the roan after Grod’s own heart, did wash 
and eat breM when his beloved child was removed — mine is 
restored to me, and shall I not shew gratitude under a blessing, 
when lie shewed resignation under an affliction t Madam, 1 wiU 
wait on your gracious iuyitaflon with acceptance ; and such of my 
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friends with whom I may possess influence, and whose presence 
your ladyship may desii*e, sliail accompany me to the festivity, 
that our Israel may be as one people.” 

Having spoken these words with an aspect which belonged 
more to a martyr than to a guest bidden to a festival, and having 
kissed, and solemnly blessed his little girl, Major Bridgenoidh 
took his departure for Moultrassie Hall. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Here ’s neither want of appetite nor mnntlis; 

Play Heaven ne be not scant of meat or mirth ' 

Old Plajf. 


Even upon ordinary occasions, and where paeans were ample, 
a great entertainment in those dajs was not such a sinecure as 
in modern times, wlicn the lady who presides has hut to intimate 
to her menials the day and hour when she wills it to take place. 
At that simple period, the lady was expected to enter deeply into 
the arrangement and provision of the whole affair ; and from a 
little gallery, which communicated with her own private apart' 
meat, and looked down upon the kitchen, her shrill voice was to 
be heard, from time to time, like that of the warning spirit in a 
tempest, rising above the clash of pots and stewpans — the creak- 
ing of spits — the clattering of man’ow'bones and cleavers — the 
scolding of cooks — and all the otlicr various kinds of din which 
form an accompaniment to dressing a large dinner. 

But all this toil and anuety was more than doubled in the case 
of the approaching feast at Martindale Castle, where the presiding 
Genius of the festivity was scarce provided with adequate means 
to carry her hospitable purpose into effect. The tyrannical 
conduct of husbands, in such cases, is universal ; and T scarce 
know one householder of my acquaintance who has no^ on some 
ill-omened and most inconvenient season, announced suddenly to 
his innocent helpmate, that he had invited 


“ Some odious M.'ijor Rock, 
To drop in at six o’clock," 


to the great discompqsure of the lady, and the discredit, perhaps, 
of her domestic arrangements. 

Feveril of the Pei^ was still more thoughtless ; for he had 
directed his lady to invite the whole honest men of the neighbour- 
hood to make good cheer at Martindale Castle, in honour of the 
bkosed Restoration of his most sacred Majesty, without precisely 
explaining where the provisions were to come from. The deer- 
nark had lain waste ever sioee Uie siege ; the dovecot could do 
little to furnish forth such an entertainment ; the fish-pond^ it is 
true, were well provided, (which the neighbouring Prwbyteriasa 
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noted as a Buspicious circumstance ;) and game >vas to be had for 
the shooting, upon the extensive heaths and hills of Derbyshire. 
But these were but the secondary parts of a banquet ; and the 
house-steward and bailiff, Lady Peveril’s only coadjutors and 
counsellors, could not a^ee how the butcher-mcat — tlie most 
substantial part, or, as it were, the mam body of the entertain- 
ment — w'as to be supplied. The house-steward threatened the 
sacrifice of a fine yoke of young bullocks, which tlie bailiff, who 
pleaded the necessity of their agricultural services, tenaciously 
resisted ; and Lady Peverii’s good and dutiful nature did not 
prevent her from making some impatient reflections on the want 
of consideration of her absent Knight, who had thus thoughtlessly 
placed her in so embarrassing a situation. 

These reflections were scarcely just, if a man is only respon- 
sible for such resolutions as he adopts when he is fully master of 
himself. Sir Geoffrey’s loyalty, like that of many persons in his 
situation*, had, by dint of hopes and fears, victories and defeats, 
struggles and sufferings, all arising out of the same moving cause, 
and turning, as it were, on the same pivot, acquired the character 
of an intense and enthusiastic passion ; and the singular and 
surprising change of fortune, by which his highest wishes were 
not only gratified, but far exce^ed, occasioned for some time a 
kind of intoxication of loyal i*apture which seemed to pervade 
the whole kingdom. Sir Geoffrey had seen Charles and his 
brothers, and had been received by the merry monarch with 
that graceful, and at the same time frank urtoiity, by which 
he conciliated all who approached him ; tho Knight’s services 
and merits had been fully acknowledged, and recompense had 
been hinted at, if not expressly promised. Was it for Peveril of 
tlie Peak, in the jubilee of his spirits, to c nsider how his wife 
was to find beef and mutton to feast his neighbours ! 

Lvekily, however, for the embarrassed lady, there existed some 
one who had composure of mind sufiicient to foresee this diffi- 
culty, Just as she had made up her mind, very reluctantly, to 
become debtor to Major Bridgenorth for the sum necessary to 
carry her husband’s commands into effect, and whilst she was 
bitterly regretting this departure from the strictness of her usual 
economy, Sie steward, who, by the by, had not been absolutely 
sober since the news of the King’s landing at Dover, burst into 
the apartment, snapping his fingers, and shewing more marks of 
delight than was quite consistent with tlie dignity of my lady’s 
large parlour. 


“What means this, Whitaker?” said the lady, somewhat 
peevishly for she was interrupted in the commencement of a 
setter to her neighbour on the unpleasant business of the pro- 
posed loan, — “Is it to be always thus with you? — Are you 
areamln|;?” 

“ A vision of good omen, I trust,” said the steward, with a 
triumpliant flourish of the hand ; “ far better than Fliankoh’e» 
thoughj like his, it be of fist kiue.” 
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I prithee be plain, man,** said the lady, " or fetch some one 
who can speak to purpose.” 

“ Why, odds-my-life, madam,” said the steward, “ mine errand 
can speak for itself. Do you not hear them low ? Do you not 
hear them bleat I A yoke of fat oxen, and half a score prime 
wethers. The castle is victualled for tliis bout, let them storm 
when they will ; and Gatherill may have his d — d Mains ploughed 
to the boot.” 

The lady, without farther questioning her elated domestic, rose 
and went to the window, where she certainly beheld the oxen and 
sheep which had given rise to Whitaker’s exultation. “ Whence 
come they 1” said she, in some surprise. 

“ Let ^em construe that who can,” answered Whitaker ; ** tiie 
fellow who drove them was a west-country man, and only said 
tlicy came from a friend to help to furni»i out your ladyship’s 
entertainment ; the man would not stay to drink — I am sorry he 
would not stay to drink — I crave your ladyship’s pardon for not 
keeping him by the ears to drink — it was not my fault.” 

“ That I *11 be sworn it was not,” said the lady. 

“ Nay, madam, by G — , I assure you it was not,” said the 
zealous steward ; for, rather than the Castle should lose credit, 
I drank his health myself in double ale, though I had had my 
morning draught already. 1 teU you the naked truth, my lady, 
by G — !” 

“It was no great compulsion, I suppose,” said the lady ; “but, 
Whitaker, suppose you should shew your joy on such occasions, 
by drinking and swearing a little less, rather than a little more, 
would it not be as well, think you 1” 

“ I crave your ladyship’s pardon,” said Whitaker, with much 
reverence j “ I hope I know my place. 1 am your ladyship’s poor 
servant ; and I know it does not become me to drink and swear 
like your ladyship — tliat is, like his honour, Sir Geoffrey, I would 
say. But 1 pray you, if I am not to drink and swear after my 
degree, how are men to know Peveril of the Peak’s steward, — 
and 1 may say butler too, since 1 have had the keys of the cellar 
ever since old Spigots was shot dead on the north-west turret, 
with a black jack in his hand, — J say, how is an old Cavalier 
like me to be known from those cuckoldy Roundheads that do 
nothing but fast and pray, if we are not to drink and swear 
accordmg to our degree ?” 

The lady was silent, for she well knew speech availed nothing ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, proceeded to intimate to the toward 
that die would have the persons, whose names were marked in a 
written paper, which she delivered to liim, invited to the approach- 
ing banquet. 

Whitwer, instead of receiving the list with the mute acquies- 
cence of a modem Major Domo, carried it into the recess of one 
of the windows, and, adjusting his spectacles, began to read it to 
himself. The first names being those of distin^ished Cavalier 
families in the neighbourhood, he muttered over in a tonu oC 
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approbalion — paused and pshawed at that of Bridgenorth — yet 
acquiesced, with the observation, “ But he is a good neighbour, so 
it may pass for once.” But when he read tlie name and surname 
of Nehemiah Solsgrace, the Presbyterian parson, Whitaker*s 
patience altogether forsook him ; and he declared he would as 
soon throw himself into Eldon-hole,* as consent that the intrusive 
old puritan howlet, who had usurped the pulpit of a sound ortho- 
dox divine, should ever darken the gates of Martindale Castle 
by any message or mediation of his. “ The false crop-eared 
hypocrites,” cried he, with a hearty oath, “ have had their turn 
of the good weather. The sun is on our side of the hedge now, 
and we will pay off old scores, as sure as my name is Richard 
Whitaker.” 

You presume on j'our long services, Whitaker, and on your 
master’s absence, or you hod not dared to use me thus,” said the 
lady. 

The unwonted agitation of her voiee attracted the attention of 
the refractory steward, notwithstanding his present state of 
elevation ; but ho no sooner saw that her eye glistened, and her 
cheek reddened, than his obstinacy was at once subdued. 

“ A murrain on me,” ho said, “ but I have made my lady 
angry in good earnest ! and that is an unwonted sight for to 
see. — I crave your pardon, my lady 1 It was not poor Dick 
Whitaker disputed your honourable commands, butouly thatsecond 
draught of double ale. We have put a double stroke of malt to 
it, as your ladyship well knows, ever since the happy Restoration. 
To be sure 1 hate a fanatic as I do the cloven foot of Satan ; but 
then your honourable ladyship hath a right to invite Satan himself, 
cloven foot and all, to Martindale Castle; and to send me to hell’s- 
gate with a billet of invitation — and so your will shall be done.” 

The invitations were sent round accordingly, in all due form ; 
andkone of the bullocks was sent down to be roasted whole at the 
market place of a little village called Martlndale-Moultrassie, 
which stood considerably to the eastward both of the Castle and 
Hall, from which it took its double name, at about an equal 
distance from both ; so that, suppose a line drawn from the one 
manor-house to the other, to be the base of a triangle, the village 
would have occupied the ^ient migle. As the said village, since 
the late transference of a part of Peveril’s property, belonged to 
Sir Geoffrey and to Bridgenorth, in nearly equal portions, the 
lady judged it not proper to dispute the right of the latter to add 
some bogheads of beer to the popular festivity. 

In the meanwhile, she could not but suspect the Major of being 
the m^hnowp friend who liad relieved her from the dilemma 
aridng from thq tirant of provisions ; and she esteemed herself 
happy when a-v^it from him, on die day preceding the proposed 
entertainment, gave her, as die thought, an opportunity of 
expressing her g^titude. 

* A cliaiin In the earth euppoaed to be unfotbomable, one of tlie wonders at 
llie Peak. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No, sir — I will not pledge — I *m one of those 
Who think good wino needs neither bush nor preiace 
To make it welcome. If you doubt my word, 

Flit the quart cup, and see if 1 will choke on ’t 

Old Play. 

There was a serious gravity of expression in the disclamation 
with which Major Bridgenorth replied to the thanks tendered to 
him by Lady Peveril, for the supply of provisions which had 
reached her Castle so opportunely. He seemed first not to be 
aware what she alluded to ; and, when she explained the circum- 
stance, he protested so seriously that he had no share in the 
benefit conferred, that Lady Peveril was compelled to believe 
him, the rather that, being a man of plain downright character, 
affecting no refined delicacy of sentiment, and practising almost 
a quaker-like sincerity of expression, it would have been much 
contrary to his general character to have made such a disavowal, 
unless it were founded in truth. 

My present visit to you, madam,” said he, " had indeed some 
reference to the festivity of to-morrow.” Lady Peveril listened, 
but as her visiter seemed to find some difficulty in expressing 
himself, she was compelled to ask an explanation. Madam,” 
said tlie Major, « you are not perhaps entirely ignorant that the 
mere tender-conscienced among ns have scruples at certain 
practices, so general amongst } our people at times of rejoicing, 
that you may be said to insist upon them as articles of faith, or at 
least greatly to resent their omission.” 

" I trust, Master Bridgenorth,” said the Lady Peveril, not fully 
comprehending the drift of his discourse, ‘‘ that we shall, as your 
entertainers, carefully avoid all allusions or reproaches founded 
on past misunderstanding.” 

<< We would expect no less, madam, from your candour and 
courtesy,” said Bridgenorth ; “ but I perceive you do nbt fully 
understand me. To be plain, then, 1 allude to the fashion of 
drinking healths, and pledging each other in draughts of strong 
liquor, which most among us consider as a superfluous and rinful 
provoking of each other to debauchery, and excessive use of 
strong drink ; and which, besides, if derived, as learned divines 
have supposed, from the custom of the blinded Pagans, who 
m^e libations and invoked idols when they drank, may be justly 
said to have something iu it beatlienisb, and allied to demon- 
worship.” 

The lady had already hastily considered all the topics which 
were likely to introduce discord mto the proposed festivity. ; but 
tliis very ridiculous, yet fatal discrepancy, betwixt the manners 
of the parties on convivial occasions, had entirely escaped lier. 
She endeavoured to soothe the objecting party^ whose brows were 
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knit like one who had fixed an opinion by which he was deter- 
mined to abide. 

“ I grant,” she said, “ my good neighbour, that this custom is 
at least idle, and may be prejudicial if it leads to excess in the use 
of liquor, which is apt enough to take place without such conver- 
sation. But T think, when it hath not tins consequence, it is a 
thing indifferent, affords a unanimous mode of expressing our 
good wishes to our friends, and our lojal duty to our sovereign ; 
and, without meaning to put any force upon the inclination of 
those who believe otherwise, 1 cannot see how I can deny my 
guests and friends the privilege of drinking a health to the King, 
or to my husband, after the old English fashion.” 

“ My lady,” said the Major, “ il the age of fashion were to 
command it. Popery is one of tlie oldest English fashions that I 
have heard of ; but it is our happiness tliat we are not benighted 
like our fathers, apd therefore we must act according to the light 
that is in us, and not after their darkness. I had myself the 
honour to attend the Lord-Keeper Whitelocke, when, at the 
table of the Chamberlain of the kingdom of Sweden, he did 
positively refuse to pledge the health of his Queen, Christina, 
thereby giving great offence, and putting in peril the whole purpose 
of that voyage j which it is not to bo thought so wise a man would 
have done, but that he held such compliance a thing not merely 
indifferent, bat rather sinful and damnable.” 

“ With all respect to Whitelocke,” said the Lady Peveril, " I 
continue of my own opinion, though. Heaven knows, I am no friend 
to riot or wassail. 1 would fain accommodate myself to your 
scruples, and will discourage all other pledges j but surely those 
of tlie King and of Peveril of the Peak may be permitted 1” 

“ I dare not,” answered Bridgciiortli, “ lay even the ninety- 
ninth part of a grain of incense upon an altar erected to Satan.” 

*^How, sir I” said tho U«iy ; ** do you bring Satan into com- 
parison with our master King Charles, and with my noble lord 
and husbxind V* 

“Pardon me, madam,” answered Bridgenorth, “I have no 
such thoughts — indeed they would ill becoino me. I do wish 
the King’s health and Sir Geoffrey’s devoutly, and I will pray 
for both. But I seo not what good it should do their health 
if I should prejudice my own by quaffing pledges out of quart 
flagons.” 

“ Since we cannot agree upon this matter,” said Lady Peveril, 
“ we must find some resource by which to offend those of neither 
party. Suppose you winked at our friends drinking these pledges, 
and we should connive at your sitting still i” 

But neither would this composition satisfy Bridgenorth, who 
was of opinion, as he expressed himself, that it would be holding 
a candle to Beelzebub, In fact, his temper, naturally stubborn, 
was at present rendered much more so by a previous conference 
with his preacher, who, though a very good mau in the main, was 
pazticolarly and illiberally tenacious of the petty distinctioiis 
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which his sect adopted ; and, while he thought with considerable 
apprehension on the accession of power which Popery, Prelacy, 
and Peveril of the Peak, were like to acquire by the late Revolu- 
tion, became naturall;^ anxious to put his flock on their guard, 
and prevent their being kidnapped by the wolf. He disliked 
extremely that Major Bridgenorth, indisputably the head of the 
Presbyterian interest in that neighbourhood, should have given 
his only daughter to be, as he termed it, nursed by a Canaanitish 
woman ; and he told him plainly that he liked not this going to 
feast in the high places with ^e uncircumcised in heart, and 
looked on the whole conviviality only as a making-merry in the 
house of Tirzah. 

Upon receiving this rebuke from his pastor, Bridgenorth began 
to suspect he might have been partly wrong in the readiness which, 
ill his flrst ardour of gratitude, he had shewn to enter into intimate 
intercourse with the Castle of Martindale; but he was too proud to 
avow this to the preacher, and it was not till after a considerable 
debate betwixt them, that it was mutually agreed their presence 
at the entertainment should depend upon the condition, that no 
healths or pledges should be given in tlieir presence. Bridgenorth, 
therefore, as me delegate and representative of his party, was 
bound to stand Arm against all entreaty, and the lady became 
greatly embarrassed. She now regretted sincerely tliat her well- 
intended invitation had ever been given, for she foresaw that its 
rejection was to awaken all former subjects of quarrel, and perhaps 
to lead to new violences amongst people who hud not many years 
since been engaged in civil war. To yield up the disputed point 
to the Presbyterians, would have been to offend the Cavalier party, 
and Sir Geoffrey in particular, in the most mortal degree ; for 
they made it as Arm a point of honour to give healths, and compel 
others to pledge them, as the Puritans made it a deep article of 
religion to refuse both. At length tlie lady changed the discourse, 
introduced that of Major Bridgenorth’s child, caused it to be sent 
for, and put into his arms. The mother’s stratagem took effect ; 
for, though the parliamentary major stood Arm, the father, as in 
the case of the Governor of Tilbury, was softened, and he agreed 
that his friends should accept a compromise. This was, that the 
major himself, the reverend divine, and such of their friends as 
held strict Puritan tenets, should form a separate party in the 
Large Parlour, while the Hall should be occupied b^ the jovial 
Cavuiers ; and that each party should regulate their potaflons 
after their own conscience, or after their own fashion. 

Major Bridgenorth himself seeped mostly relieved after this 
important matter had been settled. He hw held it matter of 
conscience to be stubborn in maintaining his own opinion, but 
was heartily glad when he escaped from the apparently inevitable 
necesrity of affronting Lady Peveril by the refusal of her invita- 
tion. He remained longer than usual, and spoke and smiled more 
than was his custom. IBs flrst care on his return, was to onnoance 
to the clergyman and his congregation the compromise which he 
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had made, and this not as a matter for deliberation, but one upon 
which he had abready resolved ; and such was his authority among 
them, that though the preacher longed to pronounce a separation 
of the parties, and to exclaim — To your tents, O Israel !” ho 
did not see the chance of being seconded by so many, as would 
make it worth while to disturb tiie unanimous acq^uicscenco in their 
delegate’s proposal. 

Nevertheless, each party being put upon the alert by the con- 
sequences of Major Bridgenorth’s embassy, so many points of 
doubt and delicate discussion were started in succession, that the 
Lady Peveril, tlie only person, perhaps, who was desirous of 
achieving an effectual reconciliation between them, incurred, in 
reward for her good intentions, the censure of both factions, and 
had much reason to regret her well-meant project of bringing the 
Capulets and Montagues of Derbyshire together on the same 
occasion of public festivity. 

As it was now settled that the guests were to form two different 
parties, it became not only a subject of dispute betwixt themselves, 
which should bo first admitted within the Castle of Martindale, 
but matter of serious apprehension to Lady Peveril and Major 
Bridgenorth, lest, if they were to approach by the same avenue 
and entrance, a quarrel might take place betwixt them, and 
proceed to extremities, even before they reached the place of 
entertainment. The lady believed she had discovered an admir- 
able expedient for preventing the possibility of such interference, 
by directing that the Cavaliers should be admitted by the principal 
entrance, while the Roundheads should enter the Castle through 
a great breach which had been made in the course of the siege, 
and across which there had been since made a sort of by-path to 
drive the cattle down to their pasture iii the wood. By this 
connivance the Lady Peveril imagined she had altogether avoided 
the various risks which might occur from two such parties encoun- 
tering each other, and disputing for precedence. Several other 
circumstances of less importance were adjusted at the same time, 
and apparently so much to the satisfaction of the Presbyterian 
teacher, that, in a long lecture on the subject of the Marriage Gar- 
ment, he was at the pains to explain to his bearers, that outward 
apparel was not alone meant by that scriptural expression, but 
alM a suitable frame of mind for enjoyment of peaceful festivity ; 
and therefore he exhorted the brethren, that whatever might be 
the errors of the poor blinded malignants, with whom they were 
in some sort to eat and drink upon ^e morrow, they ought not on 
this occasion tq shew any evil will against tliem, lest they should 
tliereih become froublers of the peace of Israel. 

Honest Doctor Oummerar, the ejected episcopal Vicar of 
Martindale eum Moultrassie, preached to the Cavaliers on the 
same subject. He had served the cure before the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, and was in high favour with Sir Geoffrey, not 
merely on account of his sound orthodoxy and deep learning but 
his exquisite skill in playing at bowls, and bis facetious conver- 
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sation over a pipe and tanltard of October. For tliese latter 
accomplishments, the Doctor had the honour to be recorded b^ 
old Century White amongst the roll of lewd, incompetent, prom- 
gato clergymen of the Church of England, whom he denounced 
to God and man, on account chiefly of the heinous sin of playing 
at games of skill and chance, and of occasionally joining in the 
social meetings of their parishioners. When the King’s party 
began to lose ground, Doctor Dummerar left his vicarage, and, 
betaking himself to the camp, shewed upon several occasions, 
when acting as chaplain to Sir Geoffrey Peveril’s regiment, that 
his portly bodily presence included a stout and masculine heart. 
When all was lost, and he himself, with most other loyal divines, 
was deprived of his living, he made such shift as he could ; now 
lurking in the garrets of old friends in the University, who shared 
with him, and such as him, the slender means of livelihood which 
the evil times had left them ; and now lying hid in the houses of 
the oppressed and sequestrated gentry, who respected at once his 
character and sufferings. When the Restoration took place. 
Doctor Dummerar emerged from some one of his hiding places, 
and hied him to Martindale Castle, to enjoy the triumph inseparable 
from this happy change. 

His appearance at the Castle in his full clerical dreas, and the 
waimi reception which he received from the neighbouring gentry, 
added not a little to the alarm which was gradually extending itself 
tJirough the party which were so lately the uppermost. It is true. 
Doctor Dummerar framed (honest worthy man) no extravagant 
views of elevation or preferment ; but the probability of his being 
replaced in the living, from which he had been expelled under 
very flimsy pretences, inferred a severe blow to the Presbyterian 
divine, who could not be considered otlierwise than as an intiuder. 
The interest of the two preachers, tlierefore, as well as the senti- 
ments of their flocks, were at direct variance ; and here was 
another fatal objection in the way of Lady Peveril’s scheme of a 
general and comprehensive healing ordinance. 

Nevertheless, as we have already hinted. Doctor Dummerar 
behaved as handsomely upon tlie occasion as the Presbyterian 
incumbent had done. It is tme, that in a sermon whicli he 
preached in the Castle hall to several of the most distinguished 
Cavalier families, besides a world of boys from the village, who 
went to see tlie novel circumstance of a parson in a cassock and 
surplice, he went at great length into the foulness of the various 
crimes committed by the rebellious party during the late evil 
times, and greatly magnifled the merciful and peaceful nature of 
the honourable Lady of the Manor, who condescended to look 
upon, or receive into her house in the way of friendship and hos- 
pitality, men holding the principles which had led to me murder 
of the King — the slaying and despoiling his loyal subjects — and 
the plundering and breaking down of tlie Church of God. But 
then he wiped all this handsomely up again, with the obaervaflon, 
that rince it iVas the will of their gracious and newly custored 
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Sovereign, and the pleasure of the worshipful Lady Peveril, that 
this contumacious and rebellious race should be, for a time, for' 
home hy their faithful subjects, it would be highly proper tiiat 
all the loyal liegemen should, for tho present, eschew subjects of 
dissention or quarrel with these sons of Shimei ; which lesson of 
patience he enforced by the comfortable assurance, that they 
could not long abstain from their old rebellious practices ; in 
which case, the royalists would stand exculpated before God and 
man, in extirpating them from the face of the earth. 

The close obaervora of the remarkable passages of the times 
from which we draw tlie events of our history, have left it upon 
record, that these two several sermons, much contrary, doubtless, 
to the intention of the wortliy divines by whom they were deli- 
vered, had a greater effect in exasperating, than in composing, 
tlie disputes betwixt the two factions. Under such evil auspices, 
and with corresponding forebodings on the mind of Lady Peveril, 
the day of festivity at length arrived. 

By different routes, and forming each a sort of procession, as 
if the adherents of each party were desirous of exhibiting its 
strength and numbers, the two several factions approached Mar- 
tindale Castle ; and so distinct did they appear in dress, aspect, 
and manners, ^at it seemed as if the revellers of a bridal party, 
and the sad attendants upon a funeral solemnity, were moving 
towards the same point from different quarters. 

The puritanical party was by far the fewer in numbers, for 
which two excellent reasons might be given. In the first place, 
they had enjoyed power for several years, and, of course, became 
unpopidar among the common people, never at any time attached 
to those, who, being in the immediate possession of authority, are 
often obliged to employ it in controlling their himi' urs. Besides, 
the coun^ people of England bad, and still have, an animated 
attachment to field sports, and a natural unrestrained jovialty of 
disposition, which rendered them impatient under the severe 
discipline of the fanatical preachers ; while tiiey were not leas 
naturally discontented with tlie military despotism of Cromwell’s 
Major-wnerals. Secondly, the people were fickle as usual, and 
the return of the king had novelty in it, and was therefore popu- 
lar. The fflde of the Puritans was also deserted at this period by 
a numerous class of more thinking and prudential persons, who 
never forsook them till they became unfortunate. These saga- 
cious personages were called in that age the Waiters upon Pro- 
videnoe, and deemed it a high delinquency towards Heaven if 
they a^rded > countenance to any cause longer than it was 
favoured by fortune. 

But, though thus forsalmn by tiie firide and the selfish, a 
solemn entliusiasm, a stern and determined depth of principle, a 
confidence in the sincerity of their own motives, and the manly 
English pride which inclined them to cling to their former opi- 
nioni^ like the traveller in the fable to his cloak, the more strongly 
that ^ tempest blew around them, detained in the ranks of uie 
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Furitans many, who, if no longer formidable from numbers, were 
still so from ^eir character. They consisted chiefly of the 
middling gentry, with others whom industry or suceessfal specu- 
lations in commerce or in mining liad raised into eminence — the 
persons who feel most umbrage from the overshadowing aristo- 
cracy, and are usually tlie most vehement in defence of what they 
hold to be their rights. Their dress was in mneral studiously 
simple and unostentatioas, or only remarkable by the contn^ 
dictory affectation of extreme simplicity or carelessness. The 
dark colour of their cloaks, va^ing from absolute black to what 
was called sad-coloured — their steeple-crowned hats, with their 
broad shadowy brims — tlieir long swords, suspended by a simple 
strap around the* loins, without shoulder-belt, sword-knot, plate, 
bucUes, or any of the other decorations with which the Cavaliers 
loved to adorn their trusty rapiers, — the shortness of their hair, 
which made their ears appear of disproportioned size, — above 
all, the stern and gloomy gravity of their looks, announced their 
belonging to that class of entliusiasts, who, resolute and undis- 
mayed, had cast down the former fabric of government, and who 
now regarded with somewhat more than suspicion, that which 
had been so unexpectedly substituted in its stead. There was 
gloom in tlieir countenances; but it was not that of dejection, far 
lees of despair. They looked like veterans after a defeat, which 
may have checked their career and wounded their pride, but baa 
left their courage undiminished. 

The melancholy, now become habitual, which overcast Major 
Bridgenorth’s countenance, well qualified him to act as the cmef 
of the group who now advanced from the village. When they 
reached the point by wliich they were first to turn aside into the 
wood which surrounded the Qastle, they felt a momentary im- 
pression of degradation, as if they were yielding the high road to 
their old and oft-defeated esemies the Cavaliers. When they 
began to ascend the winding path, whidi had been the daily 
passage of the cattle, the opening of the wooded glade ^ve them 
a view of the castie-ditoh, half choked with the rub wh of the 
breach, and of the breach itself, which was made at tlie angle of 
a large square flanking-tower, one-half of which had been battered 
into ruins, while tlie other fragment remained in a state strangdy 
shattered and precarious, and seemed to be tottering above the 
huge aperture in the wall. A stem still smile was exchanged 
among the Puritans, as tlie sight reminded them of the victone* 
of former days. Holdfast Clegg, a millwright of Berby^who had 
been himself active at the siege, pointed to the breach, and sM^ 
with a grim smile to Mr Solsgrace, " 1 little thought, that when 
my own band helped to level tiie cannon which Oliver pdnted 
against yon tower, we should have been obliged to dimb Uke 
foxes up the vetv walls which we won by our bow and by our 
spear. Methought these malignants had then enough of shutting 
their gates and making high their horn against us.** 

Be patient, my brotiier,’^ sud Solsgrace ; be patient, and 

VOL. XV. B 
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let not thy soul be disquieted. We enter not this hij^h place 
dishonourably, seeins we ascend by the gate which the t^ord 
opened to tlie godly.” 

The words of the pastor were like a spark to gunpowder. The 
countenances of tlie mournful retinue suddenly expanded, and, 
accepting what had fallen from him as an omen and a light from 
heaven how they were to interpi'et their present situation, they 
uplifted, with one consent, one of the triumphant songs in which 
the Israelites celebrated the victories which had been vouchsafed 
to them over the heathen inhabitants of the Promised Land ; 

** Let God arise, and tlien Ms foes 
Shall turn theinseives to iligiit. 

His enemies for fear shall run. 

And scatter out of sight ; 

•• And as wax melts before the fire. 

And wind blows smoke away, 

So in the presence of the Lord, 

The wicked sliall decay. 

“ God's army twenty thousand is, 

Of angels bright and strong. 

The Lord also in Binai 
Is present them among. 

“ Thou didst, O Lord, ascend on high, 

And captive led'st them all. 

Who, in times past, thy chosen flock 
In bondage did enthral.” 

These sounds of devotional triumph reached the joyous band 
of the Cavaliers, who, decked in whatever pomp their repeated 
misfortunes and impoverishment bad left them, were moving 
towards the same point, though by a different road,* and were 
hlling the principal avenue to the Castle, with tiptoe mirth and 
revelry.* The two parties were strongly contrasted ; for, during 
that period of civil dis8eution,tho manners of the different factions 
distinguished them as completely as separate uniforms might 
have done. If tlie Puritan was affectedly plain in his dress, and 
ridiculously precise in his mannei's, the Cavalier often carried his 
love of ornament into tawdry finery, and his contempt of hypo- 
crisy into licentious profligacy. Gay gallant fellows, young and 
old, thronged together towards the ancient Castle, with general 
and joyous manifestation of those spirits, which, as they had been 
buoyant enough to support their owners during the worst of 
times, as they termed Oliver’s usurpation, were now so inflated 
as to transport them nearly beyond the reach of sober reason. 
Feathers waved, lace glittei'ed, spears jingled, steeds caracoled ; 
and her^ and tiiere a petronel, or pistol, was fired off by some 
one, who found his own natural talents for making a noise inade- 
quate to the dignity of the occasion. Boys — for, as we said 
l^fore, the rabble were with the uppermost party, as usual — 
halloo’d and whooped, “ Down with the Rump,” and ** Fie upon 
Oliver I” Musical instruments, of as many different fashions as 
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were then in use, played all at once, and without any regard to 
each other’s tune ; and the glee of the occasion, while it recon- 
ciled the pride of the high-born of the party to fraternize with 
the general rout, derived an additional zest fW)ni the conscious 
triumph, that their exultation was beard by their neighbours, the 
crest-fallen Roundheads. 

When the loud and sonorous swell of the psalm-tune, multi- 
plied by all the echoes of the cliffs and ruinous halls, came full 
upon their ear, as if to warn them how little they were to reckon 
upon tlie depression of their adversaries, at first it was answered 
with a scornful laugh, raised to as much height as the scoffers’ 
hings would permit, in order that it might carry to the psalmo- 
dists the contempt of their auditors ; but this was a forced 
exertion of party spleen. There is something in melancholy 
feelings more natural to an imperfect and suffering state tlian in 
those of gaiety, and when they are brought into collision, the 
foi*mer seldom fail to triumph. If a funeral-train and wedding- 
procession were to meet unexpectedly, it will readily be allowed 
tltat the mirth of the last would lie speedily merged in the gloom 
of the others. But the Cavaliers, moreover, had sympatliies of a 
different kind. The psalm-tune, which now came rolling on their 
ear, had been heard too often, and upon too many occasions had 
preceded victory gained over the malignants, to permit them, 
even in their triumph, to hear it without emotion. There was a 
sort of pause, of which the party themselves seemed rather 
ashamed, until the silence was broken by the stout old knight. 
Sir Jasper Cranbourne, whose gallantry was so universally 
acknowledged, that he could afford, if we may use such an 
expression, to confess emotions, which men whose couraj^e was 
in any respect liable to suspicion, would have thought it Impru- 
dent to acknowledge. 

Adad,” said the old knight, “mav I never taste claret again, 
if that is not the very tune with which the prick-eared villains 
began their onset at Wigran-lane, where they trowled us down 
like so many ninepins ! Faith, neighbours, to say truth, and 
shame the devil, I aid not like the sound of it above liaJf.” 

“ If I thought the round-headed rogues did it in scorn of us,” 
said Dick Wildblood of the Dale, " I would cudgel their psalmody 
out of their peasantly throats with this very truncheon a 
motion which, being seconded by old Roger Raine, the drunken 
tapster of the Peveril Arms in the village, might have hrougiht 
on a general battle, but that Sir Jasper forbade the feud, 

“ We ’ll have no ranting, Dick,” said the old Knight to flie 
youne Franklin ; “ adad, man, we ’ll have none, for three reasons ; 
first. Decause it would be ungentle to Lady Pevenl ; ffien, because 
it is against the King’s peace } and, lastly, Dick, because if we 
did set on the psalm-singing knaves, thou mightest come by tlie 
worst, my boy, as has chanced to thee before.” 

“Who, I J Sir Jasper!” answered Dick — “I come by the 
worst ! — I ’ll he d— d if it ever happened but in that accursed' 
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lane, where we had no more flank, front, or rear, than if we had 
been so many herrings in a barrel.** 

** That was the reason, I fancy,** answered Sir Jasper, ** that 
you, to mend the matter, scrambled into the hedge, and stuck 
there, horse and man, till I beat thee through it with my leading- 
staff ; and then, instead of charging to the front, you went right- 
about, and away as fast as your feet would carry you.** 

This reminiscenee produced a laugh at Dick’s expense, who 
was known, or at least suspected, to have more tongue in his 
head tlian mettle m his bosom. And this sort of rallying on the 
part of the Knight having fortunately abated the resentment 
which had begun to awaken in llie breasts of the royalist caval- 
cade, farther cause for offence was removed, by tlie sudden ceas- 
ing of the sounds which tliey had been disposed to interpret into 
those of premeditated insult. 

This was owing to tlie arrival of the Puritans at the bottom of 
the large and wide breach, which had been formerly made in the 
wall of tlie Castle by their victorious cannon. The sight of its 
gaping heaps of rubbish, and disjointed masses of building, up 
whi<^ slowly winded a narrow and steep path, such as is made 
amongst ancient ruins by tlie rare passage of those who occa- 
, sionally visit them, was calculated, when contrasted with the gray 
and solid massiveness of the towers and curtains which yet stood 
uninjured, to remind them of their victory over the stronghold of 
tlieir enemies, and how tliey had bound nobles and princes with 
fetters of iron. 

But feelings more suitable to the purpose of their visit to Mar- 
tindide Castle, were awakened in the bosoms even of these stern 
sectaries, when the Lady of the Castle, still in the very prime of 
beauty and of womanhood, appeared at the top the breach with 
her principal female attendants, to receive ^r guests with the 
honuurWnd courtesy becoming her invitation. She had laid ande 
tlie black dress which had been her sole attire for several years, 
and was* arrayed witli a splendour not unbecoming her high 
descent and quality. Jewels, indeed, she had none ; but hi^ 
long and dark hair was surmounted widi a chaplet made of oak- 
leaves, interspersed with lilies ; the former being the emblem of 
the King’s preservation in the Royal Oak, and the latter, of his 
happy l^toration. What rendered her presence still more inte- 
resting to those who looked on her, was the presence of the two 
children whom ehe held in either hand ; one of whom was well 
known to them all to be the child of their leader. Major Bridge- 
north, who had been restored to life and health by the almost 
maternal «are of the Lady Peveril. 

If even the inferior persons of the pmrty felt the healing influ- 
ence of her presence, ^us accompanied, poor Bridgenorth was 
almost overwhelmed with it. The strictness of his cast and man- 
ners permitted him npt to sink on his knee, and kiss the hand 
which held his little orphan ; but the deepness of his obeisance-— 
the fldtering tremor of his voice — and the glistening of his eye. 
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shewed a grateful respect for the lady whom he addressed — 
deeper and more reveren'tial than could have been expressed 
even by Persian prostration. A few courteous and mild words, 
expressive of the pleasure she found in once more seeing her 
neighbours as her finends — a few kind inquiries, addressed to 
the principal individuals among her guests, concerning their fami* 
lies and connections, completed her triumph over angry tiioughts 
and dangerous recollections, and disposed men’s bosoms to sym- 
pathize with the purposes of the meeting. 

Even Solsgrace himself, although imagining himself bound by 
his office and duty to watch over and counteract the wiles of the 

Amalekitish woman,” did not escape the sympathetic infection; 
being so much struck with the marks of peace and good-will ex- 
hibited by I.ady Peveril, that he immediately raised the psalm, 

“ 0 wimt a liappy thing It la, 

And Joyful, for to see 
Brethren to dwell together in 
Fnendehip and unit> 1” 

Accepting this salutation as a mark of courtesy repaid, tlie 
Lady Peveril marshalled in person this party of her guests to tlie 
apartment, where ample good cheer was provided for them ; and 
had even the patience to remain while Master Nehemiah Sols- 
mee pronounced a benediction of portentous length, as an intro- 
duction to the banquet. Her presence was in some measure a 
restraint on the worthy divine, whose prolusion lasted the longer, 
and was tlie more intricate and embarrassed, that he felt himself 
debarred from rounding it off by his usual alliterative petition for 
deliverance from Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak, 
which had become so habitual to him, that, after various attempts 
to conclude with some otlier form of words, he found himself at 
last obliged to pronounce the first words of his usual formtda 
aloud, and mutter the rest in such a manner as not to be intelli- 
gible even by those who stood nearest to him. 

The minister’s silence was followed by all the various sounds 
which anoounoe the onset of a hungry company on a well-furnished 
table ; and at tlie same time gave the lady an opportunity to 
leave the apartment, and look to the accommodation of her other 
company. She felt, indeed, that it was high time to do'so ; and 
that the royalist guests might be disposed to misapprehend, or 
even to resent, the ^or attentions which she had thought it pru- 
dent to offw to the Puritans. 

These apprehensions were not altogeth^ ill founded. It wm 
in vain that ^e steward had displayed the royal standard, with 
its proud motto of Tandem Triumphantt on one of the great 
towers which flanked the main entrance of the Castle ; while, 
front the other, floated tite banner of Peveril of the Peak, under 
which many of those who now approached had fouj^t during all 
the vieisaitudes of civil war. It was in vain he repeated bis 
clamorous " Welcome, noble Cavaliers i welcome, generous gnt- 
tlemen 1” There was a slight murmur amongst tiiem, that mdt 
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welcome ought to have come from the mouth of the Colonel’s 
lady — not from that of a menial. Sir Jasper Cranbourne) who 
had sense as well as spirit and courage, and who was aware of 
his fair cousin’s motives, having been indeed consulted by her 
upon all the arrangements which she had adopted, saw matters 
were in such a state that no time ought to be lost in conducting 
the guests to the banqueting apartment, where a fortunate diver- 
sion from all these topics of rising discontent might be made, at 
the expense of the good cheer of ail sorts, which tlie lady’s care 
had so liberally provided. 

The stratagem of the old soldier succeeded in its utmost extent. 
He assumed the great oaken-chair usually occupied by the steward 
at his audits ; and Dr Dummerar having pronounced a brief 
Latin benediction, (which was not the less esteemed by tiie 
hearers that none of them understood it,) Sir Jasper exhorted 
the company to whet their appetites to the dinner by a brimming 
cup to his Majesty’s health, filled as high and as deep as their 
goblets would permit. In a moment all was bustle, with the 
clang of wine-cups and of flagons. In another moment the guests 
were on their feet like so many statues, all hushed as death, but 
with eyes glancing with expectation, and hands outstretched, 
which displayed their loyal brimmers. The voice of Sir Jasper, 
clear, sonorous, and emphatic, as the sound of his war-trumpet, 
announced tlie health of the restored Monarch, hastily echoed 
back by the assemblage, impatient to render it due homage. 
Another brief pause was filled by the draining of their cups, and 
the mustering breath to join in a shout so loud, that not only th^ 
rafters of the old hall trembled while they echoed it back, but the 
garlands of oaken boughs and flowers with which they were 
decorated, waved wildly, and rustled as if agitated by a sudden 
whirlwind. This rite observed, the company proceeded to assail 
the good cheer with which the table groaned, animated as tliey 
were to the attack botli by mirth and melody, for they were 
attended by all the minstrels of tlie district, who, like the Episco- 
pal deigy, bad been put to silence duri^ the reign of the self- 
entitled saints of the Commonwealth. l%e social occupation of 
good eating and drinking, the exchange of pledges betwixt old 
neighbours who had been fellow-soldiers in the moment of resis- 
tance — fellow-sufferers in the tiroe of deprestdou and subjuga- 
tion, and were now partners in the same general subject of con- 
gratulation, soon wiped from their memory tlie trifling cause of 
Bomplaint, which in the minds of some had darkened the festivity 
of t$e day ; so that when the Lady Peveril walked into the hall> 
acoompapied as before with the children and her female atten- 
dants, she was welcomed with the acclamations due to tlie mis- 
tress of the banquet and of the Castle — the dame of the noble 
iCnight, who had led most of them to battle with an undaunted 
and persevering valouTf which was worthy of better success. 

Her address to them was brief and matronly, yet spoken with 
10 much feeling as found its way to eTexy bosom. She apologized 
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for the lateness of her personal welcome, by reminding them 
that there were then present in Martindale Castle that day, per* 
sons whom recent happy events had converted from enemies into 
friends, but on whom the latter character was so recently im- 
posed, that she dared not neglect with them any point of ceremo- 
nial. But tliose whom she now addressed, were the best, tiie 
dearest, the most faithful friends of her husband’s house, to whom 
and to tlieir valour Peveril had not only owed those successes, 
which had given them and him fame during the late unhappy 
times, but to whose courage she in particular had owed the pre- 
servation of their leader’s life, even when it could not avei’t 
defeat. A word or two of heartfelt congratulation on the happy 
restoration of tlie royal line and authority, completed all which 
she had boldness to add, and, bowing gracefully round her, she 
lifted a cup to her lips as if to welcome her guests. 

There still remained, and especially amongst the old Cavaliers 
of the period, some glimmering of tliat spirit whicii inspired 
Froissart, when he declares that a knight hath double courage at 
need, when animated by the looks and words of a beautiful and 
virtuous woman. It was not until the reign which was commenc- 
ing at tlie moment we are treating of, tliat the unbounded license 
of tlie age, introducing a general course of profligacy, degraded 
the female sex into mere servants of pleasure, and, in so doing, 
deprived society of that noble tone of feeling towards the sex, 
which, considered as a spur to ** raise the clear spirit,” is superior 
to every other impulse, save those of religion and of patriotism. 
The beams of the ancient hall of Martindme Castle instantly rung 
with a shout louder and shriller than that at which they had'so 
lately trembled, and the names of the Knight of the Peak and his 
lady were proclaimed amid waving of caps and bats, and univer- 
sal wishes for their health and happiness. 

Under these auspices the Lady Peveril glided from the hall, 
and left free space for the revelry of the evening. 

That of the Cavaliers may be easily conceived, since it had tlie 
usual accompaniments of singing, jesting, quaffing of healths, and 
playing of tunes, which have in almost every age and quarter of 
the world been itke accompaniments of festive meer. The enjoy- 
ments of the Puritans were of a different and less noisy character. 
They neither sung, jested, heard music, nor drank healths ; and 
yet they seemed not the less, in tiieir own phrase, to einoy the 
creature-comforts which the frailty of humanity renderea grate- 
ful to their outward man. Old Whitaker eveii protested, that, 
though much the smaller party in point of numbers^ thi^ dis- 
cuss^ nearly as much sack and claret as his own more jovial 
associates. But those who considered the steward’s prejudices, 
were inclined to think, that, in order to jproduce such a result, he 
must Imve thrown in his own by-drinlungs— no inconsiderable 
item — to the sum total of the Presbyterian potations. 

Without adopting such a partial and scandalous repeurt, we 
shall only say, that on this occasion, as on most others, tiie rare- 
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ness of indulgence promoted the sense of enjoynaent, and that 
those who made abstinence, or at least moderation, a point of 
religious principle, enjoyed their social meeting the better that 
such opportunities rarely presented themselves. If they did not 
actually drink each otiier’s healths, they at least shewed, by look* 
ing and nodding to each other as they raised their glasses, that 
they all were sharing the same festive gratification of the appetite, 
and felt it enhanced, because it was at the same time enjoyed by 
tiieir friends and neighbours. Religion, as it was the principal 
topic of their thoughts, became also the chief subject of their 
conversation, and as they sat together in small separate knots, 
they discussed doctrinal and metaphysical points of belief, 
balanced the merits of various preachers, compared the creeds of 
contending sects, and fortified by scriptural quotations those which 
they favoured. Some contests arose in the course of these debates, 
which might have proceeded fartlier than was seemly, but for 
the cautious interference of Major Bridgenorth. He suppressed 
also, in the very bud, a dispute betwixt Gaffer Hodgeson of 
Chamelycot and the Reverend Mr Solsgrace, upon the tender 
subject of lay-preaching and lay-ministering ; nor did he think it 
altogether prudent or decent to indulge the wishes of some of the 
/Warmer enthusiasts of the party, who felt disposed to make the 
rest partakers of their gifts in extemporaneous prayer and expo- 
sition. These were abrardities that belonged to the time, which, 
however, tlie Major had sense enough to perceive were unfitted, 
whether the offspring of hypocrisy or enthusiasm, for the present 
time and place. 

The Major was also instrumental in breaking up the party at 
an early and decorous hour, so that they left tM Castle long 
before weir rivals, the Cavaliers, had reached tiie spring-tide of 
their merriment ; an arrangement which afforded the greatest 
satisfsctfon to the lady, who dreaded tlie consequences which 
might not improbably have taken place, had both parties met at 
the same period and point of retreat. 

It was near midnight ere the greater part of the Cavaliers, 
meaning such as were able to effect their departure without assis- 
tance, withdrew to tlie village of Martindale-Moultrasrie, with the 
benefit of the broad moon to prevent the chance of accidents. 
Their ahoutsi, and the burden of their roaring chorus of,— ^ 

*' The King ahall enjoy lito own again !" 

were heard with no small pleasure by the lady, heartily glad that 
the riot of tba,day was over without the occurrence of any nn- 
pleasing accident. Tlie rejoicing was no^ however, entirely 
pnded ; for the elevated Cavaliera, finding some of the villages 
■tiU on foot around a bonfire on the street, struck merrily in with 
tirnm — sent to Roger Rains of the Peveril Arms, the loyal pub- 
lican whom we have already mentioned, for two tuba ol merry 
^riingo, (as it was termed,) and lent their own powerful assistance 
at the diluting it off to the health of the King and the loyal Gene* 
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ral Monk. Their shouts for a long time disturbed, and eren 
alanned the little village ; but no enwutuasm is able to withstand 
for ever the natural consequences of late hours, and potations 
pottle-deep. The tumult of tlio exulting royalists at last sunk 
into silence, and the moon and the owl were left in undisturbed 
sovereignty over the old tower of the village church, which, 
rising white above a circle of knotty oaks, was tenanted by the 
bird, and silvered by the planet. * 


CHAPTER V. 

‘Twos when they nlied, *inid mp and dege. 

The bamien of their rlKhtful liege, 

At tlieir 8he>cflptain^i call, 

IVlio, miracle of womankind t 
Lent mettle to the meaneit hmd 
That mann’d her castle wall. 

WU.UAM 6. Robb. 

On the morning succeeding tlie feast, the Lady Peveril, fstiraed 
with the exertions and the apprehensions of the former day, kept 
her apartment for two or three hours later than her own active 
habits, and the matutinal custom of the time, rendered usual. 
Meanwhile, Mistress Ellesmere, a person of great trust in the 
fiimily, and who assumed much authority in her mistress's absence, 
laid her orders upon Deborah, the governante, immediately to 
carry the children to their airing in the park, and not to let any 
one enter the gilded chamber, which was usually their sporting- 
place. Deborah, who often rebelled, and sometimea successfully, 
against the deputed authority of Ellesmere, privately resolved 
that it was about to rain, and that die gilded chamber was a more 
suitable place for the children’s exercise than the wet graaa of 
the park on a raw morning. 

But a woman’s brain is sometimes as inconstant as api^ular 
assembly ; and presently after she bad voted the momiiig was 
like to be rainy, and that the gilded chamber was the fittest play- 
room for tlie children. Mistress Deborah came to the somewhat 
inconsistent resolution, Uiat tho park was the fittest place for her 
own morniiiff walk. It is certain, that during the unreetraiued 
jovialty of the preceding evening, she had danced till midiu^t 
with l^ce Outrara, the park-keeper ; but how far the swmgg 
him just pass the window in his woodland trim, with a fuJime m 
his hat, and a crossbow under bis arm, influenced the dlsen^paiM^ 
of the opinions Mrs Deborah formed concerning die weather, we 
are far from presuming to guesS. It is enough for us, tha^ so 
soon as Mistress Ellesmere’s back was turned, Mistress Debotah 
carried the children into the gilded chamber, not without a strict 


a SeeKoteA. <Uival4«n gni SouHiOeaat. 
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charge (for we must do her justice) to Master Julian to take core 
of his little wife, Mistress Alice ; and then, having taken so i^tis* 
factory a precaution, she herself glided into tlie park by the glass* 
door of the still-room, which was nearly opposite to Uic great 
breach. 

The gUded chamber in which the children were, by this arrange- 
ment) left to amuse themselves, without better guardianship tliau 
what Julian’s manhood afforded, was a large apartment, hung 
with stamped Spanish leather, curiously gilded, representing, in a 
manner now obsolete, but far from unpleasing, a series of tilts 
and combats betwixt the Saracens of Grenada, and the Spaniards 
under the command of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
during that memorable siege, which was terminated by the over- 
throw of the last fragments of the Moorish empire in Spain. 

The little Julian was careering about the room for the amuse- 
ment of his infant friend, as well as his own, mimicking with a reed 
the menacing attitude of the Abencerrages and Zegris engaged 
in the Eastern sport of hurling the Jbrid, or javelin ; and at 
times sitting down beside her, and caressing her into silence and 
good-humour, when tlie petulant or timid child chose to become 
tired of i-emaining an inactive spectator of his boisterous sport ; 
when, on a sudden, he observed one of the paneled compartments 
of the leather hangings slide apart, so as to shew a fair hand, with 
its lingers resting upon its edge, prepared, it would seem, to push 
it still farther back. Julian was much surprised, and somewhat 
fri^tened, at what he witnessed, for the tales of tlie nursery had 
strongly impressed on his mind tlie terrors of tlie invisible world. 
Yet, naturally bold and high-spirited, the little champion placed 
himself beude his defenceless sister, continuing to brandii^ his 
weapon in her defence, as boldly as he had himself been an 
Abencerrage of Grenada. 

The ^nel, on which his eye was fixed, gradually continued to 
slide back, and display more and more the form to which the 
hand appertained, until, in the dark aperture which was disclosed, 
the children saw the figure of a lady in a mourning dress, past 
the meridian of life, but whose countenance still retained traces 
of great beauty, although the jiredominant character both of her' 
features and person was an air of almost royal dignity. After 
pausing a moment on the threshold of the portal which she liad 
thus unexpectedly disclosed, and looking with some surprise at 
the children, whom she had not probably observed while engaged 
with the management of Uie panel, the stranger stepped into the 
apartaient, and the panel, upon a touch of a spring, closed behind 
her so suddenly, that Julian almost doubted it had ever been 
open, and began to apprehend that the whole apparition had been 
a delnrion.* 

The stately lady, however, advanced to him, and said, " Are 
not you the httle Peveril f” 


* See Note B. ConectUment (he C<mnie»» qf Berby, 
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Yes/’ said the boy, reddening, not altogether without s 
juvenile feeling of that rule of chivalry which forbade any one 
to disown bis name, whatever danger might be annexed to tlie 
avowal of it. 

** Then,’' said the stately stranger, “ go to your mother’s room, 
and tell her to come instantly to speak with me.” 

T wo’aot,” said the little Julian. 

How I” said the lady, — ** so young and so disobedient } — but 
you do but follow the fashion of tlie time. Why will you not go, 
my pretty boy, when I ask it of you as a favour 1” 

“ I would go, madam,” said tlie boy, “ but” — and he stopped 
short, still drawing back as the lady advanced on him, but still 
holding by the hand Alice Bridgenorth, who, too young to under- 
stand die nature of the dialogue, clung, trembling, to her com- 
panion. 

The stranger saw his embarrassment, smiled, and remained 
standing fast, while she asked the child once more, “ What are 
you afraid of, my brave boy — and why should you not go to your 
mother on my errand 1” 

“ Because,” answered Julian, firmly, “ if I go, little Alice must 
stay alone witli you.” 

“ You arc a gallant fellow,” said the lady, and will not dis- 
grace your blood, which never left the weak witliout protection.” 

The buy undeiutood her not, and still gazed with anxious 

E ’ ensioii, first on her who addressed him, and then upon ms 
companion, whose eyes, with the vacant glance of infancy, 
wandered from die figure of the lady to dial of her companion 
and protector, and at length, infected by a portion of the fear 
which the latter’s magnanimous efforts could not entirely conceal, 
she flew into J ulian’s arms, and, clinging to him, gready aug- 
mented his alarm, and by screaming aloud, rendered it very 
difficult for bim to avoid the sympathedc fear which impelled him 
to do the same. 

There was something in the manner and bearing of this un- 
expected inmate which might justify awe at least, if not fear, when 
joined to the singular and mysterious mode in which she had made 
her appearance. Her dress was not remarkable, being the hood 
and female riding attire of the time, such as was worn by the 
inferior class of gentlewomen ; but her black hair was very long, 
and, sevm^ locks having escaped from under her hood, hung 
dawn dishevelled on her neck and shoulders. Her eyes were 
deep black, keen, and piercing, and her features bad something 
of a foreign expression. When she spoke, her language was 
marked by a slight foreign accent, although, in construction, it 
was pure English. Her slightest tone and gesture had ^e air 
of one accustomed to command and to be ol^yed ; the recoUec- 
lion of which probably eu^ested to Juhan tiie apology he 
afterwards made for being fi^htened, tliat be took the ^nmger 
for an " enchanted queen.” 

While the stranger lady and the children thus cmifronted each 
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Other, two persons entered almost at the same instant, but from 
different doors, whose haste shewed that they had been alarmed 
by the screams of the latter. 

The first was Major Bridgenorth, whose ears had been alarmed 
with the cries of his child as he entered the Hall, which corres* 
ponded with what was called the gilded chamber. His intention 
had been to remain in the more public apartment, until the Lady 
Peveril should make her appearance, with the good-natured pur- 
pose of assuring her that the preceding day of tumult had passed 
in every respect agreeably to his friends, and without any of those 
alarming consequences which might have been apprehended from 
a collision betwixt the parties. But when it is considered how 
severely he had been agitated by apprehensions for his child’s 
safety and health, too well justified by the fate of those who had 
precMed her, it will not be thought surprising that the infantine 
screams of Alice induced him to break through the barriers of 
form, and intrude farther into file interior of the house tlian a 
sense of strict propriety might have warranted. 

He burst into the gilded chamber, therefore, by a side-door 
and narrow passage, which communicated betwixt that apart- 
ment and the hall, and, snatching the child up in his arms, 
endeavoured, by a thousand caresses, to stifle the screams which 
burst yet more violently from the little girl, on beholding herself 
in the arms of one to whose voice and manner she was, but for 
one brief interview, an entire stranger. 

Of course, Alice’s shrieks were redoubled, and seconded by 
those of Julian Peveril, who, on the appearance of this second 
intruder, was frightened into resignation of every more manly 
idea of rescue than that which consisted in invoking assistance at 
the very top of his lungs. 

Alarmed by this noise, wliich in half a minute became very 
olamorbos, Lady Peveril, with whose apartment tlie gUded cham- 
ber was connected by a private door of communication opening 
into her wardrobe, entered on the scene. The instant she 
appewed, the little Alice, extricating herself from the grasp of 
her fittiier, ran towards protectress, and when she had (mce 
taken hold of her skirts, not only became silent, but turned her 
large blue eyes, in which the tears were still glistening, with a 
look of wonder rather than alarm, towards the strange lady. 
Julian manfully brandished his reed, a weapon which he had 
never parted with during the whole idarm, and stood prepared 
to aseiat his mother if there should be danger in the encounter 
betwixt her and the stranger. 

In fael^ it might have puzzled an older person to account for 
tike m^en and confused ^use which tiie Lady Peveril made, as 
ahe gazed on her unexpected guest, as if dubious whether she 
^ or did not recognize, in her still beautiful tiiough wasted and 
emaciated features, a countenance which she had known well 
nndmr far different circumstances. 

The stranger seemed to understand her cause of hesitation,* for 
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she: said in that heart>thrilliiig voice which was peculiarly her 
own — 

^ Time and misfortune have changed me much, Margaret — 
that every mirror tells me — yet methinks, Margaret Stanley 
might still have known Charlotte de la Tremouille.” 

The Lady PeVeril was little in the custom of giving way to 
sudden emotion, but in tlie present case she tlirew herself on her 
knees in a rapture of mingled joy and grief, and, half embracittg 
those of the stranger, exclaimed, in broken language — 

“ My kind, my noble benefactress — the princely Countess of 
Derby — the royal Queen in Man — could I doubt your voice, 
your features, for a moment. — Oh, forgive, forgive me V* 

The Countess raised the suppliant kinswoman of her husband’s 
house, with all the grace of one accustomed from early birth to 
receive homage and to grant protection. She kissed the Lady 
Peverirs forehead, and passed her hand in a caressing manner 
over her lace as she said — 

“ You too are changed, my fair cousin, but it is a change 
becomes you, from a pretty and timid maiden to a sage and 
comely matron. Put my own memory, which 1 once held a good 
one, has failed me strangely, if this gentleman be Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril.” 

A kind and good neighbour only, madam,” said Lady Peveril; 
" Sir Geoffrey is at Court.” 

** I understood so much,” said the Countess of Derby, “ when 
I arrived here last night.” 

“How, madam!” said Lady Peveril — “Did you arrive at 
Martindale Castle — at the house of Margaret Stanley, where 
you have such right to command, and did not announce your 
presence to her 1” 

“ Oh, J know you are a dutiful subject, Margaret,” answered 
the Countess, “though it be in these days a rare character — 
but it was our pleasure,” she added with a smile, “ to travel 
incognito — and finding you engaged in general hospitality, we 
desired not to disturb you with our royal presence.” 

“ But how and where were you lodged, madam V* said Lady 
Peveril ; “ or why should you have kept secret a visit whicn 
would, if made, have augmented tenfold the happiness of every 
true heart that rejoiced here yesterday 1” 

“My lodging was well cared for by Ellesmere — your Elies- 
mere now, as i^e was formerly mine — she has acted as quarter- 
master CFO now, you know, and on a broader scale ; yoa most 
excuse her — had my positive order to lodge me m the axost 
secret part of youi* Castle” — (here she pointed to the hiding 
panel) — “ she obeyed orders in that, and 1 suppose also in send- 
ing you now hither.” 

“ Indeed I have not yet seen her,” said the lady, “ and tixere- 
fore was totally ignorant of a visit so joyful, so surprising.” 

“ And I,” said the Countess, “ was equally surprised to find 
none but these beautiful children in the apartment where 1 
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thought I heard you moving. Our Ellesmere has become rilly 

— your good-nature has spoiled her — she has forgotten the dis- 
cipline she learned under me.” 

“ I saw her run through the wood,” said the Lady Peveril, 
after a moment’s recollection, “ undoubtedly to seek the p^son 
who has charge of the children, in order to remove them.” 

** Your own darlings, I doubt noV’ said the Countess, looking 
at the children. " Margaret, Providence has blessed you.” 

** That is my son,” said Ijady Peveril, pointing to Julian, who 
stood devouring their discourse with greedy ear ; “ the little girl 

— I may call mine too.” Major Bridgenorth, who had in the 
meantime again taken up his infant, and was engaged in caress- 
ing il, set it down as the Countess of Derby spoke, sighed deeply, 
and walked towards the oriel window. He was well aware that 
the ordinary rules of courtesy would have rendered it proper 
that he should withdraw entirely, or at least offer to do so ; but 
he was not a man of ceremonious politeness, and he had a parti- 
cular interest in the subjects on which the Countess’s discourse 
was likely to turn, which induced him to dispense with ceremony. 
The ladies seemed indeed scarce to notice his presence. The 
Countess had now assumed a chair, and motioned to the Lady 
Peveril to sit upon a stool which was placed by her side. “ Wo 
will have old times once more, though there are here no roaring 
of rebel guns to drive you to take refuge at my side, and almost 
in my pocket.” 

** I have a gun, madam,” said little Julian, and the park- 
keeper is to teach me how to fire it next year.” 

“ I will list you for my soldier, then,’* said the Countess. 

** Ladies have no soldiers,” said the boy, looking wistfully at 
her. 

** has the true masculine contempt of our frail sex, I see,” 
said the Countess ; " it is bom with the insolent varlets of man- 
kind, and shews itself so soon as tliey are out of tlieir long clothes. 

— Did Ellesmere never tell you of Latham-House and Charlotte 
of Derby, my little master 1” 

A thousand thousand times,” said the boy, colouring ; “and 
how the Queen of Man defended it six weeks against three thou- 
sand Roundheads, under Rogue Harrison the butcher.” 

It was your mother defended Latham-House,” said the 
Countess, not I, my little soldier — Hadst thou been thera, thou 
hadst been the best captain of the three.” 

** Do not say so, madam,” said the boy, " for mamma would 
not touch a gun for all the universe.” 

"Not?, indeed, Julian,” said his mother; "there 1 was for 
cerfaun, but as useless a part of the garrison ” 

“ You forget,” said the Countess, " you nursed our hospital, 
ahd made lint for the soldiers’ wounds.” 

" But did not papa come to help you 1” said Julian. 

" Papa came at last,” said the Countess, " and so did Prince 
Rupert — but not, 1 think, till they were both heartily wUhed for. 
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— Do you remember that morning, Marmret, when the round- 
headed knaves, that kept us pent up so long, retreated without 
bag or baggage, at the first glance of tlie Prince’s standards 
appearing on the hill — and how you took every high-crested 
captain you saw for Peveril of the Peak, that had been your 
partner mree months before at tlie Queen's mask } Nay, never 
blush for the thought of it — it was an honest affection — and 
though it was the music of trumpets tliat accompanied you botli 
to tlie old chapel, which was almost entirely ruined by the 
enemy’s bullets ; and though Prince Rupert, when he gave you 
away at the altar, was clad in buff and bandoleer, with pistols in 
his l^lt, yet I trust these warlike signs were no type of future 
discord 1” 

** Heaven has been kind to me,” said Lady Peveril, " in bless- 
ing me with an affectionate husband.” 

^ And in preserving him to you,” said the Countess, with a 
deep sigh ; while mine, alas ! sealed with his blood bis devotion 
to his king* — Oh, had ho lived to see this day !” 

" Alas ! alas ! that he was not permitted !” answered Lady 
Peveril ; " how had that brave and noble Earl rejoiced in tlie 
unhoped-for redemption of our captivity !” 

The Countess looked on Lady Pevenl with an air of surprise. 

“ Thou hast not then heard, cousin, how it stands with our 
liouse ? — How indeed had my noble lord wondered, liad he been 
told that the very monarch for whom be bad laid down his noble 
life on the scaffold at Bolton-le-Moor, should make it his first 
act of restored monarchy to complete the destruction of our pro- 
perty, already well-nigh ruined in the rojal cause, and to perse- 
cute me his widow !” 

“ You astonish me, madam !” said the Lady Peveril. “ It 
cannot be, that you — tliat you, tiie wife of the g^lant, the faith- 
ful, the murdered Earl — you, Couutess of Derby, and Queen in 
Man — you, who took on you even tlie character of a soldier, and 
seemed a man when so many men proved women — that you 
should sustain evil from the event which has fulfilled — exceeded 
— the hopes of every faithful subject — it cannot be !” 

** Thou art as simple, I see, in tliis world’s knowledge as ever, 
my fair cousin,” answered the Countess. “ This restoration, 
which has given ottiers security, has placed roe in danger — this 
change which relieved other royalists, scarce less zealons, I pre- 
sume to think, than I — lias sent me here a fugitive, and in con- 
cealment, to beg tdielter and assistance from you, fair cousm.” 

“ From me,” answered the Lady Peveril — “from me, whose 
youth your kindness sheltered — the wife of Peveril, your 
gallant Lord's companion in arms— you have a right to 
command every thing; hut, alas' that you should need such 
assistance as 1 can render — forgive me, but it seems like some 

• The Earl of Derby and King In Man wa« beheoded at Bnlton-on-the- Moors, 
after fauvitig been aiaoe prisoner in a previous tkirmisli in 'W’iggan.Lane. 
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ill-omened vision of the night — I listen to your words as if 1 
hoped to be relieved from their painful import by awalung.** 

** It is indeed a dream — a vision/’ said the Countess of Derby ; 
** but it needs no seer to read it — the explanation hath been long 
since given — Put not your faith in princes. 1 can soon remove 
your Bucprise. — This gentleman, vour friend, is doubtless honea V* 

The Lady Peveril well knew that the Cavaliers, like odier fac- 
tions, usurped to themselves the exclusive denomination of the 
hmeit party, and she felt some difficulty in explaining that her 
visiter was not honest in that sense of the word. 

" Had we not better retire, madam/' she said to the Countess, 
rising, as if in order to attend her. But the Countess retained 
her seat. 

"It was but a question of habit,” she said ; " the gentlmnan’s 
principles ore nothing to me, for what I have to tell you is widely 
blazed, and I care not who hears my share of it. You remember 
— you must have heard, for I tiiink Margaret Stanley would 
not be indifferent to my fate — that after my husband’s murder 
at Bolton, 1 took up the standard which he never dropped until 
his death, and displayed it with my own hand in our Sovereignty 
of Man.” 

“ I did indeed hear so, madam,” said the Lady Peveril ; " and 
that you had bidden a bold de^nce to the rebel government, 
even after all other parts of Britain had submitted to them. My 
Imsb.vnd, Sir Geoffrey, designed at one time to have gone to your 
aMsistance with some few followers; but wo learned that the 
island was rendered to the Parliament party, and that you, 
dearest lady, were thrown into prison.” 

" But you heard not,” said the Countess, " how that disaster 
befell me. — Margaret, I would have held out that island against 
the knaves as long as the sea continued to flow around it. Till 
the ch^s which surround it had become safe anchoraro — till its 
precipices had melted beneath thesunsliine — till of all its strong 
abodes and castles, notone stone remained upon another, — would 
I have defended against these villainous hypocritical rebels my 
dear husband’s hereditary dominion. The little kingdom of Man 
should have been yielded only when not an arm was left to wield 
a sword, not a finger to draw a trigger in its defence. But 
treachery did what force could never have done. When we bad 
foiled various attempts upon the island by open force — treason 
accomplished what Blake and Lawson, with their floating castles, 
had found too hazardous an enterprise — a base rebel, whom we 
had nursed in our own bosoms, betrayed us to the enemy. Thu 
wretch was named Christian ” 

Major Bridgenorth started and turned towards the speaker, 
but instantly seemed to recollect himself, and again averted his 
fifice. The Countess proceeded, without noticing the interruptii^, 
which, however, rather surprised Lady Peveril, who was ac- 
quainted with her neighbour’s general habits of indifference and 
apathy, and therefore the more surprise at his testifying such 
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sudden symptoms of interest. She would once again have moved 
tlie Countess to retire to another apartment, but Lady Derby 
proceeded with too much vehemence to endure interruption. 

^ This Christian,*’ she said, ** had eat of my lord his sovereign’s 
bread, and drunk of his cup, even from childhood — for his 
fathers had been faithful servants to the House of Man and Derby. 
He himself had fought bravely by my husband’s side, and enji^ed 
all his confidence ; and when my princely Earl was martyr^ by 
the rebels, he recommended to me, amongst other instimctions 
communicated in the last message 1 received from him, to con* 
tinue my confidence in Christian’s fidelity. I obeyed, although T 
never loved the man. He was cold and phlegmatic, and utterly 
devoid of that sacred fire which is tlie incentive to noble deeds, 
suspected, too, of leaning to the cold metaphysics of Calvinistic 
subtlety. But he was brave, wise, and experienced, and, as 
the event proved, possessed but too much interest witli the 
islanders. When these rude people saw themselves without 
hope of relief, and pressed by a blockade, which brought want 
and disease into their island, they began to fall off from the faith 
which they had hitherto shewn.” 

“ What !” said the Lady Peveril, “ could they forget what was 
due to the widow of their benefactor — she who had shared with 
the generous Derby the task of bettering their condition !” 

** Do not blame them,” said the Countess ; “ the rude herd 
acted but according to tlieir kind — in present distress they for- 
got former benefits, and, nursed in their earthen hovels, with 
spirits suited to their dwellings, tliey were incapable of feeling 
the glory which is attached to constancy in suffering. But that 
Christian should have headed their revolt — that he, bom a 
gentleman, and bred under my murdered Derby’s own care in 
all that was chivalrous and noble — that Ae should have forgot a 
hundred benefits — why do I talk of benefits? — that he should 
have forgotten that kindly intercourse which binds man to man 
far more than the reciprocity of obligation — that he should have 
headed the ruffians who broke suddenly into my apartment — 
immured me with ray infants in one of my own castles, and 
assumed or usurped the tyranny of the island — that this should 
have been done by William (mristian, my vassal, my servant, 
my friend, was a deed of ungrateful treachery, which even this 
age of tre^n will scarcely parallel !” 

‘^And you were then imprisoned,” said the Lady Peveril, 

“ and in your own sovereignty f ” 

For more than seven years I have endured strict captivity,” 
said the Countess. " I was indeed offered my liberty, and even 
some means of support, if 1 would have consented to leave the 
island, and pledge my word that I would not endeavour to re- 
poasess my son m his father’s rights. But they little knew the 
pincely house from which I spring — and as little the royal 
house of Stanley which T uphold, who hoped to humble (fiiarlotte 
ef TreqanuiUe into so base a cemp(»ition. I would ratiier lmva< 

vot. XT. F 
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starved in the darkest and lowest vault of Rashin CasUe, than 
have consented to aught which might diminish in one hair’s 
breath the right of my son over his father’s sovereignty 1” 

" And could not your firmness, in a case where hope seemed 
lost, induce them to be generous, and dismiss you without con- 
ditions!” 

“ They knew me better than thou dost, wench,” answered the 
Countess ; once at liberty, I had cot been long without tlie 
means of disturbing their usurpation, and Christian would have 
as soon uncaged a lioness to combat with, as have given me the 
sUghtest power of returning to tlie struggle with him. But time 
had liberty and revenge in store — I rind still friends and par- 
tisans in the island, though they were compelled to give way to 
the storm. Even among the islanders at large, most had ^n 
disappointed in the effects which they expected from the change 
of power*. They were loaded with exactions by their new masters, 
their privileges were abridged, and their immunities abolished, 
under the pretext of reducing them to the same condition with 
the other subjects of the pretended republic. When the news 
arrived of the changes which were current in Britain, these 
sentiments were privately communicated to me. Calcott and 
others acted with great zeal and fidelity ; and a rising, effected 
as suddenly and effectually as that which had made me a captive, 
j^ed me at liberty and in possession of the sovereiraty of Man, 
as Regent for my son, the youthful Earl of Derby. Do you think 
I enjoyed that sovereignty long witliout doing justice on that 
traitor Christian I” 

“ How, madam,” said Lady Peveril, who, though she knew the 
high and ambitious spirit of the Countess, scarce anticipated the 
extremities to w’hich it was capable of hurrying her — Have you 
imprisoned Christian 1” 

"Av, wench — in that sure prison which felon never breaks 
from,’* answered the Countess. 

Bridgenortli, who had insensibly approached them, and was 
listening with an agony of interest which he was unable any 
longer to suppress, broke in with the stern exclamation — 

« La^, I trust you have not dared ” 

The Countess interrupted him in her turn. 

“ I know not who you are who question — and you know not 
me when you speak to me of that which I dare, or dare not, do. 
But you seem interested in the fate of tliis Christian, and you 
shall hear it. — I was no sooner placed in possession of my right- 
fril power, than 1 ordered the Dempster of the idand to hold upon 
the traitbr a High Court of Justice, with all the formalities of the 
isle, as prescribed in its oldest records. The Court was held in 
tile open air, before the Dempster and the Keys of the itiand, 
assembled under the vaulted cope of heaven, and seated on the 
terrace of the ZonwaJd Hill, where of old Druid and Scald held 
their courts of judgment The criminal was heard at length in 
his own defence, which amounted to little more than those specious 
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allegations of public consideration, wiiich are ever used to colour 
the Ugly front of treason. He was fully convicted of his crime, 
and he received the doom of a feraitor.” 

** ^t which, I trust, is not yet executed !** sud Lady Peveril, 
not without an ^voluntary shudder. 

« You are a fool, Margaret,” said the Countess, sharply ; 
" think you I delayed such an act of justice, until some wretched 
intrigues of the new English Court might have prompted their 
intenerence ! No, wench — he passed from the judgment-seat to 
the place of execution, with no farther delay than might be neces- 
sary for his soul’s sake. He was sliot to death by a me of muske- 
teers in the common place of execution, called Hango-hill.” * 

Bridgenorth clasps liis hands togetiier, wrung them, and 
groaned bitterly. 

** As you seem interested for this criminal,” added the Countess, 
addressing Bridgenorth, ** 1 do him but justice in repeating to 
you, tliat his death was firm and manly, becoming the general 
tenor of his life, which, but for that gross act of traitorous ingra- 
titude, had been fair and honourable. But what of that ! The 
hypocrite is a saint, and the false traitor a man of honour, till 
opportunity, that faithful touchstone, proves their metal to be 
b^.” 

“ It is false, woman — it is false !” said Bridgenorth, no longer 
suppressing his indignation. 

** What means tliis bearing, Master Bridgenorth I” said Lady 
Peveril, much surprised. “ What is this Christian to you, that 
you should insult tlie Countess of Derby under my roof !” 

** Speak not to me of Countesses and of ceremonies” said 
Bridgenorth ; ** grief and anger leave me no leisure for idle 
observances, to humour the vanity of overgrown children. — O 
Cliristian — worthy, well vortiiy, of the name thou didst bear! 
My fiiend — my brother — the brother of iny blessed Alice — 
the only friend of my desolate estate ! art thou then cruelly mur- 
dered by a female fury, who, but for thee, liad deservedly paid 
with her own blood that of God’s saints, which she, as well as her 
tyrant husband, had spilled like water ! — Yes, cruel murderess !” 
he continued, addressing tiie Countess, '*he whom thou hast 
butchered in thy insane vengeance, sacrificed for many a ^ear the 
dictates of liis own conscience to &e interest of thy family, and 
did not desert it till thy frantic zeal for royalty had well-nigh 
brought to utter perdition the little community in which he was 
bom.' Even in confining thee, he acted but as the friends of the 
madman, who bind him with iron for his own preservation ; and 
for thee, as I can bear mtness, he was the only barrier between 
thee and the wrath of the Commons of England ; and bat for his 
earnest remonstrances, thou faadst suffered the penalty of thy 
malignancy, even like the wicked wife of Aliab.” 

" Master Bridgenorth,” sud Lady Peveril, " T will allow for 

• See Note C. TrUaaitd Sie«cutimqf‘<^rUttan. 
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,Your impatience upon hearing these unpieasing tidings ; but 
there is neither use nor propriety in fartlier urging this question. 
If in your grief you forget other restraints, I pray you to remem* 
her that the Countess is my guest and kinswomah, and is under 
such protection as I can afford her. 1 beseech you, in simple 
courtesy, to withdraw, as what must needs be the best and most 
becoming couiae in these trying circumstances.” . 

Nay, let him remain,” said the Countess, regarding him with 
composure, not unmingled with triumph ; I would not have it 
otherwise ; I would not that my revenge should be summed up in 
tlio stinted gratification which Christian’s death hath afforded. 
This man’s loidc and clamorous grief only proves that the retri- 
bution I have dealt has been more widely felt than by the 
wretched sufferer himself. I would I knew that it had but made : 
sore as many rebel hearts, as there were loyal breasts afflicted by ' 
the death of my princely Derby !” 

So please you, madam,” said Lady Peveril, “ since Master 
Bridgenorth hath not the manners to leave us upon my request, 
we will, if your ladyship lists, leave him, and retire to my apart- 
ment. — Farewell, Master Bridgenorth ; we will meet hereafter 
on better terms.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said the Major, who had been striding 
hastily through the room, but now stood fast, and drew himself 
up, as one who has taken a resolution ; — ‘*to yourself 1 have 
nothing to say but what is respectful ; but to this woman 1 must 
speak as a magistrate. She has confessed a murder in my pre- 
sence — the murder too of my brotherdn-laiv-- as a man, and as 
a magistrate, I cannot permit her to pass &om hence, excepting 
under such custody as may prevent tier fsarther flight. She hi» 
already confessed that she is a fugitive, and in search of a place 
of conutealment, until she should be able to escape into foreign 
parts. — Charlotte, Countess of Derby, I attach thee of the crime 
of which thou hast hot Hew made th;^ boast.” 

** I shall not obey your arrest,” said the Countess, composedly, 
« I was born to give, but not to receive such orders. What have 
your English laws to do with my acts of justice and of govern- 
ment, within my son’s heredita^ kingdom ! Am I not Q,ueen in 
Man, as well as Countess of Derby t A feudatory Sovereign 
indeed ; but yet independent so long as my dues of homage are 
duly discharged. What right can you assert over me i” 

" That given by tlie precepts of Scripture,” answered Bridge* 
north — ** * Whoso spilleth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
spilled.* Think not the barbarous privileges of ancient feudal 
customs ViU avail to screen you from the punishment due for an 
Engliriiman murdered upon pretexts inconsistent with the act of 
indemnity.” 

“Master Bridgsn|i^” said Lady Peveril, “if by fair terms 
yem desist not fimmyour present purpose, I tell you that I neither 
diire, nor will, permit any violence -apinst this honourable lady, 
within the walls of my hasbajod’a castle.” 
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You will find yourself unable to prevent me from executing 
my duty, madam," said Bridgenorth, whose native obstinacy now 
came in aid of his grief and desire of revenge ; ‘‘ I am a magis* 
trate, and act by authority." 

“I know not that,” said Lady Peveril. “That you were a 
magistrate, Jifafeter Bridgenorth, under the late usurping powers, 
1 know well ;; but till 1 hear of your having a commission in tlie 
name of the King, I uow hesitate to obey you as such.” 

“ 1 shall stand on small ceremony,” said Bridgenorth. “ Were 
I no magistrate, every man has title to arrest for murder against 
the terms of the indemnities held out by the King’s proclama- 
tions, and 1 will make my point good.” 

“ What indemnities I What proclamations ?” said the Coun- 
tess of Derby, indignantly. “ Charles Stuart may, if he pleases, 
(and it doth seem to please him ) consoit with those whose hands 
have been red with tne blood, and blackened with the plunder, of 
his father and of his loyal subjects. He may forgive them if he 
will, and count their deeds g«>od service. What baa that to do 
with tills Christian’s offence against me and mine 1 Bom a 
Mankesman — bred and nursed in the island — he broke the 
laws under which he lived, and died for the breach of them, after 
the fair trial which they allowed. — Methinks, Margaret, we have 
enough of this peevish and foolish magistrate — 1 attend you to 
your apartment.” 

Major Bridgenorth placed himself betwixt them and the door, 
in a manner which i^ewed him determined to interrupt their 
passage ; when the Lady Peveril, who thought she had already 
shew^ more deference to him in this matter than her husband 
was likely to approve of, raised her voice, and called loudly on 
her steward, Whitaker. That alert person, who had heard high 
talking, and a female voice with which he was unacquainted, had 
remained for several minutes stationed in the anteroom, much 
afflicted with the anxiety of his own ^Mosity. Of course he 
entered in an instant. 

“ Let three of the men instantly tal^wns,” said his lady $ 
“ bring them into the anteroom, and wait^B farther orders.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


You thsll have no worn prison than my i 
Kor jailer tliaa myself. " 


»6er, 

Tke Captain, 


Tub command which Lady {*everil laiflto her domestics to 
arm tiiemselves, was so unlike tiie usugl^nie acquiescence of 
her manners, that Major Bridgenorth v^lustonished. “ How 
mean you, madam t” said he ; “1 thought ^^if under a friendly 
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" And vou are so, Master Bridgenorth/* said the Lady Peverilf 
without departing from the natural calmness of her voice and 
manner ; ** but it is a roof which must not be violated by the out* 
rage of one friend against another.” 

** It is well, madam,” said Bridgenorth, turning to the door of 
the apartment. " The worthy Master SoUgrace has already fore> 
told, that the time was returned when high houses and proud 
names should be once more an excuse for the crimes of those 
who inhabit the one and bear the other. 1 believed him noty but 
now see he is wiser than I. Yet think not I will endure this 
tamely. The blood of my brother — of the friend of my bosom 
— shul not long call from the altar, * How long, O Lord, how 
long !* If there is one spark of justice left in this unlmppy 
England, that proud woman and I shall meet where she can nave 
no partial friend to protect her.” 

^ saying, he was about to leave the apartment, when Lady 
Peveril said, ** You depart not from this place. Master Bridge* 
north, unless you give me your word to renounce all purpose 
against the noble Countess’s liberty upon the present occasion.” 

*‘l would sooner,” answered he, ** subscribe to my own dis* 
honour, madam, written down in express words, than to any 
‘such composition. If any man offers to interrupt me, his blood 
be on his own head 1” As Major Bridgenorth spoke, Whitaker 
threw open the door, and shewed that, with the alertness of an 
<dd soldier, who was not displeased to see things tend once more 
towards a state of warfare, he bad got with him four stout fellows 
in the Knight of the Peak’s livery, well armed with swords and 
carabines, buff-coats, and pistols at their girdles. 

“ I will see,” said Major Biidgenortb, ** if any of these mmi be 
so desperate as to stop me, a free-bom Englishman, and a magis- 
trate in j^e dischaige of my duty.” 

So saying, he advanced upon Whitaker and his armed assis- 
tants, with his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

« Do not be so desperate. Master Bridgenorth,” exclmmed 
Lady Peveril ; and added, in the same moment, ” Lay hold upon, 
and disarm him, Wlutaker ; but do him no injury.” 

Her command were obeyed. Bridgenorth, tliough a man of 
moral resolution, was not one of those who undertook to cope 
in person with odds of a description so formidable. He half 
drew his sword, and offered such show of resistance as made it 
necessary to secure him bv actual force ; but then yielded up 
his weapon, and declared, submitting to force whi w one man 

was unable to reriat, he made those who commanded, and who 
employed It, rbsponriUe for assailing his liberty without a legal 
warrant 

” Never mind a warrant on a pinch. Master Bridgenordi,” 
•aid old Whitaker ; **sttre enough you nave often act^ upon a 
worse yourself. My lady's word is as good a warrant, sore, as 
Old Noll’s commmon ; and you bore that many a day. Master 
Bridgenorth, and, moreover, you laid me in the stocks for drink* 
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ing the King’s health, Master Bridgenorth, and never oared a 
farthing about the laws of England.” 

« Hold your saucy tongue, Whitaker,” said the Lady PeverU ; 
** and do you. Master Bridgenorth, not take it to heart that you 
are detained prisoner fora few hours, until the Countess of Derby 
can have nothing to fear from your pursuit. I could easily send 
an escort with her that might bid defiance to any force you could 
muster ; but I wish, Heaven knows, to bury the rememWnee of 
old civil dissentions, not to awaken new. Once more, will you 
think better on it — assume your sword again, and foi^t whom 
you have now seen at Martindide Castle !” 

« Never,” said Bridgenorth. “ The crime of this cruel woman 
will be the last of human injuries which I can forget. The last 
thought of earthly kind which will leave me, will be the desire 
that justice shall be done on her.” 

“ If such be your sentiments,” said Lady Peveril, “ though they 
are m ore allied to revenge than to justice, I must provide for mjy 
friend’s safety, by putting restraint upon your person. In this 
room you will be supplied with every necessary of life, and every 
convenience ; and a message shall relieve your domestics of the 
anxiety which your absence from the Hall is not unlikely to 
occasion. When a few hours, at most two days are over, I will 
myself relieve you from confinement, and demand vour pardon 
for now acting as your obstinacy compels me to do.” 

The Major made no answer, but tliat he was in her hands, and 
must submit to her pleasure ; and then turned sullenly to the 
window, as if desirous to be rid of their presence. 

The Countess and the Lady Peveril left the apartment arm in 
arm ; and the lady issued forth her directions to Whitaker con- 
coming the mode in which she was desirous that Bridgenorth 
should be guarded and treated during his temporary confine- 
ment ; at the same time explaining to him, that tlie safety of the 
Countess of Derby required that he should be closely watched. 

In all proposals for the prisoner’s security, such as the regulai^ 
relief of guards, and the like, Whitaker jo;> fully acquiesced, and 
undertook, body for body, that he should be detained in captivity 
for the necessary period. But the old steward was not half so 
docile when it came to be considered how the captive’s bedding 
and table should be supplied ; and he thought Lady Pevdril dis- 
played a very undue degree of attention to her prisoner’s comforts. 

** 1 warrant,” he said,*' that the cuckoldy Roundhead ateenott|^ 
of our fat beef yesterday to serve him for a month ; and a fit&e 
fasting will do his health good. Marry, for drink, he slutit have 
plenty of cold water to cool his hot liver, which I will be bCmad 
IS still hissing witii the strong liquors of yesterday. And ae fbr 
bedding, there are the fine dry hbards — more wholesome than 
the wet straw I lay upon when I was in stocks, 1 trow.” 

** Whitaker,” said the lady, peremptorily, “ I desire you to pro* 
vide Master Bridgenorth’s bedding and foM in the way I have sig- 
nified to you ; and to beliave yourself towards him in aU dvUity?* 
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Lack-a-day ! yes, my lady/* said Whitaker ; ^^you shall have 
all your directions punctually obeyed ; but as an old servant, I 
cannot but speak my mind.” 

The ladies retired after this conference with the steward in 
the antechamber, and were soon seated in another apartment, 
which was peculiarly dedicated to the use of the mistress of the 
mansion — Wving, on the one side, access to the family bedroom ; 
and, on the other, to the still-room which communicated with the 
garden. There was also a small door which, ascending a few steps, 
led to that balcony, already mentioned, that overhung tlie kitchen ; 
and the same passage, by a separate door, admitted to the princi- 
pal gallery in the chapel ; so that the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of the Castle were placed almost at once within the I’each 
of the same regulating and directing eye.* 

In the tapestried room, from which issued these various sally- 
ports, the Countess and Lady Peveril were speedily seated ; and 
the former, smiling upon the latter, said, as she took her hand, 
*< Two things have happened to-day which might have surprised 
me, if any thing ought to surprise me in such times ; — the first 
is, that yonder roundheaded fellow should have dared to use such 
insolence in the house of Pevenl of the Peak. If your husband 
is yet the same honest and downright Cavalier whom I once knew, 
and had chanced to be at home, he would have thrown the knave 
out of window. But what I wonder at still more, Margaret, Is 
your generalship. I hardly thought you had courage sufficient 
to have taken such decided measures, after keeping on terms with 
the man so long. When he spoke of justices and warrants, you 
looked so overawed that I thought I felt tlie clutch of the parish- 
beadles on my slioulder, to dri^ me to prison ns a vagrant.** 

<< We owe Master Bridgnorth some deference, my dearest 
lady,” answered the Lady Peveril ; “ he has served us often, and 
kindly, in these late times ; but neither he, nor any one else, shall 
insult the Countess of Derby in tiie house of Margaret Stanley.** 

** Thou art become a perfect heroine, Margaret,*’ replied the 
Countess. 

Two sieges, and alarms innumerable,” said Lady Peveril, 
« may have taught me presence of mind. My cour^ is, 1 
believe, as riender as ever,” 

** Pxeaenoe of mind is courage,” answered the Countess. 
** Beal vakmr consists not in being insensible to danger, but in 
being prompt to confront and disarm it ; — and we may have pre- 
sent occasion for all that we possess,” she added, with some riight 
emotion, “ for 1 hear the trampling of horses* steps on the pave- 
ment of Ihe court.” 

In tmo momen<» the boy Julian, breathless with joy, came fiy- 

* Tills peenliar coltooatlon of apartments may be seen at Haddon Halt, Der- 
byshire. one* a seat of the Vernons, «h«re, in the lady’s pew In the chapel, tlMfe 
Is a sort of scuttle, which opens into the kftolien, so that the good lady could 

syarand anon, without much interniption of her religious dutlet, give an ey» 
that the roast-meat was not permitted to bum, and that tbe tum-broehe did his 
duty. 
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ing into the room, to say that papa was returned, with Laming* 
ton and Sam Brewer ; and that he was himself to ride Blaw 
Hastings to the stable. In the second, the tramp of the honest 
Knight’s heavy jack-boots was heard, as, in his haste to see his 
lady, he ascended the staircase by two steps at a time. He burst 
into the room ; his manly countenance and disordered dress shew- 
ing marks that he had l)^n riding fast ; and without looking to 
any one else, cau^t his good lady in his arms, and kissed her a 
dozen of times. — flushing, and \iith some difficulty. Lady Peveril 
extricated herself from Sir Geoffrey’s arms ; ana in a voice of 
bashful and gentle rebuke, bid him, for shame, observe who was 
in the room. 

“ One,” said the Countess, advancing to him, “ who is right 
glad to see that Sir Geoffrey Peveril, though turned courtier and 
favonrite, still values the treasure which she had some share in 
bestowing upon him. You cannot have foi’got the raising of the 
leaguer of Latham-House!” 

The noble Countess of Derby !” said Sir Geoffrey, doffing his 
plumed hat with an air of deep deference, and kissing with much 
reverence the hand which she held out to him ; “ I am as glad to 
see your ladyship in my poor house, as 1 would be to hear tliat 
they had found a vein of lead in the Brown Tor. I rode hard, in 
the hope of being your escort through tlie country. I feared you 
might have fallen into bad hands, heai’ing there was a knave 
sent out with a warrant from the Council.” 

" When heard you so I and from whom ?” 

" It was from Cholmondley of Vale-Royal,” said Sir Geoffrey ; 
*^he is come down to make provision for yoim safety through 
Cheshire ; and I promised to bring you there in safety. Prince 
Rupert, Ormond, and other friends, do not donbt the matter will 
be driven to a fine; but they say the Chamcellor, and Han 7 
Bennet, and some others of the over-sea counsellors, arc furious 
at what they coll a breach of the Kiti^s proclamation. Hang 
them, say 1 ! — They left us to bear all the beating ; and now 
they are incensed that we should wish to clear scores with those 
who rode us like nightmares I” 

"What did they talk of for my chastisement 1” said tile 
Countess. 

" I wot not,” said Sir Geoffrey ; ** some friends, as 1 said, from 
onr kind Cheshire, and others, tried to bring it to a fine ; but 
some, again, spoke of nothing but the Tower, and a long 
imprisonment.” 

^ I have suffered imprisonment long enough for King C^aries^ 
sidee,” said tiie Countess ; ‘‘ and have no mind to undergo it at his 
hand. Besides, if 1 am removed from the personal snperin- 
tendence of my son’s dominions in Man, 1 know not what new 
ustu^tion may be attempted there. I must be oUiged to you, 
cousin, to contrive that 1 may get in security to Vale-Rioyal, and 
from thence 1 know I shall be guarded safely to Liverpool.” 

** You may rely on my gmdauce and protection, noble lady,” 
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answered her host, " though you had come here at midnight, and 
with the rogue’s head in your apron, like Judith in the Holy 
Apocrypha, which I joy to hear once more read in churches.” 

Do the gentry resort much to the Court !” said the lady. 

Ay, madam,” replied Sir Geoffrey ; “and according to our 
saying, when miners do begin to bore in these parte, it is for th* 
Grace of God, and what they there may find.*' 

“ Meet tile old Cavaliers with much countenance !” continued 
the Countess. 

“Faith, madam, to speak truth,” replied the Knight, “the 
King hath so gracious a manner, that it makes every man’s hopes 
blossom, though we have seen but few that have ripened into 
fruit” 

“ You have not, yourself, my cousin,” answered the Countess, 
“ had room to complain of ingratitude, I trust t Few have less 
deserved it at the King’s hand.” 

Sir Geoffrey was unwilling, like most prudent persons, to own 
the existence of expectations which had proved fallacious, yet 
had too little art in his character to conce^ his disappointment 
entirely. “ Who, 1, madam 1” ho said ; “ Alas 1 what should a 
poor country knight expect from the King, besides the pleasure 
of seeing him in Whitehall once more, and enjoying his own 
again 1 And his Majesty was very gracious when I was pre* 
seiited, and spoke to me of Worcester, and of my horse, Black 
Hastings — he liad foraot his name, though — faith, and mine 
too, 1 believe, had not Prince Rupert whispered it to him. And 
1 saw some old friends, such as his Grace of Ormond, Sir Mar* 
maduke Langdale, Sir Philip Musmve, and so forth ; and bad a 
jolly rouse or two, to the tune of old times.” 

“ I should have thought so many wounds received — so many 
dangers risked — such consideraUe losses — merited something 
more tiian a few smooth w'ordi^” said the Countess. 

“ Nay, my lady, there were other friends of mine who had the 
same thoi^t,” answered Peveril. “ Some were of opinion that 
the loss of so many hundred acres of fair land was worth some 
reward of honour at least; and there were who thought my 
descent from William the Conqueror — craving your ladyshipn 
pardon for boasting it in your presence — would not have beo(^ 
a higher rank or title worse than the pedime of some who have 
been promoted. But what said the witty l)uke of Buckingham, 
ftffsootii I fwhose grandsire iras a Lei’stershiie Knight— mther 
na(»«r, ana scarcely so welhborn as myself) — Why, he said, tiut 
naft ig my degree who deserved well of the King in the late times 
were to ha made peers, the House of Lords must meet upon Sails* 
bury Plain 1” 

“ And that bad jest passed for a good argument 1” said the 
Cootttesa ; “ and well it might, wh«re arguments pass fmr bad 

jests. — But here comes one T must W acquainted with.” 

This was littie Julian, who now re>entei^ the hall, leading his 
tittie tister, as if he had brought her to bear witiiess to the boast- 
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ful tale which he told his father, of his having manfully ridden 
Black Hastings to the stable-yaH, alone in the saddle ; and that 
Saunders, though he walked by tiie horse’s head, did not once nut 
his hand upon the rein, and Brewer, though he stood beside him, 
scarce held him by the knee. The father ussed the boy heartily ; 
and the Countess, calling him to her so soon as Sir Geoffrey had 
set him down, kissed his forehead also, and then surveyed all lus 
features with a keen and penetrating eye. 

" He is a true Peveril,” said she, " mixed as he should be uith 
some touch of the Stanley. Cousin, you must grant me my boon, 
and when 1 am safely established, and have my present affair 
arranged, you must let me have this little Julian of yours some 
time hence, to be nurtured in my house, held as my page, and the 
play-fellow of the little Derby. I trust in Heaven, they tiriil be 
such friends as their fathers have been, and may God send them 
more fortunate times 1” * 

** Marry, and I thank you for the proposal with all my heart, 
madam,” said tiie Knight. " There are so many noble houses 
decayed, and so many more in which tlie exercise and discipline 
for the tiaining of noble youths is given up and neglected, that 1 
have often feared 1 must have kept Gil to be young master at 
home; and I have had too little nurture myself to teach him 
much, and so he would havo been a mere hunting hawking knight 
of Derbyshire. But in your ladphip’s household, and widi llie 
noble voung Earl, he will have all, and more than all, the educa- 
tion which 1 could desire.” 

** There shall be no distinction betwixt them, couwn,” said the 
Countess; ** Mai'garet Stanley’s son shall be as much the object 
of care to me as my own, since you are kindly disposed to intrust 
him to my charge. — You look pale, Margaret,’* she continued, 
’’and the tear stands in your eye I Do not be so foolish, my 
love — what 1 ask is better than you can desire for your bov ; 
for the house of my father, the Duke de la Tremouille, was the 
most famous school of chivdry in France ; nor have I dejjene* 
rated from him, or suffered any relaxation in that noble ^scipline 
which trained young gentlemen to do honour to their ra^. ^ You 
can promise your Julian no such advantages, if you train him up 
a mere home-bred youth.” 

** 1 acknowledge the importance of the favour, madam,” said 
Lady Peveril, " and must acquiesce in what your ladyship honours 
us by^roposing, and Sir Geoffiy approves of ; but Julian is an 

** An only son,” said the Countess, " but surely net ait only 
^Ud. You pay too high deference to oar masters^ the mala aex, 
if you allow Julian to engross all your affection, and i^tura nona 
for this beantiful girl.” 

So saying, she set down Julian, and, taking Alice Bridgenotth 
on her lap, began to caress her ; utd there was, notwithstan^ng 
her nus^ine character, some^ing so sweet in the tona oi bar 
♦ See Note D. 
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voice and in the cast of her features, that the child immediately 
smiled, and replied to her marks of fondness. This mistake 
embarrassed Lady Peveril exceedingly. Knowing the blunt im^ 
petuosity of her husband’s character, his devotion to the memory 
of the deceased Earl of Derby, and his corresponding veneration 
for his widow, she was alarmed for the consequences of his hear> 
ing the conduct of Bridgenorth that morning, and was particularly 
desirous tliat he should not learn it save from herself in private, 
and after due preparation. But the Countess’s error led to a 
more precipitate disclosure. 

“ That pretty girl, madam,” answered Sir Geoffrey, " is none 
of ours — 1 wish she were. She belongs to a neighbour hard by 
— a good man, and, to say truth, a good neighbour — though be 
was carried off from his allegiance in the late times by a d — d 
Presbyterian scoundrel, who calls himself a parson, and whom I 
hope to fetch down from his perch presently, with a wannion to 
him ! He lias been cock of the roost long enough. — There are 
rods in pickle to switch the Geneva cloak with, I can tell the 
sour-faced rogues that much. But this child is the daughter of 
Bridgenorth — neighbour Bridgenorth, of Moultrassie-Hall.” 

** Bridgenorth 1” said the Countess ; I thought 1 had known 
all the honourable names in Derbyshire — I remember nothing 
of Bridgenorth. — But stay — was there not a sequestrator and 
committee-man of that name ? Sure, it cannot be he V* 

Peveril took some shame to himself as he replied, ** It is the 
very man whom your ladyship means, and you may conceive the 
reluctance with which 7 submitted ti> receive good offices from 
one of his kidney ; but had I not done so, I should have scarce 
known how to find a roof to c<iver Dame Margaret’s head.” 

The Countess, as he spoke, raised the child gently from her lap, 
and placed it upon the cai’pet, though little Alice shewed a disin- 
clination to the change of place, which the Lady of Derby and 
Man would certainly have indulged in a child of patrician descent 
and loyal parentage. 

** 1 blame you not,” she said ; " no one knows what temptation 
will bring us down to. Yet 1 did think Peveril of the Peak would 
have resided in its deepest cavern, sooner than owed an obligation 
to a regicide.” 

” Nay, madam,” answered the knight, " ray neighbour is bad 
enough, but not so bad as you would make him ; he is but a 
Presbyterian — that I must confess — bat not an Independent.” 

« A variety of the same monster,” said the Countess, “ who 
hamxted while the others hunted, mid bound the victim whom the 
Iktdepmidents massacred. Betwixt such sects 1 prefer the Inde- 
pendents, They are at least bold, bare-faced, merciless villains, 
have more of the tiger in them, and less of the crocodile. 1 haw 
no doubt it was that worthy gentleman who took it upon him this 
morning—.—” 

She st(qpi|^ short, for site saw Lady Peveril was vexed and 
embarrass^. 
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** I am,” she said, the most luckless of bein{i;8. 1 have said 
something, I know not what, to distress you, Margaret — Mya- 
tery is a l»d thing, and betwixt us there should be none.” 

“ Tliere is none, madam,” said Lady Peveril, something impa- 
tiently ; ** I waited but an opportunity to tell my husband what 
had happened — Sir Geoffrey, Master Bridgenorth was unfortu- 
nately liere when tlie Lady Derby and 1 met ; and he thought it 
part of his duty to 8i)eak of ” 

“ To speak of what V’ said the Knight, bending his brows. 

You were ever something too fond, dame, of giving way to tlie 
usurpation of such j)eople.” 

“ I only mean,” said Lady Peveril, “ that as the person — he 
to whom Lady Derby’s story related, — was the brother oi his 
late lady, he threatened — but I cannot think tliat he was serious.” 

“ Threaten I — threaten the Lady of Derby and Man in my 
house ! — the widow of my friend — the noble Charlotte of 
Latham-House ! — by Heaven, tlie prick-eared slave shall answer 
it ! How comes it tliat my knaves threw him not out of the 
window ?” 

“ Alas ! Sir Geoffrey, you forget how much we owe him,” said 
tlie lady . 

“ Owe him !” said the Knight, still moro indignant ; for in his 
singleness of appi'chension he conceived that his wife alluded to 
pecuniary obligations, — if 1 do owe him some money, bath he 
not security for it ^ and must he have tlie right, over and above, 
to domineer and play the magistrate in Martindale Castle ! — 
Whore is he ? — what have you made of him I I will — I must 
speak with him.” 

“ Be patient. Sir Geoffrey,” said the Countess, who now dis- 
cerned the c.au8o of her kinswoman’s apprehension; *‘and be 
assured 1 did not need your chivalry to defend me against this 
discourteous faitour, as Morte d’ Arthur would have called him. 

I promise you my kinswoman hath fully righted my wrong ; and 
I am so pleased to owe my deliverance entirely to her gallantry, 
that 1 charge and command you, os a true knight, not to mingle 
in the adventure of anotlier.” 

Lady Peveril, who knew her husband’s blunt and impatient 
temper, and perceived that he was becoming aiigry, now took up 
the story, and plainly and simply pointed out the cause of Master 
Bridgenorth’s interference. 

** I am sorry for it,” said the Knight ; ** I thought he had more 
sense ; and that this happy change might have done some good 
upon him. But you should have told me tliis instantly It coa- 
sists not with my honour that be should be kept prisoner in Biis 
house, os if I feared any thing he could do to annoy the noble 
Countess, while she is under my roof, or within twenty milea of 
this Castle.” 

So saying, and bowing to the Countea^ he went straight to the 
gilded chamber, leaving Lady Peveril in great anxiety for the 
event of an angry meedng between a temper hasty as that of her 
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husband, and stubborn like that of Bridgenorth. Her apprehen- 
sions were, however, unnecessary ; for tiie meeting was not fated 
to take plane. 

When Sir Geoffrey Peveril, having dismissed Whitaker and his 
sentinels, entered tlie gilded chamber, in which he expected to 
find his captive, tlie prisoner had escaped, and it was easy to see 
in what manner. The sliding panel had, in the hurry of the 
moment, escaped the memory of Lady Peveril, and of Whitaker, 
the only persons who knew any thing of it. It was probable that 
a chink had remained open, sufficient to indicate its existence to 
Bridgenorth ; who, withdrawing it altogether, had found his way 
into me secret apartment with which it communicated, and from 
thence to the postern of the Castle by another secret passage, 
which had been formed in the thickness of the wall, as is not un- 
common in ancient mansions ; the lords of which were liable to 
so many mutations of fortune, that they usually contrived to 
secure some lurking place and secret mode of retreat from their 
fortresses. That Bridgenorth had discovered and availed him- 
self of this secret mode of retreat was evident ; because the 
private doors communicating with the postern and the sliding 
panel in the gilded chamber, were both left open. 

* Sir Geoffrey returned to the ladies with looks of perplexity. 
While he deemed Bridgenorth within his reach, he was appre- 
hensive of nothing he could do ; for he felt himself his superior in 
personal strength, and in that species of courage which induces 
a man to rush, without hesitation, upon personal danger. But 
when at a distance, he had been for many years accustomed to 
consider Bridgenorth’s power and influence as something formi- 
dable ; and notwithstanding the late change of aflain^ his ideas 
so naturally reverted to his neighbour as a powerful friend or 
dangerous^nemy, that he felt more apprehension on the Countess’s 
score, than he was willing to acknowledge even to himself. The 
Countess observed his downcast and anxious brow, and requested 
to know if her stay tiiere was likely to involve him in any trouble, 
or in any danger. 

“The trouble should bo welcome,” said Sir Geoffrey, “and 
more welcome the danger, which should come on such an account. 
My plan was, that your ladyship should liave honoured Martindale 
with a few days' residence, which might have been kept private 
until tlie search after you was ended. Had I seen this fellow 
Bridgenorth, I have no doubt I could have compelled him to act 
disimeedy; Imt he is now at liberiy, and will keep out of my 
reach ; and, what is worse, he has the secret of the priest’s 
diambw.” ’ 

Here the Knight paused, and seemed much embarrassed. 

“ You can, then, neither conceal nor protect me t” said the 
Countess. 

“Pardon, my honoured lady,” answered the Knight, “and let 
me say out my say. The plain truth is, that this man hatli many 
friends among the Presbyterians here, who are more numerous 
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than I would wish them ; and if he falls in with tiie j^ursuivant 
fellow who carries the warrant of the Privy Ck)uncil, it is likely 
he will back him witli force sufficient to try to execute it. And 
1 doubt whether any of our friends can be summoned together in 
baste, sufficient to resist such a power as they are like to bring 
together.” 

Nor would I wish any friends to take arms, in my name, 
against the King’s warrant, Sir Geoffrey,” said the Countess. 

" Nay, for that matter,” replied the Knight, “ an his Maiesty 
will grant warrants against his best friends, he must look to nave 
them resisted. But me best 1 can think of in this emergence is 
—though the proposal be something inhospitable — tlwt your 
lady^ip should take presently to horse, if your fatigue will permit. 
1 will mount also, with some brisk fellows, who will lodge you safe 
at Vsle-Royal, though the Sheriff stopped the way witii a whole 
paste eomJUatus.** 

The Countess of Derby willingly acquiesced in this proposal. 
She had enjoyed a night’s sound repose in the private chamber, 
to which Ellesmere had guided her on the preceding evening, 
and was quite ready to resume her route, or flight — “ she scarce 
knew,” she said, “ which of tiie two she should term it.” 

Lady Peveril wept at the necesrity which seemed to hurry her 
earliest friend and protectress from under her roof, at the instant 
when the clouds of adversity were gstfaering around her; but die 
saw no alternative equally safe. Nay, however strong her attach* 
mont to Lady Derby, she could not but be more readify reconcaled 
to her hasty departure, when she considered the inconvenience, 
and even danger, in which her presence, at such a time, and in 
such circumstances, was likely to involve a man so bold and hot* 
tempered as her husband Sir Geoffrey. 

While Lady Peveril, therefore, made every arrangement which 
time permitted and circumstances required, for the Countess 
prosecuting her journey, her himband, whose spirits always rose 
with the prospect of action, issued his orders to Whitaker to get 
together a few stout fellows, with back and breast'pieces, and 
steel-caps. ** There are the two lackeys, and Outram and Saunders 
besides the other groom fellow, and Ro^ JRaiue, and his son ; 
but bid Roger not come drunk again ; — myself^ young Dick of the 
Dale and ms servant, and a file or two of the tenants, — we shall 
be enough for any force they can make. All these are fellows 
tliat will strike hard, and ask no question why — their hands aie^ 
ever readier than tlieir tongues, imd their mouths are more made 
for drinking than speaking.” 

Whitaker, apprized of the necessity of the case, asked if he 
shonld not warn l^r Jasper Cnanbourne. 

Not a word to him, as you live,” said the Knight ; << this may 
he an outlawry, as they call it, for what 1 know ; and therefore 
I will brine no lands or tenements into peril, saving mine own. 
Sir Jaspmr hath had a troublesome time of it for many a year. 
By my will, he shall sit quiet for the rest of % days.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Fat^. A rescue I a rescue ! 

JUrs Quieldy. Good people bring a rescue or two. 

limry IV. Part /. 

The followers of Peveril were so well accustomed to the sound 
of Boot and Saddle,” that they were soon mounted and in 
order j and in all the form, and with some of the dignity of danger, 
proceeded to escort the Countess of Derby through the hilly and 
desert track of country which connects the frontier of the shire 
with the neighbouring county of Cheshire. The cavalcade moved 
mith considerable precaution, which they had been taught by the 
discipline of tlie Civil Wars. One wary and well<mounted tr^per 
rode about two hundred yards in advance ; followed, at about half 
that distance, by two more, with their carabines advanced, as if 
ready for action. About one hundred yards behind the advance, 
came Ihe main body; where tlie Countess of Derby, mounted on 
jLady Peveril’s ambling palfrey, (for her own had been exhausted 
by the journey from London to Martindale Castle,) accompanied by 
one groom, of approved fidelity, and one waiting-maid, was attended 
and guarded by the Knight ot the Peak, and three files of good and 
practised horsemen. In tlie rear came Whitaker, with Lance 
Outram, as men of especial trust, to whom the covering the retreat 
was confided. They rode, as the Spanish proverb expresses it, 
" with the beard on the shoulder,” looking around, that is, from 
time to time, and using every precaution to have the speediest 
know'ledge of any pursuit which might take place. 

But, hewever wise in discipline, Peveril and his followers were 
somewhat remiss in civil policy. The Knight had communicated 
to Whitaker, though without any apparent necessity, the precise 
nature of their present expedition ; and Whitaker was equally 
communicative to his cornice Lance, tiie keeper. It is st^ge 
enough, Master Whitaker,” said the latter, when he had heard 
the case, ** and 1 wish vou, being a wise man, would expound it ; 
— why, when we have been wishing for the King — and praying 
for the King — and fighting for the King — and dying for tlie 
King, for these twenty years, tlie first thing we find to do on his 
return, is to get into harness to resist his warrant !” 

” Pooh ! you silly fellow,” said Whitaker, ** that is all you 
know of tlie true bottom of our quarrel ! Why, man, we fought 
for the King’s person against his warrant, all along from the very 
begging; for 1 remem^r the roraea’ proclamations, and so forth, 
always ran in tiie name of the King and Parliament.” 

“ Ay I was it even so I” replied Lance. “ Nay, then, if they 
begin the old game so soon agmn, and send out warrants in the 
King’s name a^nst his loyal subjects, well fare our stout 
Knight, ssy I, who is ready to lake th^ down in their stocking* 
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Bol«s. And if Bridgeuorth takes the chase after us^ T shall not 
be borry to have a knock at him for one.” 

“ Why, tlie man, bating he is a pestilent Roundhead and Puri- 
tan,” said Whitaker, ** is no bad neighbour. What has he done 
to thee, man t” 

" He has poached on the manor,” answered the keeper. ^ 

“ The devil he has 1” replied Whitaker. “ Thou must be jest- 
mg, Lance. Bridgenorth is neither hunter nor hawker ; he hath 
not so much of honesty in liim.” 

‘‘ Ay, but he runs after game you little think of, witli his 
sour, melancholy face, that would scare babes and curdle milk,” 
answered Lance. 

“ Thou canst not mean the wenches 1” said Whitaker j "wh^, 
he hatli been melancholy mad with moping for tho deaili of his 
wife. Thou knowest our lady took the child, for fear he should 
strangle it for putting him in mind of its mother, in some of his 
tantrums. Under her favour, and among friends, there are many 
poor Cavaliers* children, that care would be better bestowed upon 
— But to thy tale.” 

“ Why, thus it runs,” said Lance. ” 7 think you may have 
noticed. Master Whitaker, that a certain Mistress DeboraJi hath 
manifested a certain favour for a certain person in a certain 
household.” 

" For thyself, to wit,” answered Whitaker ; “ L.'ince Outram, 
thou art the vainest coxcomb ” 

“Coxcomb !'*said Lance j “ why, *twas but last night tho whole 
family saw her, as one would say, fling herself at iny bead.” 

“ I would she had been a brick-bat, then, to have broken it, for 
tliy impertinence and conceit,” said the steward. 

“ Well, but do but hearken. The next morning — that is, this 
veiy blessed morning — I thought of going to lodge a buck in the 
park, judmng a bit or venison might be wanted in tlie larder, after 
yesterdayTs wassail ; and, as I passed under tlie nursery window, 

I did but just look up to see wbat madam govemante was about ; 
and so I saw her, through the casement, whip on her hood and 
scarf as soon as she had a glimpse of me. Immediately after I saw 
the still-room door open, and made sure she was coming through 
the garden, and so over the breach and down to the park ; and so, 
thott{;ht I, * Aha, Mistress Deb, if you are so ready to dance after 
ray pipe and tabor, I will give you a couranto before yon shall 
come up with rae.* And so I went down Ivy-tod Dingle, whe^ 
the copse is tangled, and the ground swampy, and round 1^ HaX' 
ley-bottom, tiiinking all the while she was following, and langhing 
in my sleeve at the round 1 was giving her.” 

^ You deserved to be ducked for it,’* said Whitaker, “ for a 
weather-headed pnppy I but wbat is all this Jack-a-lantem story 
to Bridgenorth?^* 

“ Why, it was all al<mg of ho, man,” continued Lance, ** that is, 
^ Brid^orth, that she did not follow me— Gad, I first walked 
vou XV. a 
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slow, and then stopped, and then turned back a little, and then 
began to wonder what she had made of herself, and to tinnk 1 had 
borne royeutlf something like a jackass in the matter.” 

** That I deny,” said Whitaker, "never jackass but would liave 
borne him better — but go on.” 

" Why, turning my face towards the Castle, I went back as if 
I had my nose falee^ng, when just by the Copely thorn, which 
stands, you know, a flight-shot from the posteni-gate, I saw 
Madam Deb in close conference with the enemy.” 

" What enemy I” said the steward. 

" What enemy ! why, who but Bridgenorth ? They kept out of 
sight, and among the copse ; but, thought I, it is hai’d if 1 cannot 
Bt^k you, tliat have stalked so many bucks. If so, I had better 
give my diafts to be pudding pins. So T cast round the tliickut, 
to watch their waters ; and, may I never bend crossbow again, 
if I did not see him give her gold, and squeeze her by the 
liand !” 

" And was that all you saw pass between tlicm 1” said tlie 
steward. 

" Faith, and it was enough to dismount me from my hobby,” 
said Lance. " What t when 1 thought 1 had the prettiest girl in 
the Castle dancing after my whistle, to find that she gave me the 
bag to hold, and was smuggling in a comer with a rich old 
Puritan !” 

" Credit me, Lance, it is not as thou thinkest,” said Whitaker. 
" Bridgenorth cares not for these amorous toys, and thou tliinkest 
of nothing else. But it is fitting our Knight should know that he 
has met with Deborah in secret, and given her gold ; for never 
Puritan gave gold yet, but it was earnest for some devil's work 
done, or to be done.” 

" Nay, but,” said Lance, " 1 would not be such a dog-bolt as 
to go ^d betray the girl to our master. She hatli a right to 
follow her fancy, as the dame said who kissed her cow — only I 
do not much approve her choice, that is all. He cannot be sbe 
years short of fifty ; and a verjuice countenance, under tlie pent- 
house of a slouched beaver, and bag of meagre dried bones, 
swaddled up in a black cloak, is no such temptation, ntetiiinks.’^ 

" I tell you once more,” said Whitaker, "you are mbtaken ; 
and that there neither is, nor can be, any matter of love between 
tihem, but only some intrigue, concerning, perhaps, this same 
noble Countess of Derby. I tell tliee, it behoves my master to 
know it, ajad 1 will presently tell it to him.” 

So sayh% and in spite of all the remoustranoee which Lance 
continu^ to make on behalf of Mistress Deborah, the steward 
rode up to the main body of tlieir little party, and mentioned to 
the Knight and the Countess of Dmrby what he bad just he<trd 
from the keeper, adding at the same time his own suspicions, tb|tt 
Master Bridgenorth of Moultraswe-Hall was desirous to keep qp 
some system of espial in the Castle of Martindale, either in order 
to secure his menaced vengeance on'tlie Countess of Derby, as 
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autlioi'ess o( lii» brathor'in-law’s deatli, or for some nnknown, but 
))rubablv sinbter purpose. 

The Kuight of the Peak was filled with high resentment at 
WJiitaker’s communication. According to his prejudices, tiiose 
of the opposite faction were supposed to make up by wit and 
intrigue what they wanted in open force ; and he now hastily 
conceived that his neighbour, whose pntdence he alwaj'S re- 
i»| 3 ected, and sometimes even dreaded, was maintaining, for his 

S irirate purposes, a clandestine correspondence with a member of 
ns family. If tiiis was for tlie betrayal of his noblo gnest, it 
argued at once treachery and presumption; or, viewing the whole 
as Lance had done, a criminal intrigue witli a woman so near the 
person of Lfidy'Peveril, was in itself, he deemed, a piece of 
sovereign impertinence and disrespi ct on the part of such a person 
as firidgenorth, against whom Sir Geoft‘rey*s anger w'os kindled 
accordingly. 

Whitaker had scarce rt'gained hia post in the rear, when he 
again quitted it, and galloped to the main body with more speed 
tiian before, with the unpleastng tidings that they were pursued 
by half a score of horsemen, and better. 

** Ride oil briskly to Hartley-nick, ’’said the Kuight, “and there, 
with God to help, we will bide the knaves. — Countess of Derby — 
one word and a short one — Farewell ! — you must ride forward 
with Whitaker and another careful fellow, and let me alone to 
see that no one treads on your skirts.” 

“1 will abide with you and stand them,” said the Countess ; 

“ you know of old, I fear not to look on man’s work.” 

“You iHust ride on, madam,” said the Knight, “for the sake of 
the young Earl, and the rest of my noble friend’s family. There 
IS 110 manly work which can be worth your looking upon ; it is 
but child’s play that these fellows bring with them.” 

As she yielded a reluctant consent to continue her flight, they 
reached the bottom of Hartley-nick, a pass very steep and craggy, 
and where the road, or rather path, which liad hitiierto pas^ 
over more open ground, became pent up and confined, betwixt 
copsewood on the one side, and, on the other, the precipitous bank 
of a mountain stream. 

The Countess of Derby, after an affbetionate adieu to Sir 
Geoffrey, and having requested him to convey her kind commen- 
dations to her little page-elect tod bis mother, proceeded up the 
pass at a round pace, and with her attendants and escort, was 
soon out of sight Jinrnediately after she had disatosiumd, the 
purauen came Up .with Sir Geoffrey Peveril, who bad divided tod 
drawn up his pf^y so as completely to occupy the road at three 
different points. 

The opposite party was led, as Sir Geoffi-ey had expected, by 
Major Bndgenordi. At his side was a person in black, with a 
silver greybouud on his arm ; and hq was followed by about eight 
or ten inliabitauts of ihe village of Martindale-Moultrassie, two or 
tliree of whom were officers of the peace, and others were 
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personally known to Sir Geoffrey as favourers of the subverted 
government. 

As the party rode briskly up, Sir Geoffrey called to them to 
halt; and as they continued advancing, he ordered his own people 
to pi*esent their pistols and carabines ; and after assuming th<it 
menacing attitude, he repeated, with a voice of thunder, “ Halt, 
or vvo firo !” 

The other party halted accordingly', and Major Bridgenorth 
advanced, as if to parley. 

“ Why, how T'ow, neighbour,” said Sir Geoffrey, as if he had at 
that moment recognized hhn for the first time, — ** what makes 
you ride so sharp this morning * Are you not afraid to harm 
your hoi’s©, or spoil your spura 1” 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” said the Major, “ I have no time for jesting — 
1 am on the King’s affairs.” 

“ Are you sure it is not upon Old Noll’s, neighbour ! You 
used to hold his the better errand,” said the Knight, with a smile 
which gave occasion to a horselaugh among his followers. 

“ Shew him your warrant,” said Bridgenorth to the man in 
black formerly mentioned, who was a pursuivant. Then taking 
the warrant from the officer, he gave it to Sir Geoffrey — To 
this, at least, you will pay regard.” 

« The same regard which you would have paid to it a month 
back or so,” said the Knight, tearing the warrant to slireds. — 
“Wliat a plague do you stare at? Do you think you have a 
monopoly of rebellion, and that we have not a right to shew a 
trick of disobedience in our turn ?” 

“ Make way, Sir Geoffrey Peveril,” said Bridgenorth, “ or yon 
will compel me to do that 1 may be sorry for. I am in this 
matter the avenger of the blood of ono of the Lord’s saints, and 
I will follow the chase while Henvett grants me an arm to malto 
my way.” 

You shall make no way here, but at your peril,” said Sir 
Geoffrey ; " this is my ground — I have b^n harassed enough 
for these twenty years by saints, as you call yourselves, t tell 
you, master, you shall neither violate the security of my house, 
nor pursue my friends over the grounds, nor tamper, as you haVo 
done, amongst my servants, with impunity. 1 have had you in 
respect for certain kind doings, which I will not either forget or 
deny, and you will find it difficult to make me draw a sworo or 
bend a pistol against you ; but offer any hostile movenutai^ or 
I>vesume to advance a foot, and I will make sure of you presently. 
And for these rascals, who come hither to annoy a noble lady on 
iny bouiRls, unless you draw jthem off, I will presently send some 
of them to the devil before their time.” 

“ ilako room at your proper Mril,” said Major Bridgraorth ; 
and he pnt his right hand on ms holster-pistol. Sir Geoffrey 
closed with him instantly, seized him by the collar, and 8piUTe<l 
Black Hastings, diecking him at the same time, so that the horse 
made a courbette, and brought the fall weight of his chest against 
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the counter of the other. A read^ soldier mighVln Bridgenorth’s 
situation, have I’id himself of his adversary with a bullet. But 
Bridgenortli’s courage, notwltlistandiug liis having served some 
time -with the Parliament anny, was rather of a civil than a 
military character; and he was inferior to his adversary, not 
only in strength and horsemanship, but also and especially in the 
during and decisive resolution which made Sir Geoffirey thnist 
himsdf readily into personal contest. While, therefore, they 
tugged and grappled together upon terms whidi bore such little 
accordance with their long acquaintance and close neighbourhood, 
it was no wonder that Bridgenorth should be unhorsed with much 
violence. While. Sir Geoffrey sprung from the saddle, the party 
of Bridgenorth advanced to rescue their leader, and that of tlio 
Knight to oppose them. Swords were unsheathed, and pistols 
presented; but Sir Geoffrey, with the voice of a herald, com- 
manded both parties to stand back, and to keep the peace. 

The pursuivant took tlie hint, and easily found a reason for 
not prosecuting a dangerous duty. “ Tlio warrant,” he said, 
"was destroyed. They tliat did it must be answerable to the 
Council ; for his part, he could proceed no farther without his 
commission.” 

" Well said, and like a peaceable fellow !” said Sir Geoffrey. — 
" Let him have refreshment at tho Castle — his nag is sorely out 
of condition. — Come, neiglihour Brulgenoi'th, get up, man — 1 
trust >you have had no hurt in this mad affray 1 1 was loatli to 
lay hand on you, man, till you plucked out your petronel.” 

As he spoko thus, he aided tho Major to rise. The pursuivant, 
meanwhile, drew aside ; and with him the constable and head- 
borough, who were not without some tacit suspicion, that though 
Peveril was interrupting the .direct course of law in this matter, 
yet he was likely to have his offence considered by favourable 
judges ; and therefore it might be as mucli for their interest and 
safety to give way as to oppose him. But the rest of tho party, 
friends of Bridgenorth, and of his principles, kept their ground 
notwithstanding this defection, and seemed, from their looks, 
sternly determined to rule their conduct by tiiat of tlieir leader, 
whatever it might be. 

But it was evident that Bridgnorth did not intend to renew 
the struggle. He shook himself rather roughly free from the 
hands of Sir Geoffrey Peveril ; but it was not to draw his sword. 
On the contrary, he mounted his iiorse with a sullen and dejected 
air ; and, making a sign to his followers, turned back the same 
road which he had come. Sir Geoffrey looked after him for some 
minutes. “ Now, there goes a man,” said he, “ who would have 
been a right Itonest fellow had he not been a Presbyterian. But 
them is no heartiness about them — they can never forgive a fair 
fall upon tile sod — they bear malice, and tliat I hate as 1 do a 
black cloak, or a Geneva skull-cap, and a pair of long ears rising 
on each side on% like two chimheys at the gable ends of a 
thatelied cottage. They are as sly as the devU to boot; and,. 
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therefore, Laiicc Outmm, take two with you, aud keep after tkoni, 
ttiat tliey may not turn our flank, aud get on the track of tite 
Countess again after all.” 

1 had a& soon they should course my lady's white tame doe," 
answered LaucO) in tho spirit of his calling. He prooeed«-d to 
execute his master’s orders by dogging Major Bridgenortli at a 
distance, and observing his course from such heights as com* 
manded the country. But it was soon evident that no manoeuvi'e 
was intended, ..ud that the Major was taking the direct road 
lionieuard. . When this was ascertained, Sir Geoffrey dismissed 
most of his followers ; and retaining only his own domestics, rode 
Iiastily forward to overtake tlie Countess. 

It is only necessary to say farther, that he completed his pur* 
pose of escorting the Countess of Derby to Yale-Royal, without 
meeting any fartli(;r hinderance by tlie way. The kird of the 
inansiuu readily undertook to conduct the high-minded lady to 
Liverpool, and the task of seeing her safely embai'ked for her 
son’s hereditary doiniiiiuns, where there was no doubt of her 
remaining in personal safety until the accusation against her for 
breach of the Royal Judeinnity, by the execution of Christian, 
could be brought to some compromise. 

For a iciigtli of time this, was no easy matter. Clarendon, tlien 
at the head of Charles’s administration, considered her rash 
action, though dictated by motives which the human breast must, 
in some resfiects, sympathize with, os calculated to shake the 
restored tranquillity of England, by exciting the doubts and 
jealousies of those who had to apprehend the conseqnences of 
what is called, in our own time, a reoettoa. At tljie same time, 
the high senices of this distinguished family— -the merits of the 
Countess hei>elf — tlie memory of her gallant husband — and tlie 
very peculiar circunisUiices of jurisdiction which took the case 
out of all common lodes, pleaded strongly in her favour ; and the 
death of Christian was at length only punished by the impositioJi 
of a heavy flue, amounting, we believe, to many thousand pounds ; 
which was levi^, with great difficulty, out of the shattered estatea 
of the young Earl of Derby. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

My native land, good night ' 

Byhon. 

X4ADY Pevsbil remained in no small anxiety for several hotus 
after her husband and the Countess had departed from Mariin- 
dale Castle ; more eq[>ecially when she learned that Major Btjdge- 
iiortb, concerning whose motimiB she made private inquirv, had 
taken horse with a party, a’nd was gone to the westward in the 
.same direction with Sir GootSrey. 
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At length her immediate uneaeinees in regard to the safety of 
hot husl^d and the Countess was removed, by tlie arrival of 
Whitaker, with her husband’s commendations, and an account of 
the scuffle betwixt himself and Major Bridgenorth. 

Lady Peveril shuddere<l to see how nearly they had approached 
to renewal of the scenes of civil discord ; and while she was 
thankful to Heaven for her husband's immediate preservation, 
she could not help feeling both r^ret and apprehension for the 
consequences of his quarrel with Anijor Bridgenorth. They had 
now lost an old friend, who had shewed himself such under those 
circumstances of adversity by which friendsliip is most severely 
tried ; and she could not disguise from lierself, tiuit Bridgenorth, 
thus irritated, might be a troublesome, if not a dangerous enemy. 
His rights as a creditor, he had hitherto used widi gentleness ; 
but if he should employ rigour. Lady Peveril, whose attention to 
domestic economy had made lier much better acquainted with 
her husband’s alFaira than ho was himself, foresaw considerable 
inconvenience from the measures which the law put in bis 
power. Slie comforted lierself with die recollection, however, 
that she had still a strong hold on Bridgenorth, through his 
paternal affection, and from the fixed opinion which he had 
hitherto manifested, that his daughter’s health could only flourish 
while under ^ler char^. But any expectations of reconciliation 
which Lady Peveril might probably have founded on this curcnm- 
stanoe, were frustrated by an incident which took place in the 
course of the following morning. 

The govemante, Mistress Deborah, who has been already men- 
tioned, went forth, as usual, with the children, to take their 
morning exercise in the Park, attended by Rachael, a girl who 
acted occasionally as her assistant in attending upon ^em. But 
not as usual did she return. It was near the hour of breakfast, 
wlien Ellesmere, with an unwonted degree of primness in her 
mouth and manner, came to acquaint her lady that Mistress 
Deborah had not thought proper to come back from tlie Park, 
tiuHtgh the breakfast hour approached so near. 

“ She will come, then, presently,” said Lady Peveril, with 
indifference. 

Ellesmere gave a short and doubtful cough, and then pro- 
ceeded to say, that Rachael had been sent home with little Master 
Julian, and tiiat Mistress Deborah had been pleased to say, she 
would walk on wiUi Miss Bridgenorth as far as MouJtrassie Holt ; 
which was a point at which tlie property of the Major, a» matters 
now stood, bounded that of Sir ueofficey Peveril. 

" Is tim wench fumed silly,” exclaimed the lady, something 
that she does not ofa^ntyerdens and return at regular 

*-^e may be turning silly,” said Ellesmere, mysteriously ; “ or 
she any be turning too slyt'and 1 think R were as weU your 
ladyshi^Iookedtoit** 

^LoMed to wluU, Ellesmere T* said fte lady, impatiently. 
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« You are strangely oracular this morning. If you know any 
thing to the prejudice of tliis young woman^ 1 pray you speak 
it out.” 

“I prejudice!” said Ellesmere; "I scorn to prejudice man, 
woman, or child, in the way of a fellow-servant; only I wish 
your ladyship to look about you, and use your own eyes — that 
is all.” 

“ You bid me use my own eyes, Ellesmere; but I suspect,” 
answered tlie lady, *‘you would be better pleased were I con- 
tented to see through your spectacles. I charge you — and you 
know I will b6' obeyed — I charge you to tell me what you know 
or suspect about this girl, Deborah Debbitch.” 

“ I see through spectacles !” exclaimed the indignant Abigail ; 
** your ladyship will pardon mo in that, for 1 never use them, 
unless a pair that belonged to my poor mother, which I put on 
when your ladyship wants your pinners curiously wrought. No 
woman above sixteen ever did white-seam without barnacles. 
And then as to suspecting, I suspect nothing ; for as your ladyship 
hath taken Mistress Deborah Debbitch from under my hand, to 
he sure it is neitlier bread nor butter of mine. Only,” (here 
she begun to speak witii her lips shut, so as scarce to permit a 
sound to issue, and mincing her words as if slie pinched olf tiio 
ends of tliem before she suffered tiicm to escape,) — “only, 
madam, if Mistress Deborah goes so often of a morning to Moul- 
trassie Holt, why, I should not be surprised if she should never 
find the way back again.” 

“ Once more, what do you mean, Ellesmere 1 You were wont 
to have some sense — let me know distinctly what tlio matter is.” 

“ Only, madam,” pursued the Abigail, “ mat since Bridgenorth 
came back from Chesterfield, and saw you at the Castle Hall, 
Mistress Deborah has been pleased to carry the children every 
inornmg to that place ; and it has so happened that she has often 
met the Major, as they call him, there in his walks ; for he can 
walk about now like other folks ; and 1 warrant you she hath not 
been the worse of the meeting — one way at least, for she hatli 
bought a new hood might serve yourself, madam ; but whether 
she hath had any thing in luand besides a piece of money, no 
doubt your ladyship is best jiidge.” 

Lady Peveril, who readily adopted the more good-natured con- 
struction of the governante’s motives, could not help laughing at 
the idea of a man of Bridgenorth’s precise appearance, strict 
pripciples, pnd reserved habits, being suspected of a design of 
gallantry; and readily concluded, tliat Mistress Deborah had 
fomid her advantage in gratifying his parental affection by a 
fr^aent sight of his daughter during tiie few days which inter- 
vened betmxt his first seeing littie Alice at the Castle, and the 
events which bad followed. But she was somewhat surprised, 
when, an hour after tiie usual breakfast hour, during which 
neither the child nor Mistrera Deborali appeared. Major Bridge- 
north’s^ only man-servant arrived at the Castle on horseba^. 
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dressed as for a journey ; and having delivered a letter addressed 
to herself, and another to Mistress Ellebmere, rode away without 
waiting any answer. 

There would have been nothing remarkable in this, had any 
other person been concerned; but Major Bridgenorth was so 
very quiet and orderly in all his proceedings — so little liable to 
act hastily or by impulse, that the least appearance of bustle 
where he was concerned, excited surprise and curiosity. 

Lady Pcveril biv^ke her letter hastily open, and found that it 
contained the following lines : — 

“ For the Hands of the Honourcdjle and Honoured Lady 
Peveril — These : 

“ Madam — Please it your Ladyship, 

“ I write more to excuse myhelf to your ladyship, than to 
accuse cither yon or others, in respect tlmt I am sensible it 
becomes our frail nature better to confess our own imperfections, 
tlian to complain of those of others. Neither do I mean to speak 
of past times, particularly in respect of your worthy ladyship, 
being sensible that if J have served you in that period when our 
Israel might be called triumphant, you have more than requited 
me, in giving to my arms a child, redeemed, as it were, from the 
vale of the shadow of death. And therefore, as I heartily forgive 
to your ladyship the unkind and violent measure which you dealt 
to me at our last meeting, (seeing that the woman who was the 
cause of strife is accounted one of your kindred people,) I do 
entreat you, in like manner, to pardon my enticing away from 
your service tlie young woman called Deborah Debbitch, whose 
nurture, instructed as she hath been under vour ladyship’s direc- 
tion, is, it may be, indispensable to the health of my dearest child. 
I had purposed, madam, with your gracious permission, that 
Alice should have I'eniained at Martindale Castle, under your 
kind charge, until she could so fax discern bet\^ ixt good and evil, 
that it should be matter of conscience to teach her tlio way in 
which she should go. For it is not unknown to your ladyship, 
and in no way do I speak it reproachfully, but rather sorrowfully, 
that a person so excellently gifted as jrourself — I mean touching 
natural qualities — has not yet received that true light, which is 
a lamp to the paths, but are contented to stumble in darkness, 
and among the graves of dead men. It has been ihy prayer in 
the watches of the night, that your ladyship should cease from 
the doctrine which caueeth to err ; but 1 giieve to say, that our 
candlestick being about to be removed, the land will most likely 
be involved in deeper darkness than ever ; and tlie return of die 
King, to which I mid many looked forward as a manifestation of 
divine favoiur, seems to prove little else than a permitted triumph 
of the Prince of the Air, who setteth about to restore his Vanity- 
fair of bishops, deans, and such like, extruding the peaceful 
inimsters of die word, whose labours have proved faithful U> 
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ttmny Jrangry iKtukt. So, Imaring from a sure Iiancl, tiuit com-> 
iniwion has gone forth to restore these diunh dogs, the followers 
of Laud and of Williams, who were cast forth by the late Parlta* 
mont, and that an Act of Conformity, or rather of deformity, of 
worship, WHS to be expected, it is my purpose to Am from the 
wrath to come, and to seek some corner where I may dwell in 
peace, and enjoy liberty of conscience. For who would abide in 
the Sanctuary, after the carved work thereof is broken down, and 
when it hath been made a place for owls, and satyrs of the 
wilderness ? — And herein I blame myself, madam, that T went 
in the singleness of my heart too readily into that carousing m 
the house of feasting, wherein my love of union, and my desire 
to shew resjiect to your ladyship, were made a snare to me. 
But 1 trust it will be an atonement, that I am noW about to 
absent myself from the place of my birth, and the house of my 
fathers, as well as from the place which holdeth the dust of thoM 
pledges of my affection. I have also to remember, that in this 
land my honour (after the worldly estimation) hath been abated, 
and my ut.lity circumscribed, by your husband, Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril ; and that without any chance of my obtaining reparation 
at his hand, whereby I may say tiie hand of a kinsman was lifted 
up against my credit and ray life. These things are bitter tA the 
taste of tlie old Adam ; wherefore, to prevent farther bickerings, 
and, it may be, bloodshed, it is bettor that J leave this land for a 
time. The affairs which I'emain to be settled between Sir 
Geoffrey and myself, 1 shall place in tiie hand of the righteous 
Master J^mchim Win-the- Fight, an attorney in Chest»>, \rao will 
arrange them with such attention to Sir Geoffrey’s convenience, 
as justice, and the due exercise of the laer, will permit ; for, as I 
trust 1 shall have grace to reiHst the temptatSon to make the 
wea^ns of carnal warfare the instruments of my revenge, so I 
scorn to effect it through the means of Mammon. Wishing, 
madam, that the Lord may grant you every blessing, and, in 
especial, tliat which is over all others^ namely, the true kmwiedge 
ef His way, ’ ‘ 

“I remain, ' 

« " Your devoted servant to command, 

** Ralph BRUKtsHonrtf; 

•• WrrnmiU MenUrtuitf-Hatt. IMs tenth dar 
tfJvlv, 108 O.»* 

So soon as' Lady Peveril had perused this long snd singular 
hoi^y, in which it seemed to her that her neighbour shewed 
tnore^iqiirit of religious ffmaticism than she could have 8u)»})osed 
liHBr possessed of^ she looked up and beheld Ellesmere, — with' a 
eountMianee in which mortification, and an affected air oOn> 
tempt,' seemed to struggle together, — who, tired with watchmg 
tlte expression of her raistreas’s countenance, applied for eonflrx 
Hiation of her suspicions in pisin terms. 

^ 1 soppoae,madam,” said the waiting-wonum, Uie fknatie fhed 
intends to many the ismieb t They say lie geea to shift tibur 
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country. Truly tt*a tame, mdeed; for, Jbesidcs tliAt tbr ulii«k> 
iioi^liboui'hood would laugh him to BcorU) I should not he sur- 
{>ri8tid if Lanoe Outram, the kee|)er, gave him a buck’s head to 
bear ; for that is all in tlie way of his office.” 

There is no great occasion for your spite at present, Elles> 
mere,” replied her lady, “ My letter says nothing of marriage ; 
but it would appear that Master Bridgenorth, being to leave this 
country, has engaged Deborah to take care of his child ; and I 
am sure 1 am heartily glad of it, for the infant’s sake.” 

" And I am glad ot it for my own,” said Ellesmere ; ** and, 
indeed, for the take of the whole house. — And your ladyship 
thinks slie is not like to be married to him 1 Trotli I could never 
see how be should be such an idiot ; but perhaps she is going to 
do worse, for she speaks here of coming to high preferment, and 
that scarce comes by honest servitude uow-a-days ; then she 
w'rites me about sending her things, as if I were mistress of the 
waidrobe to her ladysliip — ay, and recommends Master Julian 
to the care of my age and experience, torstioth, as if she needed 
to recommend the dear little jewel to nio ; and then, to speak ot 
my age — But I will bundle aw'ay her rags to the Hall, with a 
witness !” 

Do it witli all civility,” said tlie lady, “ and let Whitaker 
send her the wages for which she has served, and a, broad-piece 
over and above ; for though a light-headed young woman, she 
was kind to the children.” 

r know who is kind to their servants, madam, and would 
spoil the best ever pinned a gown.” 

“ I spoiled a good one, Ellesmere, when I spoiled thee,” said 
the lady ; ** but tell Mrs Deborah to kiss the little Alice for me, 
and to ofler my good wishes to Major Bridgenortli, tor ids tem- 
poral and future happiness.” 

She permitted no observation or reply, but dismissed her atten- 
dant, without entering into farther particulars. 

When Ellesmere Im withdrawn, Lady Peveril began to reflect, 
with much feeling of compassion, on tlie letter of Major Bridge- 
north ; a person in whom there were certainly many excellent 
qualities, but whom a series of domestic misfortunes, and tlie 
incijessing gloom of a rincere, yet stem feeling of devotion, ren- 
der^ lonely and mihappy ; and she had more than one anxious 
thought for tlie happiness of the little Alice, broiiglit up, as she 
wan nkely to be, under such a father. Still the removal of B idge- 
north was, on the whole, a desirable event ; for while heremaimid 
at the Halt, it was but too likely that some accidental coHirifltt 
with Sir Geoffrey might give rise to a rencontre betwixt them, 
more fatal tiian ^ la^ had been. 

. In tiie meanwhile, rile could not help expressing to Doetar 
her sorpruw and sorrow, that all which she had done 
and attempted, to establirii peace and unanimity betwixt the con- 
tending had been perversely fated to turn out the very 

reverse of wliat she had ain^ at. 
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" But for my unhappy invitation,” she said, “ Bridgenorth 
would not have been at the Castle on the morning which succeeded 
the feast, would not have seen the Countess, and would not have in- 
curred the resentment and opposition of my husband. And but for 
the King’s return, an event which was so anxiously expected as tho 
termination of all our calamities, neither the noble lady nor our- 
selves had been engaged in this new path of difficulty and danger.” 

“Honoured madam,” said Doctor Dummerar, “were the 
affairs of this world m be guided implicitly by human wisdom, or 
were they uniformly to fall out according to the conjectures of 
human foresight, events would no longer be under the domination 
of tliat time and chance, which liappcn unto all men, since we 
should, in tlie one case, work out our own purposes to a certainty, 
by our own skill, and in tlie other, regulate our conduct according 
to the views of unerring prescience. But man is, while in this 
vale of tears, like an unmstructed bowler, so to speak, who thinks 
to attain the jack, by delivering his bowl straigiit forward upon 
it, being ignorant that there is a concealed bias within the 
spheroid which will make it, in all probability, swerve away, and 
lose the cast ” 

Having spoken this with a sententious air, the Doctor took his 
shovel-shaped hat, and went down to the Castle green, to conclude 
a match of howls witli Whitaker, which had probably suggested 
Uiis notable illustration of the uncertain course of human events. 

Two days afterwards. Sir Geoffrey arrived. He had waited at 
Vale-Royal till he heard of the Countess’s being safely embarked 
for Man, aud then had posted homeward to his Castle and Dame 
Margaret. On his way, he learned from some of his attendants, 
^e mode in which his lady had conducte\i the entertainment 
whicji she had given to the neighbourhood at his order ; and not- 
withstanding the great deference he usually sliewed in cases where 
Lady Pevenl was concerned, he heard of her liberality towards 
the Presbyterian party with great indignation. 

“ I could have admitted Bridgenortli,” he said, “ for he always 
bore him in neighbourly aud kindly fashion till this last Ooreer 
— 1 could have endured him, so ho would have drunk the King’s 
hearth, like a true man — bnt to bring that snuffling scounchWl 
Solsgraoe, with all his beggarly-, long-eared congregation, to hold 
a couven^le in ray father’s hoose — to let them domineer it as 
they listed — why, I would not have permitted them such liberty, 
wheu they held their head the highest 1 They never, in tho 
wont of times, found any way into Martindale Castle but what 
|fo^^B%uu^on made for them ; and, that they should come aud 
eaai there, when good King Charles is returned — By my band, 
Dame Maigaret shall hear of it !” 

But> notwithstanding these ireful resolution^ resentment alto- 
Mfher subsided in ^he honest Knight’s breast, when he saw the 
mt features of his lady lightened with affectionate joy at his 
xetom in safety. As he took her in his arms and kissira her^ he 
forgave her ere he mentinned her offisnoe. 
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“ Thou hast played the knave %vith me, Meg,” he said, shaking 
his head, and smiling at the same time, and thou knowest in 
what manner : but 1 think thou art true churchwonian, and didst 
only act from some ^ly womanish fancy of keeping fair witit these 
roguish Roundheads. But let me have no more of this. I had 
ratiier Martindale Castle were again rent by their bullets, than 
receive any of the knaves in the way of friendship — I always 
except Ralph Bridgenofth of the Hall, if he should come to his 
senses a^in.” 

Lady Peveril was here under tlje necessity of explaining wliat 
she had heard of Master Bridgenorth — the disappearance of the 
governante with his daughter, and placed Bridgenortli’s letter in 
his hand. Sir Geoffrey shook his head at first, and then laughed 
extremely, at tho idea that there was some little love-intrigue 
between Bridgenorth and Mistress Deborah. 

“ It is the true end of a dissenter,” he said, “ to marry his own 
maid-servant, or some other person’s. Deborali is a good likely 
wench, and on the merrier side of thirty, as I should think.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Lady Pcvcril, “ you are as uncharitable 
as Ellesmere — I behove it but to lie affection to his child.” 

“ Pshaw ! phsaw !” answered the if night, “ women are eternally 
thinking of children ; but among men, dame, many one caresses 
tlie infant that he may kiss the clnld’s-maid ; and where ’s the 
wonder or the ham either, if Bridgenorth should marry tlie 
wench 1 Her father is a substantial yeoman ; bis family has had 
the same fam since Bosworth-ficM — as good a pedigree as tluit 
of tlie grcat-gi’undson of a CJiesterfield brewer, 1 trow. But let 
us hear what he says for himself — I shall spell it out if there 
is any roguery in the letter about love and liking, though it 
migiit escape your innocence. Dame Margaret.” 

The knight of the Peak began to peruso the letter accordingly, 
but was much embarrassed % tho peculi.ir language in which it 
was couched. ** What he means by moving of candlesticks, and 
breaking down of carved work in the church, I cannot guess ; 
unless he means to bring back tlie large silver candlesticks which 
my i^ndsire gave to be placed on tlie altar at Martindale-Moul- 
trassie ; and which his crop-eared friends, like sacrilegious villains 
as they are, stole and melted down. And in like manner, tbs 
only breaking I know of, was when they pulled down the xfuls of 
tlie commimion table, (for which some of their fingers are hot 
enough by this time,) and when the brass ornaments were tom 
down from tho Peveril monuments ; and that was breaking and 
removing with a vengeance. However, dame, the upshot is, tytl 
poor Bridgenordi is going to leave the neighbourhood. Z am truly 
sorry for it, though 1 never saw him oftener than ouce-a-day, and 
never spoke to him above two words^ But I see how it is — -tihat 
little shake by the shoulder sticks iu liis stomach ; and yet, Meg, I 
did but lift him out of the saddle as I might have Hfted thee into it, 
^Margaret — I was careful not to hurt him ; and I did not think 
him so tender in point of honour as to mind such a thing much ; 
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but 1 fsce pUitily ^hure his sore lies ; aiul I warrant you 1 will 
manage that he stays at tlio Hall^ and that you get back Julian 
little companion. Faith, I am sorry myself at the tiioughtot* 
losing tlie baby, and of having to choose another ride wlieu it is 
not hunting weather, than round by tlie Hall, with a word at tiie 
window,” 

“ I should be very glad, Sir Geoffrey,” said Lady Peveril, 
“ that you could come to a reconcihatiom with this worthy man, 
for such 1 must hold Master Biidgenorth to be.” 

Hut for bis dissenting principles, as good a neighbour as ever 
lived,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“But I scarce see,” continued the lady, “any possibility of 
bringing about a conclusion so desirable.” 

** Tu^i, dame,” answered the Knight, ** tliou knowest little of 
such matters. 1 know the foot he halts upon, and you shall see 
him go as sound as ever.” . 

Lt^y Peveril had, from nor sincere affection and sound sense, 
as good a right to claim the full confidence of her husband, as 
any woman in Derbyshire ; and, upon this occasion, to confess 
the truth, she had more anxiety to know his purpose than her 
sense of their mutual and separate duties permitted her in gene- 
ral to entertain. She could not imagine what mode of reconcilia- 
tion with his neighbour, Sir Geoffrey (no very acute judge of 
mankind or their peculiarities^ could have devised, which might 
not be disclosed to her ; and sne felt some secret anxiety lest tlie 
means resorted to might be so ill chosen as to render the breach 
rather wider. But Sir Geoffrey would give no opening for farther 
inquiry. He had been long enough colonel of a regiment abroad, 
to value himself on the right of absolute command at home ; and 
to all tlie hints which his lady’s ingenuity could devise and throw 
out, he only answered, “Patience, Dame Margaret patience. 
This is no case for tiiy handling. Thou slialC know enough on ’t 
by and dame. — Go, look to Julian. Will the boy never have 
done crying for lack of that little sprout of a llouiuUiead I But 
we will have little Alice back with us in two or tliree days, and 
all will be well ^m.” 

As the good luiight spoke these words, a post winded his horn 
in the court, and a large packet was brought in, addressed to tiie 
worshipful Sir Geoffrey Peveril, Justice of the Peace, and so 
forth ; for he had been placed in auiliority as soon as the King's 
Restoration was put upon a settled basis. Upon opening ti^e 
packet, which he did with no small feeling of importance, he 
found that it contained tlie warrant which he had solicited for 
replacing Doctor Dummoiar in the parish, from which he had 
bten forcibly ejected during the usurpation. * 

Few incidents could have jpven more delight to Sir Geoffrey. 
He could forgive a stout able bodied sectary or non-conformist, 
who enforced his doctrines in the field by downright blows on the 
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raAques flud cuirasses of himself and other Cavaliers. But he 
iwmembered, wi^ most vindictive accuracy, tlie triumphant 
entrance of Hugh Peters through the breach of his Castle ; and 
for his sake, without nicely distinguishing betwixt sects or their 
teachers, he held all who mounted a pulpit without warrant irom 
die Church of England — perht^ he might also in private except 
that of Rome -- to be disturbers of the public tranquillity — sedu- 
cers of the congregation from their lawful preachers — instigatoi's 
of tlie late Civil War — and men well disposed to risk die fate of 
a new one. 

Then, on the other hand, besides gratifying his dislike to Sols- 
gnee, he saw much satisfaction in the task of replacing his old 
friend and associate in sport and in danger, die worthy Doctor 
Dummerar, in his legitimate rights, and in the ease and comforts 
of his vicara^. He communicated the contents of the packet, 
with great triumph, to the lady, who now perceived the sense of 
the mysterious paragraph in Major Bridgenorth’s letter, concern- 
ing the removal of &e candlestick, and the extinction of light and 
doctrine in the land. She pointed this out to Sir Geoffrey, and 
endeavoured to persuade him that a door was now opened to 
reconciliation with his neighbour, by executing die commission 
which he had received in an easy and moderate manner, after 
due delay, and with all respect to the feelings both of Solsgrace 
and bis congregation, which circumstances admitted of. This, 
the lady argued, would be doing no injury whatever to Doctor 
Dummerar ; — nay, might be the means of reconciling many to 
his ministry, who might otherwise be disgusted with it for ever, 
by the premature expulsion of a favourite preacher. 

There was much wisdom, as well as moderation, in this advice; 
and, at another time. Sir Geoffrey would have had aeiise enough 
to have adopted it. But who can art composedly or prudendy 
in the hour of triumph f The ejection of Mr Solsgiace was so 
hastily executed, as to give it some appearance of persecution i 
diough, more justly considered, it was die restoriug of his pre- 
decessor to his legal rights. Solsgrace himself seemed to be 
desirous to make his sufferings as manifest as possible. He 
held out to die last ; and on tiio Sabbadi after he had received 
intimation of his ejection, attempted to make his way to the 



Just as dieir party came into the churchyard on die one side. 
Dr Dummerar, dressed in full pontificals, in a sort of triumplial 
procession, accompanied by Peveril of die Peak, Sir Jagp&e Cran« 
bourne, and otlier Cavaliers of dtsduedon, entered at the oiheir. 

To prevent an actual struggle in die church, the parish officers 
were sent to prevent the farther^ approach of the Presbyterian 
minister; which was effected without farther damage than a 
broken head, inflicted by Roger Raine, the drunken innkeeper 
die Peveril Arms, upon die Presbyterian attornejr of Chester* 
field. 
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Unsubdued in spirit, though compelled to retreat by superior 
force^ the undaunted Mr Sfds^ce retired to tlie ricarage ; where 
under some legal pretext which bad been started by Mr Win- 
the-Fisht, (in that day unaptly named,) he attempted to maintain 
himself -owlted gates — barred windows — and, as report said, 
(though falsely,) made provision of fire-arms to resist the officers. 
A scene of clamour and scandal accordingly took place, which 
being reported to Sir Geoffrey, he came in person, with some of 
his attendants carrying arms — forced the outer-gate and inner- 
doors of the house ; and proceedhig to the study, found no other 
garrison save the Presbyterian parson, with Ae attorney, who 
gave up possession of the premises, after making protestation 
against the violence that had been used. 

The rabble of the village being by tliis time aH in motion. Sir 
Geoffrey, both in prudence and good-nature, saw the propriety 
of escorting his prisoners, for so they might be termed, safely 
through the tumult ; and accordingly conveyed them in person, 
through mucli noise and clamoui*, as far as tlie avenue of 
Moultrassie-Hall, which they chose for the place of their retreat. 

But the absence of Sir Geoffrey gave tiie rein to some dis- 
orders, which, if piesent, he would assuredly have restrained. 
Some of the minister's books were torn and flung about as 
treasonable and seditious trash, by the zealous parish-officers 
'or their assistants. A quantity of his ale was drunk up in healths 
to the King, and Peveril of the Peak. And, finally, the boys, 
who bore the ex-parson no good will for his tyrannical interfer- 
ence with their games at skittles, foot-ball, and so forth, and, 
moreover, remembered the unmerciful length of his sermons, 
dressed up an effigy with his Geneva gown and band, and his 
steeple-crowned bat, which they paraded through the village, and 
burnt on the spot whilom occupied by a stately Maypole, which 
Solsgraoe had formerly hewed down with his own reverend bands. 

Sir Geoffrey was vexed at all this, and sent to Mir Solsgrace, 
offering sati^ction for the ^ods which he had lost; but the 
Calvimstical divine replied, "From a tliread to a shoe-latchet, I 
will not take anv thing that is thine. Let the shame of the work 
of thy hands abide with thee.” 

Considerable scandal, indeed, arose against Sir Geofibey Peveril 
as having proceeded with indecent severity and haste upon this 
occasion; and rumour took care to make the usual additions 
to the reality. It was currently reported, that tlie deaerate 
Cavalier, Fbveril of the Peak, had fallen on a Presbyterian 
congremtion, while engaged in the peaceable exercise of religion, 
with a band of armed men — had slain some, desperately wounded 
many mop, dnd finally pursued the praacher to his vicarage, 
whicn be burnt to the gyound. Some alleged the clergyman had 
perished in the flames ; and the most mitigated report bore, ^tak 
he had only been abtoto escape by disporing his ^wu, cap, and 
band, near a window, in sUch a manner as to deceive ^em with 
idea of his person being still surrounded by flames, while bo 
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himself 6ed by the back pari of the house. And altliough few 
people believed in the extent of the atrocities thus imputed to 
our honest Cavalier, yet still enough of obloquy attached to him 
to infer very serious consequences, as the reader will learn at a 
future period of our history. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Bettut. 'Ti» n challense. la ft not * 

BenOeman. *Tia an Invitlnr to the Held. 

King and A'o King. 

For a day or two after this forcible expulsion from tlie vicarage, 
Mr Solsgrace continued his residence at Moultrassie'Hall, where 
the natural melancholy attendant on his situation added to the 
gloom of the owner of the mansion, in the morning, the ejected 
divine made excursions to different families in the neighbourhood, 
to whom his ministry had been acceptable in the days of his pros- 
perity, and from whose grateful recollections of that period he 
now found sympathy and consolation. He did not require to be 
condoled with, because he was deprived of an easy and competent 
maintenance, and thrust out upon the common of life, after he 
had reason to suppose he would be no longer liable to such muta- 
tions of foriiune. The piety of Mr Solsgrace was sincere ; and if 
he had many of the uncharitable prejudices against other sects, 
which polemical controversy had generated, and the Civil War 
brought to a head, he had aiso that deep sense of duty, by which 
enthusiasm is so often dignified, and held his very life little, if 
called upon to lay it down in attestation of the doctrines in which 
he believed. But he was soon to prepare for leaving the district 
which Heaven, he conceived, had assigned to him os his comer 
of the vineyard ; he was to abandon his flock to tlie w olf — was 
to forsake those with whom he had held sweet counsel in religious 
conununion — was to leave the recently converted to relapse into 
fdse doctrines, and forsake the wavering, whom his continued 
cares might have directed into the right path, — these were of 
themselves deep causes of sorrow, and were aggravated, doubt- 
less, by those natural feelings with which all men, especially those 
whose duties or habits have confined them to a limited circle, 
regard the separation from wonted scenes, and their accustomed 
haunts of solitary musing, or social intercourse. 

There was, indeed, a plan of placing Mr Solsgrace at the bead 
of a non-conforming congregation in his present parisli, which his 
followers would have readily consented to endow with a sufficient 
revenue. But althongh die act for universal conformity was not 
yet passed, such a measure was uudersfi»od to be impending, and 
there existed a general opinion among the Presbyterians, that 
in no hands was It likely to be more strictly enfbroed, than in 
those of Pevexil of &e Peak. St^egnce himself considered not 
vot. XV. H 
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only his personal danger as being considerable, — for, assuming 
perhaps more consequence than was actually attached to him or 
his productions, ho conceived the honest Knight to be his mortal 
and determined enemy, — but he also conceived that he should 
serve tlic cause of his church by absenting himself from Derby* 
shire. 

“ Loss known pastors,” he said, “ though perhaps more worthy 
of tho Jiaine, may be permitted to assemble the scattered flocks in 
caverns or in secret wilds, and to them shall tlie gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim be better than the vintage of Abiczer. But 
I, tliat have so often carried the banner forth against the mighty 
— I, whose tongue hath testified, morning and evening, like the 
watchman upon the tower, against Popery, Prelacy, and the * 
tyrant of tho Peak — for me to abide here, were but to bring the 
sword of bloody vengeance amongst you, that the shepherd might 
be smitten, and the sheep scattered. The shedders of blood have 
already assailed me, even within that ground which they them- 
selves call consecrated ; and yourselves have seen the scalp of 
the righteous broken, as he defended my cause. Therefore, I will 
put oil my sandals, and gird my loins, and depart to a far country, 
and there do as my duty shall call upon me, whether it be to act 
or to suffer — to bear testimony at the stake or in tlic pulpit.” 

Such were the sentiments which Mr Solsgrace expressed to his 
desponding friends, and which he expatiated upon at more length 
with Major Bridgenorth ; not failing, with friendly zeal*, to rebuke 
the haste which the latter had shewn to thrust out the hand of 
fellowship to the Amalekite woman, whereby he reminded him, 

** He had been rendered her slave and bondsman for a season, 
like Samson, betrayed by Delilah, and might have remained longer 
in the house of Dagon, liad nut Heaven pointed to him a way out 
of the snare. Also, it sprung originally from the Major’s going 
up to feast in tho high place of Baal, that he who was tlie cham- 
pion of the troth was stricken down, and put to shame by the 
enemy, even in the presence of the host.” 

These objurgations seeming to give some ofibnee to Major 
Bridgenorth, who liked, no better than any other man, to hear of 
his own mishaps, and at the same time to have them imputed to 
bis own misconduct, the worthy divine proceeded to take shame 
to himself for his own sinful compliatice in that matter ; far to 
the venraanoe justly due for tliat uuhappy dinner at Martmdale 
Castle, (which was, he said, a crying of peace when there was no 
peace, and a dwelling in tlio tents of sin^ he imputed his ejection 
from his living, with the destruction of some of his most pithy 
and highly pri^ volumes of divinity, with the loss of his cap, 
gown, and band, and a double hothead of choice Derby ale. 

The mind of Major Bridgenmin was strongly tinged with devo- 
tional feeling, which his late miafortunes had rende^ more deep 
and solemn ; and it is therefore no wonder, tha^ when he heard 
these arguments ur^d again and again, by a pastor whom bo so 
iQttch respected, ana whawas now a confessor in the cause of their 
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joint faitli, he began to look back with disapproval on his own 
conduct, and to suspect that he had })ermitted himself to bo 
seduced by gratitude towards Lady Peveril, and by her special 
arguments in favour of a mutual and tolerating liberality of sonti* 
meats, into an action whicli had a tendency to compromise bis 
religious and political principles. 

One morning, as Major Bridgenorth had wearied himself with 
several details respecting the arrangement of Ins affairs, he was 
reposing in the leathern easy chair, beside the latticed window, a 
posture which, by natural association, recalled to him the memory 
of fonner times, and the feelings with which ho was W’ont to 
expect the recurring visit of Sir Geoffrey, who brought him news 
of his child’s welhure, — “ Surely,” he said, thinking, as it were, 
aloud, "there was no sin in tlie kindness witli which 1 then 
regarded that man.” 

Solsgrace, who was in the apartment, and guessed what passed 
through his friend’s mind, acquainted as he was with every point 
of his history, replied — “ When God caused Elijah to be fed by 
ravens, while hiding at the brook Chcritli, wo hear not of his 
fondling the unclean birds, whom, contraiy to their ravening 
nature, a miracle compelled to minister to him.” 

" It may be so,” answered Bridgenorth, " j et the flap of their 
wings must have been gracious m the ear of the famished prophet, 
like the tread of his horse in mine. Tho ravens, doubtless, 
resumed their nature when the season was passed, and even so it 
has fared witli him. — Hark !*’ ho exclaimed, starting, “ I hear 
his horse’s hoof-tramp even now.” 

It was seldom that the echoes of that silent house and court- 
yard were awalmncd by the trampling of horses, but such was 
now the case. 

Both Bridgenorth and Solsgrace were surprised at the sound, 
and even disposed to anticipate some farther oppression on the 
part of government, when the Major’s old servant introduced, 
with little ceremony, (for his manners were nearly as plain as Ins 
master’s,) a tall gentleman, on the fai’ther side of middle life, 
whose vest and cloak, long hair, slouched hat and drooping featlier, 
announced him as a Cavalier. He bowed formally, but cour- 
teously, to both gentlemen, and said, that he was " Sir Jasper 
Cranbourne, chared with an especial message to Master Ralph 
Brid^orth of Moultrassie-Hall, by his honourable friend Sir 
Geoi&ey Peveril of the Peak, and that he requested to know 
whether Master Bridgenorth would be pleased to receive his 
acquittal of commission here or elsewhere.” 

" Any thiiw which Sir Geoffrey Peveril can have to say to me,” 
said Major Sddgenortli, “ may be told instantly, and before my 
friend, from whom 1 have no secrets.” 

"The presence of any other friend w'ere, instead of being 
objectionable, fhe thing in the world most to be desired,” said Sir 
Jasper, after a moment’s hesitation, and looking at Mr Solsgrace ; 

" but this gentleman seems to be a sort of clergyman.” 
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" I am not conscious of any secrets," answered Bridgenortii, 

nor do I desire to have any, in which a clergyman is an unfit- 
ting confidant." 

“ 'At your pleasure," replied Sir Jasper. " The confidence, for 
aught 1 know, may be well enough chosen, for your divines 
(always under your favour) have proved no enemies to such 
matters as I am to treat with you upon." 

“ Proceed, air,” answered Mr Bridgenorth, gravely ; “ and 1 
pray you to be seated, unless it is rather your pleasure to 
stand." 

“ I must, in the first place, deliver myself of my small commis- 
sion," answered Sir Jasper, drawing himself up ; “ and it will be 
after I have seen tlie reception tliereof, that 1 shall know whether 
1 am, or am not, to sit down at Moultrassie-Hall. — Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, Master Bridgenorth, hath carefully considered with 
himself the unluippy circumstances which at present separate you 
iis neighbours. And he remembers many passages in former 
times — I speak his very words — which incline him to do all 
that can possibly consist with his honour, to wipe out unkindness 
between you ; and for this desirable object, he is willing to conde- 
scend in a degree, wliich, as you could not have expected, it will 
no doubt give you great pleasure to learn." 

“ Allow me to say. Sir Jasper,” said Bndgenorth, “ that this is 
unnecessary. 1 have made no complaints of Sir Geoffrey — 1 
have required no submission from him — I am about to leave 
this country ; and what affairs we may have together, can be as 
well settled by others as by ourselves.” 

** In a word," said the divine, the worthy Major Bridgenorth 
hath had enough of trafiickin^ with the ungodly, and will no 
longer, on any terms, consort with them." 

" Gentlemen both," said Sir Jasper, with imperturbable polite- 
nec^ bowing, “ you greatly mistake the tenor of my commission, 
which ^ou will do as well to hear out, before making any reply to 
it — 1 think. Master Bridgenorth, you cannot but remember 
your letter to the Lady Peveril, of whidi I have here a rough 
copy, in wliich you complain of the hard measure which you 
liave received at Sir Geoffrey’s hand, and in particular, wbeh ho 
pulled you from your horse at or near Hartieynick. Now, Sir 
Geoffrey thinks so well of you, as to believe, that, were it hot ibr 
the wide difference betwixt his descent and rank and your own, 
you would have sought to bring this matter to a geiitleman-nikB 
arbitrement, as the only mode whereby your stain may be hondnr- 
ably wiped away. Wherefore, in this slight note, he gives ^u, 
in ma generQUly, the offer of what you, in your modesty, (ibi* to 
nothing else does he impute your acquiescence,) have declined to 
demand of him. And witlial, 1 bring you the measure df his 
weapon ; and when you have accepted the cartel which 1 now 
offer you, I shall be ready to settle the time, place, and other 
oircomstances of your meeting." 

^’^And I," said Solsgraoe, with a solemn voice, << should the 
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Author of Evil tempt my friend to accept of so bloodthirsty a 
proposal, would be tlie first to pronounce against him sentence of 
tlie greater excommunication.” 

“It is not you whom I address, reverend sir,” replied the 
envoy ; “ your interest, not unnaturally, may determine you to be 
more anxious about your patron*8 life than about his honour. 1 
must know, from himself, to which hg is disposed to ^ve the 
preference.” 

So saying, and with a graceful bow, he again tendered tiie 
cliallenge to Major Bridgeiiorth. There was obviously a struggle 
111 that gentlemau’s bosom, between the suggestions of human 
honour and those of religious principle ; but me latter prevailed. 
He calmly waved receiving the paper which Sir Jasper ofiered to 
him, and spoke to the following purpose : — “It may not be 
known to you, Sir Jasper, that since the general pouring out of 
Christian light upon this kingdom, many solid men have been led 
to doubt whether the slieddJng human blood by the hand of a 
fellow-creature be in any res|>ect justifiable. And although this 
inilo appears to me to be scarcely applicable to our state in tliis 
stage of trial, seeing that such noii-resistauce, if general, would 
burmider our civil and religious rights into the hands of whatso- 
ever daring tyrants might usurp the same ; yet I am, and have 
been, inclined to limit tlie use of carnal arms to the rase of 
necessary self-defence, whether such regards our own person, or 
the protection of our country against invasion ; or of our rights 
of property, and the freedom of our laws and of our conscience, 
against usurping power. And I liave never shewn myself 
unwilling to draw my sword in any of the latter causes, so you 
shall excuse my suffering it now to remain in the scabbard, when, 
liaving sustained a grievous injury, the man who inflicted it 
summons me to combat, either ujion an idle punctilio, or, as is 
more likely, in mere bravado.” 

“ I have heard you with patience,” said Sir Jasper; “and now. 
Master Bndgenorth, take it not amiss, if I beseech you to bethink 
yourself better on this matter. 1 vow to Heaven, sir, that your 
honour lies a-bleeding ; and that in condescending to afford you 
tins fair meeting, and thereby giving you some cliance to stop its 
MTouuds, Sir (Jeoffrey has been mov^ by a tender sense of your 
condition, and an earnest wish to redeem your dislionour. 
And it will be but the crossing of your blade with his honoured 
sword for the space of some few minutes, and you will eitlierUve 
or die a noble and honoured gentleman. Besides, that fhe 
Knight’s exquisite skill of fence may enable him, as his gdnd- 
lutture will incline him, to disarm you with some fierit wottnd, 
little to the damage of your person, and greatly to the benefit of 
your reputation^” 

“ The tender mercies of the wicked,” said Master Solsmee, 
empbafioally, by way of commeuring on this meedi. wMm Sir 
Jasper had uttered very pathetksafiy, “are cruel.” 

** t pray to have no farther interruption from your reverence,” 
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said Sir Jasper ; especially as I think this affair very little 
cems you j and I entreat that you permit mo to discharge myself 
regularly of my commiasion from my worthy friend.” 

So saying, ho took his sheathed rapier from his belt, and pass* 
ing tlie point through the silk thread which secured the letter, he 
once more, and literally at sword point, gracefully tendered it to 
Major Bridgenorth, who again waved it aside, though colouring 
deeply at the same time, as \f he was putting a marked constraint 
upon himself — drew back, and made Sir Jasper Cranbourne a 
deep bow. 

“ Since it is to be thus,” said Sir Jasper, " I must myself do 
violence to the seal of Sir Geoffrey’s letter, and read it to you, 
that I may fully acquit mjself of the chai*ge intrusted to me, and 
make you, Master Bridgenorth, equally aware of the generous 
intentions of Sir Geoffrey on your behalf.” 

“ If,” said Major Brulgcnortli, “ the contents of the letter be 
to no other purpose than you have intimated, methinks fai’ther 
ceremony is unnecessary on this occasion, as 1 have already 
taken my course.” 

« Nevertheless,” said Sir Jasper, breaking open the letter, “ it 
is fitting that I read to you the letter of my worshipful friend.” 
And he read accordingly as follows : — 

**For the worthy hands of Ralph Bridyenorth, Esquire, of 
MouMrassie-Hall — These : 

** By the honoured conveyance of the Worshipful Sir Jasper 
Cranbourne, Knight, of Long-Malliiigton. 

“ Master Bridgenorth, 

« We have been given to undei^tand by your letter to our loving 
wife) Dame Margaret Peveril, that you hold hard construction of 
certain'passages betwixt you and I, of a late date, as if your honour 
should have been, in some sort, prejudiced by what then took place. 
And although you have not tiiought it At to have direct recourse to 
me, to request such satisfaction as is duo from one gentleman of 
condition to another, yet 1 am fully minded that this proceeds only 
from modesty, arising out of the distinction of our degree, and 
from no lack of that courage which you have heretofore displayed, 
I would I could say in a good cause. Wherefore I am purposed 
to give you, by my friend Sir Jasper Cranbourne, a meeting, for 
the sake of doing that which doubtless you entirely long for. Sir 
Jasper will deliver you the length of my weapon, and appoint 
circumstances and an hour for our meeting j which, whether early 
or late ->-2 on foot or horseback — with rapier or backsword — I 
refer to yourself, with all the other privileges of a challenged 
person ; only desiring, that if you decline to match my weapon, 
you will send me forthwith tlie length and breadtli of your own. 
And nothing doubting that tlie issue of this meeting must needs 
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be to end, in one way or other, all unkindness betwixt two near 
neighbom*s, 

“ I remain, 

“ Yonr humble servant to command, 

« Geoffrey Pevebil of the Peak. 

“ Given from my poor house of Martindale Castle, this same 
of j sixteen hundred and sixty." 

** Bear back my respects to Sir Geoffrey Peveril,” said Msuor 
Bridgenorth, " According to his light, his meaning may be mir 
towards me ; but tell him'that our quarrel had its rise in his own 
wilful aggi'cssion tow'ards me ; and that though I wish to he in 
charity with all mankind, I am not so wedded to his fi'icndsiiip as to 
break the laws of God, and run the risk of suffering or committing 
murder, iu order to regain it. And for yon, sir, methinks your 
advanced years and past misfortunes might teach you the folly 
of coming on such idle errands." 

I shall do your message. Master Ralph Bridgenorth,” said 
Sir Jasper ; “and shall then endeavour to foi-get your name, as 
a sound unfit to ho jtronounced, or even remembered, by a man 
of honour. Tn tlie meanwlule, in return for your uncivil advice, 
be pleased to accept of mine ; namely, that os your i*eligion pre- 
vents your giving a gentleman satisfaction, it ought to make you 
very cautious of offering him provocation." 

So saying, and with a look of haughty scorn, first at the Major 
and then at the divine, the envoy of Sir Geoffivy put his hat on 
his head, replaced his rapier in its belt, and left the apartment. 
In a few minutes afterwards, the tread of his horse died away at 
a considerable distance, 

Bddgenortli had held his hand upon his bi’ow ever since his 
departure, and a tear of anger and sliame was on his face as he 
ra^d it when the sound was heard no more. “ He cairies tliis 
answer to Martindale Castle," he said. “ Men will hereafter 
think of me as a whipped, beaten, diahonourable fellow, whom 
every one may baffle and insult at their pleasure. It is well 1 
«jn leaving the house of my father.” 

Master Solsgrace approached his friend with much sympathy, 
and grasped him by tlie hand. “ Noble brother,” he said, with 
unwonted kindness of manner, “ though a man of peace; I can 
judge what tlib sacrifice hath cost to thy manly spirit. But God 
will not have from us an imperfect obedience. Wc muat not, 
like Ananias and Sappbira, I'eserve behind some dating lust, 
some favourite sin, while we pretend to make sacrifice of our 
worldly affections. What avails it to say that we have but 
eecreted a little matter, if the slightest remnant of the accursed 
thing remain hidden in our tout 1 Would it be a defence in thy 
prayers to say, 1 have not murdered this man for the lucre of 
gain, like a robber — nor for the acquisition of power, like a 
tyrant,^ nor for the gratification of revenge, like a dcpidcened 
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•Kvage ; but because the imperious voice of worldly honour said, 
* Go forth — kill or be killed — is it not I that have sent thee V 
Bethink thee, my worthy friend, how tliou couldst frame such a 
vindication in thy prayers ; and if thou art forced to tremble at 
the blasphemy of sudi an excuse, remember in thy prayers the 
tlianks due to Heaven, which enabled tliee to resist tlie strong 
temptation.” 

" Reverend and dear friend,” answered Bridgenorth, I feel 
that^ou speak the truth. Bitterer, indeed, and harder, to the 
old Adam, is tiie text which ordains him to sujBTer sliame, than 
that which bids him to do valiantly for the trutli. But happy am 
1 that my path through the wilderness of this world will, for some 
space at least, be along with one, whose zeal and friendsliip are 
so active to support me when I am fainting in the way.” 

While the inhabitants of Moultrassie-Hall thus communicated 
togetlier upon the purport of Sir Jasper Cranbnume’s visit, that 
worthy knight greatly excited the sui^riae of Sir Geoffrey Peve> 
ril, by reporting the manner in which his embassy had been 
received. 

I took him for a man of other metal,” said Sir Geoffrey ; — 
** nay, I would have sworn it, had any one asked my testimony. 
But there is no making a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. I have 
done a folly fm: him tliat I will never do for another ; and that is, 
to tliink a Presbyterian would fight without his preacher’s per* 
mission. Give them a two hours’ sermon, and let them howl a 
psalm to a tune that is worse than the cries of a flogged hound, 
and the villains will lay on like Uireshers ; but for a calm, cool, 
gentleman-like turn upon the sod, hand to band, in a neiglibouriv 
way, they have not honour enough to undertake it. But enoura 
of our crop-eared cur of a neighbour. — Sir Jasper, you wll 
tarry with us to dine, and aee how Dame Margaret’s kitchen 
smokes ; and after dinner I will shew you a long-winged &iot>n 
fly. She is not mine, but the Countess’s, who brought her from 
London on her fist almost the whole way, for all the haste she 
was in, and left her with me to keep the perch for a season.” 

'riiis match was soon arranged, and Dame Margaret oretbeaM 
the good Knight’s resentment mutter itself off, wiw those feeKnga 
with which ne listen to the last growling of the thunder-storm ; 
which, as the black cloud sinks beneath the hill, at once asiUiUS' 
us that there has been danger, and that the peril is over. 
could not, indeed, but marvel in her own mind at the ringular 
path of reconciliation with his neiglibour which her husband hlM^ 
with so much confidence, and in actual sincerity of his goQd<r 
will to Mr Bridgenorth, attempted to open ; and she blessed Gud 
iutemaUy^^at ft had not terminated in bloodshed. But these 
refleotiuos she locked carefullv within her own bosom, well know- 
ing that they referred to subjects in which tlie Knight of .the 
Penh would nditiier permit his sagacity to be called iu question, 
noip his wiU to be coutixilled. 

{ttvgreas of the histony hath hitherto been slow ; but after ^ 
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this period so Kttle matter worthy of mark oceuriwd at li&vtitt* 
dale, that we must hurry over hastily the trausactione of several 
years. 


CHAPTER X. 

CUonaira. Give me to drink mandmgom. 

That I ma^ sleep away this gap of time. 

Antony and CUopatMu 

There passed, as we hinted at the conclusion of the last eba)^ 
ter, f(»ur or five years after the period w'e hare dilated upon ; toe 
events of which scarcely require to be discussed, so far as Our 
present purpose is eoneeriied, in as many lines. The Knight and 
his lady continued to reside at their Castle — she, witli pnidence 
and with patience, endeavouring to repair the damages which the 
Civil Wat'S had inflicted upon fiieir fortune ; and murmuring a 
little when her plans of economy were interrupted by the liberal 
hospitality, which was her husband’s principal expense, and to 
which he was attached, not only from his own English heartiness 
of disposition, but from ideas of maintaining the dignity of his 
ancestry — no less remarkable, according to tlie tradiuon of their 
butteiy, kitchen, and cellar, for the fat beeves which they roasted^ 
and the mighty ale which they brewed, than for titeir extensive 
estates, and the number of their retainers. 

The world, however, upon the whole, went happily and easily 
with the wo^iy couple. Sir Geoffrey’s debt to his neighbour 
Bridgeiiorth continued, it is true, unabated ; but he was the only 
ereditorupon the Mariindale estate — all others being paid off. 
It would have been most desirable that this encumbrance also 
should be cleared, and it was the great object of Dame Margaret’s 
economy to effect the discharge ; for although interest was regu- 
larly settled with Master Win-tbe-Fight, the Chestei'field attorney, 
yet the principal sum, which was a large one, might be called for 
at an inconvenient time. The man, too, was gloomy, important 
and mysterious, and always seemed as if he was tliinking upon his 
broken head in the churchyard of Martindale cum Moultrie. 

Dame Margaret sometimes transacted the necessary business 
with him in person ; and when he came to the Castle on these 
oeensions, she thought she saw a malicious and disobliging expres- 
tton in his manner and countenance. Yet his actual conduct was 
noitonly fair, but liberal ; for indulgence was given, in tlie way of 
delay of payment, whenever drcnmStances rendered it nepessaxy 
to the debtor to require it. It seemed to Lady Peveril, that the 
a^t, in sudi eases, was actiiw' under the strict orders oi his 
absent employer, concerning whose welfare she could not hdp 
feeling a eertain anxiety. 

Sh^y after die failure of the sinpilar negotiation fiar attaining 
pekoe by combat, which Peveril had attempted to open with 
Major Bridgenorth, that gentleman left hia aciat of Moultraasio* 
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Hall in the care of his old housekeeper, and departed, no one 
knew whither, having in company with him his daughter Alice 
and Mrs Deborah Debbitch, now formally installed in all the 
duties of a govemante ; to these was added the Reverend Master 
Solsgrace. For some time public rumour persisted in assorting, 
that Major Bridgenorth had only retreated to a distant part of 
the country for a season, to achieve his supposed purpose of mar- 
rying Mrs Deborah, and of letting the news be cold, and the 
laugh of the neighbourhood be ended, ere he brought her down 
as mistress of Moultrassie-Hall. Tins rumour died away; and it 
was then affirmed, that he had removed to foreign parts, to ensure 
the continuance of health in so delicate a constitution as that of 
little Alice. But when the Major’s dread of Popei*y was remem- 
bered, together with the still deeper anti2)athies of worthy Master 
Nehemiah Solsgrace, it was resolved unanimously, that notliing 
less than what they might deem a fair chance of converting the 
Pope would have induced the parties to trust themselves within 
Catholic dominions. The most prevailing opinion, was, that they 
had gone to New England, the refuge then of many whom too 
intiniate concern with tho affairs of the late times, or the desii*e 
of enjoj'ing uncontrolled freedom of conscience, had induced to 
emigrate from Britain. 

Lady Peveril could not help entertaining a vague idea, that 
Bridgenorth was not so distant. The extreme order in which every 
thing was maintained at Moultrassie-Hall, seemed — no disparage- 
ment to die care of Dame Dickens the housekeeper, and die other 
persons engaged — to argue, that the master’s eye was not so very 
far off, but that its occasional inspection might bo apprehended. 
It is true, that neither the domestics nor the attorney answered 
any questions respecting the residence of klaster Bridgenordi ; 
but there was an air of mystery about them when interrogated, 
that seemed to argue more than met the ear. 

About five years after Master Bridgenorth had left the country, 
a singular incident took place. Sir Geoffrey was absent at die 
Chesterfield races, and Lady Peveril, who was in the habit of walk* 
ing around every part of the neighbourhood unattended, or only 
accompanied by Ellesmere, or her little boy, had gone down onfi 
eveniog upon a charitable errand to a solitary hut, whoso inha- 
bitaut lay sick of a fever, which was supposed to be infectious. 
Lady Peveril never allowed apprehensions of this kind to stop 
" devoted charitable deeds but she did not choose to expose 
eidier her son or her attendant to the risk which she herself, in 
some confidence that she knew precautions for escaping the 
danger, did not heritate to incur. 

Lady Peveril had set out at a late hour in the evening, and tiie 
way proved longer tiban she expected — several circumstances 
also ocenrred to detain her at the hut of her patient. It. was a 
broad autumn moonlight, when she prepared to return homeward 
through the broken glades and upland which divided her from the 
Castle. This she couridered as a matter of very little importan^Sj 
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in SO quiet and sequestered a country, where the road lay chiefly 
through her own domains, especially as she had a lad about til teen 
years old, the son of her patient, to escort her on the way. The 
distance was better than two miles, but might be considerably 
abridged by passing through an avenue belonging to the estate of 
Moultrasne>HaU, which she had avoided as she came, not from 
the ridiculous rumours which pronounced it to be haunted, but 
because her husband was much displeased when any attempt was 
made to render the walks of the Castle and Hall common to tlie 
inhabitants of both. The good lady, in consideration, perhaps, of 
extensive latitude allowed to her in the moro important concerns 
of the family, made a point of never interfering with her husband’s 
whims or prejudices ; and it is a compromise wliich wo would 
heartily recommend to all managing matrons of our acquaintance ; 
for it is surprising how much real power will be cheerfully resigned 
to the fair sex, for the pleasure of being allowed to ride one’s 
hobby in peace and quiet. 

Upon the present occasion, however, although the Dobby’s 
Walk* was within the inhibited domains of the Hall, the Lady 
Peveril determined to avail herself of it, for the purpose of sliorteu- 
ing her road home, and she dii*ected her steps accordingly. But 
when the peasant-boy, her companion, who had hitherto followed 
her, whistling cheerily, with a hedge-bill in his hand, and bis hat 
on one side, perceived that she turned to the stile which entered to 
the Dobby’s Walk, he showed symptoms of great fear, and at 
length, coming to the lad> ’s side, petitioned her, in a whimpering 
tone, — “Don’t ye now — don’t ye nov/, my lady, don’t ye go 
yonder.” 

Lady Peveril, observing that his teeth chattered in his head, 
and tliat his whole person exhibited great signs of terror, began 
to recollect the report, that the first Squire of Moultrassie, the 
brewer of Chesterfield, who had bought the estate, and then died of 
melancholy for lack of something to do, (and, as was said, not 
without suspicious of suicide,) was supposed to w'alk in this 
sequestered avenue, accompamed by a large headless niastifl', 
which, when he was alive, was a particular favourite of the ex- 
brewer. To have expected any protection from her escort, in 
the condition to which superstitious fear had reduced him, would 
liave been truly a hopeless trust ; and Lady Peveril, who was not 
appi^ehensive of any danger, thought there would be great cruelty 
in dragging the cowardly boy into a scene which he regarded witfe 
so much apprehension. She gave him, therefore a silver piqee, 
and permitted him to return. The latter boon seemed even more 
acceptable than Uie first j for ere she could return the piwse iqto 
her pocket she heard the wooden clogs of her bold convoy in full 
retreat, by tlie way from whence they came. 

Smiling within lierself at the fear she esteemed so ludicrom^ 
Lady Peveril ascended the stile, and was soon hidden itom 


Dobby an old EngUsb name for goblin. 
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the broad of the mooubeams, by the numerous and Antunglixi 
boughs of the huge e]ms, which, meeting from eitlier side, totally 
overarched tlie old avenue. The scene was calculated to exdte 
solemn thoughts ; and the distant glimmer of a light from one of dm 
numerous casements in the firont of Moultrassie-Hall, which lay 
at some distance, was calculated to make them even melancholy. 
She thought of the fate of that family — of the deceased Mrs 
Brigdenorth, with whom she had often walked in this very avenue, 
and who, though a woman of no high parts or accomplishments, 
had always testified the deepest respect, and the most earnest 
gratitude, for such notice as she had shewn to her. She thought 
of her blighted hopes — her premature death — the despair of her 
self-banished huslmnd — the uncertain fate of their orphau child, 
for whom slie felt, even at tliis distance ot time, some toudi of a 
motiier’s affection. 

Upon such sod subjects her thoughts were tui'ned, when, just 
as she attained the middle of tlie avenue, the imperfect aud 
chockored light which found its way tlirough the silvan archway, 
shewed her something which resembled the figure of a maji. 
Lady Peveril paused a moment, but instantly advanced ; — her 
bosom, perhaps, gave one startled throb, as a debt to the supersti- 
tious belief of the tunes, but she instantly repelled the thought of 
supernatural appearances. From those tliat were merely mortal, 
fclie had nothing to fear. A marauder on tlie game urns tlie 
worst character whom site was likely to encounter {'find he would 
be sure to hide himself from her observation. She advanced, 
accordingly, steadily ; and, as she dids o, had the satisfaction to 
observe, that tlie figure, as she expected, gave place to her, and 
glided away amongst the U’ees on the left-hand side of the avenue. 
As she passed the spot on which tlie form had been so lately 
visible, and betliouglit herself that this wniiderer of tlie night, 
might, nay, must, be in her vicinity, her resolution could not pre- 
vent her mending her pace, and that with so little precaution, 
that, stumbling over tlie limb of a tree, which, twisted ofif by a 
late tempest, still lay in the avenue, she fell, aud, as she fell, 
screamed aloud. A strong hand in a moment afterwards, added 
to her feabs by assisting her to rise, and a voice, to whose accemts 
she was not a stranger, though they had been long unheard, said, 
“Is it not you, Lady Peveril I’* 

** It is I,” said she, commanding her astonishment and hut ; 
**and if my ear deceive me not, I speak to Master Bridgenorth.” 

** I w'as that man,” said he, ** while oppression left me a name.” 
He spoke nothing more, but coutinu^ to walk beside her for 
a itthiute or two in silence. She felt her sitnation embarraesing ; 
mad, td divest it of tliat feeling, as well as out of real interest in 
dio i^estion, she asked him, ** How her god*daugIite|r Alice now 

’ ♦*Of god-daughter, madam,” answered Major Bridgenorth, “ I 
know nottiiiig } tliat being one of the names which have been 
hdroduced, to the corruption and pollution of God’s orditiances. 
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The in&nt who ow^ to your ladyship (so called) her esca^from 
disease and death, is a healthy and thriving girl, as 1 am given to 
understand by those in whose charge she is lodged, for 1 liave not 
lately seen her. And it is even the recollection of these passages, 
which in a manner impelled me, idarmed also by your fall, to 
offer myself to you at this time and mode, which in other respects 
is no way consistent with my present safety.” 

<<Wiih your safety, Master Bridgenorth t” said the Lady 
Peveril; "surely, I could never have thought that it was in 
dan^r !** 

"You have some news, then, yet to learn, madam,” said Major 
Bridgenorth ; " but you will hear, in the course of to-morrow, 
reasons why I dare not appear openly in the neighbourhood 
of my own property, and wherefore there is small judgment in 
committing the knowledge of my present residence to any one 
connected with Martindale Castle.” 

" Master Bridgenorth,” said the lady, "you were in former 
times prudent and cautious — I hope you liave been misled by 
no hasty impression — by no rash scheme — I hop® ” 

" Paraon my interrupting you, madam,” said Bridgenorth. " I 
have indeed been changed — ay, my very heart within me hath 
been changed. In the times to whidh your ladyship (so called) 
tliinks proper to refer, I was a man of this world — bestowing on 
it all my thoughts — all my actions, save formal observances — 
little deeming what was the duty of a Christian man, and how far 
his self-deni^ ought to extend — even unto his giving all as if he 
gave nothing. Hence I thought chiefly on carnal things — on 
die adding of field to field, and wealth to wealth — of balancing 
between party and party — securing a friend here, without losing 
a friend there — But Heaven smote me for my apostasy, tlie rather 
that 1 abused the name of religion, as a self-seeker, and a most 
blinded and carnal will- worshipper — ButI tliank Him who luith 
at length brought me out of Egypt.” 

In our day — although we have many instances of enthu- 
«hsm among us — we might still suspect one who avowed it thus 
suddenly and broadly, of hypocrisy, or of insanity ; but, according 
to the fkshion of the times, such opinions as those which Bridge- 
horth expressed, were openly pleaded, as the ruling motive® of 
men’s actions. The sagacious Vane — the brave and skilful 
Haznson — were men who acted avowedly under the influence of 
sucdi. Lady Peveril, therefore, was more grieved than surprised 
at the kmguago she heard Major Bridgenom use, and reason^ly 
concluded, tliat the society and circorastances in which lie ought 
l|M»ly have been engaged, had blown into a flame the Sf^k of 
eccentricity which ^ways smouldered in hid' bosom. This was 
-the more probable, considering that he was melancholy by con- 
stitution and descent — that he had been unfortunate in several 
partijBulaxB — and that no passion is more easily nursed by indul- 
gence^ tlum the species of enthusiasm of which he now shewed 
She therefore answm^ed him by calmly hoping, " That 
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the expression of his sentiments had not involved him in suspi- 
cion or in danger.” 

“ In suspicion^ madam 1” answered the Major; — “for I cannot 
forbear giving to you, such is the strength of habit, one of those idle 
titles by which we poor potsherds are won^ in our pride, to deno- 
minate each other — 1 wfdk not only in suspicion, but in that degree 
of danger, that, were your husband to meet me at this instant — 
me, a native Englishman, treading on my own lands — I have 
no doubt ho would do his best to offer mo to the Moloch of 
Roman superstition, who now rages abroad for victims among 
God’s people." 

" You surprise mo by your language, Major Bridgenorth,” said 
tlie lady, who now felt rather anxious to be relieved from his 
company, and with that purpose walked on somewhat hastily. 
He mended his pace, however, and kept close by her side. 

“ Know you not,” said he, “ that Satan liath come down upon 
eartli with gi*eat wrath, because his time is short ? The next heir 
to tlie crown is an avowed Papist; and who dare assert, save 
sycophants and time-servers, tliat he who wears it is not equally 
ready to stoop to Rome, w'ere he not kept in awe by a few noble 
spirits in the Commons’ House ? You believe not this — yet in 
luy solitary and midnight walks, when I thought on your kind- 
ness to the dead and to the living, it was my prayer that I might 
have the means granted to warn you — and lo 1 Heaven hatli 
heard me,” 

“ Major Bridgenorth,” said Lady Peveril, “ you were wont to 
be moderate in tliese sentiments — comparatively moderate, at 
least, and to love your own religion, without hating that of 
otliers.” 

" Wliat I was while in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity, it signifies not to lecall,” answered he. “ 1 was then 
like to Gallic, who cared fur none of these tilings. I doted on 
oreature-comforts — I clung to worldly honour and repute — my 
thoughts were earthward — or tliose I turned to Heaven were 
cold, formal, pharisaical meditations — I brought notliing to the 
altar save st^w and stubble. Heaven saw need to chastise me 
in love — 1 was stripped of all that I clung to on earth — wy 
worldly honour was tom from me — I went forth an exile from 
the home of my fathers, a deprived and desolate man — a baffled, 
and beaten, and dishonoured man. But who shall find out the 
ways of Providence! Such were the means by which 1 was 
chosen forth as a champion for the troth — holding my life as 
nothing, ’if thereby that may be advanced. But mis was not 
what 1 wished to speak of. Thou hast saved the earthly life of 
my <mild — let me save the eternal welfare of yours.” 

LadyoPeveril was sileut. They were now approaching the 
point where the avenue terminated in a communication with a 
public road, or rather pathway, running through an unenclosed 
common field ; this the lady had to prosecute for a little way, 
until a turn of the patli gave her admittance into the Park of 
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Martindale. She now felt sincerely anxious to be in tlie open 
moonsliiue, and avoided reply to Bridgenortli that she might 
make the more haste. But as tliey reached the junction of tlie 
avenue and the public road, he laid his hand on her arm, aud 
commanded rather than requested her to stop. Slie obeyed, ilo 
pointed to a huge oak, of the largest size, which grow on the 
summit of a knoll in the open giound which terminated the 
avenue, and was exactly so placed as to serve for a termination 
to the vista. The moonshine without the avenue was so strong, 
tliat, amidst the flood of light which it poured on the venerable 
tree, they could easily discover, from the shattered state of tlie 
boughs on one side, that it had suffered damage from lightning. 
“ Bemember you,” he said, “ when we last looked together on 
that tree 1 I. had ridden from London, and brought with me a 
protection from the committee for yonr husband ; aud as I passed 
the spot — here on this spot where we now stand, yon stood with 
my lost Alice — two — tho last two of my beloved infants 
gambolled before you. I leaped from my horse — to her I was 
a husband — to those a father — to you a welcome and reVered 
protector — What am I now to any one 1” He pressed liis Imnd 
on his brow, and groaned in agony of spirit. 

It was not in the Lady Peveril’s nature to hear sorrow without 
an attempt at consoUtioii. ** Master JBiidgeuorth,” she said, I 
blame no man’s creed, while 1 believe and follow my own ; and I 
rejoice that in yours } ou have sought consolation for temporal 
afflictions. But does not every Christian creed teach us alike, 
that affliction should soften our heart !” 

“ Ay, woman,” said Bridgenorth, sternly, *’ as the lightning 
which shattered yonder oak hath softened its trunk. No; the 
sealed wood is the litter for the use of tJic workmen — tlie 
hardened and the dried-up heart is that which can best bear the 
task imposed by tliese dismal times. God and man will no 
longer endure the unbridled profligacy of the dissolute — tlio 
scoffing of the profane — the contempt of the divine laws — tlie 
infraction of human rights. The times demand righters and 
avengers, and there will be no want of them.” 

** I deny not the existence of much evil,” said Lady Peveril, 
compelling herself to answer, and beginning at the same time to 
walk forward ; “ and from hearsay, though not, 1 thank Heaven, 
from observation, 1 am convinced of the wild debaucheiy of the 
times. But let us trust it may be corrected without such violent 
remedies as you hint at. Surely tlie ruin of a second civil war — 
though I trust your thoughts go not that dreadful length — weve 
at best a desperate alternative.” 

" Sharp, but sure,” replied Bridgenorth. “ The blood of the 
Paschal iamb chased away the destroying angel — the sacrifices 
offered ou tho threshing-floor of Araauali, stayed the pestilence. 
Fire and sword are severe remedies, but they purge and 
purify.” 

** Alas ! Major Bridgeuorth,” smd the lady, ** wise and mode- 
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rate in yonr youth, can you have adopted in your .tdvanced life 
tiie thoughts and language of those whom you yourself beheld 
drive themselves and the nation to the brink of ruin 

1 know not what I then was — you know not what I now 
am,” he replied, and suddenly broke off ; for they evoi ^en 
came forth into the open light, and it seemed as if, feeling him , 
self under the lady’s eye, he was disposed to soften his tone and 
bis language. 

At tlie first distinct view whlH she had of his person, she was 
aware that he was armed short sword, a poniard, and 

pistols at his belt — precaxdlm very uhwnial for a man who 
formerly had seldom, and only o^ of ceremony, carried a 
walking rapier, though such was the habitual and constant 
praetice of gentlemen of his station in life There seemed also 
something of more stem determination than usual in his air, 
which indeed had always been rather sullen than affable ; and ere 
she could repress the sentiment, she could not help saying, 
“ Master Bridgenorth, you are indeed changed.” 

“ You see but the outward man,” he replied ; “ the change 
within is yet deeper. But it was not of myself that I desired to 
talk — T have already said, that as >ou have preserved my child 
from the darkness of the grave, 1 would willingly preserve yours 
from that more utter darkness, which, I fear, hath involved tlie 
path and walks of his father.” 

“ I must not hear this of Sir Geoffrey,” said the Lady Peveril ; 
“ I must bid you farewell for the present ; and when we again 
meet at a more suitable time, I will at least listen to your advice 
concerning Julian, although I should not perhaps incline to it.” 

” That more suitable time may never come,” replied Bridge- 
north. "Time wanes, eternity dra^s nigh Hearken I It is 
siud to be your purpose to send the young Julian to be bred up 
in yonder bloody iuand, under the hand of yo ir kinswoman, that 
cruel murderess, by whom wivs done to death a man more worthy 
of vital existence than any tliat she can boast among her vaunted 
ancestiy. These are current tidings — Are they ttue I” 

" I do not bhtmo you. Master Bridgenortli, for thinking harshly 
of my cousin of Derby,” said Lady Pevcril ; " nor do I altogether 
vindicate the rash action of which she hath been guilty. Never- 
tiieleM, in her habitation, it is my husband’s opinion and my own, 
that Julian may be traiifod in the studies and accomplisoments 
becoming his rank, along with the young Earl of Derby.” 

" Under .die curse of Gfod, and the blessing of the Pope of 
Rome,” said Bridgenorth. "You, lady, so quick-sight^ in 
matters of earthly prudence, are you blind to the gigantic mm 
at which Rpme is moving to regain this conntiy, once the riimest 
gem in 4ier usorped tiara f The old are seduc^ by gold — the 
youth by fdeasure — the weak by flatterv— cowards by fear — 
and the courageous by ambition. A thousand baits for each 
taste, and each bait concealing die same deadly hook.”’ 

" I am well aware, Master Bridgenmth,” said Lady Peveril, 
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** that my kinswoman is a Catliolic ; * but her son is educated in 
the Chuxim of England’s principles^ agreeably to the command of 
her deceased husband." 

“ Is it likely,” answered Brid^orth, ** that she, who fears not 
{Redding the blood of the righteous, whether on the field or scaf* 
fold, will regard the sanction of her promise when her religion 
bids her break it I Or, if she does, what shall your sou be the 
better, if ho remain in the mire of his father ! What are your 
Episcopal tenets but mere Popsjj^f save that ye have chosen a 
tempoi^ tyrant for your Pope, ij|d substitute a mangled mass in 
English for that which your predecessors pronounced in Latin. 
— Bat why speak I of things to one who hath ears, indeed, 
and eyes, yet cannot see, listen to, or understand what is alone 
worthy to be heard, seen, and known ! Pity that what hath been 
Wrought so fair and exquisite in form and dispi^tion, should be 
yet blind, deaf, and ignorant, like the things which jMrish !" 

“ We shall not agree on these subjects. Master Bridgenorth," 
said the Lady, anxious still to escape from this strange conference, 
though scarce knowing what to apprehend ; once more, I must 
bid you farewell.” 

Stay yet an instant,” he said, again laying his hand on her 
arm ; “ I would stop ;^ou if I saw you rushing on the brink of an 
actuaJ precipice — let me prevent you from a danger still greater. 
Ilow shall I work upon your unbelieving mind ? Shall I tell you 
that the debt of bloodsned yet remains a debt to be paid by the 
bloody house of Derby t And wilt tliou send thy so& to be among 
those from whom it shall be exacted !" 

“ You wish to alarm me in vain. Master Bridgenorth,” answered 
the lady ; ** what penalty can be exacted from the Countess, for 
an action which I have already called a rash one, has been long 
since levied.” 

" You deceive yourself,” retorted he, sternly. “ Think you a 
paltry sum of money, given to be wasted on debaucheries of 
Charles, can atone for the death of such a man as Christian — a 
man precious alike to heaven and to earth * Not on such terms 
is the blood of the righteous to be poured forth ! Eveiy hour’s 
del^y is numbered down as adding interest to the grievous debt, 
which will one day be required from that bloodthirsty woman.” 

At this moment the distant tread of horses was heard on the 
road on which they held this singular dialogue. Bridgenortii 
listened a moment, and then said, ** Forget mat you have seen 
me — name not my name to your nearest or dearest lock mv 
counsel in your breast — profit by it, and it shall be well with 
you.” 

So saying, he turned from her, and plunging through a gap in 
the fence, regained the cover of his own wood, along which the 
path still led. 

The noise of horses advandng at full trot, now came nearer ; 

* Z have ebowbere noticed that thia b a devta (ion irom tbe truth Charlotte, 
Countea of Derby, vaa a Huguenot. 
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and Lady Feveril was aware of several riders, whose forms rose 
< indistinctly ou the summit of the rising ground behind her. She 
became also visible to them ; and one or two of the foremost made 
towards her at increased speed, challenging her as they advanced 
with the cry of " Stand ! Who goes there V* The foremost who 
came up, however, exclaimed, “ Mercy on us, if it be not my 
lady I** and Lady Pevoril, at the same moment, recognized one of 
her own servants. Her husband rode op immediately afterwards, 
with, ** How now. Dame Mai^ret 1 What makes you abroad so 
far home and at an hour so late 1** 

Lady Pev<'ril mentioned her virit at the cottage, but did not 
think it nece^isary to say aught of having seen Major Bridge- 
north ; afraid, it may be, that her husband might be displeased 
with t^t incident. 

“ Charity is a fine thing and a fair,” answered Sir Geoffrey j 
“ but I must tell you, you do ill, dame, to wander about ^e 
country like a quacksalver, at the call of every old woman who 
has a colic-fit ; and at this time of night especially, and when the 
land is so tUisettled besides.” 

** 1 am sorry to hear that it is so,” said the lady. “ I had 
heard no such news.” 

“ News 1” repeated Sir Geoffrey ; “ why, here has a new plot 
broken out among the Roundheads, worse than Venner’s by a 
butt’s length and who should be so deep in it as our old neigh- 
bour Bridgenorth 1 There is search for him every where ; and 
1 promise you, if he is found, he is like to pay old scores.” 

** Then I am sure, I trust he will not be found,” said Lady 
Peveril. 

“ Do you so 1” replied Sir Geoffrey. ** Now I, on my part, 
hope that he will ; and it shall not be my fault if he be not ; for 
which effect I will presently ride down to Moultrassie, and make 
strict search, accoraing to my duty ; there shall neither rebel nor 
traitor earth so near Martindale Castlo, that I will assure them. 
Andiyou, my lady, be pleased for once to dispense witli a pillion, 
and get up, as you have done before, behind Saunders, who shall 
convey you safe home.” 

The lady obeyed in silence ; indeed, she did not dare to trust 
her voice in an attempt to reply, so much was she disconcerted 
with the inteUigenoe she had just heard. 

She rode behind the groom to the Castle, where she awaited ia 
great anxiety the retom of her husband. He came back at iett|;th ; 
but, to her, great relief, without any prisoner. He then explained 
more fully uum his haste had before permitted, that an express 
had come down to Chesterfield, with news from Court of a pur- 
posed insurrection amongst the old Commonwealth men, espe- 
daily t^ose who had served in the army ; and that Bridgenorth, 
said to" be lurking in Derbyshire, was one of the prind^ con- 
spirators. 

* Tlie oeleluated InHurectloa of the Aoabsptbta sad Fifth Monarchy mta in 
Loodon, in the year 1661. 
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After some time, this report of a conspiracy seemed to die away 
like many others of that period. The warrants were recalled, 
but nothing more was seen or heard of Major Bridgenorth ; al- 
though it is probable he might safely enough have shewn hhnself 
as openly as many did who lay under the same circamstsimes of 
suspidon. * 

About this time also. Lady Peveril, with many tears, took a 
temporary leave of her son Julian, who was sent, as had long 
been intended, for the purpose of sharing the education of the 
young Earl of Derby. Although the b^ing words of Bridge- 
north sometimes occurred to Lady Peveril’s mind, she did not 
suffer them to weigh with her in opposition to the advantages 
which the patronage of the Countess of Derby secured to her son. 

The plan ^med to be in every respect successful { and when, 
from time to time, Julian visited the house of his ikther, Lady 
Peveril had tiie satisfaction to see him, on every occasion, im- 
proved in person and in manner, as well as ardent in the pursuit 
of more solid acquirements. In process of time, he became a 
gallant and accomplished youth, and travelled for some time upon 
the continent with the young Earl. This was the mox« especially 
necessary for the enlarging of their acquaintance with the world ; 
because tlie Countess had never appeared in London, or at the 
Court of King Charles, since her flight to the Isle of Man in 
1660 ; but had resided in solitary and aristocratic state, alter- 
nately on her estates in England and in that island. 

This had given to the education of both the young men, other- 
wise as excellent as the best teachers could render it, something 
of a narrow and restricted character ; but though the disposition 
of the young Earl was lighter and more volatile than that of 
Julian, both the one and the other had profited, in a considerable 
degree, by the opportunities afforded them. It was Lady Derby’s 
strict injunction to her son, now returning from the continent, 
that he should not appear at the Court of Charles. But having 
been for some time of age, he did not think it absolutely neces- 
sary to obey her in this particular ; and had remained for some 
time in London, partaking the pleasures of the gay Court tliere, 
with all the ardour of a youngman bred up in comparative seclu- 
sion. 


In order to reconcile the Countess to this transgression of her 
authority, (for he continued to entertain for her the profound 
respect in which he had been educated,) Lord Derby agreed to 
make a long sojourn with her in her favourite island, which he 
abandoned ahniost entirely to her management. 

Julian Peveril had spent at Martind^ Castto a good deal of 
the time which his friend had bestowed in London ; and at the 
pei^ to which, passing over many years, our story has arrived, 
as it were,yiier antum, they were b^ living as me Countess’s 
in the Castle of Rushin, in the venerable kingdom of 


• SasNotsF. PtrseevtUmi^auPurUatu. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mona— long hid from those who roam the main. 

Coi.Lms. 

The Isle of Man, in Uie middle of the seventeenth century, 
was very different, as a place of residence, from what it is now. 
Men had not then discovered its merit as a place of occasional 
refuge from the storms of life, and the society to be there met 
with was of a very uniform tenor. There were no smart fellows, 
whom fortune had tumbled from tlic seat of their barouches — 
no plucked pigeons, or winged rooks — no disappointed specula- 
tors — no ruined miners — in short, no one worth talking to. The 
society of tho island was limited to the natives themselves, and a 
few merchants, who lived by contraband trade. The amusements 
were rare and monotonous, and the mercurial young Earl was 
soon heartily tired of his dominions. The islanders also, become 
too wise for happiness, had lost relish for tho harmless and some- 
what childish sports in which their simple ancestors had indulged 
themselves. May was no longer usliei'ed in by the imaginary 
contest between the Queen of returning winter and advancing 
spring ; the listeners no longor sympathized with the lively music 
of the followers of the one, or the discordant sounds with which 
the other asserted a more noisy claim to attention. Christmas, 
too, closed, and tlie steeples no longer jangled forth a dissonant 
peal. The wren, to seek for which used to be tlie sport dedicated 
to the holytide, was left unpursued and unslain. Party spirit bad 
come among these simple people, and destroyed their good- 
humour, while it left tlieio their ignorance. Even tlie races, a 
sport generally interesting to people of all ranks, were no longer 
performed, because they were no longer intt resting. The gende- 
nien were divided by feuds hiUierto unknown, and each seemed 
to liold it scorn to be pleased with the same diversions that 
amused those of the opposite faction. The hearts of both parties 
revolted from the recollection of former days, when all was peace 
among diem, when the Earl of Derby, now slaughtered, used to 
bestow the prize, and Christian, unce so vindictively executed, 
started horses to add to the amusement. * 

Julian was seated in the deep recess which led to a latticed 
window of the old Castle ; and, with his arms crossed, and an air 
of profound contemplation, was surveying the long perspoctive of 
ocean, which rolled its successive waves up to the foot of the 
rock on which die ancient pile is founded. The Earl was suffer- 
ing under the infliction of ennui — now looking into a volume of 
Homier — now whistling— now swinging on his cludr — now tra- 
verting the room — till, at length, his attention became swallowed 
up in admiration of the ticanquilUty of his companion. 


* See Note O Popular Pattinut in the IiU of Man, 
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“ Kinfj of Men !” he said, repeating the favourite epithet by 
which Honier describes Agameninon, — “I trust, for tlie old 
Greek's sake, he had a merrier office than being King of Man — 
Moat philosophical Julian, will nothing rouse thee — not even a 
bad pun on my own royal dignity I” 

** 1 wish you would be a uttle more the King in Man," said 
Julian, starting from his reverie, “and then you would find more 
amusement in your dominions." 

“ What ! dethrone that royal Semiramis my mother,” said the 
young lord, “ who has as mucli pleasure in playing Que^en as if 
she were a real Sovereign ? — I wonder you can give me such 
counsel." 

“ Your mother, as you well know, my cle.ar Derby, would be 
delighted, did you take any interest in tlie aifairs of the island." 

“ Ay, truly, she would permit me to be King ; but she would 
choose to remain Viceroy over me. AVliy, she would only gain 
a subject the more, by my converting my spare time, which is so 
very valuable to me, to the cares of royalty. No, no, Julian, she 
thinks it power, to direct all the affairs of these poor Manxmen ; 
and, thinking it power, she finds it pleasure. I shall not inter* 
fere, unless she hold a high conrt of justice aguui. I cannot 
afford to pay another fine to my brother, King Cliarles — But I 
forget — this is a sore point with you." 

“ With the Countess, at least," replied Julian ; “ and T wonder 
^ ou will speak of it." 

** Why, I bear no malice against the poor man’s memory any 
more than yourself, though I have not the same reasons for 
holding it in veneration," replied the Earl of Derby ; “and yet I 
have some respect for it too. I remember their bringing him 
out to die — It was the first lioliday I ever had in my life, and I 
heartily wish it hod been on some other account." 

“ I would rather heai* you speak of any thing else, my lord,” 
said Julian. 

“ Why, there it goes," answered the Earl j “ whenever I talk 
of any tiling that puts you on your mettle, and warms your blood, 
that runs as cold as a merman’s — to use a simile of this happy 
island — hey pass ! you press me to change tlie subject. — Well, 
what shall we talk of I — O Julian, if you had not gone down to 
earth yourself among the castles and caverns of Derbyshire, we 
should have had enough of delicious tomes — tlio playhouses, 
Julian — Both the King’s house and the Duke’s — Louis’s esta- 
blishment is a jest to them ; — and the Bing in the Park, which 
beats the Corso at Naples — and the beauties, who beat the whole 
world !" 

“ I am veiw willing to hear you speak on the subject, my lord," 
answered Julian ; “ the less I have seen of the London world 
myself, the more I am likely to be amused by your account of it." 

“Ay, my friend — but where to begin! — with the wit of 
Buckingham, and Sedley, and Etherege, or with the grace f»f 
Harry Jermyn — the courtesy of the Duke of Monmouth, or with 
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the loveliness of La Belle Hamilton — of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond — of Lady . the person of Roxalana, the smart humour 

of Mrs Nelly ” 

“ Op what say you to the bewitching sorceries of Lady Cynthia V* 
demanded his companion. 

** Faith, I would have kept these to myself/* said the Earl, “ to 
follow your prudent example. But since you ask me, 1 fairly 
own 1 cannot tell what to say of them ; only 1 think of them 
twenty tiroes as often as all the beauties I have spoken of. And 
yet she is neither the twentieth part so beautiful as the plainest 
of these Court beauties, nor so witty as tho dullest I have named, 
nor so modidh — that is the great matter — as the most obscure. 
1 cannot tell what makes me dote on her, except that she is as 
capricious as her whole sex put together.** 

“ That I should think a small recommendation,** answered his 
companion. 

Small, do you term it,’* replied the Earl, “ and write yourself 
a brother of the angle 1 Why, which like you best 1 to pull a 
dead strain on a miserable gudgeon, which you draw ashore by 
main force, as the fellows here tow in their fishing-boats — or a 
lively salmon, that makes your road crack, and your line whistle 
— plays you ten thousand mischievous pranks — wearies your 
heart out with hopes and fears — and is only laid panting on the 
bank, after you have shewn the most unmatchable display of 
skill, patience, and dexterity ! — But I see you have a mind to 
go on angling after your own old fashion. Off laced coat, and on 
brown jerkin ; — lively colours scare fish in the sober waters of 
the Isle of Man ; — faith, in London you will catch few, unless 
tlie bait glistens a little. But you are going ! — well, good luck 
to you. 1 will take to the barge ; — the sea and wind are less 
inconstant than the tide you have embarked on.” 

" You have learned to say all these smart things in London, 
milord,” answered Julian ; “ but we shall have you a penitent 
for them, if Lady Cynthia be of my mind. Adieu, and pleasure 
till we meet.” 

The young men parted accordingly ; and while the Earl betook 
him to his pleasure voyage, Julian, as his friend had prophesied, 
assumed the dress of one who means to amuse himself with 
angling. The hat and ieatlier were exchanged for a cap of gray 
cloth ; the deeply-laced cloak and doublet for a simple jacket of 
the same colour, with hose conforming ; and finally, with rod in 
hand, and pannier at his back, mounted upon a handsome Manx 
pony, young Pevenl rode briskly over the country which divided 
him from one of those beautiful streams, that descend to the sea 
firom the Kirk-Merlagh mountains. 

Hdving reached the spot where he meant to commence his 
day*s sport, Julian let his little steed graze, which, accustomed 
to tlie situation, followed him like a dog; and now and then, 
when tired of picking herbage in the valley through which the 
stream winded, came near her master’s side, and, as if she had 
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been a curioos amateur of tlie sport) gazed on the trouts as Julian 
brought them struggling to the snore. But Fairy’s master 
shewed) on that day, little of the patience of a real angler, and 
took no heed to old Isaac Walton’s recommendation, to fish the 
streams inch by inch. He chose, indeed, with an angler's eye, 
the most promising casts, where the stream broke sparaling over 
a stone, affording the wonted shelter to a trout ; or where, gliding 
away from a rippling current to a still eddy, it streamed under 
the projecting bank, or dashed from the pool of some low cascade. 
By this judicious selection of spots whereon to employ his art, 
the sportsman’s basket was soon sufficiently heavy, to shew that 
his occupation was not a mere pretext ; and so soon os this was 
the case, he walked briskly up the glen, only making a cast from 
time to time, in case of his being observed from any of the neigh* 
bouring heights. 

It was a little green and rocky valley through which the brook 
strayed, very lonely, altliough the slight track of an unformed 
road sliewed that it was occasionally traversed, and that it was not 
altogether void of inhabitants. As Peveril advanced still farther, 
the light bank reached to some distance from the stream, leaving 
a piece of meadow ground, the lower part of which, being close to 
the brook, was entirely covered with rich herbage, being possibly 
occasionally irrigated by its overflow. The higher part of the 
level ground afforded a stance for an old house, of a singular 
structure, with a terraced garden, and a cultivated field or two 
beside it. In former times, a Danish or Norwegian fastness bad 
stood here, called the Black Fort, from the colour of a huge 
heathy hill, which, rising behind the building, appeared to be the 
boundary of the valley, and to afford the source of the brook. But 
the original structure had been long demolished, as, indeed, it 
probably only consisted of dry stones, and its materials had been 
applied to the construction of the present mansion — the work of 
some churchman during the sixteenth century, as was evident 
from the huge stone-work of ite windows, which scarce left room 
for light to pass through, as well as from two or three heavy 
buttresses, which projected from the front of the house, and 
exhibited on their surface little niches for images. Tliese had 
been carefully destroyed, and pots of flowers were placed in flie 
niches in their stead, besides their being ornamented by creeping 
plants of various kinds, fancifully twined around them. The 
gai^en was also in good order ; and though the spot was extremely 
solitary, there was about it altogether an air of comfort, accom- 
modation, and even elegance, by no means generally characteristic 
of the habitations of the island at the time. 

With much circumspection, Julian Peveril approached the low 
Gothic pordi, which defended the entrance of the mansion from 
the tempests incident to its situation, and was, like the buttresses, 
ovmrrtm with ivy and other ciYeping plants. An iron ring, con- 
trived so as when drawn up and down to rattle against the bar of 
notched iron t^ngh which it was suspended, served the purpose 
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of a knocker ; and to this he applied himself, tliough witli the 
greatest precaution. 

He received no answer for some time, and indeed it seemed as 
if the house was totally uninhabited ; when, at length, his im- 
patience getting the upper hand, he tried to open the door, and, 
as it was only upon the latch, very easily succeeded. He passed 
through a little low-arched hall, the upper end of which was 
occupied by a staircase, and turning to the left, opened the door of 
a summer parlour, wainscoted with black oak, and very simply fur- 
nished with chairs and tables of the same materials ; the former 
cushioned with leather. The apartment was gloomy — one of 
those stone -shafted windows which we have mentioned, with its 
small latticed panes, and thick garland of foliage, admitting but 
an imperfect light. 

Over the chimnoypiece (which was of the same massive 
materials witli the panelling of the apartment) was tlie only orna- 
ment of the room ; a painting, namely, representing an officer in 
the military dress of the Gvil Wars. It was a green jerkin, then 
the national and peculiar wear of the Manxmen ; his short band 
which hung down on the cuirass — the orange-coloured scarf, but, 
above all, the shortness of his close-cut hair, shewing evidently 
to which of the great parties he had belonged. His right hand 
rested on the hilt of his sword ; and in the left ho held a small 
Bible, bearing tlie inscription, ** In hoc ngno*' The countenance 
was of a light complexion, with fair and almost effeminate blue 
eyes, and an oval form of face — one of those physiognomies, to 
which, though not otherwise unpleasing, wo naturally attach the 
idea of melanchoW and of misfortune.* Apparently it was well 
known to Julian Peveril ; for, after having looked at it for a long 
time, he could not forbear muttering aloud, “ What would I give 
that that man had never been born, or that he still lived I” 

“ How now — how is this ?” said a female, who entered the room 
as he uttered this reflection. You here, Master Peveril, in spite 
of hll the warnings you have had ! You here, in the possession 
of folk’s house when tliey are abroad, and talking to yourself, as I 
shall warrant !” 

" Yes, Mistress Deborah,” said Peveril, "lam here once more, 
as you see, against every prohibition, and in defiance of all danger. 
— Where is Alice 1” 

" Where you will never see her. Master Julian — ^you may satisfy 
yourself of that,” answered Mistress Deborali, for it was that 
respectable govemante; and sinking down at the same time 
u^n one of the large leathera chairs, she began to fan herself 
with her handkerchief, and complain of the heat in a most ladylike 
fashion. 

Tn>fact, Mistress Debbitch, while her exterior intimated a 
considerable change of condition for the better, and her connte* 
nance shewed the kss fitvourable effects of the twenty years which 


* See Note H. Portrait qt WWiam ChriaUm. 
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had passed over her head, was in mind and manners very much 
-what she had been when she battled the opinions of Madam 
Ellesmere at Martindale Castle. In a word, she was 8elf«willed, 
obstinate, and coquettish as ever, otlierwise no ill-disposed person. 
Her present appearance was that of a woman of the better rank. 
From the sobriety of the fashion of her dress, and the uniformity 
of its colours, it was plain she belonged to some sect which con- 
demned superfluous gaiety in attire ; but no rules, net those of 
a nunnery or of a quaker’s society, can prevent a little coquetr}' 
in that particular, where a woman’is desirous of being supposed 
to retain some claim to personal attention. All Mistress Deborah’s 
garments were so arrauged as might best set off a good-looking 
woman, whose countenance indicated ease and good cheer — who 
called herself, five-and-thirty, and was well entitled, if she had a 
mind, to call herself twelve or fifteen years older. 

Julian was under the necessity of enduring all her tiresome and 
fantastic airs, and awaiting with patience till site had ‘’pnnked 
herself and pinned herself’’ — flung her hoods back, and drawn 
them forward — snuffed at a little bottle of essences — closed her 
eyes like a dying fowl — turned them up like a duck in a thunder- 
storm ; when at length, having exliausted her round of minauderies 
she condescended to open the conversation. 

These walks will be the death of me,” slie said, ^*and all on 
your account. Master Julian Pevcnl ; for if Damo Christian should 
learn that you have chosen to make your visits to her niece, I 
promise you Mistress Alice would be soon obliged to find other 
quarters, and so should I.” 

*^Come now. Mistress Deborah, be good-humoured,” said 
Julian ; "consider, was not all tliis intimacy of ours of your own 
making 1 Did you not make yourself known to me the very first 
time I strolled up tliis glen with my fishing-rod, and tell me 
that you woi-e my former keeper, and that Alice had been my 
little playfellow 1 And what could there be more natural, than 
that 1 should come back and see two such agieeablo persona as 
often as I could I” 

“ Yes,” said Dame Deborah ; " but I did not bid you fall in love 
with us, though, or propose such a matter as marriage either to 
Alice or myself.” 

" To do you justice, you never did, Deborah,” answered the 
youth ; " but what of that ! Such things will come out before one 
is aware. 1 am sure you must have heard ssich proposals fifty 
times when you least expected them.” 

" Pie, fie, fie. Master Julian Peveril,” said the govemante 
would ^ve you to know that I have always so biihavcd mysdf, 
that the best of the land would have thought twice of it, and 
have very well considered botli what he was going to say, and 
how he was going to say it, before he came out with such pro- 
posals to me.” 

“True, true, Mistress Deborah,” continued Julian; “but all 
the world hath not your discretion. Then Alice Bridgenorth is 
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a child — a mere child ; and one always asks a baby to be one’s 
little wife, you know. Come I know you will forgive me. Thou 
wert ever the best-natured, kindest woman in the world; and 
you know you have said twenty times we were made for each 
other.” 

** Oh, no, Master Julian Peveril; no, no, no!” ejaculated Deborah. 
** 1 niay indeed have said your estates were born to be united ; 
and to be<«ure it is natural for me, that come of the old stock of 
tlie yeomanry of Peveril of the Peak’s estate, to wish that it was 
all within th<‘ ring fence again ; which sure enough it might be, 
were you to marry Alice Bridgenorth. But then there is the 
knight your father, and my lady your mother ; and there is her 
father, that is half crazy with his religion ; and her aunt that wears 
eternal black grogram for that unlucky Colonel Christian ; and 
there is tlie Countess of Derby, that would servo us all with the 
same sauce if we were thinking of any thing that would displease 
her. And besides all that, yon have broke your word with 
Mistress Alice, and every thing is over between you ; and I am 
of opinion it is quite right it should be all over. And perhaps it 
may be, Master Julian, that I should have thought so a long time 
ago, before a child like Alice put it Into my head ; but I am so 
good-natured.” 

No flatterer like a lover, who wishes to carry his point. 

" You are the best-natured, kindest creature in the world, 
Deborah. — But you have never seen the ring I bought for you at 
Paris. Nay, I will put it on your finger myself what ! your 
foster-son, whom you loved so well, and took such care of t” 

He easily succeeded in putting a pretty ring of gold, with a 
humorous affectation of gallantr}', on the fat finger of Mistress 
Deborah Debbitch. Hers was a soul a kind often to be met 
with, both among the lower and higher <ulgar, who, without 
be^g, on a broad scale, accessible to bribes or corruption, are 
nevertheless much attached to perquisites, and considerably 
biassed in their line of duty, though perhaps insensibly, by tlie 
love of TOtty observances, petty presents, and trivial compli> 
meats. Mistress Debbitch turned the ring round, and round, 
and round, and at length said, in a whisper, ** Well, Master 
Julian Peveril, it signifies nothing denying any thing to such a 
young gentleman as you, for young gentlemen are always so 
obstinate I and so I may as well tell you, that Mistress Alice 
walked back from Kirk-Truagh along with me, just now, and 
entered the house at the same time with myself.” 

** Why did you not tell me so before I” said Julian, starting up ; 

where — - where is she 1” 

" You had better ask why I tell you so now. Master Julian,” 
said Dame Deborah; ”for, I promise you, it is against her 
express commands ; and 1 would not have told you, had you not 
locked so pitiful ; — but as for seeing you, that she will not — and 
she U in her own bedroom, with a good oak door shut and bolted 
upon her — that is one coimort. — And so, as for any breach of 
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trust on my part — T promise you the little saucy minx gives it 
no less name — it is quite impossible.'* 

“Do not say so, Deborah — only go — only try — tell her to 
hear me — tell her I have a hundr^ excuses for disobeying her 
commands — tell her I have no doubt to get over all obstacles at 
Martindale Castle.” 

“ Nay, I tell you it is all in vain,” replied the Dame. “ When 
I saw your cap and rod lying in the hall, 1 did but say, * There 
he is again,’ and she ran up the stairs like a young deer ; and I 
heard key turned, and bolt shot, ere I could say a single word to 
stop her — I marvel you heard her not.” 

“ It was because I am, as 1 ever was, an owl — a dreaming fool, 
who let all those golden minutes pass, which my luckless life 
holds out to me so rarely. — Well — tell her 1 go — go forever — 
go where she will hear no more of me — where no one shall hear 
more of me !” 

“ Oh, the Father !” said the dame, “hear how he talks I — What 
will become of Sm Geoffrey, and your mother, and of me, and of 
the Countess, if you were to go so far as you talk of ? And what 
would become of poor Alice too ? for I will be sworn she likes 
you better than she says, and 1 know slie used to sit and look the 
way that you used to come up the stream, and now and then ask 
me if tlie morning were good for fishing. And all the while you 
were on the continent, as tliey call it, she scarcely smiled once, 
unless it was when she got two beautiful long letters about 
foreign parts.” 

“Friendship, Dame Deborah — only friendship — cold and 
c.alni remembrance of one who, by your kind permission, stole in 
on your solitude now and then, with news from the living world 
without. — Once, indeed, I thought — but it is all over — fare- 
well.” 

So saying, he covered his face with one hand, and extended 
the other, in the act of bidding adieu to Dame Debbitch, 
whose kind heart became unable to withstand the sight of his 
afiliction. 

“ Now, do not be in such haste,” she said ; “ I will to up 
again, and tell her how it stands with you, and bring her down, 
if it is in woman’s power to do it.” 

And so saying, she left the apartment and ran up stairs. 

Julian Feveril, meanwhile, paced the apartment in great 
agitation, waiting the success of Deborah’s intercession ; and she 
remained long enough absent to ^ve us time to exphun, in a 
short retrospect, the circumstances which had led to nis j^^esent 
situation. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

All m(>! for nup^lit that ever I could rend. 

Could ever hear by tale or In'-tory, 

The course of true love never flid run smooth ' 

Mhltummer Night's Ih mm 

The celebrated passage which we have prefixed to this 
chapter, h.is, like most observations of the same author, its 
foundation i»i real experience. The period at which love is 
formed for the first time, and felt most strongly, is seldom that 
at which there is much prospect of its being brought to a happy 
issue. The state of artificial society opposes many complicated 
obstructions to early marriage ; and tne chance is very great, 
that such obstacles prove insurmountable. In fine, there are 
few men who do not look back in secret to some period of 
their youth, at which a sincere and early affection was repulsed, 
or betrayed, or became abortive from opposing circumstances. It 
is tliese little passages of secret history, which leave a tinge of 
romance in every bosom, scarce permitting us, even m the most 
busy or the most advanced period of hfc, to listen with total in- 
difference to a tale of true love. 

Julian Peveril had so fixed his affections, as to ensure the 
fullest share of that opposition which early attachments are so 
apt to encounter. Yet nothing so natural as that he should have 
done so. In early youth, Oanie Debbitch had accidentally mot 
witli the son of her first patroness, and who had himself been 
her earliest charge, fishing in the httle brook already noticed, 
w’hich watered the valley in which she resided with Alice Bridge- 
north. The dame’s curiosity c^ily discovered who ho was ; and 
besides the interest which persons in her condition usually take 
in tlie young people who have been under thoir charge, she was 
delighted with the opportunity to talk about former times — 
about Martindale Castle, and friends there — about Sir Geoffrey 
and his good lady — and, now and then, about Lance Outram the 
park-keeper. 

The mere pleasure of gratifying her inquiries, would scarce 
have had power enough to induce Julian to repeat his visits to the 
lonely glen ; but Deborah had a companion — a lovely girl — bred 
in solitudd, and in the quiet and unpretending tastes which soli- 
tude encourages — spirited, also, and inquisitive, and listening, 
with laughing cheek, and an eager eye, to every tale which the 
youi^ angler brought from the town and castle. 

The^wisits of Julian to the Black Fort wera only occasional — 
sofkr Dame Deborah shewed common sense — which was, per- 
il^, inspired by the apprehension of losing her place, in case of 
discovery. She had, indeed, great confidence in the strong and 
rooted belief — amounting almost to superstition — which Major 
Briidgenorth entwtained, that his daughter's continued health 
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could only be ensured by her continuing under the charp;e of on© 
who had acquired Lady Pevcril’s supposed skill in treating those 
subject to such ailments. This belief Dame Deborah had improved 
tr> the utmost of her simple cunning, — always speaking in some- 
thing of an oracular tone, upon the subject of her chain’s health, 
and hinting at certain mysterious rules necessary to maintain it 
in the present favourable state. She had availed herself of this 
artifice, to procure for herself and Alice a separate establishment 
at the Black Fort ; for it was originally Major Bridgenorth’s 
resolution, that his daughter and her govemante should remain 
under the same roof with the sister-in-lnw of his deceased wife, 
the widow of the unfortunate Colonel Christian. But this lady 
was broken down with premature age, brought on by sorrow ; and, 
in a short visit which Major Bridgenorth made to the island, he 
was easily prevailed on to consider her house at Kirk-Truagh, as 
a very cheerless residence for his daughter. Dame Deborali, who 
longed for domestic independence, was careful to increase this 
impression by alarming her patron's feai'S on account of Alice’s 
health. The mansion of Kirk-Truagh stood, sho said, much 
exposed to the Scottish winds, which could not but be cold, as they 
came from a country where, as she was assured, there was ice 
and snow at midsummer. In short, she prevailed, and was put 
into full possession of tho Black Fort, a house winch, as well as 
Kirk-Truagh, belonged formerly to Christian, and now to his 
widow. 

Still, however, it was enjoined on the govemante and her charge, 
to visit Kirk-Truagh from time to time, and to consider tliemselves 
as under the management and guardianship of Mistress Christian 
— a state of subjection, the sense of which Deborah endeavoured 
to lessen, by assuming as much freedom of conduct as she pos- 
sibly dared, under the influence, doubtless, of the same feelings 
of independence, which induced her, at Martmdale-Hall, to spurn 
the advice of Mistress Ellesmere. 

It was this generous disposition to defy contml which induced 
her to procure for Alice, secretly, some means of education, which 
the st^ genius of puntanism would have proscribed. She ven- 
tured to have her charge taught music — nay, even dancing ; and 
the picture of the stern Colonel Christian trembled on the wainscot 
where it was suspended, while the sylph-like form of Alice, and the 
substantial person of Dame Deboi^, executed French ckauMiet 
and boreesy to the sound of a small kit, which screamed under the 
bow of Monsieur De Figal, half smuggler, half dancing-master. 
This abomination reached the ears of the Colonel’s widow, and 
by her was communicated to Bridgenorth, whose sudden appetcr- 
ance in the island shewed the importance he attached to tiie 
communication. Had she been faithless to her own cause, that 
had been the latest hour of Mrs Deborah’s administration. But 
sho retreated into her stronghold. 

“ Dancing,” she said, “ was exercise, regulated and timed by 
music ; and it stood to reason, that it must be the best of afl 
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exercifie for a delicate person^ especially as it could be taken within 
doors, and in all states of the weatlier.*’ 

Bridgenortli listened, with a clouded and thoughtful brow, when, 
in exemplification of her doctrine. Mistress Deborah, who was no 
contemptible performer on the viol, began to jangle Sellenger’s 
Round, and desired Alice to dance an old English measure to the 
tune. As the half-bashful, half-smiling girl, about fourteen — for 
such was her age — moved gracefully to the music, the father’s 
eye nnavoidably followed the light spring of her step, and marked 
with joy the rising colour in her cheek. When the dance was 
over, he folded her in his arms, smoothed her somewhat disordered 
locks with a father’s affectionate hand, smiled, kissed her brow, 
and took his leave, without one single word farther interdicting 
the exercise of dancing. He did not himself communicate the 
result of his visit at the Black Fort to Mrs Christian, but she was 
not long of learning it, by the triumph of Dame Deborah on her 
next visit. 

“ It is well,” said the stem old lady ; "my brother Bridgenorth 
hath permitt^ you to make a Herodias of Alice, and teach her 
dancing. You have only now to find her a partner for life — I 
shall neitlier meddle nor make more in their affairs.” 

In fact, the triumph of Dame Deborah, or rather of Dame 
Nature, on this occasion, had more important effects than the 
fonner had ventured to anticipate ; for Mistress Christian, though 
she received witli all formality the formal visits of the govemante 
and her charge, seemed thenceforth so pettish with the issue of 
her remonstrance, upon the enormity of her niece dancing to a 
little fiddle, that she wpeared to give up interference in her 
affairs, and left Dame Debbitch and Alice to manage both edu- 
cation and housekeeping — in which she had hitherto greatly 
concerned herself — much after their own pleasure. 

It was in tliis independent state that they lived, when Julian 
first visited their habitation ; and he was the rather encouraged 
to do 8o*by Dame Deborah, that slie believed him to be one of 
^e last persons in the world with whom Mistress Christian would 
have desired her niece to be acquainted — tlie happv spirit of 
contradiction superseding, with Dame Deborali, on this, as on 
other occasions, all consideration of the fitness of things. She 
did not act altogetiker without precaution neither. She was aware 
riie had to guard not only against any reviving interest or curiosity 
on the part of Mistress Christian, but against the sudden arrivu 
of Major Bridgenorth, who never failed once in the year to make 
his appearand at the Black Fort when least expected, and ta 
remain there for a few days. Dame Debbitch, therefore, exacted 
of Julian, that bis visits should be few and far between ; that he 
should condescend to pass for a relation of her own, in the eyea 
of two ignorant Manx girls and a lad, who formed her establusb- 
ment ; and that he should always appear in his angler’s dress 
Bouide of the simple Louffktan, or buff-coloured wool of the island, 
winch is not subjected to dyeing. By these cautions, she thought 
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liis intimacy at the Black Fort would be entirely unnoticed, or 
considered as immaterial, while, in the meantime, it furnished 
much amusement to her charge and herself. 

This was accordingly the case during the earlier part of tlicir 
intercourse, while Julian was a lad, and Alice a girl two or three 
years younger. But as the lad shot up to youth, and the ^rl to 
womanhood, even Dame Deborah Debbitch’s judgment saw (mnger 
in their continued intimacy. She took an opportunity to commu-^ 
nicato to Julian who Miss Bridgenorth actually was, and the 
peculiar circumstances which plac^ discord between their fathers. 
He heard tlie story of their quarrel with interest and surprise, 
for he had only resided occasionally at Martindale Castle, and the 
subject of Bridgenorth’s quarrel with his fatlier had never been 
mentioned in his presence. His imagination caught fire at the 
sparks afforded by this singular story ; and, far from complying 
with the prudent remonstrance of Dame Deborah, and gradually 
estranging himself from the Black Fort and its fair inmate, be 
frankly declared, he considered his intimacy there, so casually 
commenced, as intimating the will of Heaven, that Alice and he 
were designed for each other, in spite of every obstacle which 
passion or prejudice could raise up betwixt them. They had 
been companions in infancy ; and a little exertion of memory 
enabled him to recall his cMldish grief for the unexpected and 
sudden disappearance of his little companion, whom he was 
destined again to meet with in the early bloom of opening beauty, 
in a country which was foreign to them both. 

Dame Deborah was confotmded at the consequences of her 
communication, which had thus blown into a flame the pasrion 
which she hoped it would have either prevented or extin^shed. 
She had not the sort of head which resists the masculine and 
energetic remonstrances of passionate attachment, whether ad- 
dresi^ to her on her own account, or on behalf of another. She 
lamented, and wondered, and ended her feeble opposition, by 
weeping, and sympathizing, and consenting to allow the con- 
tinuance of Julian’s visi^ provided he should only address 
himself to Alice as a friend ; to gain the world, she would con- 
sent to nothing more. She was not, however, so simple, but 
that she also had her forebodings of the designs of Providence 
on this youthful couple ; for certainly they could not be more 
formed to be united than the good estates of Martindale and 
Moultrassie. 

Then came a long i^uenoe of reflectiops. Martindale Castle 
wanted but some repairs to be almost equu to Chatsworth. The 
Hall might be allowed to go to ruin ; or, what would be better, 
when Sir Geoffrey’s time came, (for the good knight had seen 
service, and must be breaking now,) the Hall would be a good 
dowery-house, to which my Iwy and Ellesmere might retreat ; 
while (eii^ress of the still-room, and queen oi the pantiy) 
Mistress Deborah Debbitch should reign housekeeper at the 
CdBtle, and extend, perhaps, the crown-matrimonial to Lanes 
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Outranij provided he was not become too old, too fat, or too fond 
of ale. 

Such were the soothing vitdons under the influence of which 
the dame connived at an attachment, which lulled also to pleasing 
dreams, iiiough of a character so diflerenty her charge and her 
visitant. 

The visits of the young angler became more and more frequent ; 
and the embarrassed Deborah, though foreseeing all the dangers 
t)f discovery, and the additional risk of an explanation betwixt 
Alice and Julian, which must necessarily render their relative 
situation so much more delicate, felt completely overborne by the 
enthusiasm of the young lover, and was compelled to let matters 
Uke their course. > 

The departure of Julian for the continent interrupted the 
course of his intimacy at the Black Fort, and while it relieved 
the elder of its intimates from mucli internal apprehension, 
spread an air of languor and dejection over the countenance of 
the younger, which, at Bridgenorth’s next visit to the Isle of 
Man, renewed all his terrors for his daughter’s constitutional 
malady. 

Dcborali promised faithfully she should look better the next 
morning, and she kept her word. She had retained in her pos* 
session for some time a letter which Julian had, by some private 
conveyance, sent to her cliarge, for his youthful friend. Deborah 
had dreaded the consequences of delivering it as a billet-doux, 
but, as in the case of tlie dance, she thought there could be no 
harm in administering it as a remedy. 

It had complete effect ; and next day the cheeks of the maiden, 
had a tinge of the rose, which so mucli delighted her father, that, 
as he mounted his horse, he flung his purse into Deborah's hand, 
with the desire she should spare nothing tliat could make herself 
and his daughter happy, and the assurance she had his full 
confidence. 

This«<expre8sion of liberality and confidence from a man of 
Major Bridgenortli’s reserved and cautious disposition, gave full 
plumage to Mistress Deboitih’s hopes ; and imboldened her not 
only to deliver another letter of Julian’s to the young lady, but 
to encourage more boldly and freely than formerly the intercourse 
of the lovers when Peveril returned from abroad. 

At length, in spite of all Julian’s precaution, the ^oung Earl 
became suspicious of his frequent solitary fishing parties ; uid he 
himself, now, better acquainted with the world than formerly, 
became aware that his repeated visits and solitary walks with a 
person so young and beautiful as Alice, might not only betray 
prematurely the secret of his attachment but be of essential pre« 
judiee to ^cr who was its object. 

Under the influence of ibis conviction, he abstained, for an 
nausual period, from visiting the Black Fort. But when he next 
indulged himself with spending an hour in the place where he 
wonla gladly have abode for ever, the altered manner of Alice— 
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tone in which she seemed to upbraid his neglect, penetrated 
his heart, and deprived him of that power of self-command, w'liicli 
he had hitherto exercised in tJieir interviews. It required but a 
few energetic words to explain to Alice at once his feelings, and 
to make her sensible of the real nature of her own. She wept 
plentifully, but her tears were not all of bitterness. She sat 
passively still, and without reply, while he explained to her, witli 
many an interjection, the circumstances which had placed discord 
between their families ; for hitherto, all that slie had known was, 
that Master Pevenl, belonging to the household of the great 
Countess or Lady of Man, must observe some precautions in 
visiting a relative of the unhappy Colonel Christian. But, when 
Julian concluded his tale with the wannest protestations of eternal 
love, “ My poor father I” she burst forth, “ and was this to be the 
end of all thy pi’ecautions 1 — This, that tlie son of him that 
disgraced and banished thee, should hold such language to your 
daughter I” 

" You err, Alice, you err,” cried Julian, eagerly. "That I 
hold this language — that the son of Peveril addr^es thus tlie 
daughter of your father — tliat ho thus kneels to you for forgive- 
ness of injuries which passed when we were botli infants, shews 
the will of Heaven, that in our affection should be quenched the 
discord of our parents. What else could lead those who parted 
infants on the lulls of Derbyshire, to meet thus in tlie vallevs of 
Man I” . 

Alice, however new such a scene, and, above all, her own emo- 
tions, might be, was highly endowed with that exquisite delicacy 
which is imprinted in the female heart, to give warning of tho 
slightest approach to impropriety in a situation like hers. 

" Rise, rise. Master Peveril,” she said j “ do not do yourself and 
me this injustice - - we have done both wrong — very wrong ; 
but my fault was done in ignorance. O GodT my poor father, 
who needs comfort so much — is it for me to add to his misfor- 
tunes ? Rise 1” she added, more firmly ; " if you retain this 
unbecoming posture any longer, I will leave tlie room, and you 
shall never see me more.” 

The commanding tone of Alice overawed the impetuosity of 
her lover, who took in silence a seat removed to some distwee 
from hers, and was again about to speak. "Julian,” said she, 
in a milder tone, "you have spoken enough, and more tlian 
enough. Would you had left me in tlie pleasing dream in which 
I could have listened to you for ever I but the hour of wakening 
is arrived.” Peveril waited the prosecution of her speech as a 
criminal while he waits liis doom ; for he was sufficiently sensible 
that an answer, delivered not certainly without emotion, but with 
firmness and resolution, was not to be interrupted. “ We have 
done wrong,” she repeated, " very wrong ; and if we now sepa- 
rate fem ever, the pain we may feel will be but a just penalty for 
eur error. We should never have met ; meeting, we should 
part as soon as possible. Our farther intercourse can but double 

VOl. XV K 
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our pain at parting. Farewell, Julian ; and forget we ever have 
seen each other 1” 

“ Forget !” said Julian ; “ never, never. To yo«, it is easy to 
speak the word — to think the thought. To me, an approach to 
either can only he by utter destruction. Why sliould you doubt 
that the feud of our fathers, like so many of wUch we have heard, 
might be appeased by our friendship ! You are my only friend. 
I am the only one whom Heaven has assigned to you. Why 
should we separate for the fault of others, which befell when we 
were but children 1” 

You apeak in vain, Julian,” said Alice ; " I pity you — per- 
haps T pity myself — indeed, 1 should pity myself, perhaps, the 
most of the two ; for you will go forth to new scenes and new 
faces, and will soon forget me ; but I, remaining in this solitude, 
how i^all I forget ? — that, however, is not now the question — I can 
bear my lot, and it commands us to part.” 

** Hear me yet a moment,” said Peveril ; “ this evil is not, 
cannot be remediless. I will go to my father, — I will use tlie 
intercession of my motlicr, to whom he can refuse nothing — I 
will gain their consent — they have no otlier child — and they 
must consent, or lose him fur ever. Say, Alice, if I come to you 
with my parents* consent to my suit, will you again say, with that 
tone so touching and so sad, yet so incredibly determined — 
.lulian, we must part ?” Alice was silent. “ Cruel girl, will you 
not even deign to answer me V* said her lover. 

« Wo answer not tliose who speak in their dreams,” sdd Alice. 
“ You ask mo what f would do were impossibilities performed. 
What right have you to make such suppositions, and ask suck a 
question 1” 

** Hope, Alice, Hope,” answered Julian, the last support of 
the wretched, which even you surely would not be cruel enough 
to deprive me of. In every difficulty, in r' ery doubt, in every 
dancer, Hope will fight even if he cannot conquer. Tell me once 
moire, if 1 come to you in the name of my father — in the name 
of that mother, to whom you partly owe your life, what would you 
answer to me 1” 

** I would refer you to ray own father,” said Alice, blusliing, 
and casting her eyes down ; but instantly raising them again, she 
repeated, m a firmer and a sadder tone, Yes, Julian, 1 would 
refer yon to my father ; and you would find that your pilot, Hope, 
had deceived you ; and that you had but escaped the quicksands 
to fall upon the rocks.” 

** T would that could be tried !” said Julian. " Methinks I could 
pewsuade your father that in ordinary eyes our alliance is not 
undesirable. My family have fortune, rank, long descent — all 
that fafthers look for when they bestow a daughter’s hand.” 

** All this would avail you nothing,” said Alice. ** The spirit of 
my fiither is bent upon the things of another world ; and if he 
listened to hear you out, it would be but to tell you that he spumed 
your ofilKcs.” 
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“ You know not — you know not, Alice,” said Julian. “ Fire 
catt soften iron — thy fatlier’s heart caqjiot be so hard, or his 
piejudices so strong, but I shall find some means to melt him. 
Forbid me not^ — Oh, forbid mo not at least the experiment !” 

“ I can but advise,” said Alice ; “ I can forbid you nothing ; 
for, to forbid, implies power to command obedieuce. But if you 
will bo wise, and listen to me — Here, and on this spot, we part 
for ever !” 

“ Not so, by Heaven !” said Julian, whose bold and sanguine 
temper scarce saw difficulty in attaining aught which he desired. 
** We now part, indeed, but it is that 1 may return armed with 
my parents’ consent. They desire that I should marry — in their 
last letters tliey pressed it more openly — they shall have their 
desire ; and such a bride as I will present to thorn has not graced' 
their house since t}ie Conqueror gave it origin. Farewell, Alice ! 
Farewell, for a brief space !” 

She replied, " Farewell, Julian ! Farewell for ever !” 

Julian, within a week of this interview, was at Martindale 
Castle, with the view of communicating his purpose. But tlie 
task which seems easy at a distance, proves as difficult, upon a 
nearer approach, as the fording of a river, which, from afar 
appeared only a brook. There lacked not opportunities of enter* 
iiig upon the subject ; for in the first ride which he took with his 
dadier, the Knight resumed the subject of his son’s marriage, and 
liberally left the lady to his choice ; but under the strict proviso, 
that she was of a loyal and an honourable family if she had 
fortune, it was good and well, or rather, it was better than well ; 
but if she was poor, why, " there is still some picking,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, on the bones of tlie old estate ; and Dame Margaret 
and 1 will be content with the less, tliat you young folks may nave 
your share of it. 1 am turned frug^ already, Julian. You see what 
a north-country shambling bit of a Galloway nag T ride upon — 
a different beast, I wot, from my own old Black Hastings, who 
had but one fault, and that was his wish to turn down Moul- 
trassie avenue.” 

** Was that so great a fault I” said Julian, affecting indifference, 
while his heart was trembling, as it seemed to him, almost in his 
very tliroat. 

It used to remind me of that base, dishonourable Presbyte- 
rian fellow, Bridgenortli,” said Sir Geoffrey ; and T would as 
lief tliink of a toad : — they say be has turned Independent, to 
accomplish tlie full degree of rascality. — I tell you. Gill, 1 turned 
off the cow-boy, for gathering nuts in his woods — I would hang 
a dog that would so much as ull a hare there. — But what is the 
matter with you 1 You look pale.” 

Julian maiw some indifferent answer, but too w'ell understood, 
from the language and tone which his father used, that his pre- 
judices against Alice’s father were both deep and envenomed, 
as those of country gentlemen often become, who, having little 
to do or think of, are but too apt to spend their time in nursing 
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and cherishing petty causes of wrath against their next neigh^* 
hours. 

In the course of the same day, he mentioned the Bridgenorths 
to his mother, as if in a casual manner. But the Lady Pevenl 
instantly conjured him never to mention the name, especially m 
his father’s presence. 

** Was that Major Bridgenorth, of whom T have heard the 
name mentioned,” said Julian, " so very bad a neighbour !” 

“ I do not say so,” said Lady Peveril ; “ nay, we were more 
than once obliged to him, in the former unhappy times ; but your 
father and he tuok some passages so ill at each other’s hands, tliat 
the least allusion to him disturbs Sir Geoffrey’s temper, in a 
manner quite unusual, and which, now that his health is some- 
what impaired, is someti^mes alarming to me. For Heaven’s 
sake, then, my dear Julian, avoid upon all occasions the slightest 
allusion to Moultrassie, or any of its inhabitants.” 

This warning was so seriously given, that Julian himself saw 
that mentioning his secret purpose would be the sure way to 
render it abortive, and therefore he returned disconsolate to the 
Isle. 

Peveril had the boldness, however, to make the best he could 
of what had happened, by requesting an interview with Alice, in 
order to inform her what had passed betwixt his parents and him 
on her account. It was with great difficulty that this boon was 
obtained ; and Alice Bridgenorth shewed no shght degree of dis- 
pleasure, when she discovered, after much circumlocution, and 
many efforts to give an air of importance to what he had to 
communicate, that all amounted but to this, tliat Lady Peveril 
continued to retain a favourable opinion of her father. Major 
Bridgenortli, which Julian would lain have represented as an 
omen of their future more perfect reconciliation. 

" I did not think you would thus have trifleii with me. Master 
Pevecil,” said Alice, assuming an air of dignity ; " but I will take 
care to avoid such intrusion in future — I request you will not 
again visit the Black Fort ; and 1 entreat of you, good Mis- 
ti'ess Debbitch, that you iVill no longer either encourage or mrmit 
this gentleman’s visits, as the result of such persecution wiU be to 
compel me to appeal to my aunt and father for another place of 
residence, and perhaps also for another and more prudent com- 
panion.” 

This last hint struck Mistress Deborali with so mudi terror, 
that she joined her ward in requiring and demanding Julian’s 
instant absence, and he was obliged to comply with their request. 
Bat the courage of a youthful lover is not easily subdued ; and 
Julian, after having gone through the usual round of trying to 
forget his ungratefm mistress and again entertaining his passion 
wiffi augmented violence, ended by the visit to the Blaw Fort, 
the beginning of which we narrated in the last Ohapter. 

We then left him anxious for, yet almost fearful of, an inter- 
view with Alice, which he had prevailed upon Deborah to solicit ) 
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and such was the tumult of his mind, tliat, while he traversed the 
parlour, it seemed to him that the dark melancholy eyes of the 
slaughtered Christian’s portrait followed him wherever he went, 
with the fixed, cliill, and ominous glance, whicli announced to the 
enemy of his race mishap and mismrtune. 

The door of the apartment opened at length, and these visions 
were dissipated. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Parents have flinty hearts ! No tears can move tliem. 

Otwav. 

When Alice Bridgenorth at length entered the parlour where 
her anxious lover had so long expected her, it was with a slow 
step, and a composed manner. Her dress was arranged with an 
accui’ate attention to form, which at once enhanced the appear- 
ance of its puritanic simplicity, and struck Julian as a bad omen ; 
for although the time bestowed upon the toilet ipay, in many 
cases, intimate the wish to appear advantageously at such an 
interview, yet a ceremonious arrangement of attire is very much 
allied witli formality, and a preconceived determination to treat 
a lover with cold politeness. 

The sad-coloured gown — the pinched and plaited cap, which 
carefully obscured the profusion of long dark-brown hair — the 
small ruff, and the long sleeves, would have appeared to great 
disadvantage on a shape less graceful tiiau Alice Bridgenorth’s ; 
but an exquisite form, though not, as yet, sufficiently rounded in 
the outlines to produce the perfection of female beauty, was able 
to sustain and give grace even to this unbecoming di’ess, Her 
countenance, fair and delicate, witli eyes of hasol^^and a brow of 
alabaster, had, notwithstanding, less regular beauty than iier 
form, and might have been justly subjected to criticism. There 
was, however, a life and spirit iii her gaiety, aud a depth of sen- 
timent in her gravity, which made Alice, jn conversation with the 
very few persons with whom she associated, so fascinating in her 
manners and expression, whether of language or countenance — 
so touching, also, in her simplicity and purity of thought, tliat 
brighter beauties might have been overlooked in her company. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that an ardent character like Julian, 
influenced by theae charms, as well as by the secrecy and mystery 
attending his intercourse with Alice, sliould prefer the recluse of 
the Blaw Fort to all others with whom he had become acquainted 
in general society. 

His heart beat high as she came into the apartment, and it 
was almost without an attempt to speak that his profound obei- 
sance acknowledged her entrance. 

“ This is a mockery, Master Peveril,” said Alice, with an effort 
IP spenk ffrmly, which ye| was djsconjJPrted hy a slightly tremu- 
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lous inflection of voice — ‘‘a mockery, and a cruel one. You 
curae to this lone place, inhabited only by two women, too simple 
to command your absence — too weak to enforce it — you come, 
in spite of my earnest request — to the neglect of your own time 
— to the prejudice, I may fear, of my character — you abuse the 
influence you possess over the simple person to whom 1 am in- 
trusted — All this you do, and think to make it up by low reve- 
rences and constrained courtesy ! Is this honourable, or is it 
fairl — Is it,” she added, after a moment’s hesitation — “is it 
kind 1” 

The tremulous accent fell especially on the last word she uttered, 
and it was spoken in a low tone of gentle reproach, which went to 
Julian’s heart. 

“ If,” said he, “ there was a mode by which, at the peril of my 
life, Alice, I could sliew my regard — my respect — my devoted 
tenderness — the danger would be dearer to me than ever was 
pleasure.” 

“ You have said such things often,” said Alice, “and they are 
such as I ought not to hear, and do not desire to hear. I have 
no tasks to impose on ^’ou — no enemies to be destroyed — no 
need or desire of protection — no wish, Heaven knows, to expose 
you to danger — It is your visits here alone to which danger 
attaches. You have but to rule your own wilful temper — to 
turn your thoughts and your cares elsewhere, and I can have 
nothing to ask — nothing to wish for. Use your own reason — 
consider the injury you do yourself — the injustice you do us — 
and let me, once more, in fair terms, entreat you to absent your- 
self from this place — till — till ” 

She paused, and Julian eagerly interrupted her. — “ Till when, 
Alice 1 — till when 1 — impose on me any length of absence which 
^ur severity can inflict, short of a final separation — Say, 
Hegone for years, but return when these years are over ; and, 
slow And wearily as they must pass away, still the thought, that 
they must at length have their period, will enable me to live 
through tiieoi. Lot me, then, conjure thee, Alice, to name a 
date — to fix a term — to say till vhen 

“ Till you can bear to think of roe only as a friend and astor.” 

“ Tliat is a sentence of eternal banishment indeed !” said Julian ; 
“ it is seeming, no doubt, to fix a term of exile, but attaching to 
it an imposaible condition.” 

“ And why impossible, Julian t” siq d Alice, in a tone of persua- 
sion ; “ weK we not happier ere you threw the mask from your 
own countenance, and tore tiie veil from my foolish eyes t Did 
we not meet with joy, spend our time happily, and part cheerily, 
bedanse we transgressed no duty, and incurred no self-reproarii ! 
Bring Ikick that state of happy ignorance, and you shall have no 
reason to call me unkind. But while you form schemes whirii I 
• know to be visionary, and use language of such violence and pas- 
sion, you shall excuse me if I now, and once for all, declara, that 
since Deborah shews herself unfit for the trust reposed in her, 
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and must needs expose me to persecutions of tliis nature, I will 
write to my father, that he may fix ino another place of residence; 
and in the meanwhile 1 will take slielter with my aunt at Kirk- 
Truagh.” 

» Hear me, unpitying girl,” said Pevcril, "hear me, and you 
shall see how devoted 1 am to obedience, in all that 1 can do to 
oblige you ! Yqu say you were happy when we spoke not on 
such topics — well — at all expense of my own suppressed feel- 
ings, that happy period shall return. I will meet you — walk 
with you — read with you — but only as a brother would with his 
sister, or a friend with his friend ; the thoughts I may nourish, 
be tliey of hope or of despair, my tonguo shall not give birth to, 
and therefore I cannot offend ; Deborah shall be ever by your 
side, and her presence shall prevent my even hinting at w'bat 
might displease you — only do not make a crime to me of those 
thoughts which are tlie dearest part of my existence ; for believe 
mo it were better and kinder to rob me of oxistiaice itself.” 

" This is the mere ecstasy of passion, Julian,” answered Alice 
Bridgenortli ; " diat which is unpleasant, our selfish and stub- 
born will represents as impossible. I have no confidence in the 
plan you propose — no confidence in your resolution, and less 
than none in the protection of Deborah. Till you can renounce, 
honestly and explicitly, the wishes you have lately expressed, we 
must be strangers ; — and could you renounce them even at this 
moment, it were better that we should part for a long time ; and, 
for Heaven’s sake, let it be as soon as possible — perhaps it is 
even now too late to pi.’cvcnt some unpleasant accident — I thought 
I heard a noise.” 

" It was Deborah,” answered Julian. " Be not afraid, Alice ; 
we are secure against surprise.” 

" I know not,” said Alice, " what you mean by such security — 
I liave nothing to hide. I sought not this interview ; on the con- 
trary, averted it as long as I could — and am now most desirous 
to break it off.” 

" And wherefore, Alice, since you say it must be our last ! 
Why should you shake the sand which is passing so fast I the 
very executioner hurries not the prayers of the wretches upon 
the scaffold. — And see you not — 1 will argue as coldly as you 
<xm desire — see you not that you are breaking your own word, 
and recalling the hope which yourself held out to roe I” 

“ What hope have I suggested I What word have I given, 
Julian 1” answered Alice. " You yourself build wild hopes in 
the air, and accuse me of destroying what had never any earthly 
foundation. Spare yourself, Julian — spare me — and in mercy 
to US botli depart, and return not again till you can be more 
reasonable.” 

" Beasonable t” replied Julian ; "it is you, Alice, who will de- 
prive me altogether of reason. Did you not say, that if our 
wurents could be brought to consent to oar union, you would no 
ionger oppose my suit 1” 
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“ No — no — no,” said Alice, eagerly, and blushing deeply, — 
“ I did not say so, Julian — it was your o>vn wild imagination 
winch put construction on my silence and my confusion.” 

“ You do not say so, then,” answered Julian ; “ and if all other 
obstacles were removed, 1 should find one in the cold flinty 
bosom of her who repays the most devoted and sincere affection, 
with contempt and dislike } — Is that,” he added, in a deep tone 
of feeling — “is that what Alice Bridgenorth says to Julian 
I'everil 1” 

“Indeed — indeed, Julian,” said the almost weeping girl, “I 
do not say so - I say nothing, and I ought not to say any thing 
concerning what I might do, in a state of things which can never 
take place. Indeed, Julian, you ought not thus to press me. 
Unprotected as I am — wishing you well — very well — why 
sliould you urge me to say or do what would lessen me in my 
own eyes 1 to own affection for one from whom fate has separated 
me for ever I It is ungenerous — it is cruel — it is seeking a 
momentary and selfish gratification to yourself, at tlie expense of 
every feeling which I ought to entertain.” 

“ You have said enough, Alice,” said Julian, with sparkling 
eyes ; “ you have said enough in deprecating my urgency, and I 
w ill press you no farther. But you overrate the impediments 
which lie betwixt us — they must and shall give way.” 

“ So you said before,” answered Alice, “ and with what proba- 
bility, your own account may shew. You dared not to mention 
the subject to your own fa&er — how should you venture to 
mention it to mine }” 

“ That 1 will soon enable you to decide upon. Major Bridge- 
north, by my mother’s account, is a worthy and an estimable 
man. I will remind him, that to ray mother’s care he owes the 
dearest treasure and comfort of his life ; and 1 will ask him if it 
is a just retribution to make that mother clnhlless. Let me but 
know where to find him, Aliee, and you shall soon hear if I hare 
feareit to plead my cause with him.” 

“Alas !” answered Alice, “you well know my uncertainty as 
to my dear fatlier’s residence. How often has it been my earnest 
i-equest to him that he would let me share his solitary abode, or 
his obscure wanderings I But the short and infrequent visits 
which he makes to this house are all that he permits me of his 
society. Something I might surely do, however little, to alleviate 
the melancholy by which he is oppressed.” 

“ Something we might both do,” said Peveril. “ How wiUingly 
would 1 aid you in so pleasing a task ! All old griefs should be 
forgotten — all old friendships revived. My famer’s prejudices 
aro those of an Englishman — strong, indeed, but not inmr- 
mountable by reason. Tell me, then, where Major Bridgenortii 
is, and leave the rest to me ; or let me but know by what address 
your letters reach him, and I will forthwith essay to discover his 
dwelling.” 

« Bo not attempt it, I charge you,” stud Alice. “ He is already 
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a man of sorrows ; and what would he think w'ere I capable of 
entertaining a suit so likely to add to tliem 1 Besides, I could 
not tell you, if I would, where he is now to be found. My letters 
reach him from time to time, by means of my aunt Christian ; 
but of his address I am entirely ignorant.” 

« Then, by Heaven,” answered Julian, " I will watch his arri* 
val in this island, and in this house ; and ere he has locked thee 
in his arms, he shall answer to me on the subject of my suit” 

“ Then demand that answer now,” said a voice from without 
the door, which was at the same time slowly opened — “ Demand 
tliat answer now, for here stands Ralph Bridgenortli.” 

As he spoke, he entered the apartment with his usual slow 
and sedate step — raised his flapp’d and steeple-crowned hat 
from his brows, and, standing in the midst of the room, eyed 
alternately his daughter and Julian Pevenl with a fixed and 
penetrating glance. 

Father !” said Alice, utterly astonished, and terrified, besides, 
by his sudden appearance at such a conjuncture, — Father, I 
am not to blame.” 

“ Of tliat anon, Alice,” said Bridgenortli ; “ meantime retire to 
your apartment — 1 have that to say to this youth which will not 
endure your presence.” ^ 

"Indeed — indeed, father,” said Alice, alanned at what she 
supposed these words indicated, " Julian is as little to be blamed 
as I ! It was chance, it was fortune, which caused our meeting 
together.” Then suddenly rushing forward, she threw her arms 
around her father, saying, " Oh, do him no injury — bo meant no 
wrong ! Father, you were wont to be a man of reason and of 
religious peace.” 

" And wherefore should I not be so now, Alice 1” said Bridge- 
north, raising his daughter from the ground, on which she had 
almost sunk in the earnestness of her supplication. " Dost thou 
know aught, maiden, which should inflame my anger against this 
young man, more than reason or religion may bridle ? Go — go 
to thy chamber. Compose thine own passions — learn to rule 
these — and leave it to me to deal with this stubborn young 
man.” 

Alice arose, and, with her eyes fixed on the ground, retired 
slowly from the apartment. Julian followed her steps with his 
eyes till tlie last wave of her garment was visible at tlie closing 
door ; then turned his looks to Major Bridgenortli, and then 
sunk them on the ground. The Major continued to regard him 
in profound silence ; his looks were melancholy and even austere ; 
but there was nothing which indicated either agitation or keen 
resentment. He motioned to Julian to take a seat, and assumed 
one himself. After which, he opened the conversation in the 
following manner : — 

" You seemed but now, young gentleman, anxious to leam 
where I was to be found. Such I at least conjectured, from the 
few expressions which I chanced to overhear j for I made bold. 
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though it may be contrary to the code of modem courtesy, to 
listen a moment or two, m order to gather upon what subject so 
young a man as you entertained so young a woman as Alice, in a 
private interview.” 

“ I trust, sir,” said Julian, rallying spirits in wliat he felt to be 
a case of extremity, " you have heard notliing on my part which 
has given offence to a gentleman, whom, though unknown, I am 
bound to respect so highly.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Bridgenorth, with the same formal 
gravity, “ I am pleased to find that your business is, or appears 
to be, with me, ratlicr than witli my daughter. 1 only tliiuk you 
had done better to have intnuted it to me in the first instance, as 
ray sole concern.”' 

'The utmost sharpness of attention which Julian applied, could 
not discover if Bridgenorth spoke seriously or ironically to the 
above purpose. He was, however, quick-witted beyond his expe- 
rience, and was internally determined to endeavour to discover 
something of the character and the temper of him with whom he 
spoke. Fur that purpose, regulating his reply in tlie same tone 
with Bridgenorth’s observation, ho said, that not having the 
advantage to know his place of residence, he had applied for m 
formation to his daughter, ^ 

“ Who is now known to you for the first time J” said Bridge- 
north. " Am I so to understand you 1” 

By no means,” answered Julian, looking down ; ** I have 
been known to your daughter for many years ; and what 1 wished 
to say, respects both her happiness and my own.” 

“ I must understand you,” said Bridgenorth, “ even as carnal 
men understand each other on the matters of this world. You 
are attached to my daughter by tlio curds of love ; I have long 
known tills.” 

** You, Master Bridgenorth I” exclaimed Pevcril — “ You have 
long kpown it }” 

** Yes, young man. Think you, that as the father of an only 
cliild, I could have suffered Alice Bridgenorth — the only living 
pled^ of her who is now an angel in heaven — to have remained 
in tms seclusion without the surest knowledge of all her material 
actions ! I have, in person, seen more, both of her and of you, 
than you could he aware of ; and when absent in the body, I had 
the means of maintaining the same superintendence. Young man, 
they say that such love as you entertain for my daughter teaches 
much subtilty ; but believe not that it can overreach the affection 
which a widowed father bears to an only child.” 

If,” said Julian, his heart beating thick and joyfully, " if you 
liave known this intercourse so long, may 1 not hope that it has 
not met your disapprobation 1” 

The Major {wused for an instant, and then answered, " In some 
respects, certainly not. Had it done so — had there seemed 
aught on your side, or on my daughter’s, to have rendered your 
visits here dangerous to her, or (hsplcasing to me, she had not 
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heen long the inhabitant of tliis solitude, or of this island. But 
l>e not so hasty as to presume, that all which you may desire in 
tills matter can be either easily or speedily accomplished.’^ 

“ I foresee, indeed, diflSculties,” answered Julian ; “ but with 
your kind acquiescence, they are such as I trust to remove. My 
father is generous — my mother is candid and liberal. They 
loved you once ; I trust they will lovo you again. I will be the 
mediator betwixt you — peace and harmony shall once more 
inhabit our neighbourhood, and ” 

Bridgeuoi’th interrupted him ivith a grim smile ; for such it 
seemed, as it passed over a face of deep melancholy. “ My daugh- 
ter well said, but short while past, that you were a dreamer of 
dreams — an architect of plans and hopes fantastic as the visions 
of the night. It is a great thing you ask of me the hand of 
my only child — the sum of my worldly substance, though tliat is 
but dross in comparison. You ask the key of the only fountain 
from which I may yet hope to drink one pleasant draught ; you 
ask to be the sole and absolute keeper of my earthly happiness — 
and what have you offered, or what have you to offer, in return, 
of the surrender you require of me !” 

“ I am but too sensible,” said Pevcnl, abashed at his own 
hasty ijconclusions, “ how dithcult it may be.” 

“Nay, but interrupt me not,” replied Bridgenorth, “till I 
shew you the amount of wiiat you offer me in exchange for a 
boon, which, whatever may be its intrinsic value, is earnestly 
desired by you, and comprehends all tliat is valuable on earth 
which I have it in my power to bestow. You msvy have heard, 
that in the late times 1 was the antagonist of your father’s prin- 
ciples and his profane faction, but not the enemy of liis person.” 

“ I have ever heard,” replied Julian, “much the contrary ; 
and It was but now that 1 reminded you that %ou had been his 
friend.” 

“ Ay. When he was in affliction and I in prosperity, I was 
neither unwilling, nor altogether unable, to shew myself such. 
Well, the tables are turned — the times are changed. A peace- 
ful and unoffending roan might have expected from a neighbour, 
now powerful in liis turn, such protection, when walking in the 
paths of the law, as all men, subjects of the same realm, liave a 
right to expect even from perfect strangers. What chances ! I 
pursue, with the warrant of the King and Jaw, a murderess, bear- 
ing on her hand the blood of my near connection, and 1 i»d, in 
such a case, a right to call on every liege subject to render aa^- 
tance to the execution. My late friendly neighbour, bound, M a 
man and a magistrate, to give ready assistance to a legal action 
— bound, as a grateful and obliged friend, to respect my rights 
and my person — thrusts himself betwixt me — me, tlie aven- 
ger of blood — and my lawful captive ; beats me to t^ earth, at 
once endangering my life, and, in mere human eyes, sulljdng 
mine honour ; and under his protection, tiie Midianitish woman 
reaedtes, like a sea-eagle, the nest which she hath made in the 
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wave-Borrounded rocks, and remaina there till gold, duly adniin» 
istered at Court, wipes out all memory of her crime, and baffles 
the vengeance due to the memory of the best and bravest of 
men. — But,” he added, apostrophizing the portrait of Cluistian, 
“ thou art not yet forgotten, my fair-haired William 1 The ven- 
geance which dogs thy murderess is slow, — but it is sure !” 

There was a pause of some moments, which Julian Peveril, 
willing to hear to wluit conclusion Major Bridgenorth was finally 
to arrive, did not care to interrupt. Accordingly, in a few 
minutes, the latter proceeded. — “These things,” he said, “I 
recall not in bitterness, so far as they are personal to me — I 
recall tliem not in spite of heart, though they have been the 
means of banishing me from my place of residence, where my 
fathers dwelt, and where my earthly comforts lie interred. But 
the public cause sets farther strife betwixt your father and me. 
Who so active as he to execute the fatal edict of black St Bartho- 
lomew’s day, when so many hundreds of gospel-preachers were 
expelled from house and home — from hearth and altar — from 
church and parish, to make room for belly-gods and thieves ? 
Who, when a devoted few of tlie Lord’s people were united to 
lift the fallen standard, and once more advance the good cause, 
was the readiest to break their purpose — to search for, persecute, 
and appi*ehend them ? Whose breath did I feel warm on my 
neck — whose naked sword was thrust within a foot of my body, 
whilst I lurked darkling, like a thief in concealment, m the house 
of my fathers? — It was Geoffrey Peveril’s — it was yom’ 
father’s ! — What can you answer to all this, or how can you 
reconcile it with your present wishes ?” 

Julian, in reply, could only remark, “ That these injuries had 
been of long standing — that they had been done in heat of times, 
and heat of temper, and that Master Bridgeii >rth, in Christian 
kindness, should not entertain a keen resentment of them, when 
a door«was opened for reconciliation.” 

“ Peace, young man,” said Bridgenortli, “ thou speakest of thou 
knowest not what. To forgive our hum.au wrongs is christian- 
like and commendable ; but we have no commission to forgive 
those which have been done to the cause of religion ana of 
liberty ; we have no right to grant immunity, or to shake hands 
with tliose who have poured forth the blood of our brethren.” 
He looked at the picture of Chrisfian, and was silent for a few 
minutes, as if he feaied to give too violent way to his own im- 
petuosity, and resumed the discourse in a milder tone. 

“ These things 1 point out to you, Julian, that 1 may shew you 
how impossible, in die eyes of a merely worldly man, would be 
the unioi^ which you are desirous of. But Heaven hath at times 
opened a door, where man beholds no means of issue. Julian, 
war mother, for one to whom the truth is unknown, is, after the 
wdiion of the world, one of the best, and one of the wisest of 
women ; and Providence, which gave her so fair a form, and 
tenanted that farm with a mind as pure as the original frailty of 
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our vile nature will permit, means not, 1 trust, that she shall 
continue to the end to be a vessel of wrath and perdition. Of 
your- father 1 say nothing — he » what the times and example of 
otHers, and the counsels of his lordly priest, have made him ; and 
of him, once more, I say notliing, save that I liave power over 
him, which ere now he might have felt, but that there is one 
within his chambers, who might have suffered in his suffering. 
Nor do I wish to root up your ancient family. If I prize not 
your boast of family honours and pedigree, I would not willingly 
destroy tliem ; more than 1 would pull down a moss-grown tower^ 
or hew to the ground an ancient oak, save for the straightening 
of the common path, and the advantage of the public. I have, 
tJierefore, no resentment against the humbled House of Peveril 

— nay, I have regard to it m its depression.” 

He here made a second pause, as if he expected Julian to say 
something. But notwithstanding the ardour with which the 
young man had pressed ius suit, he was too much trained in 
ideas of the importance of his family, and in the better habit of 
respect for his parents, to hear, without displeasure, some part of 
Bridgenorth’s discourse. 

“ The House of Peveril,” he replied, “ was never humbled.” 

" Had you said the sons of that House had nevor been humble^* 
answered Bridgenortli, “ you would have come nearer the trutli. 

— Are you not humbled 1 Live you not hei'c, the lackey of a 
haughty woman, the play -companion of an empty youth t If }ou 
leave this Isle, and go to the Court of England, see what regard 
will tliere be paid to the old pedigree that deduces your descent 
from kings and conquerors. A scurril or obscene jest, an impu- 
dent carriage, a laced cloak, a handful of gold, and tlie readiness 
to w'ager it on a card, or a die, will better advance you at the 
Court of Charles, than your father’s ancient name, and slavisli 
devotion of blood and fortune to the cause of hia father.” 

“ That is, indeed, but too probable,” said Peveril ; “ but the 
Court shall be no element of mine. I will live like my fathers, 
among my people, care for their comforts, decide their differ- 
ences ” 

Build Maypoles, and dance around them,” said Bridgeuorth, 
with another of those grim smiles which passed over his features 
like the light of a sexton’s torch, as it glares and is reflected by 
the window of the church, when he comes from locking a funeral 
vault. " No, J ulian, these are not times in which, by the dreaming 
drudgeiy of a country magistrate, and the petty cares of a 
country proprietor, a man can serve his unhappy country. There 
are mighty designs afloat, and men are call^ to make thdr 
choice betwixt God and Baal. The ancient superstition — the 
abomination of our fathers — is nusing its head, and flinging 
abroad its snares, under the proteetion of the princes of the 
earth ; but die raises not her head unmarked or imwatched ; the 
true Englidi hearts are as tbousauds, which wait but a signal to 
oriae as one man, and shew the kings of the earth that they have 
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combined in vmn ! We will cast their cords from us — the cup 
of their abominations we will not taste.” 

** You speak in darkness, Master Bridgenorth,” smd Peveril. 
** Knowing so much of me, you may, perhaps, also be aware, that 
T at least nave seen too much of the delusions of Rome, to desire 
that they should be propagated at home.” 

“ Else, wherefore do I speak to thee friendly and so free 1” said 
Bridgenorth, ** Do I not know, with what readiness of early wit 
you baffled the wily attempts of the woman’s priest, to seduce 
thee from the Protestant faith ! Do I not know, how thou wast 
beset when abioad, and that thou didst both hold thine own faith, 
and secure the wavering belief of thy friend I Said I not, this 
was done like the son of Margaret Peveril ? Said I not, he 
holdeth, as yet, but tlie dead letter — but the seed which is sown 
shall one day sprout and quicken t — Enough, however, of this. 
For to-day this is thy habitation. I will sec in thee neither the 
servant of that daughter of Eshbaal, nor the son of him who 
pursued my life, and blemished roy honours ; but thou shalt be to 
me, for tliis day, as the child of her without whom my house had 
been extinct.” 

So saying, he stretched out his thin, bony hand, and grasped 
that of Julian Peveril ; but there was such a look of mourning in 
his welcome, that whatever delight the youth anticipated, spending 
so long a time in the neighbourhood of Alice Bridgenorth, per- 
haps in her society, or however strongly he felt the prudence of 
conciliating her father’s good-will, he could not help feeling as if 
his heart was chilled iu his company. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tina day nt leaat la fricndsidii'a — on the morrow 
Let strife come an alio will 

Otway. 

Debobah Dbbbitch, summoned by her master, now made her 
appearance, with her handkerchief at her eyes, and an appearance 
of great mental trouble. **Tt was not my fault. Major Btidgo- 
nora,” the said ; ^how could J help itf like will to like — the 
boy would come — the girl would see him.” 

Peace/ foolish woman,” said Bridgenorth, and hear what I 
have got to say.” 

1 know what your honour has to say well enough,” said 
Daborah. , v;?.Bervice, I wot, is no inheritance now-a-days — some 
ore wiser ihan other some — if I had not been wheedled away 
firpm Martindale, 1 migb have had a bouse of mine own by this 
time.” 

" Peace, idiot 1” stud Bridgenorth ; but so intent was Deborah 
on her vindication, that he could but thrust the interjection, as 
it were edgewise, l^tween her exclamations, which followed as 
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thick 88 is usual in cases, where folks endeavour to avert de- 
served censure by a clamorous justification ere the cliarge be 
brought. 

“ No wonder she was cheated,” she said, " out of sight of her 
own interest, when it was to wait on pretty Miss Alice. All your 
honour’s gold should never have tempted me, but that 1 knew 
she was but a dead castaway, poor innocent, if she were taken 
away from my lady or me. — And so tliis is the end on’t I — up 
early, and down late — and this is all my tlianks I — But your 
honour had better take caro what you do — she has the short 
cough yet sometimes — and should talce physic, spring and 
fall.^’ 

Peace, chattering fool !” said her master, so soon as her 
failing breath gave him an opportunity to strike in, tbinkest 
thou I knew not of this young gentleman’s visits to the Black 
Fort, and that, if tliey had displeased me, I would not have known 
how to stop them 1” 

“ Did I know that your honour knew of his visits !” exclaimed 
Deborah, in a triumphant tone, — fur, like most of her condition, 
she never sought fartlier for her defence than a he, however 
inconsistent and improbable — ^ Did I know that your honour 
knew of it ! — Why, how should I have permitted his visits else ? 
[ wonder what your honour takes me for ! Had I not been sure 
it was the thing in this world that your honour most desired, 
would I have presumed to lend it a hand forward } I trust 1 
know my duty bettor. Hear if I ever asked another youngster 
into the house, save himself — for 1 know your honour was wise, 
and quarrels cannot last for ever, and love begins where hatred 
ends ; and, to be sure, they love as if they were bom one for the 
other — and then, the esta; ;s of Moultrassie and Martindale suit 
each other like sheath and knife.” 

Parrot of a woman, hold your tongue I” said Bridgenorth, 
his patience almost completely exhausted ; ** or, if you will prate, 
let it be to your playfellows in the kitchen, and bid them get 
ready some dinner presently, for Master Peveril is far fiDiii 
home.” 

<<That 1 will, and with all my heart,” said Deborah; <*and 
if there are a pair of fatter fowls in Man than shall clap their 
wings on the table presently, your honour shall call me goose as 
well as parrot.” She then left the apartment. 

** It is to such a woman as that,” said Bridgenorth, looking 
after her significantly, ** that yon conceived me to have abandoned 
the charge of my only child 1 But enough of this subject — we 
will walk abroad, if yon will, while she is engaged in a proidnce 
fitter for her understanding.” 

So saying, he left the house, accompanied by Julian Peveril,. 
and they were soon walking side by sude, as if they had been old 
acquaintances. ‘ 

It may have happened to many of our readers, as it has done 
to onrsmves, to be thrown by accidmit into society with some 
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individiikl whose claims to what is called a serioug character stand 
considerably higher than our own, and with whom, therefore, we 
have conceived ourselves likely to spend our time in a very stiff 
and constrained manner ; while, on the other hand, our destined 
companion may have apprehended some disgust from the supposed 
levity and thoughtless gaiety of a disposition so different froth his 
own. Now it has frequently happened, that wheri^we, with that 
urbanity and good-humour wUch is our principal characteristic, 
have accommodated ourself to ofa companion, by throwing as much 
seriousness into our conversatimvtas our habits will admit, he, on 
the other hand, moved by our liberal exanmle, haffi divested his 
manners of a part of their austerity; and oim conversation has, in 
consequence, been of that plea8a|t texture, betwixt the useful and 
a^eable, which best resembles ®Ae fairy-web of night and day,” 
usually called in prose the twilight. It is probable both parties 
may, on such occasions, have b^n the better for tlieir encounter, 
even if {t went no farthd| than to establish for the time a 
community of feeling betweett men, who, separated more perhaps 
by temper than by principle, are too wt to charge each other 
with profane frivolity on the one hann, or fanaticism on the 
otlicr. ‘ 

It fared thus in Peveril’s walk with Bridgenorth, and in the 
conversation which he held with him. Jp 

Carefully avoiding the subject on which he had already spoken, 
Major Bridgenorth turned his conversation chiefly on foreign 
travel, and on the wonders he had seen in distant countries, 
and which he appeared to have mai*ked wHSjija curious and 
observant eye. This discourse made the time fly^ight away; for 
although the anecdotes and observations thus communicated were 
all tin^d'witli the serious and almost gloomy spirit of tlie narrator, 
they yet osni^ned traits of interest and of wonder, such as are 
usually imeresting to a youthful ear, and were particularly so to 
Julian, who had, in his disposition, some cast of the romantic and 
adventurous. 

It appeared that Bridgenorth knew the south of France, and 
could tell many stories of the French Huraenots, who already 
began to sustain those vexations which a few years afterwards 
were summed up by the revocaflon of the Edict of Nantz. Ho 
had even been in Hungary, for he spoke as from personal know- 
ledge of the character of several of the heads of the great 
Protestant* insuirection, which at this time had taken place undel^ 
the celebrated Tekeli ; and laid down solid reasons why tiiey were 
eatifled to make common cause trith the Great Turk, rather than 
submit to the Pope of Rome. He talked also of Savoy, where 
tfaMKie of the reformed religion still snfTered a cruel persecution ; 
and hd mentioned, with a swelling spirit, the protection which 
Olivnr had afforded to the oppressed Protestant churches ; ** theretu 
shewing himsdf,” he added, " more fit to wield the supreme powers 
than those who, claiming it by right of inheritance, use it only fot^ 
tbeir own vain and voluptuous pursuits.” 
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"I did not oxpeet,” said PeToril, modestly, ''to haw heard 
Oliver’s panegyric from you. Master Bridgenorth.” 

« I do not panegyrize him,” answered Bridgenorth ; " I speak 
but truth of that extn^rdinary man, now being dead, whom, when 
alive, 1 feared not to withstand to his face. It is the fault of the 
present unhappy King, if he make us look back with regret to the 
days when thff nation was respected abroad, and when devotion 
and sobriety were practised at hoipe. — But I mean not to vex 
your spirit by controversy. You have lived amongst those who 
find it more easy and more u^e^nt to be the pensioners of 
France than her controllers — tei'spend the money which she doles 
out to themselves, thin to check the tyranny with which she 
oppresses our poor, brethren of Ae religion. When the scales 
mall fall from thine eyes, all Ihirthou shalt see; and seeing, shalt 
learn to detest aq^ desnise it.” 

By this time they had completed their walk, and were returned 
to the Black Fort by a different paA from tliat which had led 
them up the valley. The exercise 4nd the general tone of con- 
versation had removed, in some degree, the shyness and embar- 
rassment which Peveril Originally felt in Bridgenorth’s presence, 
and which the tenor of his first remarks had rather increased than 
diminished. Deborah’s promised banquet was soon on the board ; 
and in simplicity, as welkas neatness and good order, answered 
the character she had claimed for it. In one respect alone, there 
seemed some inconsistency, perhaps a little affectation. Most of 

dishes were of silver, and the plates were of the same metal ; 
instead of the trenchers and pewter which Peveril had usually 
seen employed on similar occasions at the Black Fort. 

Presently, with the feeling of one who walks in » pleasant 
dream from which he fears to awake, uid whose delight id mingled 
with wonder and with uncertunty, Julian Peveril fn||nd himself 
seated between Alice Bndgenorth and her father -^^ffitTbeing he 
Inost loved on earth, and the ^rson whom he had evn considered 
as the great obstacle to their intercourse. The confusion of his 
mind was such, that he could scarcely reply to the importunate 
civilities of Dame Deborah ; who, seated witii them at table in 
her quality of govemante, now di^nsed the good things which 
Iwd been pi'epared under her own eye. 

As for Alice, she seemed to have formed a resolution to play 
the mute ; for she answered not, excepting briefly, to the questions 
of Dame Debbitch ; nay, even when her father, which happened 
once or twice, attempted to bring hdr forward in the conversa- 
tion, she made no fariher reply than respect for him rende^Dd 
absolntely necessary. 

Upon Bridgenom himself, then, devolved the task of enter- 
taining the company ; and, contrary to hia ordinary habits, he 
did not seem to shrink it. His ih'soonrse was notonly easy, 
but almost cheerful, though ever and anon crossed by some 
expressions indicative of natural and habitual melandtoly, or 

VOl. XV. x. 
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prophetic of future misfortune and wo. Flashes of enthumasm, 
too, shot along bis conversation, gleaming like the Bheet>lightning 
of an autumn eve, which throws a strong, though momentary 
illumination, across tlie sober twilight, and all the surrounding 
objects, which, touched by it, assume a wilder and more striking 
character. In general, however, Bridgenorth’n remarks were 
plain and sensible ; and as he aimed at no graces of language, 
any ornament which tliey received arose out of the interest witli 
which they were impressed on his hearers. For example, when 
Deborah, in the pri^ and vulgacitv of her heart, called Julian’s 
attention to the plate from which they had been eating. Bridge* 
north seemed to think an apology necessary for such superfluous 
expense. 

“ It was a symptom,” he said, “of approaching danger, when 
such men, as were not usually influenced by the vanities of life, 
employed much money in ornaments composed of the precious 
metals. It was a ugn that the merchant could not obtain a profit 
for the capital, which, for the sake of security, he invested in this 
inert fonn. It was a proof that the noblemen or gentlemen 
feared the rapacity of power, when they put their wealth int«> 
forms the most portable and the most capable of being hidden ; 
and it shewed the uncertainty of credit, when a man of judgment 
pref(m«d the actual possession of a mass of silver to the con- 
venience of a ^Idsmith’s or a banker’s receipt. While a shadow 
of liberty lemained,” he said, “ domestic rights were last invaded ; 
and, therefore, men disposed upon their cupboards and tables the 
wealth which in these places would remain longest, though nut 
perhaps Anally, sacred from the grasp of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. But let there be a demand for capital to support a profitable 
commerce, and the mass is at once consigned to mo furnace, and, 
cearing to be a vmn and cumbrous ornament of the banquet, 
beepmes a potent and active agent for furtliering tlie prosperity 
of toe country.” 

“ In war, too,” said Peveril, “ plate has been found a ready 
resourc©.” 

“ But too much so,” answered Bridgenorth. “ In the late 
times, the plate of toe nobles mid gentry, with that of the colleges, 
and the sale of the crown-jeweb, enabled toe King to make his 
unhappy stand, which prevented matters returning to a state of 
peace and ^d order, until the sword had attained an undue 
sumriori^y TOth over King and Parliament.” 

He looked at Julian as he spoke, much as he who proves a 
hone offers some object suddenly to bis eyes, toen watches to see 
if hftstarts or blenches from it. But Julian’s thoughts were too 
ntobhibent on other topics to manifest any alarm. His answer 
nuerred to a previous part of Bridgenorth’s discouisei, and was 
ntH returned ml after ahrief pause. “ War, then,” he said, “ war, 
the grand impoverisher, is also a creator of the wealth which it 
Wastes and devours !” 

“Yes^” replied Bridgenorto, “even as toe sluice brings into 
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action the sleeping waters of the lake, which it finally dnuns. 
Necessity invents arts and discovers means ; and what necessity 
is sterner than that of civil war } Therefore, evai war is not in 
itself unmixed evil, being the creator of impulses and energies 
which could not otherwise ha%'e existed in society.” 

** Men should go to war, then,*’ said Peveril, ** that they may 
send their silver-plate to the mint, and eat from pewter dishes 
and wooden platters 1” 

Not so, ray son,” said Bridgenorth. Then checking himself 
as he observed the deep crimsmi in Julian’s cheek and brow, be 
added, ** I crave your pardon for such familiarity ; but I meant 
not to limit what 1 said even now to such trifling consequences, 
although it may be eomething salutary to tear men from their 
pomps and luxuries, and teach those to be Romans who would 
otherwise bo Sybarites. But I would say, that times of public 
danger, as they call into circulation the miser’s hoard and the 
proud man’s bullion, and so add to the circulating wealth of the 
country, do also call into action many a brave and noble spirit, 
which would otherwise lie torpid, give no example to tlie living, 
and bequeath no name to future ages. Society knows not, and 
cannot know, the mental treasures which slumber in her bosom, 
till necessity and opportunity call forth the statesman and the 
soldier from the shades of lowly life to the parts they are designed 
by Providence to perform, and the stations which nature had 
qualified them to hold. So rose Oliver — so ruse Milton — so rose 
many another name which cannot be forgotten — even as the 
tempest summons forth and displays tile address of the mariner.” 

” You speak,” said Peveril, " as if national calamity might be, 
in some sort, an advantage.” 

“ And if it were not so,” replied Bridgenorth, it had not 
existed in this state of trial, where all temporal evil is alleviated 
by something good in its progress or result, and where all that is 
good is close coupled with that which is in itself evil.” 

“It must be a noble sight,” said Julian, “ to behold the slum- 
bering energies of a great mind awakened into energy, and to see 
it assume the authority which is its due over spirits more meanly 
endowed.” 

“ I once witnessed,” said Bridgenorth, “ something to the same 
effect ; and as the tale is brief, 1 will tell it you, if you will : — 

“ Amongst my wanderings, the Transatlantic settlements Iiave 
not escaped me ; more especially the country of New England, 
into which our native land has shaken from her lap, as a drunkard 
fiingB from him his treasures, so much that is predous in tlie eyes 
of God and of his children. There thousand of our best and 
most godly men — such whose righteousness might come between 
the Almighty and his wrath, and prevent the ruin of cities — are 
content to be the inhabitants of the desert, rather encountering 
the unentighteued savages, than stooping to extinguish, under the 
oppression practised in Britain, the fight that is within their own 
minds. There I remained for a time, during the wars which the 
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ocdony maintained with Philip, a great Indian Chief, or Sachem, 
as they were called, who seemed a mesaen^r sent from Satan to 
buffet them. His cruelty was great — his dissimulation profound ; 
and the skill and promptitude with which he maintained a de- 
structive and desultory warfare, inflicted many dreadful calamities 
on the settlement. 1 was, by chance, at a small village in the 
woods, more than thirty miles from Boston, and in its situation 
exceedingly lonely, and surrounded with thi^ets. Nevertheless 
there was no idea of any dan^r from the Indians at that time, 
for men trusted to the protection of a considerable body of troops 
who had taken the field for protection of the frontiers, and who 
lay, or were supposed to lie, betwixt the hamlet and the enemy’s 
country. But they had to do with a foe, whom the devil himself 
had inspired at once with cunning and cruelty. It was on a 
Sabbath morning, when we had assembled to take sweet counsel 
together in the Lord’s house. Our temple was but constructed 
of wooden logs ; but when shall the chant of trained hirelings, or 
the sounding of tin and brass tubes amid the aisles of a minster, 
arise so sweetly to Heaven, as did the psalm in which we united 
at once our voices and our heaarts I An excellent worthy, who 
now sleeps in the Lord, Nehemiah Solsgrace, long the companion 
of my pilgrimage, had just begun to wrestle in prayer, when a 
woman, with disordered looks and dishevelled hair, entered our 
,idu^l in a distracted manner, screaming incessantly, * The 
Inmans 1 The Indiana 1* — In tliat land no man dares separate 
himself from his means of defence ; and whether in the city or 
in the field, in the ploughed laud or the forest, men keep beside 
%fco, their weapons, as did the Jews at the rebuilding of the 
Simple. So we sallied forth with our guns and pikes, and beard 
the whoop of these incarnate devils, already in possassion of a 
part of the town, and exercisii^ their cruelty the few whom 
weighty causes or indispontion withheld public worship ; 

and it was remarked as a judgment, that, upon ttot bloody Sim« 
bath, Adrian Hanson, a Dutchman, a man well enough disposed 
towards man, but whose mind was altogether given to worldly 
^ain, was shot and scalped as he was summing his weekly gams 
m his warehouse. In fine, there was much damage done ; and 
although our arrival and entrance into combat did in some sort 
put them back, yet being surprised and confused, and having do 
appointed leader of our band, the devilish enemy shot hard at us, 
and had some advantage. It was {Htiful to hear the sereams of 
women and children amid the report of guns and the whistiing ef 
bullets, mixed with the ferocious yells of these savages, wmch 
they term thdr war-whoop. Severn houses in the upper part of 
the village wmre soon on fire ; and tiie roaring of the flames, and 
mckling of tiie great beams as they blazed, added to the horrible 
oonfusion ; while tiie smoke which the wind drove against us gave 
ftrther advantage to the enemy, who fought, as it were, inviinble, 
and under cover, whilst we fell fast by tlieir unerring fire. Id 
this state of confusion, and while we were about to adopt the 
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desperate project of evaeuating the village, and, placing the 
women and children in tlie centre, of attempting a retreat to the 
nearest settlement, it pleased Heaven to send us unexpected 
assistance. A tall man, of a reverend appearance, whom no one 
of us had ever seen before, suddenly was in the midst of ns, as 
we hastily agitated the resolution Of retreating. His garments 
were of the skin of the elk, and he wore sword and carried gun ; 
I never saw any thing more august than his features, over- 
shadowed by locks of gmy hair, which mingled with a lon^ beard 
of the same colour. ‘Men and brethren,* he said, in a voice like 
that which turns back the flight, ‘why sink your hearts 1 and 
why are you thus disquieted ! Fear ye that the Glod we serve 
will give you up to yonder heathen dogs t Follow me, and you 
shall see ^is day that there is a captain in Israel I ’ He uttered 
a few brief but distinct, orders, in tne tone of one who was accus- 
tomed to command ; and such was the influence of his appearance, 
his mien, his language, and his presence of mind, that he was 
implicitly obeyed by men who had never seen him until that 
moment. We w'ere hastily divided, by his orders, into two 
bodies ; one of which maintained the defence of the village with 
more courage than ever, convinced that the Unknown was sent 
by God to our rescue. At his command they assumed the best 
and most sheltered positions for exchanging their deadly firet 
with the Indians ; while, under cover of the smoke, the 8tFan[|^^ 
sallied from the town, at the head of the other division of 
New England men, and, fetching a circuit, attacked tlie Bed 
Warriors in the rear. The surprise, as is usual amongst sava|^ 
had complete effect ; for they doubted not that they were 
in their turn, and placed betwixt two hostile parties by the 
of a detachment from tlie provincial army. The heathens fled in 
confusion, abandoning the half-won village, and leaving behind 
them such a number of their warriors, that the tribe hatli never 
recovered its loss. Never shall I forget the figure of our vener- 
able leader, when our men, and not they only, but the women 
and children of the villas, rescued from tlie tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, stood erowdied around him, yet scarce venturing 
to approach his person, and more minded, perhaps, to worship 
him as a descended angel, than to thank him as a fdlow-mortal. 

‘ Not unto me be the glory,* he said ; ‘ I am but an implement, 
frail as yourselves, in the hand of Him who is strong to deliver- 
Bring me a cup of water, that 1 may allay my parched throat, 
ere I essay the task of offering thanks where they are most due.* 

I was nearest to him as he spoke, and I gave into his hand the 
water he requested. At that moment we exchanged glances, and 
it seemed to me fliat I recognized a noble friend whom I had long 
«uce deemed in glory ; but he gave me no time to speak, had 
speech been prudent. Sinking on his knees, and signing us to 
obey him, he poured forth a i^ng and energeflo thank^ving 
f[» the tnming back of the batfle, \mich, pronounoed with a voice 
lotid and clear as a war-tnunpe^ thrilled through the joints and 
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roarrow of the hearers. I have heard many an act of devotion 
In my life, had Heaven vouchsafed me grace to profit by them ; 
bnt such a prayer as this, uttered amid the dead and the dying, 
vriUi a rich tone of mingled triumph and adoration, was beyond 
them all — it was like the song of the inspirad pnmhetess who 
dwelt beneath the palm-tree between Raman and Bethel. He 
was silent ; and for a brief space we remained with our faces 
bent to tiie eartli — no man daring to lift his head. At length we 
looked up, but our deliverer was no longer amongst us ; nor was 
he ever again seen in the land which ho had rescued.’* 

Here Bridgenovth, who had told this singular story with an 
eloquence and vivacity of detail very contrary to the usual dry 
ness of his conversation, paused for an instant, and then resumed 
— ** Thou seest, young man, that men of valour and of discretion 
are called forth to command in circumstances of national exigence, 
though their very existence is unknown in the land which they are 
predestined to deliver.” 

" But what thought the people of the mysterious stranger t” 
said Julian, who had listened with eagerness, for the story was of 
a kind interesting to the youthful and the brave. 

“ Many things,” answered Bridgenorth, “ and, as usual, little to 
the purpose. The prevailing opinion was, notwithstanding his owp 
disclamation, that the sti'anger was really a supernatural beigff ; 
others believed him an inspired champion, transported in the 
from some distant climate, to shew us the way to safety ; otheii, 
again, concluded that he was a recluse, who, either from motives 
of piety, or other cogent reasons, had become a dweller in the 
wilderness, and shunned the face of man.” 

"And, if 1 may presume to ask,” said Julian, "to which 
these opinions were you disposed to adhere 1** 

« The last suited best with the toansient though dose view with 
which 1 had perused the stranger’s featores,” rejdied iMdgenorth ; 
" for although 1 dispute not that it may please Heaven, on high 
occasions, even to raise one from the dead in defence of liis 
country, yet I doubted not then, as I doubt nol now, that I looked 
on the living form of one, who had indeed 'powenul reasons to 
conceal him in the cleft of the rock.” 

" Are these reasons a secret t” asked Julian Peveril. 

" Not properly a secret,” replied* Bridgenorth; "for I fear 
not thy betraying what I might tell thee m private discourse ; 
and besides, wcrt thou so base, the prey lies too distant for any 
hnnters to whom thou couldst point out its traces. But the name 
of this worthy will sound harsh in thy ear, on account of one 
action of his life — being his accession to a ^at measure, which 
made the e^trelme isles m the earth to tremble. Have you never 
heard of Richard Whalley f* 

" Of the regicide t” exclaimed Peveril, starting. 

" Call his act what thou wilt,” said Bridgenorth ; "he was not 
less the rescuer of that devoted village, with other leading 
spirits of the age, he sat in the judgment-seat when Charles 
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Stewai't was arraigned at the bar, and subscribed t]ie scnteut'c 
that went forth upon him.” 

** 1 have ever heard,” said Jtiiian, in an altered voice, and 
colouring deeply, that you, Muster Bridgeuorth, with o^er 
Presbyterians, were totally averse to that detestable crime, and 
were ready to have made joint cause with the Cavaliers in pre> 
venting so horrible a parricide.” 

“ If it were so,” replied Bridgenorth, “ we have been richly 
rewarded by his successor.” 

“ Rewarded !” exclaimed Julian j “ does the distinction of good 
and evil, and our obligation to do the one and forbear the oSier, 
depend on the reaiard which may attach to our actions t” 

Grod forbid !” answered Bridgenorth ; “ yet those who view 
the havoc which this house of Stewart have made in the Church 
and State — the tyranny which tliey exercise over men’s persons 
and consciences — may well doubt whether it be lawful to use 
weapons in their defence. Yet you hear me not praise, or even 
vindicate, the death of the King, though so far deserved, as he 
was false to his oath as a Prince and Magistrate. J only tell you 
what you desired to know, that Richard Wlialley, one of the late 
King’s judges, was he of whom 1 have just been speaking. J 
knew his lofty brow, though time had made it balder and higher ; 
his gray eye retained all its lustre ; and tliough the grizzled 
beard covered the lower part of his face, it prevented me not 
from recognizing him. The scent was hot after him for his 
blood ; but by the assistance of those friends whom Heaven had 
raised up for his preservation, he was concealed carefully, and 
emerged only to do the will of Providence in the matter of that 
battle. Perhaps his voice may be heard in the field once more, 
should England need one of her noblest hearts.” * 

** Now, Ckid forbid 1” said Julian. 

** Amen,” returned Bridgenorth. May God avert civil war, 
and pardon tliose whose m^ness would bring it on us 1” 

There was a long pause, during which Julian, who had scarce 
lifted his eyes towards Alice, stole a glance in that direction, 
and was struck by the deep cast of melancholy which had 
stolen over features, to which a cheerful, if not gay expression, 
was most natural. So soon as she caught bis eye, E^e remarked, 
and, as Julian though^ with rignificance, that the shadows were 
len^hening, and evening coming on. 

He heard ; and although satisfied that she hinted at his depar- 
ture, he could not, upon the instant, find resolution to break 
q}ell which detained him. The language which Bridgenorth 
held was not only new and alarming, but so contrary to the 
maxims in which he was brought up, that, as a son of Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of the Peak, he would in another case, have thought 
himself called upon to dispute its conclusions, even at the swora’s 
point. But Bridgenorth’s opinions were delivered with so much 


« See Note L WhaUep the Regveidt. 
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calmness — seemed so much the result of conviction — that they 
excited in Julian rather a spirit of wonder, than of angry con* 
troversy. There was a character of sober decision, and sedate 
melancholy, in all tbat he said, which, even had he not been the 
father of Alice, ([and perhaps Julian was not himself aware how 
much he was influenced by that circumstance,) would have 
rendered it difflcult to take personal offence. His language and 
sentiments were of that quiet, yet decided kind, upon which it is 
difiicult either to fix controversy, or quarrel, although it be im* 
possible to acquiesce in the conclusions to which they lead. 

While Julian remained, as if spell-bound to his chair, scarce 
more sui^rised at the company in which he found himself, than at 
the opinions to which he was listening, another circumstance 
reminded him that the proper time of his stay at Black Fort had 
been expended. Little Fairy, the Manx pony, which. Well 
accustomed to the vicinity of Black Fort, used to feed near the 
house while her master made his visits there, began to find his 
present stay ratlier too long. She had been the gift of the Countess 
to Julian, whilst a youth, and came of a high-spirited mountain 
breed, remarkable alike for hardiness, for longevity, and for a 
degree of sagacity approaching to tliat of the dog. Fairy shewed 
tlie latter quality, by the way in which she chose to express her 
impatience to be moving homewards. At least such seemed the 
purpose of the shrill neigh with which she startled the female 
inmates of the parlour, who, the moment afterwards, could not 
forbear smiling to see the nose of the pony advanced tlurough the 
opened casement. 

** Fairy reminds me,” said Julian, looking to Alice, and rising, 
** that the term of my stay here is exhausted.” 

" Speak with me yet one moroenV' said Bridgenortb, withdraw- 
ing him into a Gothic recess of the old-fashioned apartment, and 
speaking so low tliat he could not lie overheard by Alice and her 
govemapte, who, in the meantime, caressed, and fed witli frag- 
ments of bread the intruder Fairy. 

" You have not, after all,” said Bridgenorth, " told me the cause 
of your coming hither.” He stopped, as if to enjoy his embar- 
rassment, and then added, ** And inde^ it were most unnecessary 
that you should do so. 1 have not so &r forgotten the days o{ my 
youth, or those affections which bind poor frail humanity but too 
much to the things of this world. Wul you find no woi^ to aric 
of me the great boon which you seek, and which, peradventmre, 
you would notlmve hesitated to have made your own, without my 
knowledge, and against my consent! — Nay, never vindicate thy- 
self, but mark me farther. The patriarch bought his beloved by 
fourteen years’ hard service to her &tber Laban, and they 
seemed to Ifim but as a few days. But he that would wed my dmigh- 
tor must serve, in comparison, Imt a few days ; though in mattors 
of such mighty import, that they shall seem as the service of 
many years. — Reply not to me now, but go, and peace be with 
you.” 
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He retired so quickly, after speaking, tiiat Peveril had literally 
not an instant to reply. He cast his eyes around the apartment, 
hut Deborah and W charge had also disappared. His gaze 
rested for a moment on the portrait of Christian, and his imagi> 
nation suggested, that his features were iUuminated by a 
smile of haughty triumph. He stared, and looked more atten- 
tively —> it was nut the effect of tite evening beam, which touched 
tlie picture at the instant. The effect was gone, and there 
remained but the fixed, grave, inflexible features of the republi- 
can soldier. 

Julian left the apartment as one who walks in a dream ; he 
mounted Fairy, and, agitated by a variety of thoughts, which he 
was unable to reduce to order, he returned to Castle-Rushin before 
the night sat down. 

Here he found all in movement. The Countess, with her son, 
had, upon some news received, or resolution formed, during his 
absence, removed, with a principal part of their family, to the yet 
Btronrar Castle of Holm-Peel, about eieht miles’ distance across the 
island ; and which had been suffered to fall into a much more 
dilapidated condition tliaii that of Castletown ; so far as it could be 
considered as a place of residence. But as a fortress, Holm-Peel 
was stronger than Castletown ; nay, unless assailed regularly, 
was almost impregnable ; and was always held by a garrison 
belonging to the Lords of Man. Here Peveril arrived at night- 
fall. He was told in the fishing-village, that the night-bell of the 
Castle had been rung earlier tiian usu^, and the watch set with 
circumstances of unusual and jealous precaution. 

Resolving, therefore, not to disturb the garrison by entering 
at that late hour, he obtained an indifferent lodging in the town 
for the night, and determined to go to the Castle early on the 
succeeding morning. He was not sorry thus to gain a few hours 
of solitude, to think over the agitating events of the preceding 
day. 


CHAPTER XV. 

VHiat Mem’d its head, 

The Mkenen of a kingly crown had on. 

Paradite Lott. 

^ SonoR, or Holm-Peel,* so is named the castle to which our Julian 
directed his course early on the following morning, is one of tiioee 
extraordinary monuments of antiquity with whi^ this singi^ 
and interesting island abounds. It occupies the whole of a nigh 
rocky ppinsoJa, or rather an island, for it is surrounded by the 
sea at high water, and scarcely accessible even when the tide is 
out, although a stone causeway, of great solidity, erected for the 
express purpose, connects the iriand with the mainland. The 


* See Note K. SodOTf or Holm-Pea, in Man, 
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whole space is surrounded by double walls of p;reat strengtli and 
thickness ; and the access to the interior, at die time which 
treat of, was only by two flights of steep and narrow steps, divided 
from each other by a strong tower and guard-house j under the 
former of which, there is an entrance-arch. The open space 
within the walls extends to two acres, and contains many objects 
worthy of antiquarian curiosity. There were, besides the castle 
itself, two cathedral churches, dedicated, the earlier to Saint Pat- 
rick, the latter to Saint Germain ; besides two smaller churches ; 
all of which had become, even in that day, more or less ruinous. 
Their decayed walls, exhibiting the rude and massive architec- 
ture of the most remote period, were composed of a ragged gray- 
stone, which formed a singular contrast witli the bright red free- 
stone of which the window-cases, corner-stones, arches, and other 
ornamental parts of the building, were composed. 

Besides these four ruinous churches, the space of ^und 
enclosed by the massive exterior walls of Holm-Peel exhibited 
many other vestiges of tlie olden time. There was a square 
mound of earth, facing, with its angles to the points of the com- 
pass, one of those motes, as they were called, on which, in ancient 
times, the northern trib^ elected or recognizsed their chiefs, and 
held their solemn popular assemblies, or COmUia, There was also 
one of those singular towers, so common in Ireland as to have 
proved the favourite theme of her antiquaries ; but of which the 
real use and meaning seems yet to be hidden in the mist of ages. 
This of Holm-Peel had been converted to the purpose of a watch- 
tower. There were, besides. Runic monuments, of which tlie 
legends could not be deciphered ; and later inscriptions to tlie 
memory of champions, of whom tlie names only were preserved 
from oblivion. But tradition and superstitious cld, still most 
busy where treal history is silent, liad filled up the long blank of 
accurate information with tales of Sea-kings and Pirates, Hebri- 
dean Chiefs and Norwegian Resolutes, who had formerly warred 
against, and in defence of, this famous castle. Superstition, too, 
had her tales of fairies, ghosts, and spectres — her legends of 
saints and demons, of fairies and of familiar spirits, which in no 
comer of the British empire are told and received with moi% 
absolute credulity Hum in the Isle of Man. 

Amidst all these ruins of an older time arose die Castle itself, 
— now ruinous — but in Charles II.’s reign well garrisoned, and, 
in a military point of view’, kept in complete order. It was a 
venerable and very ancient building, containing several apart- 
ments of sufficient size and height to be termed noble. But in 
the surrender of the island by Christian, tlie furniture had been, 
in a gre«t measure, plundered or destroyed by the republican 
soldiers i so that, as we have before hinted, its present state was 
ill adapted for the residence of the noble proprietor. Yet it had 
been often tlie abode, not only of the Lords of Man, but of those 
state prisoners whom the Kings of Britain sometimes committed 
l9 their charge. 
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In tliis Castle of Holm-Peel tlie great king-maker, Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, was confined, during one period of his eventful 
life, to ruminate at leisure on his fa^er schemes of ambition. 
And here, too, Eleanor, the haughty wife of the good Duke of 
Gloucester, pined out in seclusion tiic last days of her banishment. 
The sentinels pretended that her discontented spectre was often 
visible at night, traversing the battlements of the external walls, 
or standing motionless beside a particular solitary turret of one of 
the watch-towers with which tiiey are flanked ; but dissolving 
into air at cock-crow, or when tlie bell tolled from tlie yet re- 
maining tower of St Germain’s church. 

Such was Holm-Peel, as records inform us, fill towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

It was in one of the lofty but almost unfurnished apartments 
of this ancient Castle that Julian Peveril found his friend the 
Earl of Derby, who had that moment sat down to a breakfast 
composed of various sorts of fish. “ Welcome most imperial 
Julian,” he said ; ** welcome to our royal fortress ; in which, as 
} et, we are not like to be starved with hunger, though well-nigh 
dead for cold.” 

Julian answered by inquiring the meaning of this sudden 
movement. 

« Upon my word,” replied the Earl, “ yon know nearly as 
much of it as I do. My mother has told me nothing about it ; 
supposing, I believe, that I shall at length be tempted to inquire ; 
but she will find herself much mistaken. T shall give her credit 
for full wisdom in her proceedings, rather than put her to the 
trouble to render a reason, though no woman can render one 
belter.” 

“ Come, como ; this is affectation, my good friend,” said Julian. 

“ You should inquire into these matters a little more curiously.” 

** To what purpose 1 ” said the Earl. To hear old stories 
about the Tiiiwald laws, and the contending rights of the lords 
and the clergy, and all the rest of that Celtic barbarism, which, 
like Burgesse’s thorough-paced doctrine, enters at one ear, paces 
through, and goes out at tiie other t ” 

" Come, my lord,” said Julian, " you are not so indifferent as 
you would represent yourself — you are dying of curiosity to know 
what this hurrv is about ; only you think it the courtly humour 
to appear careless about your own affairs.” 

“ Why, what should it be about,” said the young Earl, ** unless 
•tome factious dispute between our Majesty’s minister. Governor 
Nowel, and oqr vassals ! or perhaps some dispute betwixt our 
Majesty and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions 1 for all whteb our 
Majesty cares as little as any king in Christendom.” 

" I raUier suppose there is inteUigence from England,” said 
Julian. ** I hem last night In Fed-town, that Greenhalgh is 
come over with unpleasant news.” 

hrought me nothing that was pleasant, I wot well,” said 
the Earl. "1 expected something frenn St Evremond or Hamil- 
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ton — some new plays by Dryden or Lee, and some waggery or 
lampoons from the Rose Coffee-house ; and the fellow has brought 
me nothing but a parcel of tracts about Protestants and Papists, 
and a folio play-book, one of the conceptions, as she calls tiiem, 
of that old mad-woman the Duchess of Newcastle.” 

“ Hush, my lord, for Heaven's sake,” said Peveril ; ** here 
comes the Countess ; and you know she takes tire at the least 
slight to her ancient friend.” 

“ Let her read her ancient friend’s works herself, then,” said 
the llarl, “ and think her as wise as she can ; but I would not 
give one of Waller’s songs, or Denham’s satires, for a whole cart- 
load of her Grace’s tram. — But here comes our motlier witli 
care on her brow.” 

The Countess of Derby entered the apartment accordingly, 
holding in her hand a number of papers. Her dress was a 
mourning habit, with a deep trmn of black velvet, which was 
borne by a little favourite attendant, a deaf and dumb girl, whom, 
in compassion to her misfortune, the Countess had educated about 
her person for some years. Upon this unfortunate being, with 
the touch of romance which marked many of her proceedings. 
Lady Derby had conferred the name of Fenella, after somo 
ancient princess of the island. The Countess herself was not 
much changed since we last presented her to our readers. Age 
bad rende^ her step more slow, but not less majestic ; and 
while it traced some wrinkles on her brow, had failed to quench 
the sedate fire of her dark eye. The young men rose to receive 
her with the formal reverence which they knew she loved, and 
were greeted by her with equal kindness. 

** Cousin Peveril,” she said, (for so she always called Julian, in 
respect of his motlier being a ranswoman of her husband,) ** you 
were ill abroad last night, when we much needed your counsel.” 

Julian answered with a blush which he could not prevent, 
** That he bad followed his i^rt among the mountains too fiur — 
had returned late — and finding her la^ship was i^moved from 
Castletown, had instantly followed the frmily hither ; but as the 
night-bell was rung, and the watch set, he had deemed it more 
respectful to lodge for the night in the town.” 

“ It is well,” said the Qounteas j “ and, to do you justlee, 
Julian, you are seldom a truant tteglecter of appointed hours, 
though, hfce the rest of the youth of this age, you sometimes 
suffer your sports to consume too much of time that should bfr 
spent otherwise. But for your friend Philip, he is an avowed 
Gontemiier of good order, and seems to find pleasure in wasting 
time, even when he does not enjoy it.” 

" 1 have been enjoying my time just now at least,” said the 
EsH, rinng from table, and picking his teeth carelesdy. ** These 
fresh mullets are delicious, end so is the Laehrymm Christi. I 
pray you to rit down to breakfast, Julian, and partake tiie goods 
m;^ royal foresight has provided. Never was King of Man nearer 
being left to the merqr of the execrable brandy of his dominions. 
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Old 6riffitil>8 would never, in the midst of our speedy retreat of 
last night, have had sense enough to secure a few flasks, had I 
not '^ven him a hint on that important subject. But presence 
of mind amid danger and tumul^ is a jewel I have always pos- 
sessed.” 

" I wish, then, Philip, you would exert it to better purpose,” 
said the Countess, half smiling, half displeased ; for ue dot^ 
upon her son with all a mother’s fondness, even when she was 
most angry with him for being deficient in the peculiar and 
chivalrous disposition which h^ distinguished his father, and 
which was so analogous to her own romantic and high-minded 
character. “ Lend me your ngnet,” she added with a siuh ; 
“ for it were, I fear, vain to ask yon to read over these despat^es 
from England, and execute the warrants which 1 have thought 
necessary to prepare in consequence.” 

" My ngnet you shall command with all my heart, madam,” 
said Earl Philip ; ** but spare me the revision of what you are 
much more capable to decide upon. T am, you know, a most 
complete JRoi faiuiant, and never once interfored with my Maire 
de palais in her proceedings.” 

The Countess made signs to her little train-bearer, who imme- 
diately went to seek for wax and a light, with which she presently 
returned. 

Tn the meanwhile, the Countess continued, addressing Peveril. 
** Philip does himself less tlian justice. When you wera absent, 
Juli^ (for if you had been here I would have given you the 
credit of prompting your friend,) he had a spirited controversy 
with the Bishop, for an attempt to enforce spiritual censures 
against a poor wretch, by confining her in the vault under the 

** Do not think better of me than I deserve,” said the Earl to 
Peveril ; ** my mother has omitted to tell you the culprit was 
pretty Peggy of Bamsey, and her crime what in Cupid’s courts 
would have been called a peccadillo.” 

** Do not make yourself worse than yon are,” replied Peveril, 
who observed the Countess’s cheek redden, — **you know you 
would have done as much for the oldest and poorest cripple in 
the icdand. Why, the vault is under the burial ground of tlie 
chapel, and, for aught 1 know, under the ocean itself, such a 
roaring do the waves make in its vicinity. 1 think no one could 
remain there long, and retain his reason.” 

** It is an infenial hole,” answered the Earl, ‘^and I will have 
it built up one day — that is full certain. — But bold — hold — 
for God’s sake, madam — what axe you going to do t — Dock at 
the seal before you pot it to tlie warrant — you wUl see it is a 
choice antique cameo Cupid, riding on a flying fidht — I had it for 
twenty zechins, fxxm Signor Furabosco at Rome — a most curious 
matter for an antiquary, but which will add little faith to a Manx 
warrant.” 

* BeeNoteL. Cartk Buthin, 
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** How can yon trifle thus, you simple boy T* said the Counteas, 
with vexation in her tone and look. “ Let me have your signet, 
or rather, take tliese warrants, and sign them yourself.” 

“ My signet — my signet — Oh 1 you mean that with the three 
monstrous legs, which I suppose was devised as the most prepos- 
terous device, to represent our most absurd Majesty of Man. — 
The signet — 1 have not seen it since I gave it to Gibbon, my 
monkey, to play with. — He did whine for it most piteously — I 
hope he has not gemmed the green breast of ocean with my 
symbol of sovereignty !” 

“ Now, by Heaven,” said the Countess, trembling, and colouring 
deeply with anger, it was your father’s signet ! the last pledge 
which he sent, with his love to me, and his blessing to thee, the 
night before they murdered him at Bolton I” 

** Mother, dearest mother,” said the Earl, startled out of his 
apathy, and taking her hand, which he kissed tenderly, " I did 
but jest — the signet is safe — Peveril knows that it is so. — Go 
fetch it, Julian, for Heaven’s sake — here are my keys^ — it is in 
the left-hand drawer of my travelling cabinet — Nay, mother, 
forgive me — it was but a mauvaise plaisanterie ; only an ill- 
imagined jest, ungracious, and in bad taste, 1 allow — but only 
one of Philip’s follies. Look at me, dearest mother, and forgive 
me.” 

The Countess turned her eyes towards him, from which the 
tears were fast falling. 

“ Philip,” she said, you try me too unkindly, and too severely. 
If times are changed, as 1 have beard you allege — if the dignity 
of rank, and the high feelinp of honour and duty, are now 
drowned in giddy jests and trifling pursuits, let me at least, who 
live secluded from ^1 others, die without perceiving the chanra 
which has happened, and, above all, without perceiving it m 
mine own son. Let me not learn the general prevalence of tliis 
levity, Vhich laughs at every sense of dignity or duty, tlirough 
your personal disrespect — Let me not think that when I 
die ” 

“ Speak nothing of it, mother,” said ttie Earl, interrupting her 
affectionately. “ It is true, I cannot promise to be all my mtbur 
and his fathers were ; for we wear rilk vests for their steel coats, 
and feathered beavers for their crested helmets. But beKeve 
me, though to be an absolute Pidmerin of England is not in my 
nature, no sen ever loved a mother more dearly, or would 
more to oblige her. And that you may own this, I will forthwith 
not only seal the warrants, to tiie great endangerment of my 
pre<^eas fingers, but also read the same from end to end, as well 
as llte deapatcl^jthereunto appertaining.” 

A mother issli^Hy appeased, even when most offbnded ; and it 
was with an bxfMnding heart that the Countess saw her son’s 
▼ery handsome features, while reading these papers, settle into 
an expresrion of deep seriousnms, such as they seldom wore. It 
seomra to her as if the family likeness to his gallant but unfertu- 
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Bate &ther iacreJased, when the expression of their conntenanoes 
became similar in gravity. The Earl had no sooner perused the 
despatches, which he did with great attention, than he rose and 
said, ** Julian, come with me.** 

The Countess looked surprised. “ I was wont to share your 
father’s counsels, my son,** she said ; ** but do not think diat 1 
wish to intrude myself upon yours. 1 am too well pleased to see 
you assume the power and the duty of thinking for yourself, 
which is what I have so long urged you to do. Nevertheless, my 
experience, who have been so long administrator of your autho- 
rity in Man, might not, I think, superfluous to the matter in 
hand.” 

** Hold me excused, dearest mother,” said the Earl, gravely. 
“ The interference was none of my seeking ; had you taken your 
own course, without consulting me, it had been well ; but since I 
have entered on the affair — and it appears sufficiently important 
— 1 must transact it to the best of my own ability.” 

“ Go, then, my son,” said the Countess, “ and may Heaven 
enlighten thee with its counsel, since thou wilt have none of 
mine. — I trust tliat you. Master Peveril, will remind him of 
what is fit for his own honour ; and that only a coward abandons 
his rights, and only a fool trusts his enemies.” 

The Earl answered not, but, taking Peveril by the arm, led 
him up a winding stair to his own apartment, and from thence 
into a projecting turret, where, amidst the roar of waves and 
sea-mews’ clang, he held with him the following conversation. 

« Peveril, it is well 1 looked into these warrants. My mother 
queens it at such a rate as may cost me not only my crown, 
which I care little for, but perhaps my head, which, tliough 
others may think little of, I would feel it an inconvenience to be 
deprived of.” 

What on earth is the matter {’’said Peveril, with considerable 
anxiety. 

“It seems,” said the Earl of Derby, " that Old England, who 
takes a frolicsome brain-fever once every two or three years, for 
the benefit of her doctors, and the purification of ^e torpid 
lethargy brought on by peace and prosperity, is now gone stark 
staring mad on the subject of a real or supposed Popish Plot. 1 
read one programme on the subject, by a fellow called Oates, and 
thought it the most absurd foolery I ever perused. But that 
cunning fellow Shaftesbury, and some otliers amongst tlte great 
ones, have taken it up, and are driving on at such a rate as makes 
harness crack, axid horses smoke for it. The King, who has 
sworn never to k»e the pillow bis father went to sleep on, tempo- 
rizes, and gives way to the current ; the Duke of York,stt^eeted 
and hated on account of bis reii^on, is about to be driven to the 
continent; several principal Catholic nobles are in the Tower 
already ; and tiie nation, like a ball at Tutbury-running,.is perse- 
cuted mth so many Inflammatory rumours and pestilent j^Nunphlets, 
that riio has cowed her tail, flung np her heels, taken the bit 
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betwixt her teeth, and is as furiously uninaua||;esble as in the 
year 1642.” 

“ All this you must have known already,” «ud Peveril ; “ I 
wonder you told me not of news so important.” 

It would have taken long to tell,” said the Earl ; " moreover, 
I desired to have you tolm; thirdly, I was about to speak when 
my mother entered ; and, to conclude, it was no business of mine. 
But these despatches of my politic mother’s private correspondent 
put a new face on the whole matter ; for it seems some of the 
informers — a trade which, having become a thriving one, is now 
pursued by many — have ^red to glance at the Countess herself 
as an agent in tliis same plot — ay, and have found those that are 
willing enough to believe their report.” 

“ On mine honour,” said Peveril, “ you both take it with great 
coolness. I think the Countess the more composed of the two ; 
for, except her movement hither, she exhibited no mark of 
alarm, and, moreover, seemed no way more anxious to com- 
municate the matter to your lordship than decency rendered 
necessary.” 

“ My good mother,” said the Earl, “ loves power, though it has 
cost her dear. I wish I could truly say that my neglect of busi- 
ness is entirely assumed in order to leave it in her hands, but 
that better motive combines with natural indolence. But she 
seems to have feared I should not think exactly like her in this 
emergency, and she was right in supposing so.” 

“ How comes the emergency upon you 1” said Julian ; “ and 
what form does the danger assume 1” 

“Marry, tlius it is,” said tiie Earl: “I need not bid you 
remember the affair of Colonel Christian. That man, besides his 
widow, who is possessed of large property — Dame Christian of 
Kirk-Truagh, whom you have often heara of, and perhaps seen 
— left a brother called Edward Christian, whom you never saw 
at all.* Now this brother — but 1 dare say you know all 
about it.” 

“ Not I, on my honour,” said Peveril ; “ you know the Countess 
seldom or never alludes to the subject.” 

“Why,” replied the Earl, “1 believe in her heart she is 
something ashamed of that gallant act of royalty and supreme 
juriadietion, the consequences of which maimed my estate so 
orueUy. — Well, cousin, tiiis same Edward Christian was one of 
the dempsters at the time, and, naturally enoujgh, was unwilling 
to concur in the sentence which adjudged his ainS to be shot like 
a dog. My mother, who was then in high force, and not to be 
oonl^ned by any one, would have served the dempster with the 
same sanpe with which she dressed his brother, had he not been 
Wise miough to fly from the island. Since that time, the thing 
has slept on all bands; and though we knew that Demp^r 
Christian made occasionally secret visits to his friends in the 
island, along witli two or tiiree other Puritans of the same 
stamp, and particularly a prick-eared rogue, called Bridgenorth, 
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brother>in-lsw to the deoeased, yet my mother, tliank Heaven, 
has hitherto had tlie sense to connive at them, though, for some 
reason or other, she holds this Bridgenordi in especial dis- 
^vour.” 

And why,*’ said Peveril, forcing himself to speak, in order to 
conceal the very unpleasant surprise which he felt, “ why does the 
Countess now depart from so prudent a line of conduct 1” 

“ You must know the case is now different. The rogues are 
not satisfied with toleration — they would have supremacy. They 
have found friends in the present heat of the popular mind. My 
mother’s name, and especially that of her confessor, Aldrick the 
Jesuit, have been mentioned in tliis beautiful maze of a plot, 
which, if any such at all exists, she knows as little of as you or 
I. However, she is a Catholic, and tliat is enough ; and I have 
little doubt, that if the fellows could seize on our scrap of a king** 
dom here, and cut all our throats, they would have the thanks of 
the present House of Commons, as willingly as old Christian had 
those of the Rump, for a similar service.” 

** From whence did you receive ail tliis information ?” said 
Peveril, again speaking, though by the same effort which a man 
makes who talks in his sleep. 

Aldrick has seen the Duke of York in secret, and his Royal 
Highness, who wept while he confessed his want of power to 
protect his friends — and it is no tnfle will wring tears from him 
•— told him to send us information that we should look to our 
safety, for that Dempster Christian and Bridgenorth were in the 
island, with secret and severe orders ; that tliey had formed a 
considerable party there, and were likely to be owned and pro- 
tected in any thing they might undertake against us. The people 
of Ramsey and Castletown are unluckily discontented about some 
new reguLstiou of the imposts ; and to tell you the truth, though 
I thought yesterday’s sudden remove a whim of my moUier’s, I 
am almost satisfied they would have blockaded us in Rushin 
Castle, where we could not have held out for lack of provisions. 
Here we are better supplied, and, as we are on our guard, it is 
likely tiie intended rising will not take place.” 

^ And what is to be done in Uiis emergency t” said Peveril. 

" That is the veiv question, my gentle coz,” answered the Earl. 
** My mother sees but one way of going to work, and that is by 
royal authority. Here are the warrants she had prepared, to 
search for, take, and apprehend the bodies of Edward Christian 
dnd Robert — Rfdph Bridgeoorth, and bring them to iiutant 
trial. No doub^ she would soon have had them in tiie Castis 
fKNirt, with a dozen of the old matchlocks levied against tiism 
— that is her way of solving all sudden difficulties.” 

“ But in which, I trust, you do not acquiesee, my lord,” an*, 
swered Peveril, whose thoughts instantly reverted to Alice, if they 
could ever be said to be absent from hw. 

" Truly, I acquiesce in no snch matter,” said the Eari. 

" WilUam Chriatian’s death costme a fitir half of my inheritance. 

VOL. XV. M 
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1 liavo no fancy to fall under tlie displeasure of my royal brother. 
King diaries, for a new escapade of the same kind. But how to 
pacify my mother, I know not. 1 wish tlie insurrection would 
take place, and then, as we are better provided tiian they can be, 
we might knock the knaves on the head ; and yet, since they 
began the fray, we should keep the law on our side.” 

«Were it not better,” said Peveril, ^Hfbyany means these 
men could be induced to quit the island V* 

Surely,” replied the Earl ; « but tliat will be no easy matter 
— they are stubborn on principle, and empty threats will not 
move them This stormblast in London is wmd in their sails, and 
they will run their length, you may depend on it. I have sent 
orders, however, to clap up the Manxmen upon whose assistance 
they depended, and if I can find the two worthies themselves, 
here are sloops enough in the liarbour — I will take tlie freedom 
to send them on a pretty distant voyage, and I hope matters will 
be settled before they return to give an account of it.” 

At this moment a soldier belonging to the garrison approached 
the two young men, with many bows and tokens of respect. “ How 
now, friend I” said the Earl to him. « Leave oflf thy courtesies, 
and tell thy busmess.” 

The man, who was a native islander, answered in Manx, that 
he had a letter for his honour. Master Julian Peveril. Julian 
snatched the billet hastily, and asked whence it came. 

"It was delivered to him by a young woman,” tlie soldier 
replied, " who had given him a piece of money to deliver it into 
Master Peveril’s oan hand.” 

" Thou art a lucky fellow, Julian,” said the Earl. " With that 
nave brow of thine, and thy character for sobriety and early wis- 
dom, you set tlie girls a- wooing, witiiout waiting till they are asked ; 
whilst I, their drudge and vassal, waste both language and leisure, 
without getting a kind word or look, far less a mllet-doux.” 

This the young Earl said with a smile of conscious triumph, as 
in fact he valued himself not a little upon the interest which he 
supposed himself to possess with the fair sex. 

Meanwhile the letter impressed on Peveril a different train of 
thoughts from wliat his companion apprehended. It was In 
Alice’s hand, and contained these few words : — 

" I fear what 1 am going to do is wrong ; but I must see you. 
Meet me at noon at Goddard Crovan’s Stone, with as much 
secrecy as you ma;jr.” 

The letter was signed only with the initials A. B. ; but Julian 
had no difficulty in recognizing the handwriting, which he had 
often seen, and which was remarkably beautiful. He stood sus- 
pended^ for he saw the difficulty mtd impropriety of withdrawing 
himself from the Countess and his friend at this moment <n 
impending danger ; and ye^ to neglect this invitation was not to 
be thought of. He pausra in Uie utmost TOrplexity. 

" Shall I read your riddle }” said the Eaxt " Go where loVo 
calls you -—I will make an excuse to iny mother — only, most 
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grave anchorite, be hereafter more indulgent to the failings of 
others than you have been hitlierto, and bl^pheme not the power 
of the little deity.” 

** Nay, but. Cousin Derby — ” said Peveril, and stopped short, 
for he really knew not what to s^. Secured himself by a virtuous 
passion from the conta^ous influence of the time, he had seen 
with regret his noble kinsman mingle more in its irregularities 
than he approved of, and had sometimes played the part of a 
monitor. Circumstances seemed at present to give tiie Earl a 
right of retaliation. He kept his eye fixed on his friend, as if he 
waited till he should complete his sentence, and at length ex- 
claimed, ** What ! cousin, quite h-la^mort ! Oh, most judicious 
Julian 2 Oh, moat precise Peveril I have you bestowed so much 
wisdom on me that you have none left for yourself 1 Come, be 
frank — tell me name and place — or say but the colour of the 
eyes of the most emphatic she — or do but let me have the plea- 
sure to hear thee say, * 1 love !* — confess one touch of human 
frailty — conjugate &e verb unto, and 1 will be a gentle school- 
master, and you shall have, as faUier Richards used to say, when 
we were under his ferule, * licentia exeundi* ” 

" Einoy your pleasant humour at my expense, my lord,” said 
Peveril ; “I fairly will confess thus much, tliat I would fain, if 
it consisted with my honour and your safety, have two hours at 
my own disposal ; the more especially as the manner in which I 
shall eraplov them may much concern tlie safety of the island.” 

** Very likely, 1 dare say,” answered the Earl, still laughing. 
** No doubt you are summoned out by some Lady Politic Wouldro 
of the isle, to talk over some of the breast-laws ; but never mind 
— go, and go speedily, that you may return as quick as possible. 

I expect no immediate explosion of this grand conspiracy. When 
the rogues see us on our guard, they will be cautious how they 
break out. Only, once more, make haste.” 

‘Peveril thought this last advice was not to be neglected ; and, 
glad to extricate himself from the raillery of his cousin, walked 
down towarite the gate of the Castle, meaning to cross over to 
the village, and there take horse at tlie Earrs stables, for the 
place of rendezvous. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Acatto. Canshanottpeak? 

OuetUd. It (peech be only in accented eoundi. 

Flamed by the tongue and fipt, the maiden’s dumb ; 

But tl by qidck and apprehensive look, 

By motion, sign, and Klance, to give each meaning, 

Express as clothed in fangua^, be term’d speech, 

She hath that wondrous fiicuity ; for her eyes. 

Like the bright stars of heaven, can hold discoarie, 

Thou^ it be mute and soundless. 

Old Plat/. 

At the head of the first flight of steps which descended towards 
the difficult and well-defended entrance of the Castle of Holm- 
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Peel, Peveril was met and stopped by tlie Countess’s train>bearer. 
This little creature — for she was of the least and slightest size of 
womankind — was exquisitely well formed in all her limbs, which 
the dress she usually wore (a green silk tunic, of a peculiar form) 
set off to the best advantage. Her face was darker than the 
usual hue of Europeans ; and the profusion of long and silken 
hair, which, when she undid the braids in which she commonly 
wore it, fell down almost to her ankles, was also rather a foreign 
attribute. Her countenance resembled a most beautiful minia* 
ture ; and there was a quickness, decision, and fire, in Fenella’s 
look, and especially in her eyes, which was probably rendered yet 
more alert and acute, because, through the imperfection of her 
other organs, it was only by sight that she could obtmn informal 
tion of what {lassed around her. 

The pretty mute was mistress of many little .accomplishments, 
which the Countess had caused to be taught to her in compassion 
for her forlorn situation, and which she learned with the most 
surprising quickness. Thus, for example, she was exquisite in 
the use of the needle, and so ready and ingenious a di-aughts- 
woman, that, like the ancient Mexicans, she sometimes made a 
hasty sketch with her pencil the means of conveying her ideas, 
either by direct or emblematical representation. Above all, in the 
art of ornamental writing, much studied at that period, Fenella 
was so great a proficient, as to rival the fame of Messrs Snow, 
Shelley, and other masters of tiie pen, whose copy-books, pre- 
served in the libraries of the curious, still shew the artists smiling 
on the frontispiece in all the honours of flowing gowns and full- 
buttoned wigs, to the eternal glory of caligraphy. 

The little maiden had, besides these accomplishments, much 
ready wit and acuteness of intellect. With La^ Derby, and 
with the two young gentlemen, she was a great favourite, and 
used much fr^om in conversing with them, by means of a 
system of signs which had been gradually established amongst 
^em, and which served all ordinary purposes of communication. 

But, though happy in the indulgence and favour of her mis- 
tress, from whom indeed she was seldom separate, Fenella was h^ 
no means a favourite with the rest of the household. In fadt, it 
seemed that her temper, exasperated perhaps by a sense of her 
misfortune, was by no means equal to her abilities. She was veoy 
haughty in her demeanour, even towards the upper domestics, 
who in that establishment were of a much higher rank and better 
birth t^n in the families of the nobility in general. These often 
complained, not only of her pride and reserve, but of her high 
and Wscible temper and vindictive disposition. Her pasrionate 
propensity had been indeed idly encouraged by the young men, 
and particularly by the Earl, who sometimes amused himself with 
teazing her, that he might enjoy the various singular motions and 
murmurs by which (me expressed her resentment. Towwds 
him, these were of course only petulant and whimsical indicaifions 
of pettish auger. But when she was angry with others of inferiMT 
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degree — before whom she did not control herself — tlie expres- 
sion of her passion, unable to display itself in language, had some- 
tiling even frightful, so singular were the tones, contortions, and 
gestures, to which she had recourse. The lower domestics, to 
whom she was liberal almost beyond her apparent means, observed 
her witli much deference and respect, but much more from fear 
than from any real attachment ; for ^e caprices of her temper 
displayed themselves even in her gifts ; and those who most 
frequently shared her bounty, seemed by no means assured of the 
benevolence of the motives which dictated her liberality. 

All these peculiarities led to a conclusion consonant with Manx 
superstition. Devout believers in all the legends of fairies so 
dear to the Celtic tribes, the Manx people held it for certainty 
that the elves were in tlie habit of carrying off mortal children 
before baptism, and leaving in the cradle of the new-born babe 
one of their own brood, which was almost always imperfect in 
some one or other of the organs proper to humanity. Such a 
being they conceived Fenella to l>o ; and the sinallueas of her 
size, her dark complexion, her long locks of silken hair, the 
singularity of her manners and tones, as well as the caprices of 
her temper, were to their thinking all attributes of tlie irritable, 
fickle, and dangerous race from which they supposed her to be 
sprung. And it seemed, that although no jest appeared to offend 
her more than when Lord Derby called her iu sport the Elfin 
Queen, or otherwise alluded to her supposed connection with <*the 
pigmy folk,” yet still her perpetually affecting to wear tlie colour 
of green, pro}ier to the fairies, as well as some other peculiarities, 
seemed voluntarily assumed by her, in order to countenance the 
superatition, perhaps because it gave her more authority among 
the lower orders. 

Many were tlie tales circulated respecting the Countess’s Elfy 
as Fenella was currently called in the island; and the malecontents 
of the stricter persuasion were convinced, tliat no one but a 
Papist and a malignant would have kept near her person a 
creature of such doubtful origin. They conceived that Feiiella’s 
deafness and dumbness were only towards those of this world, and 
that she had been heard talking, and singing, and laughing most 
elvishly, with the inviribles of her own race. They alleged, also, 
that she had a DouMe, a sort of apparition resembling her, which 
slept in the Countess’s anteroom, or bore her train, or wrought 
in her cabinet, while the real Fenella joined the song of the mer- 
maids on the moonlight sands, or the dance of the fairies in the 
haunted valley of Olenmoy, or on the heights of Snawfell and 
Barool. The sentinels, too, would have swum they had seen the 
little maiden trip past ^em in their solitary night walks, without 
their having it in their power to challenge her, any more than if 
they had been as mute as herself. To all this mass of absordities 
the better informed paid no more attention than to the usnal idle 
exaggerations of the vulgar, which so frequently connect that 
which is unusual with what is supematuraL* 

•See Note M. Mam SuparrtUimt. 
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Such, in form and habits, was the little female, who, holding in 
her hand a small old-fashioned ebony rod, which might Imve 
passed for a divining wand, confronted Julian on the top of the 
flight of steps which led down the rock from the Castle-court. 
We ought to observe, that as Johan’s manner to the unfortunate 
pirl h^ been always gentle, and free from those teasing 
jests in which his gay friend indulged, with less regard to the 
peculiarity of her situation and feelings ; so Fenella, on her part, 
had usually shewn much greater deference to him than to any of 
the household, hvr mistress, the Countess, always excepted. 

On the present occasion, planting herself in the very midst of 
the narrow descent, so as to make it impossible for Peveril to 
pass by her, she proceeded to put him to the question by a series 
of gestures, which we will endeavour to describe, ^e com- 
menced by extending her hand slightly, accompanied with the 
sharp inquisitive look which served her as a note of interrogation. 
This was meant as an inquiry whether he was going to a distance. 
Julian, in reply, extended his arm more than half, to intimate that 
the distance was considerable. Fenella looked grave, shook her 
head, and pointed to the Countess’s window, which was visible from 
the spot wWe they stood. Peveril smiled, and nodded, to intimate 
there was no danger in quitting her mistress for a short space. 
The little maiden next touched an eagle’s feather which she wore 
in her hair, a sign which she usually employed to designate the 
Earl, and then looked inquisitively at Jutian once more, as if to 
say, “ Goes he with you 1’’ Peveril shook his head, and, somewhat 
wearied by these interrogatories, smiled, and made an effort to 
p^. Fenella frowned, struck the end of her ebony rod perpen- 
dicularly on the ground, and again shook her head, aa if opposing 
his departure. But finding that J ulian persevered in his purpose, 
she suddenly assumed another and a milder mood, held him by 
the skirt of his cloak with one hand, and raifted the other in an 
imploring attitude, whilst every feature of her livdy countenance 
was composed into the like expression of supplication ; and the 
fire of the large dark eyes, which seemed in gmeral so keen and 
piercing as almost to over-animate the little sphere to which they 
belong^, seemed quenched, for the moment, in the large drops 
which huiw on her long eyelashes, but without falling. 

Julian Peveril was far from b^g void of sympathy tmmnrds' 
the poor girl, whose motives in opposing his departure appeared 
to be her affectionate apprehension for her mistress’s safety. He^ 
endeavoured to reassure her by uniles, and, at the same time, by 
such signs as he conld devise, to intimate that there was no 
danger, ^pd that he would retam presently ; and having sue* 
oeeSodL in extricating his cloak fbom her grasp, and in p^ing 
her on the stair, he began to descend the steps as speedily as be 
conld, in order to avoid farther importunity. 

But with activity much greater than his, the dumb maiden 
hastened to intercept him, and succeeded by throwing herself, at 
tito imminent risk of life and limb, a second time into the pass 
triiich he was descmidmg, so aa to intermpt his purpose. In 
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order to achieve this, she was obliged to let herself drop a con* 
siderable height from the wall of a small flanking battery, where 
two patereroes were placed to scour the pass, in case any enemy 
could have mounted so high. Julian had scarce time to shudder 
at her purpose, as he beheld her about to spring from the parapet, 
ere, like a thing of gossamer, she stood light and uninjured on 
the rocky platform below. He endeavoured, by the gravity of 
his look and gesture, to make her understand how mudi he 
blamed her rashness ; but tlie reproof, though obviously quite 
intelii^ble, was entirely thrown away. A hasty wave of her 
liand intimated how she contemned me danger and the remon* 
strance; while, at the same time, she instantly resumed, with 
more eagerness than before, the earnest and impressive gestures 
by which she endeavoured to detain him in the fortress. 

Julian was somewhat staggered by her pertinacity. "Is it 
possible,” he thought^ "tliat any danger can approach tlie 
Countess, of which this poor maiden has, by the extreme acute- 
ness of her observation, obtained knowledge which has escaped 
others!” 

He signed to Fenella hastily to give him the tablets and the 
pencil which she usually carried with her, and wrote on them the 
question, " Is there danger near to your mistress, that you thus 
stop me !” 

" There is danger around the Countess,” was tlie answer 
instantly written down ; " but there is much more in your own 
purpose.” 

"How! — what! — what know you of my purpose!” said 
Julian, forgetting, in his surprise, that the party he addressed 
had neither ear to comprehend, nor voice to reply, to uttered 
language. She had regained her book in the meantime, and 
sketched, with a rapid pencil, on one of the leaves, a scene which 
she shewed to Julian. To his infinite surprise he recognized 
Goddard Crovan’s stone, a remarkable monument, of which she 
had given the outline with sufficient accuracy ; together with a 
male and female figure, which, tiiough only indicated by a few 
stight touches of the pencil, bore ye^ he tnought, some resem- 
bl^ce to himself and Alice Bridgenorffi. 

When he had gazed on the sketch for an instant with surprise, 
Fenella took the book from his hand, laid her finger upon the 
drawing, and slowly and sternly sliook her head, with a frown 
which seemed to prohibit the meeting which was there repre- 
sented. Julian, however, though disconcerted, was in no sliape dis- 
posed to submit to the authority of bis monitress. By whatever 
means she, who so seldom stirrM from the Countess’s apartn^t^ 
li^ become acquainted with a secret which he thought entirely 
his own, he esteemed it the more necessaiy to keep the appointed 
re&dezvous, that he might learn from Alice, if possible, now the 
secret had transpired. He had also formed the intentiem of seek- 
ing out Bridgenorth ; entertaining an idea that a person so rea- 
stfflaUie and as he had shewn mmself in their late otmferenoe, 
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might be persuaded, iwhen he understood that the Countess was 
aware of his intrigues, to put an end to her danger and his own, 
by withdrawing from the island. And could he succeed in this 
point, he should at once, he thought, render a material benefit to 
the father of his beloved Alice — remove the Earl from his state 
of anxiety — save the Countess from a second time putting her 
feudal lurisdietion in opposition to that of the Crown of England 
— and secure quiet possession of the island to her and her family. 

With this scheme of mediation in his mind, Peveril determined 
to rid himself of the opposition of Fenella to his departure, with 
less ceremony than he had hitherto observed towards her ; and 
suddenly lifting up the damsel in his arms before she was aware 
of his purpose, he turned about, set her down on the steps above 
him, and began to descend the pass himself as speedily as possible. 
It was then that the dumb maiden gave full course to the vehe- 
mence of her disposition ; and clapping her hands repeatedly, 
expressed her displeasure in a sound, or rather a shriek, so ex- 
tremely dissonant, that it resembled more the cry of a wild crea- 
ture, &an any thing which could have been uttered by female 
organs. Peveril was so astounded at the scream as it rung 
through the living rocks, that he could not help stopping and 
looking back in alarm, to satisfy himself that she had not sus- 
tained some injury. He saw her, however, perfectly safe, though 
her face seemed inflamed and distorted with passion. She stamp^ 
at him with her foot, shook her clenched band, and turning her 
back upon him, without farther adieu, ran up the rude steps as 
lightly as a kid could have tripped up that rugged ascent, and 
paused for a moment at the summit of the first fli^t. 

Julian could feel nothing but wonder and compassion for the 
impotent passion of a being so unfortunately circumstanced, cut 
off, as it were, from the rest of mankind, ana incapable of receiv- 
ing in^ehildho^ that moral discipline which teaches us mastery 
of our wayward passions, ere yet they have attained their meridian 
strength and violence. He waved his hand to her, in token of 
amicable farewell ; but she only replied by once more menacing 
him wiUi her little hand clenched ; and then ascending the rodey 
staircase with almost preternatural speed, was soon out of sight. 

Julian, on his part, gave no farther consideration to her con- 
duct or its motives, but hastening to the village on the mainland, 
where the stables of the Castle were situated, he again took his 
palftey from the stall, and was soon mouut^ and on his way to 
tbeappdnted place of rendezvous, much marvelling, as he ambled 
forwiard with speed far greater tiian was promised by the diminu- 
ffve ahee pf the animal he was mounted on, what could have hap- 
ped to produce so great a change in Alice’s conduct towards 
him, that in jdaoe of enjoining his abdmee as usual, or recom- 
mending his departure from the island, she should now volun- 
tarily invite him to a meeting. Under impression of the various 
doubts which succeeded each other in his imagination, he some- 
times pressed Fairy’s sides with fab legs ; sometimes laid bis faoBy 
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rod lightly on her neck ; sometimes incited her by his voice, for 
the mettled animal needed neither whip nor spur, and achieved 
the distance betwixt the Castle of Holm-Peel and the stone at 
Groddard Crovan, at the rate of twelve miles within the hour. 

The monumental stone, designed to commemorate some feat of 
an ancient King of Man, which had been long forgotten, was 
erected on the side of a narrow lonely valley, or rather glen, 
secluded from observation by the steepness of its banks, upon a 
projection of which stood tlie tall, shapeless, solitary rock, frown- 
ing, like a shrouded giant, over ^e brawling of the small rivulet 
which watered the ravine. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

This a love-meetinir ? See the maiden moume, 

And the aad suitor bends his looks on earth. 

There *s more hath pass’d between them tiian belongs 
To Love's sweet sorrowa 

(MPlay. 

As he approached the monument of Goddard Crovan, Julian 
cast many an anxious glance to see whether any object visible 
beside the huge gray stone should apprize him, whether he was 
anticipated, at the appointed place of rendezvous, by her who had 
named it. Nor was it long before the flutter of a mantle, which 
the breeze slightly waved, and the motion necessary to replace it 
upon the wearer’s shoulder^ made him aware that Alice had 
already reached their place of meeting. One instant set the pal- 
frey at liberty, with slackened girths and loosened reins, to pick 
its own way through the dell at will ; another placed Julian 
Peveril by the side of Alice Bridgenorth. 

That Alice should extend her hand to her lover, as with the 
ardour of a young grayhound he bounded over tlie obstacles of 
the ragged path, was as natural as that Julian, seizing on the 
hand so kindly stretched out, should devour it with kisses, and, 
for a moment or two, wifliout reprehension ; while the other, 
hand, which should have aided in the liberation of its fellow, 
serv^ to hide the blushes of the fair owner. But Alice, young 
as she was, and attached to Julian by such long habits of kindly 
intimacy, still knew well bow to subdue the tendency of her own 
treaefaerous affections. 

** This is not right,” she said, extricating her hand from Juliia’s 
grasp, ** this is not right, Julian. If 1 have been too rasb in 
Emitting such a meeting as the present, it is not you that shonld 
make me senubie of my folly.” 

Julian Peveril’s mind h^ been early illuminated with that 
touch of romantic fire which deprives passion of selfishness, and 
confers on it the high and refined tone of generous and disinte- 
rested devotion. He let go the hand of Alice with as much respect 
aa he could have paid to that of a lurincess j and when slie seated 
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henelf upon a rocky fragment, over which nature had stretched 
a cushion of moss and lichen, interspersed with wild flowers, 
backed with a bush of copsewood, he took his place beside her, 
indeed, but at such distance as to intimate the duty of an atten- 
dant, who was there only to hear and to obey. Alice Bridgenorth 
became more assured as she observed the power which die pos- 
sessed over her lover; and the self-command which Peveril 
exhibited, which other damsels in her situation might have judged 
inconsistent with intensity of passion, she appreciated more justly, 
as a proof of his respectful and disinterested sincerity. She re- 
covered, in addrt sung him, the tone of confidence which rather 
belonged to the scenes of their early acquaintance, than to those 
which had passed betwixt them since Peveril had disclosed his 
affection, and thereby had brought restraint upon their inter- 
course. 

“Julian,” she said, “your visit of yesterday — your most ill- 
timed visi^ has distressed me much. It has misled my father — 
it has endangered you. At all risks, I resolved that you should 
know this, and blame me not if I have taken a bold and im- 
prudent step in desiring this solitary interview, unco you are 
aware how little poor Deborali is to be trusted.” 

“Can you fear misconstruction from me, Alice!” replied 
Peveril, warmly ; “ from me, whom you hove thus highly 
favoured — thus deeply obliged I” 

“Cease your protestations, Julian,” answered the maiden, 
“ tiiey do but make me the more sensible that I have acted over 
boldly. But I did for the best. — I could not see you whom I 
have known so long — you, who say you regard me with par- 
tiality ” 

“ that T regard you with partiality !” intemupfted Peveril 
in his turn. “ Ah, Alice, what a cold and doubtful phrase you 
have used to express the most devoted, the moat sincere affection !” 

“ WeH then,” said Alice, sadly, “ w'e will not quarrel about 
words ; but do not again interrupt me. — I could not, I say, see 
you, who, I believe, regard me with sincere though vain and 
tVuitless attainment, rum blindfold into a snare, deceived and 
seduoed by those very feelings towards me.” 

“ I understand you not, ^ce,” said Peveril ; “ nor can T see 
an^^ danger to which 1 am at present exposed. The sentiments 
which your fatter has expressed towards me, are of a nature 
irreconcilable svitii hostile purposes. If he is not offended with 
the bold wishes T may liave formed, — and his wholq behaviour 
shews the contnury, — I know not a man on earth from whom I 
liave lees cause to apprehend any danger or ill-will.” 

^My fa|her,” ssjo Alice, “means well by his country, and 
ti'ell by you ; yet 1 sometimes fear he may rather injure than 
serve his good cause ; and still more do I dread, that in attempt- 
ing to engaee you as an auxiliary, he may forget those ties which 
oimht to bind you, and I am sure which will bind you, to a 
dijfevent line of conduct from his own.” 
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“ You lead me into etill deeper darkness, Alice,” answered 
Peveril. “That your father’s especial line of politics differs 
widely from mine, I know well ; but how many instances have 
occurred, even during the bloody scenes of civil warfare, of good 
and worliiy men laying the prejudice of party affections aside, 
and regarding each other with respect, and even with friendly 
attachment, without being false to principle on either side t ” 

“ It may be so,” said Alice ; “ but such is not the league which 
my father desires to form with you, and that to which he hopes 
your misplaced partiality towards his daughter may afford a 
motive for vour forming with him.” 

“ And what is if,” said Peveril, “ which I wonld refuse, with 
such a prospect before me 1 ” 

“ Treachery and dishonour J ” replied Alice ; “ whatever would 
render you unworthy of the poor boon at which you aim — ay, 
were it more worthless than I confess it to be.” 

“ Would your father,” said Peveril, as he unwillingly received 
the impression which Alice designed to convey, — “would he, 
whose views of duty are so strict and severe — would he wish to 
involve me in aught, to which such harsh epithets as treachery 
and dishonour can be applied with the slightest shadow of truth I ” 

“ Do not mistake me, Julian,” replied the maiden ; “ my father 
is incapable of requesting aught of you that is not to his thinking 
just and honourable ; nay, he conceives that he only claims from 
^ou a debt, which is due as a creature to the Creator, and as a 
man to your fellow-men.” 

“ So guarded, where can be the danger of our intercourse }” 
replied Julian. “ Tf he be resolved to require, and 1 determined 
to accede to, nothing save what flows from conviction, what have 
I to fear, Alice } And how is my intercourse with your father 
dangerous } Believe not so ; his speech has already made im- 
pression on me in some particulars, and he listened with candour 
and patience to the objections which 1 made occasionally. You 
do Master Bridgenorth less than justice in confounding him with 
the unreasonable bigots in policy and religion, who can listen to 
no argument but what favours their own prepossessions.” 

“ Julian,” replied Alice ; “ it is you who misjudge my father’s 
powers, and his purpose with resp^ to you, and who overrate 
your own powers of resistance. 1 am but a girl, but I have been 
taught by circumstances to thin k for myself, and to connder the 
chapter of those around me. My father’s views in ecclesiastical 
and civil policy, are as dear to him as the life which he chmiidies 
only to advance them. They have been, with little alteration, his 
companions through Ufe. ^ey brought him at one period into 
ptM^ierity, and wlmn they suit^ not the times, he suffered for 
naving held them. They have become not only a part, but the 
dearest part, of his existence. If he shews them not to you 
at nrsl^ in the flexible strength which tiiey have acquired over 
his mind, do not believe that they are the less powerful. He who 
deitires to make converts, must begin by degrees. But that he 
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BhoQld sacrifice to an inexperienced young man, whose ruling 
motive he will term a childish passion, any part of those treasured 
principles which he has maintained through good repute and bad 
repute — Oh, do not dream of such an impossibility ! If you 
meet at all, you must be the wax, he the seal — you must receive, 
he must bestow, an absolute impression.” 

‘‘That)” said Pevcril, “\fere unreasonable. 1 will frankly 
avow to you, Alice, that I am not a sworn bigot to the opinions 
entertained by my father, much as I respect his person. I could 
wish that our Cavaliers, or whatsoever they are pleased to call 
themselves, would have some more chai'ity towards those who 
differ from them in Church and State. But to hope that I would 
surrender the principles in which I have lived, were to suppose 
me capable of deserting my benefactress, and breaking the hearts 
of my parents.” 

“ Even so I judged of you,” answered Alice ; “ and therefore 
I asked this interview, to conjure that you will break off all 
intercourse with our family — return to your parents — or, what 
will be much safer, visit tlie continent once more, and abide till 
God sends better days to England, for these are black with many 
a storm.” 

** And can you bid me go, Alice 1 ” said the young man, taking 
her um-esisting hand ; can you bid me go, and yet own an 
interest in my fate 1 — Can you bid me, for fear of dangers, 
which, as a man, as a gentleman, and a loyal one, I am bound to 
shew my face to, meanly abandon my parents, ray friends, my 
country — suffer tlie existence of evils which I might aid to pre- 
vent — forego the prospect of doing such little good as might be in 
my power — fall from an active and honourable station, into tlie 
condition of a fugitive and time-server — Can you bid me do all 
this, Alice ? Can you bid me do all this, and, in the same breath, 
bid farewell for ever to you and happiness I — It is impossible — 

I cannot surrender at once my love and my honour.” 

" There is no remedy,” said Alice, but she could not suppress 
a sigh while she said so — ** there is no remedy — none whatever. 
What we might have been to each other, placed in more favour- 
able circumstances, it avails not to tliink of now ; and, circum- 
stanced as we are, with open war about to break out betwixt our 
parents and friends, we can be but well-wishers — cold and distant 
well-wishers, whci^ast part on this spot, and at this hour, never 
to meet again.” ^ 

" No, by Heaven I” said Feveril, animated at the same time by 
his own feelings, and by the sight of tlie emotions which bis 
companion imvain endeavoured to suppress, — ” No, by Heaven 1” 
he exidaltaed, ” we part not — Alice, we part not. If I am to 
leave my native land, you shall be my companion in my exile. 
What have you to lose 1 — Whom have you to abandon ! — Your 
father f — The good old cause, as it is termed, is dearer to him 
titan a thousand daughters ; and setting him aside, what tie is 
there between yea and this barren isle — between my Alice and 
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any spot of the British dominions, where her Julian does not sit 
by her.” 

O Julian,” answered the maiden, “ why make my duty more 
painful by visionary projects, which you ou^ht not to name, or 1 
to listen to I Your parents — my father — it cannot be I ” 

Fear not for my parents, Alice,” replied Julian, and pressing 
close to his companion’s side, he ventured to throw his arm around 
her ; “ they love me, and they will soon learn to love, in Alice, 
the only being on earth who could have rendered their son happy. 
And for your own father, when State and Church intrigues allow 
him to bestow a thought upon you, will he not think that your 
happiness, your security, is better caied for when you are my 
wife, than were you to continue under the mercenary charge of 
yonder foolish woman ! What could his pride desire better for 
you, than the establishment which will one day be mine t Come 
then, Alice, and since you condemn me to banishment — since 
you deny me a share in those stirring achievements which are 
about to agitate England — come ! do you — for you only can — do 
you reconcile me to exile and inaction, and give happiness to one, 
who, for your sake, is wilBng to resign honour.” 

It cannot — it cannot be,” said Alice, faltering as she uttered 
heir negative. “ And yet,” she said, “ how many in my place — 
left alone and unprotected, as 1 am — But I must not — 1 must 
not — for your sake, Julian, I roust not.” 

“Say not for my sake you must not, Alice,” said Peveril, 
eagerly ; “ this is adding insult to cruelty. If you will do aught 
for my sake, you will say yes ; or you will suffer this dear head to 
drop on m^ shoulder — the slightest sign — the moving of an eyelid, 
shall signify consent. All sliall be prepared within an hour ; 
within another the priest shall unite us ; and within a third, we 
leave the isle behind us, and seek our fortunes on the continent.” 
But while he spoke, in joyful anticipation of the consent which he 
imjplored, Alice found means to collect together her resolution, 
which, staggered by the eagerness of her lover, the impulse of her 
own affections, and the singularity of her situation, — seeming, in 
her case, to justify what would have been moet blameable in 
anotiier, — faatd more than half abandoned her. 

The result of a moment’s deliberation was fatal to Julian’s 
proposal. She extricated herself from tlie arm which had pressed 
her to his side — arose, and repelling his attempts to appro^h or 
detain her, said, with a simplicity not unmingled wilh dignity, 
“ Julian, I always knew I risked much in inviting you to 
meeting ; but I did not guess that I could have been so cruel 
both to you and to myself as to suffer you to discover what you 
have to-day seen too plainly — that I love you better than you 
love me. But since you do know it, T will shew you that Alice's 
love is disinterested — She will not bring an ignoble name into 
your ancient house. If hereafter, in your line, there should arise 
some who may think the chuius of toe hierarchy too exorbitant 
toe powers of toe crown too extenuve, men ahw not say tliese 
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ideas vere derived from Alice BridgenoiHi, their whig grand- 
dame.” 


“ Can you speak thus, Alice,” said her lover. “ Can you use 
such expressions ? and are you not sensible that they sliew plainly 
it b your own pride, not regard for me, that makes you lesbt the 
happiness of both 1 ” 

** Not so, Julian ; not so,” answered Alice, with tears in her 
eyes ; “ it is the command of duty to us both — of duty, which we 


cannot transgress, without risking our happiness here and here- 
after. Think what I, the cause of all, should feel, when your 
father frowns, your mother weeps, your noble friends stand aloof, 
and you, even you yourself, shall have made the painful discovery, 
that you have incurred the contempt and resentment of aU to satisfy 
a boyish passion ; and that the poor beauty, once sufficient to 
mislead you, b gradually declining under the influence of grief 
and vexation. Thb I will not risk. I see distinctly it is best we 
should here break off and part ; and I thank Cod, who gives me 
light enough to perceive, and strength enough to withstand, your 
folly as well as my own. Farewell, then, Julbn ; but first take 
the solemn advice which I called you hither to impart to you : — 
Shun my father — you cannot walk in his paths, and be true to 
gratitude and to honour. What he doth from pure and honour- 
able motives, you cannot aid him in, except upon the suggestion 
of a silly and interested passion, at variance with all the engage- 
ments you have formed at coming into life.” 

“ Once more, Alice,” answered Julian, “ I understand you not. 
If a course of action is good, it needs no vindication from the 
actor’s motives — if bad. It can derive none.” 

“ You cannot blind me with your sophistry, Julian,” replied 
Alice Bridgenorth, ** any more than you can overpower me with 
your passion. Had the patriarch destined hb son to death upon 
any 1^ ground than faith and humble obedience to a divine 
commandment, he had meditated a murder and not a sacrifice. 


In our late bloody and lamentable wars how many drew swords 
on either ride, from the purest and most honourable motives ! 
Hew many from the culpable suggestions of ambition, self-seeking, 
and love of plunder t Yet while they marehed in the same ranks, 
and spurred their horses at the same trumpet-sound, the memory 
of the former b dear to us as patriots or loyalists — that of those 
who acted on mean or unworthy promptings, b either execrated 
or forgotten. Once more, 1 warn you, avoid my father — leave 
thb iriand, which will be soon Stated by strange incidents — 
while you stay, be on your guard — distrust every thing— be 
^erioitt of every one, even of those to whom it may seem almost 
impossibly from circumstances, to attach a shadow of suspicion — 
trust not the very stones of the most secret apartment in Holm- 
Peel, for that which hath wings shall cany the matter.” 

Here Alice broke off suddenly, and with a fSuut shriek ; for, 
stepping from behind the stunted copse which had concealed him, 
htei' frither stood unexpectedly before them. 
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The reader cannot have forgotten that this was the second 
time in which the stolen interviews of the lovers had been inter- 
rupted by the unexpected apparition of Major Bridgenortli. On 
this second occasion his countenance exhibited anger mixed with 
solemnity, like that of the spirit to a ghost-seer, whom he upbraids 
with having neglected a charge imposed at ^eir first meeting. 
Even his anger, however, produced no more violent emotion than 
a cold sternness of manner in his speech and action. " I thank 
you, Alice,” ho said to his daughter, “ for the pains you have 
taken to traverse ray designs towards this young man, and 
towards yourself. T thank you for tlie hints you have thrown 
out before my appearance, the suddenness of which alone has 
prevented you from carrying your confidence to a pitch which 
would liaVe placed my life and that of others at the discretion of 
a boy, who, when the cause of God and his country is laid before 
him, has not leisure to think of them, so much is he occupied with 
such a baby-face as thine.” Alice, pale as death, continued 
motionless, with her eyes fixed on tlie ground, without attempting 
the slightest reply to the ironical reproaches of her father. 

“ And you,” continued Major Bridgenorth, turning from his 
daughter to her lover, — “you, sir, havo well repaid the liberal 
confidence which I placed in you witli so little reserve. You I 
have to thank also for some lessons, which may teach me to rest 
satisfied with the churl’s blood which nature has poured into my 
veins, and with the rude nurture which my father allotted 
to me.” 

“ I understand you not, replied Julian Peveril, who, 
feeling the necessity of saying something, could not, at the 
moment, find any thing more fitting to say. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 thank you,” said Major Bridgenorth, in the same 
cold sarcastic tone, “ for liaving sliewn me, that breach of hospi- 
tality, infringement of good faith, and such like peccadilloes, are 
not utterly foreim to tlie mind and conduct of the heir of a 
knightly house of twenty descents. It is a great lesson to me, 
sir: for hitherto 1 had thought with the vulgar, that gentle 
manners went with gentle blood. But perhaps courtesy Is too 
chivalrous a quality to be wasted in intercourse with a round- 
headed fanatic like myself.” 

“ Major Bridgenorth,” said Julian, “ whatever has happened 
in this interview which may have displeased you, has been the 
result of feelings suddenly and strongly animated by the criria of 
the moment — nothing was premeditated.” 

“ Not even your meeting, I suppose t” replied Bridgenoftii, in 
the same cold tone. “ "X^u, sir, wandered hither from Holm- 
Peel — my daughter strolled forth from tiie Black Fort; and 
chance, doubtless, assigned you a meeting by the stone of Goddard 
Crovan ! — Young man, disgrace yourself by no more apologies — 
they are worse man useless. — And you, muden, who, in your 
fear of loring your lover, could verge on betraying what mi|^t 
have cost a mther his life-— begone to your home. 1 wfil talk 
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with you at more leisure, and teach you practically tiiose duties 
which you seem to have forgotten.” 

** On my honour, sir,” said Julian, “ your daughter is guiltless 
of all tliat can offend you ; she resisted every offer which the 
headstrong violence of my passion urged me to press upon her.” 

** And, in brief,” said Bndgenorth, “ I am not to believe that 
you have met iu this remote place of rendezvous by Alice’s 
special appointment 1” 

Peveril knew not what to reply, and Bridgenorth again signed 
with his hand to his daughter to withdraw. 

“ I obey you, father,” said Alice, who had by this time 
recovered from the extremity of her surprise, — "I obey you; 
but Heaven is my witness that you do me more than injustice in 
suspecting me capable of betraying your secrets, even had it been 
necessary to save my own life or that of Julian. That you are 
walking in a dangerous path I well know ; but you do it with your 
eyes open, and are actuated by motives of which you can estimate 
the worth and value. My sole wish was, that this young man 
sliould not enter blindfold on the same perils ; and I had a right 
to warn him, since the feelings by which he is hoodwinked had a 
direct reference to me.” 

“ ’Tis well, minion,” said Bridgenorth, " you have spoken your 
say. Betire, and let me complete the conference which you have 
so considerately commenced.” 

** I go, sir,” said Alice. — Julian, to you my last words are, 
and I would speak them with my last breath — Farewell, and 
caution t” 

She turned from them, disappeared among the underwood, and 
was seen no more. 

**A true specimen of womankind,” said her father, looking 
after her, ** who would give the cause of nations up, rather tliaii 
endanger a hair of her lover’s head. — You, Muter Peveril, 
doubts^, hold her opinion, that the best love is a safe love I” 

** Were danger alone in my way,” said Peveril, much surprised 
at the softened tone in which Bridgenorth made this observation, 
** there are few things which I womd not face to — to — desOrve 
your good opinion.” 

“Or rather to win my daughter’s hand,” said Bridgenorth. 
“ Well, yoimg man, one thing has pleased me in your conduct, 
though of much 1 Imve my reasons to complain — one thing hu 
pleased me. You have surmounted that bounding wall of aristO' 
cratical pride, in which your father, and, T suppose, his fathers, 
remainea imprisoned, as in the precincts of a ^dal fortress — 
you have leaped over this barrier, and shewn yourself not un- 
willing tP ally yourself with a family, whom your fiidier spurns 
as low-bom and ignoble.” 

However favourable this speech sounded towards sueoess in 
his suit, it so broadly stated the consequences of that success so 
far as his parents were concerned, that Julian frit it in the last 
degree difficult to reply. At length, perceiving that Major 
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Bridgenorth seemed resdved quietly to await his answer, he 
mustered up courage to say, "The feelings which I entertain 
towards your daughter. Master Bridgenorth, are of a nature to 
supersede many other considerations, to whidi, in any other case, 
T should feel it ray duty to give the most reverential attention. 
1 will not disguise from you, that my father's prejudices against 
such a match would be very strong ; but I devoutly believe tliey 
would disappear when he came to know the merit of Alice 
Bridgenorth, and to be sensible tluit she only could make his sou 
happy.” 

" In the meanwhile, you are desirous to complete the union 
which you propose without the knowledge of your parents, and 
take the chance of their being hereafter reconciled to it ? So I 
understand, from the proposal which you made but lately to my 
daughter.” 

The turns of human nature, and of human passion, are so 
irregular and uncertain, that although Julian had but a few 
minutes before urged to Alice a private marriage, and an elope- 
ment to the continent) as a measure upon which the whole happi- 
ness of his life depended, the proposal seemed not to him half so 
delightful when stated by the calm, cold, dictatorial accents of her 
father. It sounded no longer like the dictates of ardent passion, 
throwing all other considerations aside, but as a distinct surrender 
of the mgnity of his house to one who seemed to consider their 
relative situation as the triumph of Bridgenorth over Pevcril. 
He was mute for a moment, in the vain attempt to shape his 
answer so as at once to intimate acquiescence in what Bridge- 
north stated, aud a vindication of his own regard for his parents, 
and for the honour of his house. 

This delay gave rise to suspicion, and Bridgenorth’s eye 
gleamed, and his lip quivered, while he gave vent to it. " Hark 
ye, young man — deal openly with me in this matter, if you 
would not have me think you the execrable villain who would 
liave seduced an unhappy girl, under promises which he never 
designed to fulfil. Let me but suspect this, and you shall see, on 
the spot, how far your pride and your pedigree will preserve you 
against the just vengeance of a father.” 

"You do me wrong,” said Peveril — "you do me infinite 
wrong. Major Bridgenorth. I am incapable of the infamy which 
you allude to. The proposal I made to your daughter was as 
sincere as ever was offered by man to woman. 1 only hesitated, 
because you think it necessary to examine me so vejy closely ; 
and to possess yourself of all my purposes and sentiments, in 
their fullest extent, without explaining to me the tendency of 
your own.” 

" Your proposal, then, shapes itself thus,” said Bridgenorth : 
— You are willing to lead my only child into exile her 
native ooontiy, to give her a claim to kindness and protection 
from your &mily, wbidi you know will be disregarded, on condi- 
tion I consent to bestow her hand on you, with a fortune sufficient 

VOl. XV. K 
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to have matched that of your ancestors, when they had most 
reason to boast of their wealth. This, young man, seems no 
equal bargain. And yet,” he continued, after a momentary 
pause, “ so little do I value the goods of this world, that it might 
not be utterly beyond thy power to reconcile me to the match 
which you have proposed to me, however unequal it may 
appear.” 

“ Show me but the means whieli can propitiate your favour. 
Major Bridgenorth,” said Peveril, — “for I will not doubt that 
they will be consistent with my honour and duty, — and you shall 
soon see how eagerly I will obey your directions, or submit to 
your conditions.” 

“ They are summed in few words,” answered Bridgenorth. 

Be an honest man, and the friend of your country.” 

“No one lias ever doubted,” replied Peveril, “ that I am 
both.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the Major ; “ no one has, as yet, seen 
you shew yourself citlier. Interrupt me not — I question not 
your will to be both; but you have hitherto neither had die 
light nor the opportunity necessary for the display of your prin- 
ciples, or the service of your country. You have lived when an 
apatliy of mind, succeeding to the agitations of the Civil War, 
had made men indifferent to state affairs, and more willing to 
cultivate their own ease, than to stand in the gap when the 
Lord was pleading with Israel. But we are Engli^inen ; and 
with us such unnatural lethargy cannot continue lung. Already, 
many of those who most deaired the return of Charles Stewart, 
regard him as a King whom Heaven, importuned by our en- 
treaties, gave to us in His anger. His unlimited license — an 
example so readily followed by the young tuid the gay around 
him — has disgusted the minds of all sober and thinking men. 
1 had sot now held conference with you in tliis intimate fashion, 
were I not aware tliat you. Master Julian, were free from such 
stain of the times. Heaven, that rendered the King’s course of 
lii^nse fruitful, had denied issue to his bed of wedlock ; and in 
tlie gloomy and stem character of his bigoted successor, we 
already see what sort of mouarch shall succeed to the crown of 
England. This is a critical period, at which it necessarily 
becomes the duty of all men to step forward, each in bis degree, 
and aid in resouing the countiy which gave us birth.” Peveril 
remembered the warning which he had received from Alice, and 
bent his eyes on the ground, without returning any reply. “ How 
is it, young man,” continued Bridgenorth, after a pause — “so 
young as^ ffidu and bound by no lies of kindr^ profligacy 
with the enomies of your country, you can be already hardened 
io the claims she may form on you at this crisis 1” 

“ 2t were easy to answer you generally. Major Bridgenorth,” 
replied Peveril — “ It were easy to say that my country cannot 
make a claim on me which I will not promptly answer at the 
risk of lands and life. But in dealing thus generally, we should 
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but deceive each other. What is the nature of this call ? By 
whom is it to be sounded 1 And what are to be the results ! for 
I tliink you have already seen enou|rh of the evils of civil war, to 
be wary of again awakening its terrors in a peaceful and happy 
country.” 

** They that are drenched with poisonous narcotics,” said the 
Major, ” must bo awakened by their physicians, though it were 
with the sound of the trumpet. Better that men should die 
bravely, with their arms in tlieir hands, like free-born English- 
men, tlian that they should slide into the bloodless but dis- 
honoured grave which slavery opens for its vassals — But it is 
not of war that.l was about to speak,” he added, assuming a 
milder tone. “ The evils of which England now complains, are 
such as can be remedied by the wholesome administration of 
her own laws, even in the state in which they are still suffered 
to exist. Have these laws not a right to the support of every 
individual who lives under Itliem ? Have they not a right to 
yours ?” 

As he seemed to pause for an answer, Peveril replied, “ I 
have to learn, Major Bridgcnorth, how the laws of Eiighiiid 
have become so far weakened as to require such support as 
mine. When that is made plain to me, no man will more 
willingly discharge the duty of a faithful liegeman to the law 
as well as the King. But the laws of England are under tlie 
guardianship of upright and learned judges, and of a gracious 
monarch.” 

“And of a House of Commons,” interrupted Bridgenortb, 
“no longer doting upon restoreil monarchy, but awakened, as 
with a peal of thunder, to the perilous state of our religion, and 
of our freedom. I appeal to }onr own consciejice, Julian 
Feveril, whether this awakening hath not been in time, since 
you yourself know, and none better than you, the secret but 
rapid strides which Rome has made to erect her Dagoii of idolatry 
within our Protestant land.” 

Here Julian seeing, or tliinking he saw, the drift of Bridge- 
north’s suspicions, hastened to exculpate himself from the 
tliought of favouring the Roman Catholic religion. “ It is true,” 
lie said, “ 1 have been educated in a family where that faith is 
professed by one honoured individual, and tliat 1 have since 
travelled in Popish countries but even for these very reasons 
I have seen Popery too closely to be friendly to its tenets. Thu 
bigotry of the laymen — the persevering arts of the priesUiood — 
the perpetual intrigue for the extension of the forms wiUiout 
the spint of religion the usurpation of that church over the 
consciences of men and her impious pretensions to infalUbility, 
are as inconsistent to my mind as they can seem to yours, with 
common sense, rational liberty, freedom of conscience, and pure 
religion.” 

” Spoken like the son of your excellent motlier,” siud Bridge- 
north, grasping his hand ; “ for whose sake 1 have consented to 
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endure so much from your house unrequited, even vrhen the 
of requital were in my own hand.** 

« It was indeed from the instructions of that excellent parent,’* 
said Peveril, « that I was enabled, in my early youth, to resist and 
repel the insidious attacks made upon my religious faith by the 
Catholic priests into whose company I was necessarily thrown. 
Like lier, I trust to live and die in the faith of the reformed Church 
of England.*' 

" The Church of England !** said Bridgenorth, dropping his 
young friend’s hand, but presently resuming it — “Alas! that 
church, as now constituted, usurps scarcely less than Borne her- 
self upon men’s consciences and liberties ; yet, out of the weakness 
of this half-reformed church, may God be pleased to work out 
deliverance to England, and praise to Himself. I must not forget, 
that one whose services have been in the cause incalculable, wears 
the garb of an English priest, and hath had Episcopal ordination. 
It is not for us to challenge the instrument, so that our escape is 
achieved from the net of the fowler. Enough, that I find thee 
not as yet enlightened with the purer doctrine, but prepared to 
profit by it when the spark shall reach tlice. Enough, in especial, 
that I find thee willing to uplift thy testimony, to cry aloud 
and spare not, against the errors and arts of tlie Church of 
Rome. But remember, what thou hast now said, tliou wilt soon 
be called upon to justify, in a manner the most solemn — the most 
awful.” 

“What I have said,*’ replied Julian Peveril, “being the un- 
biassed sentiments of my heart, shall, upon no proper occasion, 
want die support of my open avowal } and I tliink it strange you 
should doubt me so far.” 

“ I doubt thee not, my young friend,” said Bridgenorth ; “ and 
I trust to see that name rank high amongst tliose by whom the 
prey shall be rent from the mighty. At present, thy prejudices 
occupy tliy mind like the strong keeper of the house mentioned 
in Scripture. But there shall come a stronger than ho, and make 
forcible entry, displaying on the battlements that sign of faith in 
which alone there is found salvation. — Watch, hope, and pray, 
that the hour may come.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, which was first broken 
by Peveril. “ You have spoken to me in riddles. Major Bridge- 
north ; and I have asked ^ou for no explanation. Listen to a 
caution on my part, given with the most sincere good-will. Take a 
hint firom me, and believe it, tiiough it is darkly expressed. You 
are here — at least are believed to be here — on an errand 
daageroqs to the Lord of the island. That danger will be retorted 
on yonrself, if you make Man long your place of re^dence. Be 
warned, and depart in time.” 

“ And leave my daughter to the guardianship of Julian Peveril ! 
Runs not your counsel so, young man !” answered Bridgenorth. 
“ Trust my safety, Julian, to my own prudence. I have been 
accustomed to guide myself through worse dangers than now 
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environ me. But 1 thank you for your caution, which I am will- 
ing to believe was at least partly disinterested.” 

We do not, then, part in anger !” said Peveril. 

" Not in anger, my son,” said Bridgenorth, ** but in love and 
strong affection. For my daughter, thou must forbear every 
thought of seeing her, save through mo. 1 accept not thy suit, 
neither do 1 reject it ; only this T intimate to you, that he who 
would be my son, must first shew himself the true and loving child 
of his oppressed and deluded country. Farewell ; do not answer 
me now, thou art yet in the gall of bitterness, and it may bo that 
strife (which I desire not) should fall between us. Thou shalt 
hear of me sooner tlian thou thinkest for.” 

He shook Feveiil heartily by the hand, and again bid him fare- 
well, leaving him under the confused and mingled impression of 
pleasure, doubt, and wonder. Not a little surprised to find him- 
self so far in the good graces of Alice’s father, that his suit was 
even favoured with a sort of negatf^e encouragement, he could 
not help suspecting, as well from the language of the daughter as 
of the mther, that Bridgenorth was desirous, as the price of his 
favour, that he should adopt some line of conduct inconsistent with 
the principles in which he had been educated. 

** You need not fear, Alice,” he said in his heart ; ^ not even 
your hand would I purchase % aught which resembled unworthy 
or truckling compliance with tenets which my heart disowns ; and 
well 1 know, were 1 mean enough to do so, even the authority of 
thy father were insufficient to compel thee to the ratification of 
so mean a bargain. But let me hope better tilings. Bridgenorth, 
though strong-minded and sagacious, is haunted by the fears of 
Popery, which are the bugbears of his sect. My residence in tlie 
family of the Countess of Derby is more than enough to inspire 
him, with suspicions of my faith, from which, thank Heaven, 1 can 
vindicate myself with truth and a good conscience.” 

So thinking, he again adjusted tlie ^rths of his palfrey, replaced 
the bit whidi he had slipped out of its mouth, that it might feed 
at liberty, and mounting, pursued his way back to the C^tle of 
Holm-Pee4 where he could not help fearing that something extra- 
ordinary might have happened in his absence. 

But the old pile soon rose before him, serene, and sternly still, 
amid the sleeping ocean. The banner, which indicated that the 
Lord of Man held residence within its ruinous precincts hung 
motionless by the ensign-staff. The sentmels walked to and 
on their posts, and hummed or whistled their Manx airs. Leav- 
ing his faithful companion. Fairy, in the village as before, Julian 
entered the Castle, and found within in the same state of 
quietness and good order which extenial appearances had an- 
nounced. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

Kow rede me, rede me, brother dear, 

Tnrougtiont Merry Englund, 

Whero will I find a messenger. 

Betwixt us two to send 

Ballad qfKing Ettmere, 

Julian’s first rencounter, after re-entering the Cattle, nas 
with its young Lord, who received him with his usual kindness 
and lightness of humour. 

“ Thrice welcome, Sir Knight of Dames,” said the Earl ; 

here jou rove gallantly, and at free will, through our dominions, 
fulfilling of appointments, and achieving amorous adventures; 
while we are condemned to Ht in our ro^al halls, as dull and as 
immovable as if our Majesty was carved on the stern ol some 
Manx smuggling dogger, and christened the King Arthur of 
Ramsey.” 

“ Nay, in th.at case you would take the sea,” said Julian, “ and 
so enjoy travel and adventure enough.” 

“ Oh, but suppose me wind-bound, or detained in harbour by 
a revenue pink, or ashore, if you like it, and lying high and dry 
upon tho sand. Imagine the royal image in the dullest of all 
predicaments, and you have not equalled mine ” 

“ 1 am happy to hear, at least, that you have had no disagree- 
able employment,” said Julian ; ** tlie nioriiiug’s alarm, has blown 
over, 1 suppose 1” 

** In faith it has, Julian ; and our close inquiries cannot find 
an^ cause for the apprehended insurrection. 1 nut Bridgenortli 
is m tli^ island seems certain ; but private affairs of consiequence 
are alleged as tlie cause of his visit ; and 1 am not desirous to 
have him arrested unless I could prove some roal-practices against 
him and his companions. In fact, it would seem we had taken 
the alarm too soon. My mother speaks of consulting you on tile 
subject, Julian ; and I will not anticipate her solemn communi- 
cation. It will be partly apologctical, 1 suppose ; for we begin 
to til ink our retreat rather unrojal, and that, like the wicked, we 
have tied when no man pursued. This idea afflicts my motJier, 
who, as a C^ueen-Dowager, a Queen-Regent, a heroine, and a 
woman in general, would be extremely mortified to think tiiat 
her precipitate retreat hither had exposed her to tiie ridicule of 
the islanders ; and she is disconcerted and out of humour accor- 
tUugly. In the meanwhile, my sole amusement has been tlie 
grimaces and fantastic gestures of that a]>e Feuella, who is more 
out of humour, and mora absurd, in consequence, tlian you ever 
saw her. Morris says, it is because you pii^ed her down stairs, 
Julian — how is tiiat !” 

“ Nay, Morris has miareported me,” answered Julian ; " I did 
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but lift her up stairs to be rid of her importunity ; for she chose, 
in her way, to contest my going abroad in such an obstinate 
manner, that I had no other mode of getting rid of her.” 

<*She must have supposed your departure, at a moment so 
critical, was dangerous to the state of our garrison,” answered 
the Earl ; it sliews how dearly she esteems my mother’s safety, 
how highly she rates your prowess. But, thank Heaven, there 
sounds the dinner>bell. 1 would the philosophers, who find a 
sin and waste of time in good cheer, could devise us any pastime 
half so agreeable.” 

The meal which the young Earl had tlius longed for, as a 
means of consuming a portion of the time which hung heavy on 
his hands, was soon over ; as soon, at least, as the habitual and 
stately formality of the Countess’s household permitted. She 
herself, accompanied by her gentlewomen and attendants, retired 
early after the tables wore drawn ; and the young gentlemen 
were left to their own company. Wine had, for the moment, no 
charms for either ; for tlie Earl was out of spirits from ennui, 
and impatience of his monotonous and solitary course of life; and 
tlie events of tlie day had ^iven Peveril too much matter for 
reflection, to permit his starting amusing or interesting topics of 
conversation. After having passed the flask iu silence betwixt 
them once or twice, they withdrew each to a separate embrasure 
of tlie windows of the dining apartment, which, such was the 
extreme tliickness of tlie wall, were deep cnuiigli to atford a 
solitary recess, separated, as it were, from the chamber itself. 
In one of these sat the I^rl of Derby, busied in looking over 
some of the new publications which had been forwarded from 
London ; and at intervals confessing how little power or interest 
those had for him, by yawning fearfully as he looked out on the 
solitary expanse of waters, which, save from the flight of a flock 
of sea-gulls, or of a solitaxy cormorant, offered so little of variety 
to engage his attention. 

Peveril, on his part, held a pamphlet also in his hand, without 
giving, or affecting to ^ve it, even his occasional attention. His 
whole soul turned upon the interview which he had had that day 
with Alice Bridgenorth, and with her father ; while he in vain 
endeavoured to form any hypothesis which could explain to him 
why the daughter, to whom he had no reason to think himself 
indifferent, i^ould have been so suddenly desirous of their eternal 
separation, while her father, whose opposition be so much dreaded, 
seemed to be at least tolerant of his addresses. He could only 
suppose, in explanation, that Major Bridgenorth had some plan 
in iiroBpeci^ which it was in his own power to farther or to impede; 
while, irom tlie demeanour, and indeed the language, of Alice, 
he had but too much reason to apprehend tiiat her father’s favoor 
wuld only be conciliated by something, on his own part, approach- 
ing to dereliction of principle. But by no conjecture which he 
could form, could he make the least guess concerning the nature 
of that compliance, of which Bridgenorth seemed desirous. He 
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could not imagine, notwithstanding Alice had spoken of treachery, 
that her father would dure to propose to him uniting in any plan 
by which the safety of the Countess, or the security of her little 
kingdom of Man, was to be endangered. This carried such 
indelible disgrace in the front, that he could not suppose the scheme 
proposed to him by any who was not prepared to defend witli 
his sword, upon the spot, so flagrant an insult offered to his 
honour. And such a proceeding was totally inconsistent with 
the conduct of Major Bridgenortli in every other respect, besides 
his being too calm and cold-blooded to permit of his putting a 
mortal affront upon the son of his old neighbour, to whose mother 
he confessed so much of obligation. 

While Peveril in vain endeavoured to extract something like 
a probable theory out of the hinhi thrown out by the father and by 
the daughter — not without the additional and lover-like labour 
of endeavouring to reconcile his passion to his honour and con- 
science — he felt something gently pull him by the cloak. He 
unclasped his arms, which, in meditation, had been folded on 
his bosom \ and withdrawing his eyes from tlie vacant prospect 
of sea-coast and sea which uiey perused, without much conscious- 
ness upon what they rested, he beheld beside him the little dumb 
maiden, the elfin Fenella. She was seated on a low cushion or 
stool, with which she had nestled close to Pevenrs side, and 
had remained there for a short space of time, expecting, no 
doubt, ho would become conscious of her presence ; until, tired 
of remaining unnoticed, tJie at length solicited his attention 
in the manner which we have desexibed. Startled out of bis 
reverie by this intimation of her prescTire, he looked down, and 
could not, without interest, bthold this singular and helpless 
being. 

Her hair was unloosened, and rtreamed over her shoulders in 
sucli lengtli, that much of it lay upon the ground, and in such 
quantity, that it formed a dark veil, or shadow, not only around 
her face, but over her whole slender and minute form. From 
tile profusion of her tresses looked furtii her small and dark, but 
well-formed features, together with the large and brilliant bhkck 
eyes ; and her whole countenance was composed into tiie burr- 
ing look of one who is doubtful of the reception she is about to 
meet with from a valued friend, while site confesses a faulty [deads 
an apology, or solicits a reconciliation. In siiort, the whde 
face was so much olive with expresrion, tixat Julian, though her 
aspect was so familiar to him, could hardly persuade himself but 
that her countenance was entirely new. The wild, fantastic, 
elvh^ vivacity of tiie features, seemed totally vanished, and had 
giimi place to a sorrowful, tender, and pathetic cast of counter 
nance, aided by tiie expression of the large dark eyes, which, as 
they wore turned up towards Julian, glistened with nunsture, that, 
nevertheless, did not overflow the eyelids. 

Conceiving that her unwonted manner arose from a recollec- 
tion of the &pute which had tak«i place betwixt them in the 
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morning, Peveril was anxious to restore the little midden’s gaiety, 
by ma^g her sensible that there dwelt on his mind no unpleas- 
ing recollection of their quarrel. He smiled kindly, and shook 
her hand in one of his ; while, with the familiarity of one who 
had known her ^rom childhood, he stroked down her long dark 
tresses witli the other. She stooped her head, as if ashamed, and, 
at the same time, gratified with his caresses — and he was thus 
induced to continue them, until, under the veil of her rich and 
abundant locks, he suddenly felt his other hand, which she still 
held fast in hers, slightly touched with her lips, and, at the same 
time, moistened with a tear. 

At once, and for the first time in his life, the danger of being 
misinterpreted in his familiarity with a creature to whom the usual 
modes of explanation wei'e a blank, occurred to Julian’s mind ; 
and, hastily withdrawing his hand, and changing his posture, he 
asked of her, by a sign which custom had rendered familiar, 
whether she brought any message to him from the Countess. In 
au instant Fenella’s whole deportment was changed. She started 
up, and arranged herself in her seat with the rapidity of light- 
ning ; and, at the same moment, with one turn of her hand, braided 
her length of locks into a natural head-dress of the most beauti- 
ful kind. There was, indeed, when she looked up, a blush still 
visible on her dark features ; but their melancholy and languid 
expression had given place to that of wild and restless vivacity, 
which was most common to tliem. Her eyes gleamed with more 
than their wonted fire, and her glances were more piercingly wild 
and unsettled than usual. To Julian’s inquiry, she answerra, by 
laying her hand on her heart — a motion by which she always 
indicated the Countess — and rising, and takmg the direction of 
her apartment, she made a sign to Julian to follow her. 

Tho distance was not great betwixt the dining apartment and 
that to which Peveril now followed his mute guide ; yet, in going 
thither, he had time enough to suffer cruelly from the sudden 
suspicion, that this unhappy girl had misinterpreted the uniform 
kindness with which he had treated her, and hence come to regard 
him wito feelings more tender than those which belong to friend- 
ship. The misery which such a passion was likely to occasion to 
a creature in her helpless situation, and actuated by such lively 
feelings, was great enough to make him refuse credit to tiie sus- 
picion which pressed itself upon his mind ; while, at the same time, 
he formed the internal resolution so to conduct himself towards 
Fenella, as to check such misplaced sentiments, if indeed she un- 
happily entertained tiiem towards him. 

When they reached the Countess’s apartment, they found her 
with writing implements, and many sealed letters, before her. 
She received Jumm with her usual kindness ; and Imving caused 
him to he seated, beckoned to the mote to resume her neMle. In 
an instant Fenella was seated at an embroidering-frame ; where, 
but for the movement of her dexterous finaerB, she mi^t have 
seemed a statue, so little did she move fromher work, eitoer hesd 
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or eye. As her infirmity rendered her presence no bar to the 
most confidential conversation, the Countess proceeded to address 
Peveril as if they had been literally alone together. 

" Julian,” slie said, ** I am not now about to complain to you of 
the sentiments and conduct of Derby. He is your friend — he is 
my sou. He has kindness of heart and vivacity of talent ; and 
yet ” 

Dearest lady,” said Peveril, “ why will you distress yourself 
with fixing your eye on deficiencies which arise ratlier from a 
change of times nnd manners, than any degeneracy of my noble 
friend 1 Let him be once engaged in liis duty, whetlier in peace 
or war, and let me pay the penalty if he acquits not himself 
becoming his high station.” 

" Ay,” replied the Countess ; “ but when will the call of duty 
prove superior to that of the most idle or trivial indulgence which 
can serve to drive over the lazy hour ? His father was of anotlier 
mould ; and how often was it my lot to entreat that he would 
spare, from the rigid discharge of those duties which his high 
station imposed, the relaxation absolutely necessary to recruit his 
health and liis spirits !” 

“ Still, my dearest lady,” said Peveril, “ you must allow, that 
the duties to which tlie times summoned your late honoured lord, 
were of a more stirring, as well as a more peremptory cast, tlian 
tliose which await your son.” 

“ I know not that,” said tlie Countess. “ The wheel appears 
to be again revolving ; and the present period is not unlikely to 
bring b^k such eceues as my younger years witnessed. — Well, 
be it so ; they will not find Charlotte de la Tremoiiille broken in 
spirit, though depressed by years. It was even on this subject I 
would speak with you, my young friend. Since our first early 
acquaintance — when I saw your gallant behaviuur as I issued 
fortli to ^ur childish oye, like an apparition, from my place of 
concealment in your faUier’s castle — it has pleased me to think 
you a true son of Stanley and Peveril. I tnut your nurture in 
tliis family has been ever suited to the esteem in which I hold 
you. — Nay, I desire no thanks. — I have to require of you, in 
return, a piece of service, not perhaps entirely safe to yourself, 
but which, as times are circumstanced, no person is so well able 
to render to my house.” 

“ You have been ev^r my good and noble lady,” answered 
Peveril, “as well as niy kind, and 1 may say maternal, protec- 
tress. You have a right to command tlie blood of Stanley in 
the veina of every one — You have a thousand rights to command 
it in mine.”* 

“ My advices from England,” said the Countess, “ resemble 
mom the dreams of a sick man, tlian tlie regular information 
which I might liave expected from such correspondents as mine ; 
— thw expressions are like those of men who walk in tlieir sleep, 

* Tfie reader cannot liave forgotten that the Earl of Derby was head of the 
groat twiue of Stanley. 
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and speak by snatches of what passes in tlieir dreams. It is said, 
a plot, real or fictitious, has been detected amongst the Catholics, 
which has spread far wider and more uncontrollable terror, than 
timt of the fifth of November. Its outlines seem utterly incre- 
dible, and aiv only supported b> the evidence of wretches, tlie 
meanest and most worthless in the creation ; yet it is received 
by the credulous people of England nitli tlie most undoubtuig 
belief.” 

** This is a singular delusion, to rise without some real ground,’^ 
answered Julian. 

“ I am no bigot, cousin, though a Catholic,” replied tlie Coun- 
tess. “ I have long feared that the well-meant zeal of our priesta 
fur increasing converts, would draw on them the suspicion of tlie 
Eughsii nation. These efforts have been renewed with double 
enei^y since the Duke of York conformed to the Catholic faith ^ 
and the same event has doubled the hate and jealousy of the Pro- 
testants. So far, I fear, there may be just cause for suspicion, 
that tlie Duke is a better Catliolic than an Englishman, and that 
bigotry has involved him, as avarice, or tlie needy greed of a 
prodigal, has engaged his brotlicr, in relations w'ith I’rance, 
whereof England may have too much reason to complain. But 
the gross, thick, and palpable fabrications of conspiracy and 
murder, blood and fire — the imaginary armies — the intended 
raa'^sucres — form a collection of falsehoods, that one would have 
thought indigestible, even by the coarse appetite of die vulgar for 
the marvellous and horrible ;but which are, nevertheless, received 
as truth by both Houses of Parliament, and questioned by no one 
wlio IS desirous to escape the odious appellation of friend to tlie 
bloody Papists, and lavotirer of their iniernal schemes of cruelty.” 

But what say those who are most likely to be affected by these 
wild reports !” said Julian, ^ What say the English Catholics 
thenuK*! ves I — a num^-ous and wealthy body, comprising so many 
noble names 1” 

Their hearts are dead within them,” saul the Countess. 

“ Tliey are like sheep penned up in the shambles, that the butciier 
may take his choice among tliem. In the obscure and brief 
communications which I have had by a secure band, they do but 
auticipate their own utter nun, and ours — so general is the 
depression, so universal tlie despair.” 

“But the King,” said Peveril, — “the King and tiie Protes- 
tant royalists — what say they to tins growing tempest f” 

“ Charles,” replied the Countess, “ witli his usual selfish pru- 
dence, truckles to the storm ; and will let cord and axe do thehr 
work on the most innocent men in his dominions, rather than lose 
an liour of pleasure in attempting their rescue. And, for the 
royalists, either they have caught me general delirium which has 
seized on Protestants in genei^, or they stand aloof and neutral, 
afraid to shew any interest in the unhappy Catholics, lest they bo 
judged altogether such os themselves, and abettors of the fearful 
conspiracy in which they are alleged to be engaged. In fact, I 
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cannot blame them. It is hard to expect that mere compaasion 
for a persecuted sect — or, what is yet more rare, an abstract 
love of justice — should be. powerful enough to engage men to 
expose themselves to the awakened fury of a whole people ; for, 
in the present state of general agitation, whoever disbelieves the 
least tittle of the enormous improbabilities which have been accu- 
mulated by these wretched informers, is instantly hunted down, 
as one who would smother the discovery of the Plot. It is indeed 
an awful tempest : and, remote as we he from its sphere, we must 
expect soon to fei I its effects.” 

“ Lord Derby already told me something of this,” said Julian ; 
^ and that there were agents in this island whose object was to 
excite insurrection.” 

“ Yes,” answered the Countess, and her eve flashed fire as she 
spoke ; "and had my advice been listened to, they had been 
apprehended in the very fact ; and so dealt with, as to be a 
warning to all others how they sought this independent principa- 
lity on such an errand. But my son, who is generally so culpably 
negligent of his own affairs, was pleased to assume the manage- 
ment of them upon this crisis.” 

" 1 am happy to learn, madam,” answered Peveril, " tliat the 
measures of precaution which my kinsman has adopted, have 
had the complete effect of disconcerting the conspiracy.” 

" For the present, Julian ; but they should have been such as 
would have made the boldest tremble to think of such infringe- 
ment of our rights in future. But Derby’s present plan is fraught 
with greater danger ; and yet there is something in it of gallantry, 
which has my sympathy.” 

" What is it, madam 1” inquired Julian, anxiously ; " and in 
what can I aid it, or avert its dangers I” 

" He purposes,” said the Countess, " instantly to set forth for 
London.* He is, he says, not mei-ely the feudal chief of a small 
island, but one of the noble Peers of England, who must not 
remain in the security of an obscure and distant castle, when his 
name, or that of Ins mother, is slandered before his Prince and 
people. He will take his place, he says, in the House of Lords, 
and publicly demand justice for the insult tlirown on bis house, 
by perjured and interested mtnessos.” 

" It is a generous resolution, and worthy of my friend,” said 
Julian PeveriL " I will go wiUi him, and share his &te, be it 
what may.” 

“ Anus, foolish boy !” answered the Countess, " as well may you 
lidc a huuny lion to feel compassion, as a prejudiced and furious 

S to do justice. They are like the madman at the height of 
, who murders without compunction his best and dearest 
; and only wonders and wails over his own cruelty, when 
he is recovered from his delirium.” 

" Pardon me, dearest lady,” mid Julian, " this cannot be. The 
noble and generous people of England cannot be thus strangely 
ndried. whatevsr prepossessions may be current among the 
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hiore vulgar, the Houses of Legislature cannot be deeply infected 
by them — Acy will remember their own dignity.’* 

" Alas ! cousin,” answered the Countess, “ when did English- 
men, even of tlie highest degree, remember any thing, when 
hurried away by tlie violence of pi^y feeling 1 Even those who 
have too much sense to believe in tlie incredible fictions which 
gull tho multitude, will beware how they expose them, if their 
own political party can gain a momentary advantage by their 
being accredit^. It is amongst such, too, fiiat your kinsman has 
found friends aud associates. Neglecting the old friends of his 
house, as too grave and formal companions for the humour of the 
times, his intercourse has been with the versatile Shaftesbury — 
the mercurial Buckingham — men who would not hesitate to 
sacrifice to the popular Moloch of the day, whatsoever or whom- 
soever, whose ruin could propitiate the deity. — Forgive a 
mother’s tears, kinsman ; but 1 see the scaffold at Bolton again 
erected. If Derby goes to London while these bloodhounds are 
in full cry, obnoxious as he is, and f have made him by my reli- 
^ous faidi, and my conduct in this island, he dies his father’s 

death. And yet upon what other course to resolve t ” 

Let me go to London, madam,” said Peveril, much moved by 
tlie distress of his patroness ; ‘‘your ladyship was wont to rely 
something on my judgment. I will act for the best — will com- 
municate with those whom you point out to me, and only with 
them ; and I trust soon to send you information that this delusion, 
however strong it may now be, is m the course of passing away ; 
ut tho worst, I can apprize you of the danger, should it menace 
the Earl or yourself ; and may be able also to point out the means 
by winch it may be eluded.” 

The Countess listened with a countenance in which the anxiety 
of maternal aficction, which prompted her to embrace Peveril’s 
generous offer, struggled with her native dlsintexestcd and gene- 
ous disposition. “ Think what you ask of me, Julian,” she replied, 
with a sigh. “ Would you have me expose the life of my friend’s 
son to those perils to which I refuse my own t — No, never t” 

“ Nay, but, madam,” replied Julian, “ I do not run the same 
risk — ray person is not known in London — my situation, though 
not obscure in my own country, is too little known to bo noticed 
in that huge assemblage of aJl that is noble and wealthy. No 
whisper, I presume, however indirect, has connected my name 
With the alleged conspiracy. I am a Protestant, above all ; and 
can be accused of no intercourse, direct or indirect, writh tbe 
Church of Rome. My connections also lie amongst niose, who, 
if they do not, or cannot, befriend me, cannot at least be dange- 
rous to me. In a word, I run no danger where the Earl mi^t 
incur great peril.” 

“ Alas I” said the Countess of Derby, "all this generottt reason- 
ing may be true ; but it could only be listened to by a widowed 
motiier. Selfish as I am, I cannot but refieetthat my kinswoman 
has, in all events the support of an aflbetionate husband— sueh 
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is the interested reasoning to which we are not ashamed to subject 
oar better feeling I” 

Do not call it so, madam,” answered Peveril ; “ think of me 
but as the younger brotlier of ray kinsman. You have ever done 
by me tlie duties of a mother ; and have a right to my filial 
service, were it at a risk ten times ^ater than a journey to 
London, to inquire into the temper of the times. 1 wiU instantly' 
go and announce my departui'e to the Earl.” 

“ Stay, Julian,” said the Countess ; " if you must make this 
journey in our behalf, — and, alas ! I have not generosity enough 
to refuse your noble profier, — you must go alone, and without 
communication with Derby. 1 know him well ; his lightness of 
mind is free from selfish baseness ; and for the world, would ho 
not suffer you to leave Man without his company. And if he 
went with you, your noble and disinterested kindness would be of 
no avail — you would but shai'o his ruin, as tiie swimmer who 
attempts to save a drowning man is involved in his fate, if he 
permit the sufferer to grapple witli him.” 

It shall be a.<j you please, madam,” said Peveril. “ 1 am 
ready to depart upon lialt an hour’s notice.” 

" This night, then,” said the Countess, after a moment’s pause 
“ this night I will an'ange the most secret means of carrying 
your generous project into effect ; for 1 would not excite tha*' 
prejudice against you, which will instantly arise, were it knowi > 
you had so lately left this island, and its Popish ladv. Yot 
will do well, perhaps, to use a feigned name in l4ondon.” 

« Pardon me, madam,” said Julian ; ‘‘ I will do nothing that 
can draw on me unnecessary attention ; but to bear a feigned 
name, or affect any disguise beyond living with extreme privacy, 
would, I think, be unwise as well as unworthy ; and what, if 
challenged, 1 might find some difficulty in assigning a reason for, 
consistent witli perfect fairness of intentions.” 

“I believe you are right,” answered the Countess, after a 
moment’s consideration ; and then added, ^ You propose, doubt* 
less, to pass through Derbyshice, and visit Martindale Castle 1” 

« I diould wish it, madam, certainly,” replied Peveril, “ did 
time permit, and circumstances render it advisable.” 

‘*Of that,” said the Countess, "you must yourself judge. 
Despatch is, doubtless, desirable ; on the otlier band, arriving 
from your own (aniily*seat, you will be less an object of doul>t 
and Buqiicion, tllan ii you posted up from hence, without even 
visiting your parents. You must be guided in tiiis, — in aU,-~ 
by your own prudence. Go,, my dearest son — for to me you 
should be dear.ss a son — go, and prepare for your journey. 1 
will get ready some despatches, and a supply of money — Nay, do 
not object. Am I not your modier ; and are you not discharging 
a son’s duty I Dispute not my right of defraying your expenses. 
Nor is this all ; for, as I must trust your seal and prudence to act 
in our behalf when occasion shall demand, I will furnish you with 
^fbetual recommendations to our friends and kindred, entreating 
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and enjoining them to render %vhatever aid you may require, 
either for your own protection, or the advancement of what you 
may propose in our favour.” 

Peveni made no farther opposition to an arrangement, which 
in trutli the moderate state of his own finances rendered almost 
indispensable, ' unless with his father’s assistance ; and the 
Countess put into his hand bills of exchange to the amount of two 
hundred pounds, upon a merchant in the city. She then dismissed 
Julian for the space of an hour ; after which, she said, she must 
again require his presence. 

The preparations for his journey were not of a nature to divert 
the thoughts which speedily pressed on him. He found that 
half an hour’s 'conversation Imd once more completely changed 
his immediate prospects and plans for the future. He had 
offered to the Countess of Derby a service, which her uniform 
kindness had well deserved at his hand ; but, by her accepting it, 
he was upon the point of being separated from Alice Bridgnorth, 
at a time when she was become dearer to him than ever, by her 
avowal of mutual passion. Her image rose before him, such as 
he had that day pressed her to his bosom — her voice was in bis 
•ear, and seemed to ask whetlier he could desert her in the crisis 
which every thing seemed to announce as impending. But Julian 
Peveril, his youth considered, was strict in judging his duty, and 
severely resolved in excuting it. He trusted not Ins imagina- 
tion to pursue the vision which presented itself ; but resolutely 
seizing his pen, wrote to Alice the following letter, explaining 
his situation, as far as justice to the Countess permitted him to 
<lo so : — 

** I leave you, dearest Alice,” thus ran the letter. — I leave 
you ; and though, in doing so, 1 but obey the command you have 
laid on me, yet I can claim little merit for my compliance, since, 
without additional and most forcible reasons in aid of your orders, 
1 fear I should have been unable to comply with them. But 
family affairs of importance compel me to absent mvself from 
tins island, for, I fear, more than one week. My thoughts, hopes, 
and wishes, will be on the moment that shall restore me to the 
Black Fort, and its lovely valley. Let me hope that yours will 
sometimes rest on the lonely exile, w’hom nothing could render 
such, but the command of honour and duty. Do not fear that I 
mean to involve you in a private correspondence, and let not 
your father fear it. T could not love you so much, but for the 
openness and candour of your nature ; and I would not that you 
concealed from Major Bridgenortli one syllable of what 1 ndw 
avow. Respecting other matters, he himself cannot desire the 
wdiare of Our common country with more zeal than T do. 
Differences may occur concerning the mode in which that is to 
be obtained ; but, in the principle^ 1 am convinced there can be 
only one mind between us ; nor can I refuse to listen to his 
experience and wisdom, even where they may ultimately fail to 
convince me. Farewell — Alice, farewell ! Much might be 
added to tliat melancholy woi-d, but nothing that could express 
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the bitterness with which it is written. Yet 1 could transcribe it 
a^n and again, rather than conclude the last communication 
imch I can have with you for some time. My sole comfort iSj 
that my stay will scarce be so long as to permit you to forget one 
who never can forget you.’* 

He held the paper in his hand for a minute after he had folded^ 
but befoi^e he had sealed it, while he hurriedly debated in his own 
mind whether he had not expressed himself towards Major 
Bridgenorth in so conciliating a manner as might excite hopes of 
proselytism, which his conscience told him he could not realize 
with honour. Yet, on the other hand, he had no right, from what 
Bridgenorth had said, to conclude ^at their principles were 
diametrically irreconcilable ; for though the son of a high Cavalier, 
emd educated in the family of the Countess of Derby, he was him- 
self, upon principle, an enemy of prerogative, and a friend to the 
liberty of the subject. And with such considerations he silenced 
all internal ot(jections on the point of honour ; although his 
conscience secretly whispered that these conciliatory expressions 
towards the father were chiefly dictated by the fear, that during 
his absence. Major Bridgenorth might be tempted to change the 
residence of his daughter, and perhaps to convey her altogether 
out of his reach. 

Having sealed his letter, Julian called his servant, and directed 
him to carry it under cover of one addressed to Mrs Debbitch, to 
a house in the town of Rushin, where packets and messages 
intended for the family at Black Fort were usually deposited J 
and for that purpose to take horse immediately. He thus got rid 
of an attendant, who might have been in some degree a spy on 
liis motions. He then exchanged the dress he usually wore, for 
one more suited to travclh'ng ; and, having put a change or two 
of linen into a small cloak-bag, selected as arms a strong double- 
edged sword and an excellent pair of pistols, which last he care- 
fully loaded with double bullete. Thus appointed, and with 
twenty pieces in his purse, and the bills we have mentioned 
secured in a private pocket-book, he was in readiness to depart 
as soon as he should receive the Countess’s commands. 

The buoyant spirit of youth and hope, which had, for a moment, 
been chilled by me painful and dubious circumstances in which 
he was placed, as well as the deprivation which he was about to 
undergo, now revived in full vigour. Fancy, turning from more 
painfiu antiripations, suggested to him ^at he was now entering 
Upon life, at a crisis when resolution and talents were almost cer- 
tain to make the fortune of their possessor. How could he make 
a more honourable entry on the bustling scene, tiiian sent by, and 
acting in behalf of, one of the noblest houses in England ; and 
should he perform what his charge might render incumbent with 
the resolution and the prudence necessary to secure suco^ 
how many occurrences might take place to render his mediation 
necessary to Bridranortii ; and thus enable him, on the most 
nqual and honourable terms, to establish a claim to his gratitude 
hnd to his daughter’s liand. 
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Whilst he was dwelling on such pleasing, tliough imaginary 
prospects, he could not help exclaiming aloud — “ Yes, Alice, 1 
will win thee nobly !” Tlio words had scai'ce escaped bis lips, 
when he heard at tlie door of his apartment, which tlie servant 
had left ajar, a sound like a deep sigh, which was instantly suc- 
ceeded by a gentle tap — “Come in,” replied Julian, somewhat 
ashamed of his exclamation, and not a little afraid that it had 
been caught up by some eavesdropper — “ Come in,” he again 
repeated ; but his command was not obeyed ; on the conti’axy, the 
knock was repeated somewhat louder, lie opened the door, and 
Fenella stood before him. 

With eyes that seemed red with recent tears, and witli a look 
of the deepest dejection, the little mute, first touching her bosom, 
and beckoning with her finger, made to him the usual sign tliat 
tlie Countess desired to see him — then turned, as if to usher him 
to her apartment. As he followed her through the long gloomy 
vaulted passages which afforded communication betwixt the 
various apartments of the castle, he could not but observe that 
her usual light trip was exchanged for a tardy and mournful step, 
which she accompanied with low inarticulate moaning, (which 
she was probably the less able to suppress, because she could not 
judge how far it was audible,) and also witli wringing of the 
hands, and other marks of extreme afilictiont 

At this moment a thought came across Peveril’s mind, which, 
in spite of his better reason, made him shudder involuntarily. As 
a Peaksman, and a long resident in the Isle of Man, he was well 
acquainted with many a superstitious legend, and particularly 
with a belief, which attached to the poweiful family of the Stan- 
leys, for their peculiar demon, a Banshie, or female spirit, who 
was wont to shriek “ foreboding evil times;” and who was generally 
seen weeping and bemoaning herself before the death of any per- 
son of distinction belonging to the family. For an instant, Julian 
could scarce divest himself of the belief, tliat the wailing, gibber- 
ing form, which glided before him, with a lamp in her hand, was 
the genius of his mother’s race come to announce to him his pre- 
destined doom. It instantly occurred to him as an analogous 
reflection, that if the suspicion which had crossed his mind con- 
cerning Fenella was a just one, her ill-fated attachment to hun, 
like that of the prophetic spirit to his family, could bode nothing 
but disaster, and lamentation, and wo. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Now, hoht the nnchoF, mates — and let the sails 
Give their broad bosom to tlie buxom wind. 

Like loss that woos a lover. 

Anonpmoat. 

The presence of the Countess dispelled tlie superstitious feel- 
ing, which, for an instant, had encroached on Julian’s imagina- 
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tion, and compelled him to give attention to the matters of ordi- 
nary life. " Here are your credentials,” she said, giving him a 
small packet carefully put up in a sealskin cover ; “ you had 
better not open them till you come to London. You must not be 
surprised to find that there are one or two addressed to men of 
my own persuasion. These, for all our sakes, you will observe 
caution in delivering.” 

« I go your messenger, madam,” said Peveril ; « and whatever 
you desire me to charge myself with, of that 1 undertake the care. 
Yet allow mo to doubt whether an intercourse with Catholics will 
at this moment forward the purposes of my mission.” 

“ You have caught the general suspicion of this wicked sect 
already,” said the Countess, smiling, “ and are the fitter to go 
amongst Englishmen in their present mood. But, my cautious 
friend, these letters are so addressed, and the persons to whom tliey 
are addressed so disguised, that you will run no danger in con- 
versing with them. Without their aid, indeed, you will not be 
able to obtain the accurate information you go in search of. None 
can tell so exactly how the wind sets, as the pilot whose vessel is 
exposed to the storm. Besides, though you Protestants deny our 
priesthood the harmlessness of the dove, you are ready enough to 
allow us a full share of the wisdom of the serpent ; in plain terms, 
their means of information are extensive, and they are not defi- 
cient in the power of applying it. I therefore wirii you to have 
the benefit of their intelligence and advice, if possible.” 

“ Whatever you impose on me as a part of my duty, madam, 
rely on its being discharged punctually,” answered Peveril. 

And now, as tiiere is little use in deferring the execution of a 
purpose when once fixed, let me know your ladyship’s wishes con- 
cerning my departure.” 

“It must be sodden and secret,” said the Countess ; “ the 
island is lull of spies ; and I would not wish that any of them 
should have notice that an envoy of mine was about to leave 
Man for London. Can you be ready to go on board to-morrow 1” 

“ To-night — this instant if you will,” said Julian, — “my little 
preparations are complete.” 

“ Be ready, then, in your chamber, at two hours after mid- 
night. X will send one to summon you, for our secret must be 
communicated, for the present, to as few as possible. A foreign 
sloop is engaged to carry you over ; then make the best of your 
way to London, by Martindale C^tle or otherwise, as you find 
most advisable. When it is necessary to announce your absence, 
I will say you are gone to see your parents. But stay — your 
journey will be on horseback, of course, from Whitehaven. You 
have bills of exchange, it is true ; but are you provided witli 
ready money to furnish yourself witii a good horse V* 

“ I am sufficiently rich, madam,” answered Julian ; “and mod 
nags are plenty in Cumberland. There are those among tliem 
who know how to come by them good and cheap.” 

“ Trust not to that,” said tlte Countess. “ Here is what will 
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purcliase for you the best horse on the Borders. — Can you be 
simple enough to refuse it 1” she added, as she pressed on him a 
lieavy purse, which he saw himself obliged to accept. 

" A good horse, Julian,” continued tlie Countess, “ and a good 
sword, next to a good heart and head, are the accomplishments of 
a cavalier.” 

“ I kiss your liauds, then, madam,” said Peveril, " and humbly 
beg you to believe, that whatever may fail in my present under- 
taking, my purpose to serve you, my noble kinswoman and bene- 
factress, can at least never swerve or falter.” 

“ 1 know it, my son, I know it ; and may God forgive me if 
my anxiety for } our friend has sent you on dangers which should 
have been his I Go — go — May saints and angels bless you ! 
Fenella shall acquaint him that you sup in your own apartment. 
So indeed will I ; for to-night I should be unable to face iny son’s 
looks. Little will he thank me* for sending you on his errand ; 
and there will be many to ask, whether it was like the Lady of 
Latham to trust her friend’s sou on the danger which should 
have been braved by her own. But oh 1 Julian, I am now a 
forlorn widow, whom sorrow has made selfish !” 

“ Tush, madam,” answered Pevonl ; “ it is more unlike the 
Lady of Latham to anticipate dangers which may not exist at all, 
and to which, if they do indeed occur, I am less obnoxious than 
ray noble kinsman. Fiu’cweil 1 All blessings attend you, madam. 
Commend me to Derby, and make him my excuses. I shall ex- 
pect a summons at two hours after midnight.” 

They took an affectionate leave of each other ; the more affec- 
tionate, indeed, on tlie part of the Countess, that she could not 
entii*ely reconcile her generous mind to exposing Peveril to dan- 
ger on her son’s behalf ; and Juhau betook himself to his solitary 
apartment. 

His servant soon afterwards brought him wine and refresh- 
ments ; to which, notwithstanding tlie various matters he had to 
occupy his mind, he contrived to do reasonable justice. But 
when this needful occupation was finished, his thoughts began to 
stream in upon him like a troubled tide — at once recalling tlie 
past, and anticipating the future. It was in vain that he wrapped 
himself in his riding cloak, and, lying down on his bed, endea- 
voured to compose himself to sleep. The uncertainty of the pros- 
pect before him — the doubt how Bridgenorth might dispose of 
his daughter during his absence — the fear that the Major him- 
self might fall into the power of the vindictive Countess, besides 
a numerous train of vague and half-formed apprehensions, agita- 
ted his blood, and rendered slumber impossible. Alterna^y to 
recline in the old oaken easy-chaur, and listen to the dashing of 
the waves under the windows, mingled, as the sound wai^ with 
the scream of the sea-birds ; or to traverse the apartment with 
long and slow steps, pausing occasionally to look out on the sea, 
slumbering under the influence of a full moon, which tipped each 
w'ave with silver — such were the only pastimes he coma invent, 
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until midnight had passed for one hour ; the next was wasted in 
anxious expectation of the summons of departure. 

At length it arrived — a tap at his door was followed by a low 
murmur, which made him suspect that the Countess had again 
employed her mute attendant as the most secure minister of her 
pleasure on this occasion. He felt something like impropriety in 
this selection ; and it was with a feeling of impatience alien to the 
natural generosity of his temper, that, when he oj^ned the door, 
he beheld the dumb maiden standing before him. The lamp 
which he held in i.is hand shewed his features distinctly, and pro- 
bably made Fenella aware of tlie expi’ession which animated them. 
She cast her large dark eyes mournfully on the ground ; and, 
without again looking him in the face, made him a signal to fol- 
low her. He delayed no longer than was necessary to secure his 
pistols in his belt, wrap his cloak closer around him, and take his 
small portmanteau under his arm. Thus accoutred, he followed 
her out of the Keep, or inhabited part of the Castle, hy a series of 
obscure passages leading to a postern gate, which she unlocked w’ith 
a key, selected from a bundle which she earned at her girdle. 

They now stood in the castle-yard, in the open moonlight, 
which glimmered white and ghastly on the variety of strange and 
ruinous objects to which we have formerly alluded, and which 
■ghve the scene rather the appearance of some ancient cemetery, 
than ot tlie interior of a fortification. The round and elevated 
tower — the ancient mount, with its quadrangular sides facing 
the ruinous edifices which once boasted the name oi the Cathedral 
— seemed of yet more antique and anomalous form, when seen 
by the pale light which now displayed them. To one of these 
churches Fenella took the direct cour**;, and was followed by 
Julian; although he nt once divined, and was superstitious 
enough to dislike, the path w'hich she was about to adopt. It was 
by a seciwt passage through this church, that in former times the 

S rd-ro(Hn of the garrison, situated at the lower and external 
mces, -communicated with the Keep of the Castle ; and through 
this passage were the keys of the Castle every night carried to 
the Govern<w’s ^artinent, so soon as the gates were locked, and 
the watoh set. The custom was given up in James the First’s 
time, and the passage abandoned, on account of the well-known 
legend of tike Mauthe Dog — a fiend, or demon, in the shape of a 
large, shaggy, black mastiff, by which the church was said to be 
liaunted. It was devoutly behoved, that in former times tliis 
spectre became so familiar with mankind, as to appear almost 
niglitly in the guard-room, issuing from the passage which we 
have mentipned at night, and retiring to it at daybreak. The 
soldicm became partly familiariaed to its presence ; yet not so 
much so ae to use any license of langua^ while the apparition was 
visible ; until one fellow, rendered daring by intoxication, swore 
he would know wiiether it was dog or devil, and, with his drawn 
sword, followed tlie spectre when it retreated by tiie usual passage. 
The man returned m a few minutes, sobered by terror, his moutli 
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gapiug, and Iiis hair standing on end, under which horror lu* 
died ; but, unhappily for tlie lovers of the marvellous, altogethi r 
unable to disclose tlie horrors which he had seen. Under the 
evil repute arising from tliis tale of wonder, tlie guard-room was 
abandoned and a new one constructed. In like manner, the 
guards after that period hold anotlier and mure circuitous cuui-> 
munication with the Governor or Seneschal of tlie Castle ; and 
that which lay through the ruinous church was entirely aban- 
doned.* 

In defiance of the legendary terrors which tradition had attached 
to the original communication, Fenella, folloyred by Peveril, now 
boldly traversed the ruinous vaults tlirough which it lay — oome- 
times only guided over heaps of ruins by the pi-ecarious light of 
the lamp borne by the dumb maiden — sometimes having the 
advantage of a gleam of moonlight, darting into the dreary abyss 
through the siiafted windows, or tiirough breaches made by time. 
As the path was by no means a straight one, Peveril could not 
but admire tlie intimate acquaintance with the muses which his 
singular companion displayed, as well as the boldness with whiih 
she traversed them. He himself was not so utterly void of the 
prejudices of the times, but that he contemplated, with some 
apprehension, the possibility of their intruding on the lair of tlie 
phantom hound, ot which he had heard so often ; and in every 
remote sigh of the breeze among the ruins, he thought he heard 
him baying at the mortal footsteps which distui'bed his gloomy 
realm. No such terrors, however, interrupted their journey ; 
and in the course of a few minutes, they attained the deserted and 
now ruinous guard-house. The broken walls of the little edifice 
served to conceal them from the sentinels, one of whom was 
keeping a drowsy watch at the lower gate of the Castle ; whilst 
another, seated on the stone steps which communicated with the 
parapet of the bounding and exterior wall, was slumbering, in fuil 
security, with Ins musket peacefully grounded by his side. Fenella 
made a sign to Pevenl to move with silence and caution, and then 
shewed him, to his surprise, from the window of the deserted 
guard-room, a boat, for it was now high water, with four rowers, 
lurking under the cliff on which tlie Castle was built ; and made 
him fisher sensible, that he was to have access to it by a ladder 
of considerable height placed at the window of the ruin. 

Julian was botli displeased and alarmed by the security and 
carelessness of the sentinels, who had suffered such prepai’ations 
to be made without obser^ ation or alann given ; and he hesitated 
whether he should not call the officer of the guard, upbraid bint 
with negligence, and shew him how easily Holm-Peel, in spite of 
its natural stiangth, and although repoi'ted impregnable, might 
be surprised by a few resolute men. Fenella seemed to guess his 
thoughts with fiiat extreme acuteaess of observation which her 

* This curious legend, «nd mnny others, in which tlio Isle of Man is pertiaps 
Hciier tiian eveo Ireland, Wales, oe the Iliglilaudaof Scotland, will be found in 
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deprivations had occasioned her acquiring. She laid one hand 
on his arm, and a finger of the other on her own lips, as if to 
enjoin forbearance ; and Julian, knowing that alie acted by the 
direct authority of the Countess, obeyed her accordingly ; but 
with the internal resolution to lose no time in communicating his 
sentiments to the Earl, concerning the danger to which the Castle 
was exposed on this point. 

In the meantime, no descended the ladder with some precan' 
tion, for tlie steps were unequal, broken, wet, and slippeiy ; and 
having placed himself in the stern of the boat, made a signal to 
the men to push off, and turned to take farewell of his guide. To 
his utter astonishment, Fenella rather slid down, than descended 
regularly, tlie perilous ladder, and, tlie boat being already pushed 
off, made a spring from the last step of it with incredible agility, 
and seated herself beside Peveril, ere he could express either 
remonstrance or surprise. He commanded the men once more to 
pull in to the precarious landing-place ; and throwing into his 
countenance a part of the displeasure which he really felt, endea- 
voured to make her comprehend the necessity of returning to her 
mistress. Fenella folded her arms, and looked at him with a 
haughty smile, which completely expressed the determination of 
her purpose. Peveril was extremely embarrassed j he was afraid 
of offending the Countess, and interfering with her plan, by giving 
alarm, which otherwise he was much tempted to have done. On 
Fenella, it was evident, no species of argument which he could 
employ was likely to make the least impression ; and the question 
remained, how, if she went ou with him, he was to rid himself of 
so sin^lar and inconvenient a companion, and provide, at the 
same time, sufficiently for her personal security. 

The boatmen brought the matter to a decision ; for, after lying 
on their oars for a minute, and whispering among themselves in 
Low Dutdh or German, they began to pull stoutly, and were soon 
at some distance from the Castle. The possibility of the sentinels 
sending a musket-ball, or even a cannon-shot, after them, was one 
of the contingencies which gave Peveril momentary anxiety ; but 
they left the fortress, as they must have approached it, unnoticed, 
or at least unchallenged — a carelossness on the part of the garri- 
son, which, notwidistanding that tlie oars were muffled, and that 
the men spoke little, and in whispers, argued, in Peveril’s opinion, 
great negligence on the part of the sentinels. When they were 
a little way from the Castle, the men began to row briskly towards 
a small vessel which lay at some distance. Peveril h^, in the 
meantime, leisure to remark, that the boatmen spoke to each 
other doubtfflUy, and bent anxious looks on Fenella, as if uncer- 
tain whether th^ had acted properly in bringing her off. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s rowing, mey reached the 
litUe sloop, where Peveril was received by the skipper, or captain, 
on the quarter deck, with an offer of spirits or refreshments. A 
word or two among the seamen withdrew the captain from his 
hc^pitablo cares, and he flew to the ship’s side, apparmxtly to 
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prerent Fenella from entering the vessel. The men and he 
talked eagerly in Dutch, looking anxiously at Fenella as they 
spoke together ; and Peveril hoped the result would be, that tlie 
poor young woman should be sent ashore again. But she baffled 
whatever opposition could be offei’ed to her ; and when tlie 
accommodation-ladder, as it is called, was withdrawn, she snatched 
the end of a rope, and climbed on board with tlie dexterity of a 
sailor, leaving them no means of preventing her entrance, save 
by actual violence, to which apparently they did not chooso to 
have recourse. Once on deck, sue took the captain by the sleeve, 
and led him to the head of the vessel, where they seemed to hold 
intercourse in a manner intelligible to both. 

Peveril soon forgot the presence of the mute, as he began to 
muse upon his own situation, and tlie probability that he was 
separated for some considerable time from the object of his 
affections. “ Constancy,” he repeated to himself, — “ Constancy.” 
And, as if in coincidence with the tlierae of his reflections, he 
fixed his eyes on the polar star, which tiiat night twinkled with 
more than ordinary brilliancy. Emblem of pure passion and 
steady purpose — the tliouglits which arose as he viewed its clear 
and unchanging light, were disinterested and noble. To seek his 
country’s welfare, and secure the blessings of domestic peace — 
to discharge a bold and perilous duty to his friend and patron — 
to regard his passion for Alice Bridgeuorth, as the loadstar which 
was to guide him to noble deeds — were the resolutions which 
thronged upon his mind, and which exalted his spirits to that 
state of romantic melancholy, which perhaps is ill exchanged 
oven for feelings of joyful rapture. 

He was recalled from those contemplations by something which 
nestled itself softly and closely to bis side — a woman’s sigh 
sounded so near him, as to disturb his reverie ; and as he turned 
his head, he saw Fenella seated beside him, with her eyes fixed 
on the same star which had just occupied his own. His first 
emotion was that of displeasure ; but it was impossible to perse- 
vere in it towards a being so helpless in many respects, so inte- 
resting in others ; whose large dark eyes were filled with dew, 
which glistened in tlie moonlight ; and the source of whose 
emotions seemed to be in a partiality which might well claim 
indulgence, at least from him who was the object of it. At the 
same time, Julian resolved to seize tlie present opportunity, for 
such expostulations with Fenella on the strangeness of her con- 
duct, as the poor maiden might be able to comprehend. He took 
her hand with great kindness, but at the same time with much 
gravity, pointed to the boat, and to tiie Castle, whose towers and 
extendi walls were now scarce visible in the distance ; and thus 
intimated to her the necessity of her return to Holm-Peel. She 
looked down, and shook her head, os if negativing his proposal 
with obstinate decision. Julian renewed his expostulation by 
look and gestnre — pointed to his own heart, to intimate tlie 
Countess— -and bent his brows, to shew tlie displeasure which 
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she must entertain. To all which the maiden only answered by 
her tears. 

At length, as if driven to explanation by his continued remon- 
strances, she suddenly seized him by the arm, to arrest his atten- 
tion — east her eye hastily around, as if to see whether she was 
watched by any one — then drew the other hand, edgewise, across 
her slender throat — pointed to the boat, and to the Castle, and 
nodded. 

On this series of signs, Peveril could put no interpretation, 
excepting that he was menaced with some personal danger, from 
which Fenella seemed to conceive that her presence was a pro- 
tection. Whatever was her meaning, her purpose seemed unal- 
terably adopted ; at least it was plain he had no power to shake 
it. He must therefore wait till the end of their short voyage, to 
disembarrass himself of his companion ; and, in the meanwhile, 
acting on the idea of her having harboured a misplaced attach- 
ment to him, he thought he should best consult her interest, and 
his own character, in keeping at as great a distance from her as 
circumstances admitted. With this purpose, he made the sign 
she used for going to sleep, by leaning his head on his palm ; and 
having thus recommended to her to go to rest, he himself desired 
to be conducted to his berth. 

The captain readily showed him a hammock, in the after-cabin, 
into which he threw himself, to seek that repose which tlie exer- 
cise and agitation of the preceding day, as well as the lateness of 
the hour, made him now feel desirable. Sleep, deep and heavy, 
sunk down on him in a few minutes, but it did not endure long. 
In his sleep he was disturbed by female cries ; and at length, as 
he thought, distinctly heard the* voice of Alice Bridgenorth call 
on his name. 

He awoke, and, starting up to quit his bed, became sensible, 
from the motion of the vessel, and the swinging of the hammock, 
tliat his dream had deceived him. He was still startled by ito. 
extreme vivacity and liveliness. “ Julian Peveril, help 1 Julian 
Peveril 1” The sounds still rung in bis ears — the accents were 
those of Alice — and he could scarce persuade himself that bis 
imagination had deceived him. Could she be in the same vessel I 
The thought was not altogether inconsistent with her father’s 
character, and the intrigues in which he was engaged ; but then, 
if so, to what peril was she exposed, that she invoked his name 
so loudly 1 

Determined to make instant inquiry, he jumped out of hir> 
hammock, half-dressed as he was, and stumbling about the littlo 
cabin, which, was as dark as pitch, at length, with considerable 
difSkmlty, reached the door. The door, however, he was alto- 
gether unable to open ; and was obliged to call loudly to the 
watch upon deck. The skipper, or captain, as he was called, 
being the only person aboard who could speak English, answered 
to the summons, and replied to Peveril’s demand, what noise 
that was 1 — that a boat was going off with the young woman — * 
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that she whimpered a little as she left the vessel — and “ dat vaas 
all.” 

This explanation satisfied Julian, who thought it probable that 
some degree of violence might have been absolutely necessary to 
remove Fenella ; and although he rejoiced at not having witnessed 
it, he could not feel sorry that such had been employed. Her 
pertinacious desire to continue on board, and the difficulty of 
freeing himself, when he should come ashore, from so singular a 
companion, had given him a good deal of anxiety on tlie preced* 
ing night, which he now saw removed by this bold stroke of the 
captain. 

His dream was thus fully explained. Fancy had caught up 
the inarticulate and vehement cries with which Fenella was wont 
to express resistance or displeasure — had coined them into 
language, and given them the accents of Alice Bridgenorth. Our 
imagination plays wilder tricks witli us almost every night. 

The captain now undid the door, and appeared with a lantern ; 
without the aid of which, Poveril could scarce have regained his 
couch, where be now slumbered secure and sound, until day was 
far advanced, and the invitation oi the captain called him up to 
breakfast. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Now, wlist is this that haunts me like my sluidow, 

Frisking and iiiumniing tike an elf iii luoonliglit '* 

Bbn Jonson. 

Pevrrh. found the master of the vessel rather loss rude 
than tliose in his station oi life usually are, and I’eceived from 
him full satisfaction concerning the fate of Fenella, upon whom 
the captain bestowed a hearty curse, for obliging him to lay-to 
until he had sent his boat ashore, and had her back again. 

“ J hope,” said Peveril, “ no violence was necessary to reconcile 
her to ashore ? I tnist she offered no foolish resistance ?” 

Resist I mein Gott,” said the captain, she did resist like a 
troop of horse — she did cry, you might hear her at Whitehaven 
— she did go up the rigging like a cat up a chimney ; but dat 
vas ein trick of her old trade.” 

“ What trade do you mean I” said Peveril. 

" Oh,” said the seaman, “ I vas know more about her than you, 
Meinheer. I vas know that she vas a little, very little girl, and 
prentice to one seiltanzer, when my lady yonder had toe good 
luck to buy her.” 

“ A seiltanzer 1” said Peveril ; “ what do you mean by that !” 

** 1 mean a rope>danzer, a mountebank, a Hans pickel-liarring. 

I vas know Adrian Brackel veil — he sell de powdei^s dat empty 
men’s stomach, and fill him’s own purse. Not know Adrian Brackel, 
mein Ghitt ! I have smoked many a pound of tabak with him,” 

Peveril now remembered that Fenella had been brought into 
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the family when ho and the young Earl were in England, and 
while the Countess was absent on an expedition to the continent. 
Where the Countess found her, she never communicated to Uie 
young men ; but only intimate^ that she had received her out of 
compassion, in order to relieve her from a situation of extreme 
distress. 

He hinted so much to the communicative seaman, who replied, 
** that for distress he knew nocht’s on't ; only, that Adrian 
Brackel beat her when she would not dance on tlie rope, and 
starved her when she did, to prevent her growth.” The bargain 
between the Countess and the mountebank, be said, he had n^e 
himself ; because the Countess had hired his brig upon her expe- 
dition to the continent. None else knew where she came from. 
The Countess had seen her on a public stage at Ostend — com- 
passionated her helpless situation, and tlie severe treatment she 
received — and had employed him to purchase the poor creature 
from her master, and charged him with silence towards all her 
retinue. * — ** And so I do keep silence,” continued the faithful 
confidant, ** van I am in the havens of Man ; but when 1 am on 
the broad seas, den my tongue is mine own, you know. Die 
foolish beoples in the island, they say she is a wechsel-balg — 
what you call a fairy-elf changeUng. My faith, they do not 
"never have seen ein wechsel-balg ; for T saw one myself at 
Cologne, and it was twice as big as yonder girl, and did break the 
pour people, with eating them up, like do great big cuckoo in the 
sparrow’s nest ; but this Yenella eat no more than other girls — 
it was no wechsel-balg in the world.” 

By a different train of reasoning, Julian bad arrived at the 
same conclusion ; in which, therefore, he heartily acquiesced. 
During the seaman’s prosing, he was reflecting within himself, 
how much of the singular flexibility of her limbs and movements 
the unfortunate girl must have derived from the discipline and 
instructions of Adriui Brackel ; and also bow far the germs of 
hei^ wilful and capricious passions might have been sown during 
her wandering and adventurous chilcmood. Aristocratic, also, as 
his education nad been, these anecdotes respecting Feuella’s ori- 
ginal situation and education, rather increased his pleasure at 
having shaken off her company ; and yet be still felt desirous to 
know any farther particulars which the seaman could communi- 
cate on me same subject. But he bad already told all he knew. 
Of her parents he knew notliing, except that ** her father must 
l^ve been a damned hundsfoot, and a schelm, for selling his own 
fle«^ and blood to Adrian Brackel ;” for by such a transaction 
had the mopntehank become possessed of his pupil. 

This oonveraation tended to remove any pa^ng doubts which 
might have crept on Peveril’s mind concerning the fidelity of the 
master of the vessel, who appeared from thence to have been a 
former acquaintance of the Countess, and to have enjoyed some 
share of her confidence. The threatening motion used by Fenella, 
* 8es Note N. Sale of a IXuu^ Girl, 
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he no longer considered as worthy of any notice, excepting as a 
new inai'k of the irritability of her temper. 

lie amused himself With walking the deck, and musing on his 
past and future prospects, until his attention was forcibly arrested 
by the wind, which began to rise in gusts from the north-west, in 
a manner so unfavourable to the course they intended to hold, 
that the master, after many efforts to beat against it, declared his 
bark, whicii was by no means an excellent sea-boat, was unequal 
to making Whitehaven ; and that he was compelled to make a 
fair wind of it, and run for Liverpool. To this course Peveril did 
not object. It saved him some land journey, in case he visited 
his father’s castle ; and the Countess’s commission would be dis- 
charged as effectually the one way as the other. 

The vessel was put, accordingly, before the wind, and ran with 
great steadiness and velocity. The captain, notwithstanding, 
pleading some nautical hazaids, chose to lie off, and did not 
attempt the mouth of the Mersey until morning, when Peveril had 
at length the satisfaction of being landed upon the quay of Liver- 
pool, which even then showed symptoms of the commercial pros- 
perity that has since been carried to such a height. 

The master, who was well acquainted with the port, pointed 
out to Julian a decent place of entertainment, chiefly frequented 
by seafaring people ; for, although he had been in the town 
formerly, he did not think it proper to go any where at present 
where he might have been unnecessarily recognized. Hero h© 
took leave of the seaman, after pressing upon him with difficulty 
a small present for his crew. As for his passage, the captain 
declined any recompense whatever ; and they parted upon the 
most civil terms. 

The inn to which he was recommended was full of strangers, 
seamen, and mercantile people, all intent upon their own affairs, 
and discussing them with noise and eagerness, peculiar to the 
business of a thriving seaport. But although the general clamour 
of the public room, in which the guests mixed with each other, 
related chiefly to their own commercial dealings, there was a 
general theme mingling with them, which was alike common ^d 
interesting to all ; so that, amidst disputes about freight, tonnage, 
demurrage, and such like, were heard tlie emphatic soon^ of 
**1)6^, damnable, accursed plot,” — “Bloody Papist villains,” 
— “ The King in ^nger — the g^ows too goiod for them,” and 
so forth. 

The fermentation excited in London had plainly reached even 
this remote seaport, and was received by the inhabitants with the 
peculiar stormy energy which invests men in their situation witii 
the character of the winds and waves with which they are chiefly 
conversant. The commerdal and nautical interests of England 
were indeed particularly antioatholie ; although it is not, per^ps, 
easy to give any distinct reason why they should be so, since 
theologii^ disputes in general could scarce be ooniddered as inte- 
resting to them. But zeal, amongst the lower orders at least, is 
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often in an inverse ratio to knowledge ; and sailors were not 
prabably the less earnest and devoted Protestants, that they did 
not understand the controversy between the churches. As for 
the mercliants, they were almost necessarily inimical to the gentry 
of Lancashire and Cheshire ; many of w'hom still retained the 
faith of Romo, which was rendered ton times more odious to the 
men of commerce, as the badge of their haughty aristocratic 
neighbours. 

From the little which Peveril heard of the sentiments of tlie 
people of Liverpool, he imagined he should act most prudently in 
leaving the place as soon as possible, and before any suspicion 
should arise of his having any connection with the pai’ty which 
appeared to have become so obnoxious. 

In order to accomplish his journey, it was first necessary tliat 
he should purchase a horse ; and for this purpose he resolved to 
have recourse to the stables of a dealer well known at tlie time, 
and who dwelt in the outskirts of the place ; and having obtained 
directions to his dwelling, he went thither to provide himself. 

Joe Bridlesley’s stables exhibited a large choice of good horses ; 
for that trade was in former days more active than at present. It 
was an ordinary tiling for a stranger to buy a horse for the pur- 

K of a single journey, and to sell him, as well as he could, when 
ad reached the point of his destination ; and hence there was 
a constant demand, and a corresponding supply ; upon both of 
which, Bridlesley, and those of his trade, contrived, doubtless, to 
make handsome profits. 

Julian, who was no despicable horse-jockey, selected for his 

{ lurpose a strong well-made 1101*86, about ^^ixteen hands high, and 
lad him led into tlie yard, to see whether his paces corresponded 
with his appearance. As these also gave pertecc satisfaction to 
the customer, it remained only to settle the price with Bridlesley ; 
who of course swore his customer had pitched upon the best 
horse ever darkened the stable-door, since he bad dealt that way ; 
that no such horses were to be had now-a-days, for that the mares 
were dead that foaled them ; and having named a corresponding 
price, the usual haggling commenced betwixt the seller and 
purchaser, for adjustment of what the French dealers call U jmx 
yioits. 

The reader, if he be at all acquidnted with this sort of traffic, 
well knows it is generally a keen encounter of wits, and attracts 
the notice of all tiio idlers witliin hearing, who are usually very 
i*eady to efier their opinions, or their evidence. Amongst these, 
upon the present occasion, was a thin man, rather less than the 
ordinary sfese, and meanly dressed ; but whose interference was 
in a confident tone, and such as shewed himself master of the 
subject on which he spoke. The price of the horse bein^ settled 
to about fifteen pounds, which was very high for the penod, tliat 
of the saddle and bridle had next to be adjusted, and the thin 
mean-looking person before-mentioned, found nearly as much to 
My on this subject as on the othear. As his remarks had a couci- 
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Hating -and obliging tendency towards the stranger, Peveril 
conckded he was one of those idle persons, who, unable or 
unwilling to supply themselves witli the means of indulgence at 
their own cost, do not scruple to deserve them at the hands of 
others, by a little officious complaisance ; and considering that he 
might acquire some uheful information from such a person, was 
just about to offer him the courtesy of a morning draught, when 
lie observed ho had suddenly left the yard. He had scarce re- 
marked this circumstance, before a party of customers entered 
tlie place, whose haughty assumption of importance claimed the 
instant attention* of Bridlesley, and all his militia of grooms 
and stable-boys. 

“ Throe good horses,” said the leader of the party, a tall bulky 
man, whose breath was drawn full and high, under a conscious- 
ness of fat, and of importance — “three good and able-bodied 
horses, for the service of the Commons of England.” 

Bridlesley said he had some horses which might serve the 
Speaker himself at need ; but that, to speak Christian trutli, he 
had just sold the beat in his stable to that gentleman present, who, 
doubtless, would give up the bargain if the horse was needed for 
the service of the state. 

“ You speak well, friend,” said the important personage ; and 
advancing to Julian, demanded, in a very haughty tone, the sur- 
render of the purchase which ho had just made. 

Peveril, with some difficulty, subdued the strong desire which 
he felt to retuxii a round refusal to so unreasonable a request, but 
fortunately, recollecting that tlie situation m which he at present 
stood, required, on his part, much circumspection, he replied 
simply, that upon shewing liim any w'arrant to seize upon horses 
for tlie public service, he must of course submit to resign his pur* 
chase. 

The man, with an air of extreme dignity, pulled from his 
pocket, and thrust into Peveril’s hands, a warrant, subscribed by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, empowering Charles Top- 
ham, their officer of the Black Rod, to pursue and seize upon the 
persons of certain individuals named in the warrant ; and of all 
other persons who are, or should be, accused by competent wit- 
nebses, of being accessory to, or favourers of, the hellish and 
damnable Popish Plot, at present carried on wiUiin the bowels of 
the kingdom ; and cliarging all men, as they loved their alle- 
giance, to render the said Charles Tophom their readiest and 
most effective assistance, in execution of the duty introbtod to his 
care. 

On perusing a document of such weighty import, Julian had 
no liesitation to give up his horse to this formidable functionary j 
whom somebody compared to a lion, which, as the House of Com- 
mons was pleased to maintain such an animal, they were under 
the necessity of providing for by irequent commitments ; until 
“ Take him, Topham,** became a proverb, and a formidable one, 
in tlie mouth ot the pubho. 
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The acquiescence of Peveril procured him some grace in tlie 
«ght of the emissary ; who, before selecting two horses for his 
attendants, gave permission to the stranger to purchase' a gray 
horse, much inferior, indeed, to tliat which he had resigned, 
both in form and in action, but very little lower in price, as Mr 
Bridlesloy, immediately on learning the demand for horses upon 
the part of the Commons of England, had passed a private reso- 
lution in Ins own mind, augmenting tlie price of his whole stud, 
by an imposition of at least twenty per cent, ad valorem. 

Pev^l adjusted and paid the price with much less argument 
than on the former occasion ; for, to be plain with the reader, he 
had noticed in the warrant of Mr Topham, the name of his father. 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril of Martindale Castle, engrossed at full length, 
as one of those subjected to arrest by that officer. 

Whgu aware of this material fact, it became Julian’s business 
to leave Liverpool directly, and carry the alarm to Derbyshire, 
if, indeed, Mr Topham had not alrt*ady executed his charge in 
that country, which he tliought unlikely, as it was probable tliey 
would commence by securing tlio.se who lived nearast to tlio 
seaports. A word or two which he overheard, strengthened his 
hopes. 

. “ And hark ye, friend,” said Mr Topham ; “ you will have the 

horses at the door of Mr Shorten, the mercer, in two hours, as 
we shall refresli ourselves tliere with a cool tankard, and learn 
what folks live in tlie neighbourhood that may be concerned in 
ray way. And you will please to have that saddle padded, for 1 
am told the Derbyshire roads are rough. — And you. Captain 
Dangerfleld, and Master Everett, you nuibt put on ypur Protes- 
tant spectacles, and show me where there is the shadow of a 
priest, or of a priest’s favourer ; for I am come down with a broom 
in my cap to sweep this north country of such like cattle.” 

One of the persons he thus addressed, who wore the garb of a 
broken-down citizen, only answered, “ Ay, truly, Master Topham, 
it is time to purge the gamer.” 

The other, who had a formidable pair of whiskers, a red nose, 
and a tarnished laced coat, together with a hat of Pistol’s dimen- 
sions, was more loquacious. I take it on my damnation,” said 
this zealous Protestant witness, that I will discover the marks 
of the beast on every one of them betwixt sixteen and seventy, 
as phualy as if they had crossed themselves with ink, instead of 
holy water. Since we have a King willing to do justice, and a 
Honse.nf Commons to uphold prosecutions, why, damn me, the 
tiause must not> stand still for lack of evidence.” 

"Stick that, noble captain,” answered the officer; "but, 
pi^thee, reserve thy oaths for the court of justice ; it is but sheer 
waste to throw them away, as you do, in your ordinary conversa- 
tion.” 

“ Fear you nothing, Master Topham,” answered Dangerfleld ; 
** it is right to keep a man’s gifts in use ; and were I altogether 
to reaoimce oaths in roy private discourse, how should 1 know 
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liow to use one when T needed it ! But you hear me use none of 
your Papist abjurations. T swear not by the Mass, or before 
George, or by any thing that belongs to idolatry ; but such down- 
right oaths as may serve a poor Protestant gentleman, who would 
fain serve Heaveu-and the King.” 

Bravely spoken, most noble Festus,” said his yoke-fellow. 
“ But do not suppose, that although I am not in the habit of gar- 
nisliing my words with oaths out of season, I shall be wanting, 
when called upon, to declare tlie height and the depth, the widUi 
and the length, of this hellish plot against the King and the Pro- 
testant faith.” 

Dizzy, and almost sick, with listening to the undisguised bru- 
tality of these fellows, Peveril, having with dilHculty prevailed on 
Bridlesley to settle his purchase, at length led forth his gray 
steed ; but was scarce out of the yard, when he heard the lollow- 
ing alarming conversation pass, of which he seemed himself the 
object 

“ Who is that youth 1” said the slow soft voice of the more pre- 
cise of the tw'O witnesses. “ Methinks I have seen him some- 
where before. Is he from these parts 1” 

“ Not that I know of,” said Bridlesley ; who, like all the other 
inhabitants of England at the time, answered the interrogatories 
of these fellows with the deference which is paid in Spain to the 
questions of an inquisitor. “ A stranger — entirely a stranger — 
never saw him before — a wild young colt, 1 waiwut him ; and 
knows a hoi’sc’s mouth as well as I do.” 

“ I begin to bethink me I saw such a face as his at the Jesuits* 
consult, in the White Horse Taveni,” answered Everett. 

“ And 1 tiuiik I recollect,” said Captain Dangerheld — — 

** Come, come, master and captain,” said the authoritative voice 
of Tophara, “ we will have none of your recollections at present. 
We all know what these are likely to end in. But I will have 
you know, you are not to run till the leash is slipped. The young 
man is a well-looking lad, and gave up his horse handsomely for 
the service of the House of Commons. He knows how to behave 
himself to his betters, I warrant you ; and I scarce tliink he has 
enough in his purse to pay the fees.” • 

This speech concluded tlie dialogue, which Peveril, finding 
himself so much concerned in the issue, thought it best to hear 
to on end. Now, when it ceased, to get out of the town unob- 
served, and tako the nearest way to his father’s castle, seemed 
his wisest plan. He had settled his reckoning at the inn, and 
brought with him to Bridlesley’s the small portmanteau which 
contained his few necessaries, so that he bad no occasion to re- 
turn thither. He resolved, therefore, b.) ride some miles before 
he stopped, even for the purpose of feeding his horse ; and being 
pretty well acquainted with tlie country, he hoped to be able to 
push forward to Martindale Castle sooner than the worshipful 
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Master Topham ; whose saddle was, in the first place, to be 
padded, and who, when mounted, would, in all probability, ride 
with the precaution of tliose who require such security against 
the effects of a hard trot. 

Under the influence of these feelings, Julian pushed for War* 
riugton, a place with which he was well acquainted ; but, without 
halting in the town, he crossed the Mei-sey, by the bridge built 
by an ancestor of his friend tiie Earl of Derby, and continued 
his route towards Dishley, on tlie borders of Derbyshire. He 
might have reached this latter village easily, had his horse been 
fitter for a forced march ; but in the course of the journey, he 
had occasion, more than once, to curse the official dignity of the 
person who had robbed him of his better steed, while taking the 
best direction he could through a country with which he was only 
generally acquainted. 

At length, near Altringham, a halt became unavoidable ; and 
Peveril had only to look for some quiet and sequestered place of 
refreshment. This presented itself, in the form of a small cluster 
of cotta^ ; die best of which united the characters of an alehouse 
and a mill, where the sign of the Cat, (the landlord’s faithful ally 
in defence of his meal-sacks,) booted as high as Grimalkin in the 
fairy tale, and playing on the fiddle for the more grace, announced 
that John Whitecraft united the two honest occupations of land- 
lord and miller ; and, doubtless, took toll from the public in both 
capacities. 

Such a place promised a traveller, who journeyed incognito, 
safer, if not better accommodation, than ho was like to meet with 
in more frequented inns ; and at the door of the Cat and Fiddle, 
Julian halted accordingly. 


CHAPTER XXr. 

In tbene detracted times, when each man dreads 
The bloody stratasems ot busy heads. 

Otwav. 

At the door of the Cat and Fiddle, Julian received the usual 
attention paid to the customers of an inferior house of entertain- 
ment. His horse was carried by a ragged lad, who acted as 
hosder, into a ^try stable ; where, however, the nag was tolerably 
supplied with ^d and litter. 

Eiaving ^u the animal on wliich his comfort, perhaps his 
safe^, depended, properly provided for, Peveril entered the 
kitohen, which indeed was also the parlour and liall of the little 
hostdiy, to try what refreshment he could obtain for himself. 
Much to his satisfaction, he found there was only one guest in the 
house besides himself; but he was less pleased when he found 
tiiat he mast either go without dinner, or share with tiiat single 
guest tlie only provisions which chanced to bo in tlie house. 
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namely, a dish of trouts and dels, which their host, tlie miller, had 
brought in from his raill-streani. 

At the particular request of Julian, the landlady undertook to 
add a substantial dish of eggs and bacon, which perhims she 
would not have undertaken for, liad not tlie sharp eye of Peveril 
discovered the flitch hanj^ng in its smoky retreat, when, as its 
presence could not be denied, the hostess was compelled to bring 
it forward as a part of her supplies. 

She was a buxom dame about thirty, whose comely niid cheer- 
ful countcnauce did honour to the choice of tlie jolly miller, her 
loving mate ; and was now stationed under the shade of an old- 
fashioned huge projecting chimney, within which it was her pro- 
vince to work i* the fire,” and provide, for tlie wearied waj - 
faring man, the good things which were to send him rejoicing on 
his course. Although, at first, the honest woman seemed little 
disposed to give herself much additional trouble on Julian’s 
account, yet the good looks, handsome figure, and easy civility ,of 
her new guest, soon bespoke the pi'incipal part of her attention ; 
and while busy in his service, she regarded him, from time to 
time, with looks, where something like pity mingled with com- 
placency. The rich smoke of tiic rasher, and the eggs with 
which it was flanked, alroady spread itself flirough the apart- 
ment ; and the hissing of these savoury viands bore chorus to tlie 
sirnmet'iiig of the pan, in whirii the fish w'cre undergoing a slower 
decoction. The table was covei'ed with a clean huck-a-back 
napkin, and all wiis in preparation for tbe meal, w'hich Julian 
began to expect with a good deal of impatience, when the com- 
panion who was destined to sliaro it witli him, entered the 
apartment. 

At the first glance, Julian recognized, to his surprise, tlie same 
indifferently-dressed, thiu-lookiog person, who, during the first 
bargain whicli be had made with Bridlesley, liad officiously 
interfered with his advice and opinion. Displeased at liaving the 
company of any stranger forced upon him, Feveril was still less 
satisfied to find one who might make some claim of acquaintance 
witli him, however slender, since the circumstances in which he 
stood compelled him to be as reserved as possible. He therefore 
turned his back upon his destined messmate, and pretended to 
amuse himself by looking out of tbe window, determined to 
avhid all intercourse until it should be inevitably forced upon 
him. 

In the meanwhile, the other stranger went straight up to tiie 
landlady, where she toiled on household cai^ intent, and 
demand^ of hev, what she meant by preparing bacon and egM, 
when he had positively charged her to get nothing ready but the 
fisli. 

The good woman, important as every cook in the discharge of 
her duty, deigned not for some time so much iss to acknowfedge 
tliat rite beard the reproof of her gnest ; and when she ^ se, it 
^ only to repel it in a magisterial and authoritatiTWlotte.— 

VOL. XV. p 
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** If he did not iike iMcon — (bacon from their own hutch, well 
fed on ^ase and bran) — if he did not like bacon and eggs — 
(new>laid eggs, which she had brought in from the hen-roost 
with her own hands) why so put case — it was tlie worse for 
his honour, and the better fur tiiose who did.*^ 

** The better for those who like them 1” answered the guest ; 
^ that is as much as to stiy T am to have a companion, good 
woman.” 

“ Do not good woman me, sir,” replied tlie miller’s wife, " till 
I call you good man ; and, I promise you, many would scruple 
to do thaA to one who does not love eggs and bacon of a Friday.” 

“ Nay, my good lady,” said her guest, “ do not fix any mis- 
construction upon me — I dare say the eggs and tlic bacon are 
excellent; only, tliey are rather a dish too heavy for my 
stomach.” 

Ay, or your eonscience perhaps, ar,” answered the hostess. 

And now, I bethink me, you must needs have your fish fried 
with oil, instead of the good drippings I was going to put to tliein. 
I would I could spell the meaning of all tliis now ; but I warrant 
John Bigstaflf, the constable, could conjure something out of it.” 

There was a pause here ; but Julian, somewhat alarmed at the 
tone which the conversation assumed, became interested m 
watching the dumb-show which succeeded. By bringing his 
head a little towards the loft, but without turning round, or 
quitting tlie projecting latticed window where lie h^ taken his 
station, he could observe that the stranger, secured, as he seemed 
to think himself, from observation, had sidled close up to tlie 
landlady, and, as lie conceived, had put a piece of money into her 
hand. The altered tone of the miller’s moiety corresponded very 
much with this supposition. 

** Naj, indeed, end forsooth,” riie said, “ her house was Liberty- 
hall; and so should every pubheau’s be. What was it to her 
what gentlefolks ate or drank, providing they paid for it honestly ! 
Tliei'e were many honest gentlemen, whose stomachs could not 
abide bacon, grease, or dnpping, especially on a Friday; and 
what was that to her, or any one in her line, so gentlefolks paid 
honestly for the trouble 1 Only, she would say, lliat her bacon 
and eggs could not bo mended betwixt tliis and Liverpool ; and 
that she would live and die upon.” ^ 

** I sluiU hardly dispute it,” said the stranger ; and turning 
towards Julian, he added, " I wish this gentleman, who, I sup- 
pose is my trencher-companion, much joy of the dainties which I 
capnot assist him in consuming.” 

** 1 assttre you, sir,” answered Peveril, who now felt himself 
compelled to turn about, «ud reply with civility, " that it was 
wiQi difiiculty 1 could prevail on my landlady to add my cover to 
yours, though she seems now such a zealot for the censumptioa 
of e^ and bacon.” 

"I am zealous for notliing,'’ sakl the landlady, " save that men. 
would eat their victuate, and pay their score ; and if there be 
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«nough iu one dish to serve two guests, 1 see little purpose in 
dressing them two ; however, they are ready now, and done to a 
nicety. — Here, Alice ! Alice 1” 

The sound of that well-known name made Julian start ; but the 
Alice who replied io the call ill resembled the vision which his 
imagination connected with tlie accents, being a dowdy slipshod 
wench, the drudge of tlie low inn which afforded him shelter. 
She assisted her mistress m putting on the table the dishes which 
the latter had prepared ; and a foaming jug of home-brewed ^e 
being placed betwixt them, was waiTanted by Dame Whitecraft 
as excellent ; “ for,” said she, “ we know by practice that too 
much water drowns' the miller, and we spare it on our malt as 
we would iu our mill-dam.” 

I drink to your health in it, dame,” said the elder stranger j 

and a cup of thanks for tliese excellent fish ; and to the drown- 
ing of all unkindness between us.” 

“ 1 ttiank you, sir,” said the dame, “ and wish you the like ; 
but 1 dare not pledge you, for our Gafibr says, the ale is brewed 
too strong for women ; so I only drink a glass of canary at a time 
witli a gossip, or any gentleman guest tliat is so minded.” 

“ You shall drink one w'itli roe tlien, dame,” said Peveril, " so 
you will let me have a flagon.” 

“ That you sliall, sir, and as good as ever was broached ; but I 
must to the mill, to get the key from tlie goodman.” 

So saying, and tucking her clean gown through the pocket- 
holes, that her steps might be the more alert, and her dress 
escape dust, off slie tripped to the mill, which lay close adjoining. 

“ A dainty dame, and dangerous, is tlie miller’s wife,” said the 
stranger, looking at Peveril. Is not that old Chaucer’s 
phrase 1” 

“I — I believe so,” said Peveril, not much ri*ad in Chaucer, 
who was then even more neglected than at present ; and much 
surprised at a literary quotation from one of the mean appearance 
exhibited by the person before him. 

“Yes,” answered the stranger, “I see that you, like other 
young gentlemen of die time, are better acquainted with Cowley 
and Waller, than with tlie ‘ well of English undefiled.’ I cannot 
help differing. There are touches of nature about the old bard 
of Woodstock, tiiat, to me, are worth all the turns of laborious 
wit in Cowley, and all the ornate and artificial simplicity of his 
courtly competitor. The description, for instance, of his country 
coquette, — 

* Windng die waa, as is a wanton colt, 

Bweet as a ttower, and upright as a bolt.’ 

Tlien again, for pathos, where will you mend the dying scene of 
Arcite! 

* Alas, mj beartis queen ! alns, my wife * 

Giver at ence, and ender of luv life. 

Wliut IS tills world ? — What axen men to have? 

Now aith ills love— now in ids cold grave 

Alone, wlUioutw other company.’ 
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But I tire you, bit ; and do injuslice to the poet, whom I remember 
but by halves.” 

“ On the contrary, sir,” replied Peveril, you make him more 
intelligible to me in your recitation, than 1 have found him when 
I have tried to peinise him myself.” 

“ You were only frightened by the antiquated spelling, and 
*tho letters black,’” said his companion. *‘It is many a 
scholar’s catie, who mistakes a nut, which he could crack witli 
a Uttie exertion, for a bullet, which he must needs break his 
teetli on; but vours are better employed. — Shall I offer you 
some of this fisli 1” 

Not Bo, sir,” replied Julian, willing to shew himself a man of 
reading in his turn ; ** I hold with old Caius, and profess to fear 
judgment, to fight where I cannot choose, and to eat no fish.” 

The stranger cast a startled look around him at this observation, 
whu'h Julian had tlirown out, on purpose to ascertain, if possible, 
the quality of his companion, whose present language was so 
diiferent from tiie character he had assumed at Bridlesley’s. His 
countenance, too, although the features were of an ordinary, not 
to say mean cast, had that character of intelligence which educa* 
tion gives to the moat homely face; and his manners were so easy 
an>l disembarrassed, as plainly shewed a complete acquaintance 
with society, as well as the habit of mingling with it in the higher 
stages. The alarm which he had evidently shewn at Peveril’s 
answer, was but momentary; for he almost instantly replied, with 
a smile, I promise you, sir, tliat you ai-e in no dangerous com- 
pany ; for notwithstanding my fish dinner, 1 am much disposed 
to trifle with somo of your savoury mess, if you will iodulge me 
so far.” 

Peveril accordingly reinforced the stranger’s trencher witli 
what remained of the bacon and eggs, and saw him swallow a 
mouthful or two with apparent relish; but presently after, he began 
to dallv with his knife and fork, like one whose appetite was 
satiated ; and then took a long draught of the black jack, and 
handed his platter to the large mastiff dog, who, attract^ by the 
smell of tlie dinner, had sat down before him for some time, lidcing 
his chops, and follo»iiig with bis eye every morsel which tito guest 
raised to bis head. 

** Here, my poor fellow,” said he, ** thou hast had no fish, and 
needest (his supernumerary ti%ncher-Ioad more tlian I do. I 
cannot withstand thy mote supplication any longer.” 

The dog answered these courtesies by a civil shake of the tail, 
whUe he gobbled up wliat was assigned him by the stranger’s 
benevolence, in the greater haste, that he heard his misti^’s 
voice at ihe door. 

“ Here is the canary, gentlemen,” said the landlady; ** and the 
goodman has set off die mill, to come to wait on you himself. 
He always does so, when cmnpany drink wine.” 

That he may come in for the host’s, that is, for the lion’s 
sliare,” said the stranger^' looking at Peveril. 
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** The sliot is mine/* said Julian ; ** and if mine host will share 
it, 1 will willingly bestow another quart on him, and on you, sir. 
I never break old customs/* 

These sounds caught tiie ear of Gaffer Whiteoraft, who had 
entered the room, a strapping specimen of his robust trade, pre* 
pared to play the civil, or tlie surly host, as his company should 
be acceptable or otherwise. At Julian’s invitation, he doffed his 
dusty bonnet — brushed from his sleeve the looser particles of his 
professional dust — and sitting down on the end of a bench, about 
a yard from the table, filled a glass of canary, and drank to his 
guests, and << especially to tliis noble gentleman,” indicating 
Peveril, who had ordered tlie canary. 

Julian returned the courtesy by drinldng his health, and ask- 
ing what news were about in the oountry. 

" Nought, sir, I hears on nought, except this Plot, as they call 
it, that they are pursuing the Papishcrs about; but it brings 
water to my mill, as the saying is. Between expresses hurrying 
hither and thither, and guards and prisoners riding to and again, 
and the custom of the neighbours, that come to speak over the 
news of an evening, nightly, 1 may say, instead of once a-week, 
why tlie spigot is in use, gentlemen, and your land thrives ; and 
then I, serving as constable, and being a known Protestant, 1 
have tapped, I ma^ venture to say, it may be ten stands of ale 
extraordinary, besides a reasonable sale of wine for a counti'y 
comer. Heaven make ns thankful, and keep all good Protestants 
from Plot and Popery J” 

“ I can easiljr conceive, my fiiend,** said Julian, “ that curiosity 
is a passion which runs natmtdly to the alehouse ; and that anger, 
and jealousy, and fear, are all of them thirsty passions, and great 
consumers of home-brewed. But I am a perfect stranger in tiieso 
parts ; and 1 would willingly leam, from a sensible man like you, 
a little of this same Plot, of which men speak so much, and 
appear to know so little.” 

“Learn a little of itl — Why, it is the most horrible — tlie 
most damnable, bloodthirsty beast of a Plot — But hold, hold, my 
^d master ; I hope, in &e first place, you believe there is a 
Plot t for, otherwise, the Justice must have a word with you, so 
sure as my name is John Whitecraft.” 

“It shall not need,” said Peveril; “for I assure you, mine 
host, 1 believe in the Plot as freely and fully as a man can 
believe in any thing he cannot understand.” 

“ God forbid that any body should pretend to understand it,” 
^d the implicit constable ; “ for bis worship the Justice says it 
is a mile beyond him ; and he be as deep as most of them. But 
men may believe, though they do not understand ; and that is 
what tile Bmnanists say themselves. But this I am sure of, it 
makes a rare stirring time for justices, and witnesses, and con- 
stables. — So here *s to your health agun, gentlemen, in a cup of 
neat canary.” 

“Come, come, John Whtteciaft,” said bis wife, “do not you 
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demean yourself by naming witnesses along with justices amf 
constables. All the world knows how tliey come by their 
money.” 

" Ay, but all the world knows that they do com© by it, dame ; 
and that is a great comfort. They rustle in their canonical silks, 
and swagj^r in their buff and scarlet, who but they 1 — Ay, ay, 
the cursed fox thrives — and not so cursed neither. Is there not 
Doctor Titus Oates, tlie saviour of the nation — does he not live 
at Whitehall, and eat off plate, and have a pension of thousands 
a-year, for what I know \ and is he not to be Bishop of Litchfield, 
so soon as Dr Doddrutn dies i” 

“ Then I hope Dr Doddrum’s reverence will live these twenty 
years ; and I dare say I am the first that ever wished such a 
wish,” said the hostess. I do not understand these doings, not 
I ; and if a hundred Jesuits came to hold a consult at my house, 
as they did at the White Horse Tavern, I should tliink it quite 
out of the line of business to bear witness against them, provided 
tliey drank well, and paid tlieir score.” 

" Very true, damo,” said her elder guest ; “ tliat is what I call 
keeping a good publican conscience ; and so I will pay my score 
presently, and bo jogging on my way.” 

Peveril, on his part, also demanded a reckoning, and discharged 
it so liberally, that the miller flourished his hat os he bowed, and 
the hostess curtsied down to the ground. 

The horses of both guests were brought forth ; and they 
mounted, in order to depart in company. The host and hostess 
stood in the doorway, to see diem depart. Tho landlord proffered 
a stirrup-cup to die elder guest, while the landlady offered Peveril 
a glass from her own peculiar bottle. For this jiurpose, she 
mounted on the horse-block, with flask and glass in hand ; so 
that it was easy for the departing guest, although on horseb^k, 
to return the courtesy in the most approved manner, namely, by 
throwftig his arm over his landlady’s shoulder, aud saluting her 
at pai'ting. 

Dame Whitecraft did not decline this familiarity ; for tliere is 
no room for traversing upon a horse-block, and the hands which 
might have served her for resistance, were occupied with glass 
and botde — matters too precious to be thrown away in such a 
struggle. Apparendy, however, she had somediing else in her 
head ; for, as, after a brief affectation of reluctance, slie per- 
mitted Peveril’s face to approacii hers, she whispered in his car. 
Beware of trepans!” — an awful intimation, which, in tiiose 
days of distrust, suspicion, and treachery, was as effectual in 
interdicting free and social intercourse, as the advertisemeut of 
« man-tm^s and spring-guns,” to protect an orcliard. Pressing 
her hand, in intimation diat be comprehended her bint, she sIkkik 
his warmly in return, and bade Clod speed him. There was a 
eloud on John Whiteersft’s brow ; nor cud his final farewell sound 
half so cordial as that which had been spoken within doors. But 
l^en Peveril reflected, that the same guest is not always equally 
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acceptable to landlord and landlady ; and unconsciona of havinj^ 
done any thing to excite tiie miller’s displeasure, be pursued hia 
journey without thinking farther of the matter. 

Julian was a little surprised, and not altogether pleased, to find 
that his new acquaintance held the same road with him. He had 
inauy reasons' for* wishing to travel alone ; and the hostess’s 
caution still rung in his ears. If this man, possessed of so much 
shi*ewdneas as his countenance and ^mversation intimated, veiv 
satile, as he had occasion to remark, and disguised benea^ his 
condition, should prove, as was likely, to be a concealed Jesuit or 
seminarv'priest, tmvelling upon their great task of tlie conversion 
of England, and rooting out of the Northern heresy, — a more 
dangerous companion, for a person in his own circumstances, 
could hardly be imagined ; since keeping society witli him might 
seem to authorize whatever reports had been spread concerning 
the attachment of his family to the Catholic cause. At tlie same 
time, it was very difficult, without actual rudeness, to shake off 
the company of one who seemed determined, whether spoken to 
or not, to remain alongside of him. 

Peveril tried the experiment of riding slow ; but his companion^ 
determined not to drop him, slackened his pace, so as to keep 
close by him. Julian then spurred his liorse to a full trot ; and 
was soon satisfied, that the stranger, notwitiistanding the mean* 
ness of his appearance, was so much better mounted than himself, 
as to render vain any thoughts of out-riding him. He pulled up 
his horse to a more reasonable pace, therefore, in a sort of despair. 
Upon his doing so, his companion, who had been hithei*to silent, 
observed, that Peveril was not so well qualified to try speed upon 
the road, as he w'oiihl have been had he abode by his first bargain 
of horse-flesh that morning. 

Peveril assented dr} ly, but observed, that the animal would 
serve his immediate purpose, though he feared it would render 
him indifferent company for a person better mounted. 

“ By no means,” answered his civil companion ; “ I am one of 
those who have travelled so much, as to be accustomed to make 
my journey at any rate of motion which may be most agreeable 
to my company.” 

Peveril made no reply to this polite intimation, being too sincere 
to tender the thanks which, in courtesy, were the proper answer. 
— A second pause ensued, which was broken by Julian asking 
the stranger whether their roads were likely to lie long together 
in the same direction. 

“ I cannot tell,” said the stranger, smiling, “ unless I knew 
which Way you were travelling.” 

** I am uncertain how far I shall go to-night,” said Julian will* 
ingly misunderstanding the purport of the reply. 

" And so am I,” replied the stranger ; but though my horse 
jpwa better than yours, 1 think it will be wise to spare him ; and 
in case onr road continues to lie tlie same way, we are likely ta 
sup, as we have dined together.” 
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JuGan made no answer whatever to this round intimation, but 
continued to ride on, tumin", in his own mind, whetlier it would 
not be wisest to come to a distinct understanding with his perti> 
naciuus attendant, and to explain, in so many words, tliat it was 
his pleasure to travel alone. But, besides that the sort of 
acc|^uaintance which they had formed during dinner, rendered 
him utfwilling to be directly uncivil towards a person of gentle- 
man-like manners, he had also to consider that he might very 
possibly be mistaken in tins man’s character and purpose ; in 
which case, the cynically refusing the society of a sound Protes- 
tant, would afford as pregnant matter of suspicion, as travelling 
in company with a disguised Jesuit. 

After brief reflection, therefore, he resolved to endure the 
encumbrance of the stranger’s society, until a fair opportunity 
should occur to rid himself of it ; and, in the meantime, to act 
witli as much caution as he possibly could, in any communication 
that might take place between them ; for Dame Whitecraft’s 
parting caution still rang anxiously in his ears, and the conse- 
quences of his own arrest upon suspicion, must deprive him of 
every opportunity of serving his father, or the Countess, or Major 
Bridgenorth, upon whose iiiter^t, also, he had promised himself 
to keep an eye. 

While he revolved these things in his mind, they had journeyed 
several miles without speaking ; and now entered upon a more 
waste country, and worse roads, than they had hitherto found, 
being in fact, approaching the more hilly district of Derbyshire. 
Tn travelling on a very stony and uneven lane, Julian’s horse 
repeatedly stumbled ; and, bad he not been supported by the 
inder’s judicious use of the bridle, must at length certainly have 
fallen under him. 

“ These are times which crave wary riding, sir,” said his com- 
panion ; ** and by your scat in the saddle, and your baud on tlie 
rein, you seem to understand it to be so.” 

** I have been long a horseman, sir,” answered Peveril. 

** And long a traveller, too, sir, I should suppose ; since by the 
great caution you observe, you seem to think the human tongue 
requires a curb, as well as the horse’s jaws.” 

“ Wiser men than I have been of opinion,” answered Peveril, 
" that it were a part of prudence to be silent, when men have 
little or nothing to say.” 

** I oaiinot approve of their opinion,” answered the stranger. 
“All knowledge is gained by communication, either with tlio 
dead, tlirou^ books, or, more pleasingly, through the conversa- 
tion of tl^e living. The deaf and dumb, alone, are excluded from 
improvement ; and surely their situation is not so enviable that 
we should imitate them.” 

At this illustration, which awakened a startling echo in Peveril’s 
bosom, the young man looked hard at his companion ; but in flie 
etnnpined countenance, and calm blue eye, he read no oonsdotts- 
nees of a fkrlher meaning than the words immediately and directly 
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implied. He paused a moment, and then answered, " Yon seem 
to be a person, sir, of shrewd apprehension ; and 1 should have 
thought it might have occurred to you, that, in tlie present 
suspicious times, men may, wiUiout censure, avoid communica* 
tiuu with strangers. You know not me ; and to me you are 
totally unknown. There is not room for much discourse Wween 
us, witliout trespassing on the general topics of the day, which 
carry in them seeds of quarrel between friends, much nioi'e 
betwixt strangera. At any other time, the socit>ty ol an intelligent 
companion would have been most acceptable upon my solitary 
ride ; but at present ” 

“At present!” said the other, interrupting him. “You are 
like the old Romans, who held that hotti» meant both a stranger 
and an enemy. I will therefore be no longer a stranger. My 
name is Ganlesse — by profession 1 am a Roman Catholic priest 
— I am travelling here in dread of my life — and I am very glad 
to have you fur a companion.” 

“ I thank you for the information with all my heart,” said 
Peveril ; “ and to avail myself of it to the uttermost, I must beg 
of } on to ride forward, or lag behind, or take a side-path, at your 
own pleasure ; for as I am no Catholic, and travel upon business 
of high concernment, I am exposed both to risk and delay, and 
even to danger, by keeping such suspicious company. And so. 
Master Ganlesse, keep your own pace, and I will keep the con- 
trary ; fw I beg leave to forbear your company.” 

As Peveril spoke thus, he pulled up his horse, and made a full 
stop. 

The stranger burst out a-latighing. “What I” he said, “you 
forbear my company for a trifie of danger ? Saint Anthony I 
How the warm blood of the Cavaliers is chilled in the young men 
of the present day ! This young gallant, now, has a father, I 
warrant, who has endured as many adventures for hunting priests, 
as a knight-errant for distressed damsels.” 

“This raillery avails nothing, sir,” said Peveril. “I must 
request you will keep your own way.” 

“ My way is yours,” said tho pertinacious Master Ganlesse, as 
he called himself ; “ and we will both travel tlie safer, tliat we 
journey in company. I have the receipt of fem-seed, man, and 
walk invisible. Besides, you would not have me quit you in this 
lone, where there is no turn to right or left !” 

Peveril moved on, desirous to avoid open violence — for wWch 
the indifferent tone of the traveller, indeed, afforded no apt pre- 
text — yet biglily disliking his company, and determined to take 
the first opportunity to rid himself of it. 

The stranger proceeded at fiie same pace with him, keeping 
cautiously on his bundle hand, as if to secure that advantage in 
case of a struggle. But his language did not intimate the least 
apprehension. “ You do me wrong,” he said to Peveril, “ and 
you equally wrong yourself. You are uncertain where to lodge 
to-oight — trust to my guidance. Here is an ancient hall, wltinn 
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four miles, with an old knightly Pantaloon for its lord — an all- 
ne-ruffed Dame Barbara for the lady gay — a Jesuit, in a butler’s 
habit, to say grace — an old tale of Ed^hill and Worster fights- 
to relish a cold venison pasty, and a flask of claret mantled with 
cobwebs — a bed for you in the priest’s hidingjiole — and, for 
aught 1 know, pretty Mistress Betty, the dairymaid, to make it 
ready.” 

** Thin has no charms for me, sir,” said Peveril, who, in spite 
of himself, could not but be amused with the ready sketch which 
the stranger ga*. e of many an old mansion in Cheshire and Derby- 
sliire, where the owners retained tho ancient faitli of Rome. 

“ Well, T see I cannot charm you in this way,” continued his 
companion ; ** I must strike another key. I am no longer Gan> 
lesse, the seminary priest, but [changing his tone, and snuffling 
in the nose] Simon Canter, a poor preacher of the word, who 
travels this way to call sinners to repentance ; and to strengthen, 
and to edify, and to fructify, among the scattered remnant who 
hold fast the truth. — What say you to this, sir 1” 

“ I adtnii'c your versatility, sir, and could be entertained with 
it at another time. At present sincerity is more in request.” 

“ Sincerity !” said the stranger ; — "a child’s whistle, with 
but tuo notes in it — yea, yea, and nay, nay. Why, man, the 
very Quakers have renounced it, and have got in its stead a 
gallant recorder, oalle^ Hypocrisy, that is somewhat like Sincerity 
in form, but of much greater compass, and combines the whole 
gamut. Come, be ruled — be a disciple of Simon Canter for the 
evening, and we will leave the old tumble-down castle of the 
knight ^oresai*], on the left hand, for a new brick-built mansion, 
erected by an eminent salt-boiler from Namntwidi, who expects 
the said Simon to make a strong spiritual piCKU''fortlic preserva- 
tion of a soul somew'hat corrupted by the evil communications of 
this wjgked world. What say you 1 He has two daughters — 
brighter eyes never beamed under a pinched hood; and for 
myself, I think there is more fire in those who live only to love 
and to devotion, tlian in vour court beauties, whose hearts are 
running on twenty follies besides. You know not the pleasure of 
being conscience-keeper to a pretty precisian, who in one breath 
repeats her foibles, and in the next confesses her passion. Per- 
hapf^ though, you may have known such in your day t Corner 
sir, it grows too dark to see your blushes ; but I am sure ffley nxo 
burning on your cheek.” 

“ You take great freedom, sir,” said Peveril, as they now 
aptM*oached the end of the lane, where it opened on a broad 
common ; “ and you seem rather to count more on my forbear- 
ance, than you have room to do writh safety. We are now nearly 
free of the Une which has made us companions for diis last Iwlf 
hour. To avmd your farther company, 1 will take the turn to 
the left, upon that common ; and if you follow me, it shall be at 
your peril. Observe, I am well armed ; and you will fight at 
odds.’* 
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“ Not at odda,” returned the provoking stranger, “while I have 
my brown jennet, with which 1 can ride round and around you 
at pleasure ; and tliis text, of a handi'iil m length, (shewiag a 
pistol which he drew fram his bosom,) which discharges very 
convincing docti’iue on tlie pressure of a forefinger, and is apt to 
equah’ze ^ odds, as you call tliem, of youtli and strength. Let 
there be no strife between us, however — tlie moor lies before us 
— choose your path on it — 1 take the other.” 

“ I wish you good-night, sir,” said Peveril to the stranger. 
“ I ask your forgiveness, if I have misconstrued you in any thing ; 
but the times arc pei’ilous, and a man’s life may depend on tlie 
society in which he travels.” 

“ True,” said the stranger ; “ but in your case, the danger is 
already undergone, and you should seek to counteract it. Yon 
have travelled in my company long enough to devise a handsome 
branch of the Popish Plot. How will you look, when you see 
come forth, in comely folio form. The Narrative of Simon Canter, 
otherwise called Richard Ganlesse, concerning the horrid Popish 
Conspiracy for the Murder of the King, and Massacre of all 
Protestants, as given on oath to the Honourable House of 
Commons; setting forth, how far Julian Peveril, younger of 
Martiudale Castle, is concerned in carrying on the same ”* 

“ How, sir ? What mean you t” said Peveril much startled. 

“ Nay, sir,” replied his companion, “ do not interrupt my 
title-page. Now that Oates and Bedloe have drawn the great 
prizes, tho subordinate discoverers got little but by the sale of 
their Narrative; and Janoway, Newman, Simmons, and every 
bookseller of them, will tell you that the title is half the narrative. 
Mine shall therefore set forth the various schemes you liave com- 
municated to me, of landing ten thousand soldiers from the Isle 
of Man upon the coast of Lancashire ; and marching into Wales, 
to join the ten thousand pilgrims who are to be shipped from 
Spain; and so completing &e destruction of the Protestant 
religion, and of tlie devoted city of London. Truly, T think such 
a Nan’ative, well spiced with a few horrors, and published euw 
prvmUgio parliomenti, might, though the market be somewhat 
overstocked, be still worth some twenty or thirty pieces.” 

“ You seem to know me, sir,” said Peveril ; “and if so, I think 
1 may fairly ask you your purpose in tlius bearing me company, 
and the meaning of all this rhapsody. If it be mere banter, I can 
endure it within proper limit ; although it is uncivil on the part of 
a stranger. If you have any farther purpose, speak it ottt ; I am 
not to M trifled with.” 

“Good, now,” said the stranger, laughing, “into what an 
unprofitable chafe you have pub yourself I An Italian ykortMSjto, 
when he desires a parley wri^ you, takes aim from behind a wall, 
with his long gun, and prefiseea his conference with Potto Hrart. 
So does your man-of-war fire a gun across the bows of a Hans- 
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md^n Indiaman, just to bring her to ; and so do I shew Master 
Juhan Peveril, tlmt, if I were one of the honourable society of 
witnesses and informers, witli whom iiis imagination has asso- 
ciated me for these two hours past, he is as much within my 
danger now, as what ho is ever hkeiy to be.’* Then, suddenly 
clianmng his tone to serious, which was in general ironical, he 
added, ^ Young man, when the pestilence is diffused through the 
air of a city, it is in vain men would avoid the disease, by seek- 
ing solitude, and shunning the company of their fellow-sufferers.” 

“ In what, then, consists their safety ?” said Peveril, willing to 
ascertain, if possible, the drift of his compaiium’s purpose. 

“ In following the counsels of wise physicians such was the 
stranger’s answer. 

** And as such,” said Peveril, “ you offer me your advice 1” 

“ Pardon me, young man,” said the stranger, haughtily, “ I see 
no reason I sliould do so. — I am not,” he added, in Ins former 
tone, “ your fee’d physician — I offer no advice — I only say it 
would be wise that you sought it.” 

“ And from whom, or where, can I obtain it 1” said Peveril 
" I wander in this country, like one iii a dream ; so much a few 
mondis have changed it. Men who formerly occupied themselves 
with their own affairs, are now swallowed up in matters of state 
policy; and those tremble under the apprehension of some strange 
and sudden convulsion of empire, who were formerly only occu- 
pied by the fear of going to bed supperless. And to sum up tlie 
matter, I meet a stranger, apparently well acquainted with my 
name and concerns, wlio first attaches himself to me, whether 1 
will or no ; and then refuses me an explanatii'n of his bosiuess, 
while he menaces me with the strangest accusations.” 

“ Had I meant such infamy,” said tlie 8traiu;or, “ believe me, 
I had not given you the thread of my intrigue. But be wise, 
and come on witli me. There is, hard by, a small inn, where, if 
yon can take a stranger’s warrant for it, w'e shall sleep in perfect 
security.” 

“ Yet you yourself,” said Peveril, “but now were anxious to 
avoid obi^rvation ; and in that case, how can you protect me V’ 

“ Pshaw 1 I did but silence that tattling landlady, in the way 
in which such people are most readily hushed ; and for Topham, 
and his brace of night owls, tliey must hawk at otlier and lesser 
game than I should prove.” 

Peveril could not help admiring tlie easy and confident indif- 
ference' with which the stranger seemed to assume a superiority 
to all the circumstances of danger around him ; and after hastily 
coni^erijig the matter with himself, came to the resolution to 
he^ 4M>mpany witli him for this night, at least ; and to learn, 
if {NMsible, who he really was, and to what party in the estate he 
was attached. The boldness and freedom of his talk seemed 
ahanost ineonsistent widi his following the ^rilous, though at that 
time the gainful, trade of an informer. No doubt, such persons 
asBomed every appearance wldch could insinuate them into the 
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confidence of their destined victims ; but Julian thought he dis* 
covered in this man’s manner^ a wild and reckless frankness, 
which he could not but connect with the idea of sincerity in the 
present case. He tlierefore answered, after a moment’s recol- 
lection, “ I embrace your proposal, sir ; although, by doing so, I 
am reposing a sudden, and perhaps an unwary, oonfidence.” 

“ And what am I, then, reposing in you I” said the stranger. 
“ Is not our confidence mutual 1” 

“ No ; much the contrary. I know nothing of you whatever — 
you have named me; and, knowing me to be Julian Peveril, 
know you may travel with me in perfect security.” 

“ The devil I do !” answered his companion. “ I travel in the 
same security as with a lighted petard, which 1 may expect to 
explode every moment. Are you not the son of Peveril of the 
Peak, with whose name Prelacy and Popery are so closely 
allied, that no old woman of eitiier sex in Derbyshire concludes 
her prayer without a petition to be freed from all three ? And 
do you not come from tlie Popish Countess of Derby, bringitrg, 
for aught I know, a whole army of Manxmen in your pocket, 
with full complement of arms, ammunition, baggage, and a train 
of field artillery ?” 

“It is not very lilrely I should be so poorly mounted,” s«kl 
Julian, laughing, “ if 1 had such a weight to carry. But lend 
on, six*. 1 see I must wait for your confidence, till you think 
proper to confer it ; fur you are already so w’ell acquainted w'itb 
my afFaix's, that I have nothing to offer you in exchange for it.”' 

“AUous, then,” said his companion; “give your horse the 
s^uir, and raise the curb rein, lest he measure tiie ground with hb 
nose, instead of his paces. We are not now more than a furlong 
or two from the place of entertainment.” 

They mended their pace accordingly, and soon arrived at the 
small solitary inn which tlio traveller had mentioned. When ito 
light began to twinkle before them, tlie stranger, as if recollecting 
somotliing he had forgotten, “ By ^e way, you must have a name 
to puss by ; for it may be ill travelling under your own, as tlie 
fellow who keeps this bouse is an old Cromwellian. What will 
you call yourself 1 — My name is — for the present — Ganlesse.’^ 

“There is no occasion to assume a name at all,” answered 
Juliau. “ I do not incline to uso a borrowed one, especially as 1 
may meet witli some one who knows my own.” 

“ 1 will call you Julian, tlien,” said Master Ganlesse ; “ fisr 
Peveril will smell, in the nostrils of mine host, of idolatry, con- 
spiracy, Smithfield fagots, fisli on Fridays, the murder Sir 
Bdmondsbury Godfrey, and the fire of purgatory.” 

As he spoke thus, they alighted under the great broad-bnuicb’4 
oak-tree, that served to canopy the ide-bench, which, at aneariier 
hour, had groaned under the weight of a frequent eondave of 
rustic politicians, (^lesse, os he dksnounted, whistled in a psr>- 
ticularly shrill note, and was answered firam within the house.* 
sSeeKoteQ. EMkonf Goidewa 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

lie was a fellow In a peasant’s garb ; 

Yet one could censure you a woodcock’s carving. 

Like any courtier at tlie ordinary. 

The Onlimry. 

The person who appeared at the door of the little inn to receive 
Ganlesae, as we mentioned in our last chapter, sung, as he came 
forward, this scrap of an old ballad, — 

•* Good even to you, Diccon 
And how have you sped ? 

Bring you the bonny bride 
To banquet aud bed ?'* 

To which Ganlesse answered, in the same tone and tune, — 

“ Content thee, kind Robin ; 

He need little care. 

Who brings home a fat buck 
Instead of a hare ” 

“ You have missed your blow, then said the other, in reply. 

“ I tell you I have not,” answered Ganlesse ; " but you will 
think of nought but your own thriving occupation — May the 
plague tliat belongs to it stick to it ! mough it hath been tlie 
making of thee.” 

** A man must live, Diccon €ianiesse,” said tho other. 

“ Well, well,” said Ganlesse, “ bid my friend welcome, for ray 
sake. Hast thou got any supper I” 

Reeking like a sacrifice — Cliaubert baa done his best. That 
fellow is a treasure ! give him a farthing candle, and he will cook 
a good supper out of it. — Come in, sir. My friend’s friend is 
welcuihe, as we say in iny country.” 

<< We must have our horses looked to first,” said Peveril, who 
began to be considerably uncertain about the character of bis 
companions — ** that done, I am for you.” 

Ganlesse gave a second whistie ; a aoom appeared, who took 
charge of both their horses, and they toeniselves entered the inn. 

The ordinary room of a poor inn seemed to have undei^one 
some alterations, to render it fit for company of a higher descrip- 
tion. There were a beaufet, a couch, and one or two other 
pieces of foniiture, of a style inconsistent with the appearance of 
tlie phtoe. The tablecloth, which was already laid, was of the 
finest damask ; and the sp^ns, forks, &c. were of silver. Peveril 
loificed at this apparatus with some surprise ; aud again turning 
his eyes attentively upon his travelling companion, Ganlesse, he 
could not help discovering, (by the aid of imagination, peihaps,) 
that though inmgnificant in person, plain in features, and drettwd 
like one in indigence, there lurk^ still about his person and 
naanners, filiat indefinable ease of manner which belongs only to 
men birth and quality, or to those who are in the cemstant 
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liabit of frequenting the best company, llis companion, whom 
he called Will Smmi, although t^l, and rather good-looking, 
besides being much better dressed, had not, nevertheless, exactly 
the same ease of demeanour ; and was obliged to make up lor the 
want, by an additional proportion of assurance. Who these two 
persons could be, Peveril could not attempt even to form a guess. 
There was nothing for it, but to watch their manner and conver- 
sation. 

After speaking a moment in whispers, Smith said to his com- 
panion, ** We must go look after our nags for ten minutes, and 
allow Cliaubert to do ids office.’' 

“ Will he not appear, and minister before us, tlien 1” said 
tranlesse. 

“ What ! he ? — he shift a trencher — he hand a cup 1 — No, 
you forget whom you speak of. Such an order were enough to 
make him fall on Ids own sword — he is already on tlie borders of 
despair, because iio craw-fish aits to be had.” 

“ Alack-a-day 1” replied Ganlesse. “ Heaven forbid I should 
add to such a calamity ! To stable, then, and see we how our 
steeds eat tlieir provender, while ours is getting ready.” 

They adjourned to the stable accordingly, which, tliough a poor 
one, had been hastily supplied with whatever was necessary for 
tlie accommodation of four excellent horses ; one of which, that 
from which Ganlesse was just dismounted, the gi'ooro we have 
mentioned was cleaning and dressing by the light of a huge wax- 
candle. 

** I am still so far Catholic,” said Ganlesse, laughing, as he saw 
that Peveril noticed this piece of extravagance. “ My horse is 
iny saint, and I dedicate a caudle to him.” 

“ Without asking so great a favour for mine, which I see 
-standing behind yonder old hen-coop,” replied Peveril, " I will at 
least relieve him of his saddle and bridle.” 

“ Leave him to the lad of the inn,” said Smith ; ** he is nut 
worthy of any other person’s handling ; and I promise you, if you 
slip a single buckle, you will so flavour of that stable duty, tliat 
you might as well out roast-beef as ragouts, for any relish you 
will have of tliem.” 

** I love roast-beef as well as ragouts, at any time,” said 
Peveril, adjusting himself to a task which every young man 
should know how to peHorm when need is ; “ and my horse, 
though it be but a sorry jade, will cliamp better on hay and corn, 
than on an iron bit.” 

While he was unsaddling his horse, and shaking dowm some 
litter for tlie poor wearied animal, he heard Smith observe to 
Oanlesee, — By my faith, Dick, thou hast fallen into poor 
Slender’s blunder; missed Anne Page, and brought us a great 
lubberly postmaster’s boy.” 

*• Hush ! he will hear tliee,” answered Ganlesse ; “ there are 
reasons for all things — it is well as it is. But, prithee, tell thy 
<aUow to help the youngster.” 
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« What !” replied Smith, “ d’ ye think I am mad 1 — Ask Torn 
Beacon — Tom of Newmarket — Tom of ten thousand, to touch 
such a four-legged brute as that ! — Why, he would tom me away 
on the spot — discard me, i’faith. It was all he would do to take 
in hand your own, my good friend ; and if you consider him not 
the better, you are like to stand groom to him yourself to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Will,” answered Ganlesse, “ 1 will say that for thee, 
thou hast a set of the most useless, scoundrelly, insolent vermin 
aliout thee, tliat ever eat up a poor gentleman’s revenues.” 

“ Useless I 1 deny it,” replied Smith., ** Every one of my 
fellows does something or other so exquisitely, that it were sin to 
make him do any thing else — it is your jacks-of-all-trades who 
are masters of none — But hark to Chaubert’s signal. The cox- 
comb is twangling it on the lute, to the tune of Eteillez tous, belle 
endormie. — Come, Master What d’ ye call, [addressing Peveril,} 
— get ye some water, and wash this filthy witness from your 
hand, as Betterton says in the play ; for Clmubert’s cookery is 
like Friar Bacon’s Head — time is — time was — time will soon 
be no more.” 

So saying, and scarce allowing Julian time to dip his hands in 
a bucket, and dry them on a 1101*86 cloth, he hurried him from tlie 
stable back to the supper-chamber. 

Here all was prepared for their meal, with an epicurean deli- 
cacy, which rather belonged to the saloon of a palace, than the 
cabin in which it was displayed. Four dishes of silver, witli 
covers of the same metal, smoked on the table ; and three seats 
were placed for the company. Beside the lower end of tlie board, 
was a small side-table, to answer tlie purpose of what is now 
called a dumb waiter ; on whieli several flasks reared their tall, 
stately, and swan-like crests, above glasses and rummers. Clean 
coverg were also placed within reach ; and a small travelling-case 
of morocco, hooped with silver*, displayed a number of bottles, 
contaioing the most approved sauces that culinary ingenuity had 
then inveuted. 

Smith, udio occupied the lowm> seat, and seemed to act as, pre- 
sident of the feas^ motioned the two travellers to take weir 
places and begin. “ I would noi stay a grace-time,” he said, “ to 
save a whole nation from perdition. We could bring no chauf- 
fettes with any convenience ; and even Chaubert is nothing, 
unless his dhdres are tasted in tlie very moment of projection* 
Come, uncover, and let us see what he him done for us. — Hum 1 
— ha ! — av — squab-pigeons — wildfowl — young chickens — 
veniaea cutlets — and a space in the centre, wet, aim 1 by agentie 
tear frofli Chaubert’s eye, where should have been flie soupe ms 
ewMnee. The zead of t^t pom: fellow is ill repaid by his paltry 
tea lottis per month.” 

** A mero trifle,” said Ganlesse ; " but, like yourself, WiU, he 
serves a genwous master.” 

The repast now eommenced ; and Julian, thoi^ he had seen 
his young friend the Earl of Derby, and other giulants, affect a 
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considerable degree of interest and skill in the science of the 
kitchen, and was not himself either an enemy or a stranger to the 
pleasures of a good table, found that, on the present occasion, he 
was a mere novice. Both his companions, but Smith in especial, 
seemed to consider that they were now engaged in the only true 
and real business of life ; and weighed all its minutiee with a pro- 
portional degree of accuracy. To carve the morsel in the most 
delicate manner — and to apportion the proper seasoning with 
the accuracy of the chemist, — to be aware, exactly, of the order 
in which one dish should succeed another, and to do plentiful justice 
to all — was a minuteness of science to which Julian had hitherto 
been a stranger. -Smith accordingly treated him as a mere novice 
in epicurism, cautioning him to eat his soup before the bouilli, 
and to forget the Manx custom of bolting the boiled meat before 
the broth, as if Cutlar MacCulloch * and all his whingers were at 
the door. Feveril took the hint in good part, and the entertain- 
ment proceeded with animation. 

At length Ganlesse paused, and declared the sapper exquisite. 
“ But, niy friend Smith,” he added, “ are your wines curious ? 
When you brought all that trash of plates and trumpery into 
Derbyshire, T hope you did not leave us at the mercy of the 
strong ale of die shire, as thick and muddy as the squires who 
drink it 1” 

Did I not know that you were to meet me, Dick Ghmlesse 
answered their host. And can you suspect me of such an omis- 
sion 1 It is true, you must make champagne and claret serve, 
for my burgundy would not bear travelling. But if you have a 
fancy for sherry, or Vin de Cahors, I have a notion Coaubert and 
Tom Beacon have brought some for their own drinking.” 

** Perhaps the gentlemen would not caro to impart,” said 
Ganlesse, 

“ Oh, fie I — any thing in the way of civility,” replied Smith. 

" They are, in truth, the best-natured lads alive, when treated 
respectfully ; so that if you would prefer ” 

** B^ no means,” said Ganlesse — a glass of champagne will 
serve m a scarcity of better.” 

•• The cork shall start obsequious to my thumb,” 

said Smith ; and as he spoke, he untwisted the wire, and the cork 
struck the roof of die cabin. Each guest took a large rummer 
glass of the sparkling beverage, which Peveril had juogment and 
experience enough to pronounce exquisite. 

Give me your hand, sir,” said Smith ; “ it is die first word of 
sense you have spoken this evening.” 

** Wisdom, sir,” replied Peveril, ** is like the best ware in the 
pedlar’s pack, which he never produces till he knows his customer.” 

** Sha^ as mustard,” returned the 6oii vivant ; ** but be wise, 
most noble pedlar, and take another rammer of this same flask. 


VOt. XV. 


* Bee Note R. Cutlar MatCuttoeh. 
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which you see I have held in an oblique position for your service 
— not permitting it to retrograde to the perpendicular. Nayv take 
it oft’ before the bubble bursts on the run, and the zest is gone.” 

“ You do me honour, sir,” said Pcveril, taking the second glass. 
“I wish you a better office than that of ray cup-bearer.” 

You cannot wish Will Smith one more congenial to his 
nature,” said (Vanlesse. “Othei-s have a selfish delight in the 
objecte of sense Will tlirives, and is happy by imparting them 
to his friends.” 

“ Better help men to pleasures than to pains. Master Ganlease,’’ 
answered Smith, somewhat angnly. 

Nay, wrath thee not, W ill,” said Ganlesse ; “ and speak no 
words in haste, lest you may have cause to repent at leisure. 
Do I blame thy social concern fur the pleasun s of others ! 
Why, man, thou dost therein most ]diilosophically multiply thine 
own. A man lins but one tliroat, and can but eat, with his best 
efforts, some five or six times a-daj ; but thou dniest with every 
friend that cuts up a capon, and art <[uuffiiig wine in otlicr men's 
gullets, from morning to night — et tie <le ewterii/*’ 

“ Friond Ganlesse,” returned Smith, “ 1 imlhce beware — thou 
Icnowost I mil cut gullets as well as tickle tlifiii.” 

“ Ay, Will,” answered Ganlesse, carelessly ; “ I think I have 
seen thee wave thy wlunyard at the tliroat of a. Hogan-Mogan — 
a Netherlandish wiasand, which expanded ruily on thy natural 
aud mortal objects ot aversion, — Dutch cheese, rye-bread, pickled 
herring, onions, and Geneva.” 

“ For pity’s sake, forbear the description !” said Smith ; “ tli\ 
words overpower the i>erfumes, and flavour the apartment like a 
dish of salmagundi 1 ” 

“ But for au epiglottis like mine,” continued Ganlesse, “ down 
which llie most delicate morsels are washed by such claret as 
tlion art now pouring out, thou couldst not, iu thy bitterest mood, 
wish a worse fate than to be ueckiaced somewhat tight by a pair 
of white arms.” f 

“ By a tenpeniiy cord,” answered Smith ; “ but not till you 
were dead ; that thereafter you be presently emboweiled, you 
being yet alive ; that your head be then severed Irom your bod^', 
and your body divid^ mto quarters, to be dispased of at his 
Majesty’s pkasure. — How like you that. Master Ricliard Gau- 
tesso 

as you like the tlioughta of dining on bran-bread and 
mUk-Mrridge — au extremity which you trust never to be reduced 
to. But lUi this shall not prevent me from pledging you in a cup 
of sound claret.” 

Ah the claret circulated, the glee of the company uiereased ; 
and Smith, placing ^ didies which bad been niade use of upon 
tile side-table, stamped with his foot on the floor, and tiie table 
sinking down a trap, again rose, loaded with olives, sliced neat’s 
tongne, caviare, and other provocatives for the circulation of tiie 
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« Why, Will,” said Ganlesse, ** thou art a more com)iletQ 
mechanist than 1 suspected ; tliou hast brought thy sccue'shifting 
inventions to Derbystiire in marvellously sliort time.” 

** A rope and piillies can be easily come by,” answered Will ; 
” and with a saw and a plane, I con manage that business in half 
a day. I love that knaek of clean and secret conveyance — thou 
knowest it was the foiuidation of my fortunes.” 

** It may be the wreck of them too, Will,” I'eplied his friend. 

True, Diccon,” answered Will ; ** but, dum vitimui, rieamut, 
— that is iny motto ; and therewith I present you a brimmer to 
the health of the f.ur lady yoi\ wot of.” 

** Let it come, Will,” replied his friend ; and the flask circulated 
briskly from hand to liand. 

Julian did not think it pnident to seem a check on tlieir 
festivity, as he hoped in its progress something might occur to 
enable him to judge of the cliaracter and purposes of his com- 
pantoiis. But he watched them in vain. Their conversation was 
animated and lively, and often boro reference to the literature of 
the period, in which the elder seemed particularly well skilled. 
They also talked freely of tlie Court, and of that numerous class 
of gallants who were tiien described as *' men of wit and pdeasuro 
about town j” and to which it seemed probable they themselves 
appertained. 

At lengUi the universal topic of the Popish Plot was started ; 
upon which Ganlesse and Saiith seemed to entertain the most 
opposite opinions. Ganlesse, if he dkl not maintain the autliority 
of Oates in its utmost extent, contended, that at leaHt it was Con- 
Armed in a groat measure by Aie raanier of Sir Edmondsbury 
Goilfrey, and the letters written by Coleman to the confessor of 
the French King.* 

Witli much more noise, and less powra* of reasoning. Will 
Smith hesitated not to ridicule and run down the whole discovery, 
as one of the wildest and most causeleas alarms which had ever 
been sounded in the ears of a credulous public. ** I sliall never 
foiget,” he said, ‘‘Sir Godfrey’s roost original funeral. Two 
bouncing parsons, wdl armed with sword and pistol, mounted tlie 
pulpit, to secure the tliird fellow who preached from being mur- 
dered in the face of tlie congregation. Three parsons in one 
pulpH — three suns in one hemisphere — no wonder men stood 
aghast at such a prodigy.” t 

“ What then, Will,” answered his companion, “ you are one of 
these who think the good knight ronrdered kimsdf, in order to ^ve 
credit to the Plot I” 

“ By my faiUi, not I,” said the other ; “ but some true blue 
Protestant might do the job for him, in order to give the thing a 
bettor colour. — I will bo judged by our silent friend, whether 
that be not the most fearible smution of the whole.” 

" I pray you, pardon me, gmitlemen,” said Julian ; I am but 

* See Note S CorretpotuUnee cf Colman^ 
f See Note T. Fmerdl Seen* <trS*r EdtwnMntiy Qodfrtp. 
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just landed iu England, and am a stranger to the particular 
circumstances which have thrown the nation into such a ferment. 
It would be the highest degree of assurance in me to give m/ 
opinion betwixt gentlemen who argue the matter so ably ; besides, 
to say truth, I confess weariness — your wine is more potent than 
I expected, or I have drank more of it than I meant to do.” 

“ Nay, if an hour’s nap will refresh you,” said the elder of the 
strangers, ” make no ceremony with us. Your bed — all we can 
oifer as such — is that old-fashioned Dutch-built sofa, as the last 
new phrase calls it. We shall be early stirrers to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ And that we may be so,” said Smith, “ 1 propose that we do 
sit up all this night — 1 hate lying rough, and detest a pallet-bed. 
So have at another flask, and &e newest lampomi to jielp it out — 

* Now a plague of their votes 
Upon Papists Mid Plots, 

And be d — d Doctor Oates. 

Tol de rol.’ " 

Nay, but our Puritanic host,” said Ganlesse. 

** 1 Imve him in my pocket, man — his eyes, ears, nose, and 
tongue,” answered his boon companion, ” are all in my possession.” 

” In that case, when you give him back his eyes and nose, I 
pray you keep his ears and tongue,” answered Ganlesse. ” S^- 
ing and smelling are orrans sufficient for such a knave — to hear 
and tell, are things he should have no manner of pretensions to.” 

** 1 grant p’ou it were well done,” answered Smith ; ” but it 
were a robbing of the hangman and the pillory ; and I am an 
honest follow, who would give Dun* and the devil his due. So, 

* All Joy to great Cw»r, 

Long life, love, and pleasure : 

May the King live tor ever, 

•Tis no matter for us, bf-ys.’ ” 

^ile this Bacchanalian scene proceeded, Julian had wrapt 
himself closely in his cloak, and stretched himself on the couch 
which they had shewn to him. He looked towards the table he 
had left — the tapers seemed to become hazy and dim as he gazed 
— he heard the sound, cJ voices, but they cessed to convey 
impression to his understanding ; and in a few minutes, he was 
faster asleep than he had ever bwn in the whole course of his life. 

* Dun waa the liangniMi of the day at Tyburn. He waa succeaaor of Gregory 
Brundefi, who wna by many believed to be the tame who dropped the at# npon 
Cliarlea I., though otlien were auapected of being the actual regicide. . 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Gordon then hia bugle blew, 

And Mid, awn, awn : 

The Houh of Rhodes is all on flame, 

I bauld it time to gn*. 

Old Ballad. 

When Julian awaked the next morning, all was still and 
vacant in the apartment. The rising sun, which shone tlirough 
tile half-closed shutters, shewed some relics of the last night’s 
banquet, which his confused and throbbing head assured him 
had been carried into a debauch. 

Without being much of a boon companion, Julian, like other 
young men of tliu time, was not in the habit of shunning wine, 
which was then used in considerable quantities ; and he could 
not help being surprised, that the few cups he had drank over 
night had produced on his frame the effects of excess. He rose 
up, adjusted his dress, and sought in the apartment for water to 
perform his morning ablutions, but without success. Wine there 
was on the table ; and beside it one stool stood, and another lay, 
as if thrown down in the heedless riot of the evening. ** Surely,” 
he thought to himself, ** tlie w'ine must have been very powerful, 
which rendered me insensible to the noise my companions must 
have made ere they finished their carouse.” 

With momentary suspicion he examined his weapons, and tlie 
packet which he had received from the Countess, and kept in a 
secret pocket of his upper coat, bound close about his person. 
All was safe ; and the very operation reminded him of the duties 
w'hich lay before him. He left the apartment where they had 
supped, and went into another, wretched enough, where, in a 
truckle-bed, were stretched two bodies, covered with a rug, the 
heads belonging to which were amicably deposited upon tlie same 
truss of hay. The oue was the black shock-head of the' groom ; 
the other, graced with a long thrum nightcap, shew’ed a grizzled 
pate, and a grave caricatured countenance, which the hook-nose 
and lantem-jaws proclaimed to belong to the Gallic minister of 
good elieer, whose praises he had lie^ sung fortii on the pre- 
ceding evening. These worthies seemed to have slumbered in the 
arms of Bacchus as well as of Morpheus, for there were broken 
flasks on tlie floor ; and their deep snoring alone shewed that they 
were alive. 

Bent upon resuming his journey, as duty and expedfeoee alike 
dictated, Julian next descended thd trap-stair, and essayed a door 
at flie bottom oi the steps. It was fastened within. He called 
— no answer was returned. It must be, he thought, the apart- 
ment of the revellers, now probably sleepmg as soun^y as their 
dependants still slumberea, and as he Himself had done a few 
minutes before. Should he awake them 1 — To what purpose ! 
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They were men with whom accident had involved him against 
his own will ; and situated as he was, he thought it wise to take 
the earliest opportunity of breaking off from society, which was 
suspicious, and might be perilous. Ruminating thus, he essayed 
another door, which admitted him to a be£^)om, where lay 
another harmonious slumberer. The mean utensils, pewter 
measnres, empty cans and casks, with which this room was lum- 
bered, proclaimed it that of the host, who slept surrounded by 
his professional implements of hospitality and stock in trade. 

This discovery relieved Peveril from some delicate embarrass- 
ment which he had formerly entertained. He put upon the table 
a piece of money, sufficient, as he judg^, to pay his sliare of tlie 
preceding night's reckoning ; not caring to be indebted for his 
entertainment to tlie strangers, whom he was leaving without the 
formality of an adieu. 

His conscience cleared of this gcntleman-Iike scruple, Peveril 
proceeded with a light heart, though somewhat a dizzy head, to 
the stable, which he easily recognized among a few other paltry 
outliouses. His horse, refreshed with rest, and perhaps not un- 
mindful of his services the evening before, neighed as his master 
entered the stable ; and Peveril accepted the sound as an omen 
of a prosperous journey. He j^id the augury witli a sieveful of 
corn ; and, wliile his palfrey profited by his attention, walked 
into the fresh air to cool his heated blood, and consider what 
course be should pursue in order to reach the Castle of Martin- 
dale before sunset. His acquaintance with the country in j^ne- 
Fttl, gave him confidence tliat he could not have greatly deviated 
from the ne:irest road ; and with his horse in good condition, he 
conceived he might easily reach Martindule beibre nightfall. 

Having adjusted his route in bis mind, he returned into the 
stable to prepare his steed for the journey, and soon led him into 
the ruinous court-yard of the inn, bridled, saddled, and ready to 
be mrNinted. But as Feveril’s liand was upon tlie mane, and his 
left foot in the stirrup, a hand touched his cloak, and the voice 
of Ganldsse said, ** What, Master Peveril, is tiiis your foreign 
breeding t or have you learaed in France to take French leave of 
your friends 

Julian started like a guilty thing, although a moment’s refiec- 
tion assured him that he was neither wrong nor in danger. I 
eared not to disturb you,” he sud, " although I did come as fisr 
as the door of your cliamber. 1 supposed your friend and you 
might require, after our last night’s revel, rather sleep timu 
ceremony. 1 left my own bed, toough a rough one, with more 
rehietaue# titan usual ; and as my occasions obli^ me to be 
an eatly traveller, I thought it best to depart witoout leave- 
taking. 1 have left a token for mine host, on the table of his 
apartmmit.'* 

" It was unneoessary," said Ganlesse ; " the rascal is already 
oeeciHud. — But are you not rather premature in your purpoae of 
departing t My mind tdls me that Mastmr Julian Pevm had 
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bettor proceed witli me to London, than turn aside for any purpose 
whatever. You may see already, tliat I am no ordinary person, 
but a master-spirit of the time. For tiie cuckoo 1 travel with, 
and whom 1 indulge in his prodigal follies, he also has his uses. 
But you are of a different cast; and I not only w'ould serve you, 
but even wirfi you to be my own.” 

Julian gazed on tliis ein^lar person when he spoke. We have 
already said his figure was mean and slight, wiUi very ordinary 
and unmarked features, unless we were to distinguish the light- 
ninra of a keen gray eye, which corresponded, in its careless and 
prideful glance, with the haughty superiority which the stranger 
assumed in his conversation. It was not till after a momentary 
])ause, that Julian replied, “ Can you wonder, sir, that in my cir- 
cumstances — if they are indeed known to you so well as they 
seem — I should decline unnecessary confidence on the affairs of 
moment which have called me hither, or refuse the company of a 
stranger, who assigns no reason for desiring mine I” 

“Be it as you list, young man,” answered Ganlesse ; “only 
remember hereafter, you had a fair offer — it is not ever}' one to 
whom 1 would have made it. If we should meet hereaftei*, on 
other, and on worse terms, impute it to yourself and not to me.” 

“ I understand not your threat,” answered Peveril, “ if a threat 
be indeed implied. 1 liave done no evil — I feel no apprehension 
— and I cannot, in common sense, conceive why I should suffer 
for refusing my confidence to a stranger, who seems to require 
that I should submit me blindfold to his guidance.” 

« Farewell, tlion, Sir Julian of the Peak, — that may soon be,” 
said the stranger, removing the hand which iie liad as yet left 
carelessly on the horse’s bridal. 

“ How mean you by that phrase t” said Julian ; “ and why 
apply such a title to me 1” 

The stranger smiled, and only answcired, “ Here our conference 
onds. The way is before you. You will find it longer and 
rougher tlian that by w'hich 1 would have guided you.” 

So saying, Ganlesse turned his back and walked tow'ard the 
house. On the threshold he turned about once more, and seeing 
tliat Peveril had not yet moved from the spot, he smiled 
and beckoned to him ; but Julian, recalled by that sign to recol- 
locfion, spurred his iiorse and set forward on his journey. 

It was not long ere his local acquaintance with the country 
enabled him to regain the road to Martindale, from which he had 
diverged on tlie preceding evening for about two miles. Hut 
roads, or rather tlie paths, of this wild country, so mudh satirised 
by tlieir native poet. Cotton, were so complicate in some ptoses, 
so difficult to be tra^ in ottierspand so unfit for hasty traveffing 
in almost all, that, in spite of Julian’s utmost exeit{on% and 
tliougb he made no longer delay upon the journey than was 
necessary to bait his horse at a small hamlet through which he 
passed at noon, it was nightfall ere he reached an eminence, 
from which, an hour sooner, the battlements of Martindale Castle 
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would have been visible ; and where, when they were hid in 
nii'ht, their wtuation was indicated by a light constantly main* 
tained in a lofty tower, called the Waller’s Turret ; and which 
domestic beacon had acquired, through all the neighbourhood, the 
name of Peverirs Pole>star. 

This was regularly kindled at curfew toll, and supplied with as 
much wood and charcoal as maintained the light till sunrise ; and 
at no period was the ceremonial omitted, saving during the space 
intervening between the death of a Lord of the Castle and his 
interment. When this last event had taken place, the nightly 
beacon was rekindled with some ceremony, and continued till fate 
called the successor to sleep with his fathers. It is not known 
from what circumstance the practice of maintaining this light 
originally sprung. Tradition spoke of it doubtfully. Some 
thought it was the signal of general hospitality, which, in ancient 
times, guided the wandering knight, or the weary pilgrim, to rest 
and refreshment. Others spoke of it as a love-lighted watch&re,’* 
by which the provident anxiety of a former lady of Martindale 
guided her husband homeward through the terrors of a midnight 
storm. The leas favourable construction of unfriendly neighbours 
of the dissenting persuasion, ascribed the origin and continuance 
of this practice, to the assuming pride of the family of Peveril, 
who thereby chose to intimate their ancient suzerainti over the 
whole country, in the manner of the admiral, who carries the 
lantern in the poop, for the guidance of the fleet. And in the for- 
mer times, our old friend, Master Solsgrace, dealt from the pulpit 
many a hard hit against Sir Geoffrey, as he that had raised his 
horn, and set up his candlestick on high. Certain it is, that all 
the Peverils, from father to sou, had been especially attentive to 
the maintenance of this custom, as something intimately connected 
with the dignity of their family ; and in the bau'^s of Sir Geofifrey, 
the observance was not likely to be omitted. 

Accordingly, the polar-star of Peveril had continued to beam 
more or less brightly during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War ; 
and ^mmered, however faintly, during tlie subsequent period 
of Sir Geoffrey’s depression. But he was often heard to say, 
and sometimes to swear, that while there was a perch of wood- 
land left to the estate, the old beacon-grate should not lack 
replenishing. All this his son Julian well knew ; and therefore 
it was with no ordinaiy feelings of surprise and anxiety, fhaty 
looking in the direction of the Castle, he perceived that the light 
was not virible. He baited — rubbed his eyes — shifted his posi- 
tion — and endeavoured, in vain, to persuade himself that be had 
nflstaken the point from which the polar-star of his house was 
viribfe, 01^ that some newly intervening obstacle the growth of a 
plantation, perlia^ or the erection of some building, intercepted 
ttie light of the beacon. But a moment’s reflection assured him, 
that from the high and free situation which Martindale Castle 
bore in reference to the surrounding country, this could not have 
taken place ; and the inference necessarily foreed itself upon his 
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mind, thal Sir Geo£Prey, his father, was either deceased, or that 
the family must have been disturbed by some strange calamity, 
under tiie pressure of which, their wonted custom and solemn 
usage had l^n neglected. 

Under the influence of imdefinable apprehension, young Peveril 
now struck the spurs into his jaded steed, and forcing lum down 
the broken and steep path, at a pace which set safety at deflance, 
he arrived at the village of Martindale-Moultrassie, «^rly de- 
sirous to ascertain the cause of this ominous eclipse. The street, 
through which his tired horse paced slow and reluctantly, was 
now deserted and empty ; and scat'oely a candle twinkled from a 
casement, except from tlie latticed window of the little inn, called 
tlie Peveril Arms, from which a broad light shone, and several 
voices were heard in rude festivity. 

Befoi'e tlie door of tins inn, die jaded palfrey, guided by d)e 
instinct or experience which makes a hackney well acquainted 
with the outside of a house of uiitertainnicnt, made so sudden 
nnd determined a pause, iliat, notwithstanding his haste, the 
rider tliought it best to dismount, expecting to be readily supplied 
with a fresh horse by Roger Raine, the landlord, die ancient 
dependant of his family, lie also wished to I'elieve his anxiety, 
by inquiring concerning the state of things at the Castle, when 
he was surprised to heai', bumting from the tap-room of the loyal 
old host, a well-known song of the Commonwealth time, which 
some puritanical wag had written in reprehension of the Cavaliers, 
and their dissolute courses, and in which his father came in for a 
lash of die satiiist. 

“ Yo thought In the w>rld there was no power to tame ye, 

So you tippled and drabb'd till the aalnts overcame ye ; 

* Funootn,' and ' Ne’er etir,* sir, have vanqnieh'd ‘ G — d — n me,' 

Which nobody can deny. 

•• There was bluff oW Sir Geoffrey loved brandy and mum well, 

And to see a beer glass tui-n’d over the thumb well ; 

Dut be fled like the wind, before Fairfax and Cromwell, 

Which nobody can deny " 

Some strange revolution, Julian was aware, must have taken 
place, both in the village and in the Castie, ere these sounds of 
unseemly insult could have been poured forth in die very inn 
which was decorated with the aimorial bearings of his family j and 
not knowing how far it might be advisable to intrude on these 
unfriendly revellers, without the power of repelling or chastising 
dteir insolence, he led his horse to a back-door, which, as he 
collected, communicated with the landlord*8 apartment, having 
determined to make private inquiry of him eonoeming die state 
of matters at the Casde. He knotted repeatedly, and as often 
called on Roger Raine with an earnest but stifled voice. At 
length a female vofec replied, by the usual inquiry, ** Who is 
there I” 

“ It is I, Dame Raine—* I, Julian Peveril— tell your husband 
to come to me presently.” 
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“ Alack, and a well^-day. Master Julian, if it be really you — 
you are to know my poor goodman has gone where he can come 
to no one ; but, doubtless, we sliall all go to him, as Matthew 
Chamberlain says.” 

** He is dead, then I” said Julian. " 1 am extremely 
sorry ” 

** Head six months and more, Master Julian ; and let me tell 
you, it is a long time for a lone woman, as Matt-Ctiamberlain 
saya.” 

** Well, do you or your chamberlain undo the door. T want a 
fresh horse ; and I want to know how things are at the Castle.” 

“ The Castle — laek-a-day ! — Chamberlain — Matthew Cham- 
berlain — T say, Matt !” 

Matt Chamberlain apparently was at no great distance, for he 
presently answered her call ; and Peveril, as he stood close to 
the door, could hear them whispering to each other, and distin- 
guish in a great measure what tliey said. Aud here it may be 
noticed, tliat Dame Haine, accustomed to submit to the authority 
of old Roger, who vindicated as well the husband’s domestic pre- 
rogative, as tliat of tlie monarch in the state, had, u hen left a 
buxom widow, been so far incommoded by the exercise of lier 
newly acquired independence, that she had recourse, upon all 
occasions, to the advice of Matt Ciiamberlain ; and as Matt 
began no longer to go slipshod, and in a red nightcap, but wore 
Spanish shoes, and a high-crowned beaver, (at least of a Sunday,) 
and moreover was called Master Matthew by his fellow-servants, 
the neighbours in the village argued a speedy change of the name on 
the sign-post ; nay, perhaps, of the very sign itself, for Matthew 
was a bit of a Puritan, and no friend to Peveril of tlie Peak. 

Now counsel me, an you be a man, Matt Chamberlain,” said 
Widow Raine ; “ for never stir, if here be not Master Julian’s 
own self, and he wants a horse, and wliat not, aud all as if things 
were a% they wont to be.” 

« Why, dune, an ye will walk by my counsel,” said the Cham- 
berlain, e’en shake him off — let him be jogging while his boots 
are green. Tliis is no world for folks to scald tlieir fingers in 
otlier folks’ broth.” 

" And that is well spoken, truly,” answered Dame XUine ; 
** but then, look you. Matt, we have eaten their bread, and, as my 

poor goodman used to say ** 

Nay, nay, dame, they that walk by the counsel of the dead, 
shall have none of the living ; and so you may do as you list ; but 
if you will walk by raine, drop latch, and draw bolt, and bid him 
aeikk quartern farther — that is my counsel.” 

** I desire nothing of you, sirrah,” said Peveril, " save but to 
koour how Sir Geomny and his lady do 1” 

"Laek-a-day I — law-anlay T’ in a tone of sympatliy, was the 
only answer he received from the landlady ; and the conversatjon 
betwixt her and her chamber^ was resumed, bat in a tone too 
tow to be overheard. 
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At lengtli Matt Chamberlain apoke aloud, and with a tone of 
authority : Wo undo no doors at this time of ni^ht, for it is 
against the Justices’ orders, and might cost us onr license ; and 
for the Castle, tlie road up to it lies before you, and 1 think you 
know it as well as we do.” 

“ And I know you,” said Peveril, remounting his wearied horse, 

for an ungrateful churl, whom, on the first opportunity, 1 will 
assuredly cudgel to a mummy,” 

To this menace Matthew made no reply, and Peveril presently 
lieard iiim leave the apaHment, after a tew earnest words betwixt 
him and his mistress. 

Impatient at this delay, and at the evil omen implied in ^ese 
people’s conversation and deportment, Peveril, after some vain 
spurring of his horse, which positively refused to move a step 
farther, dismounted once more, and was about to pursue his 
journey on foot, notwithstanding the extreme disadvantage under 
which the high riding-boots of the period laid those who attempted 
to walk with such encumbrances, when he was stopped by a gentle 
call from the window. 

Her counsellor was no sooner gone, than the good-nature and 
habitual veneration of the dame for the house of Peveril, and 
perhaps some fear for her counsellor’s bonus, induced lier to open 
the casement, and cry, but in a low and timid tone, ** Hist ! hist I 
Master Julian — be you gone 1 ” 

“ Not yet, dame,”' said Julian ; “ though it seems my stay is 
unwelcome.” 

“ Nay, but good young master, it is becaufie men counsel so 
differeiitly ; for here was my poor old Roger Raine would have 
thought the chimney comer too cold for you ; and here is Matt 
Chamberlain thinks the cold court->Rrd is warm enough.” 

“ Never mind that, dame,” said Julian ; “ do but only tell me 
wliat has liappened at Martindaie Castle ! 1 see the beacon is 
extinguished.” 

Is it in troth 1 — ay, like enough — then good Sir Geoffrey 
has gone to Heaven with ray old Roger Raine 1” 

‘‘ Sacred Heaven 1 ” exclaimed Peveril ; when was my father 
taken ill I ” 

“ Never as I knows of,” said the dame ; “ but, about three 
hours since, arrived a party at the Castle, with buiF-coats and 
]i..'ud(>leers, and 'one of the Parliament’s folks, like in Oliver’s 
time. My old Roger Raine would have sliut the cates of tlie inn 
against them, but lie is in the churcliyard, and Matt says it is 
against law ; and so they came in and refilled men and horses 
and sent for Master Bridgeiiorth, that is at Moultrussie Hall even 
now ; and so they went up to the Castle, and there was a fray, it 
is tike, as the old Knight was no man to take napping, as poor 
B(^r Raine used to say. Always the officers had the best on’t ; 
and reason tliere is, since they liad the law of their side, as our 
Matthew says. But since tlie pole-star of the Castle is out, ss 
your honour says, why, doubdess, the did gentfeman is dead.” 
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** Gracious Heaven ! — Dear dame, for love or gold, let me 
have a horse to make for the Castle ! ** 

** The Castle t** said the dame ; " the Roundheads, as my poor 
Roger called them, will kill you as they have killed your father ! 
BettOT creep into the woodhouse, and I will send Bett with a 
blanket and some supper — Or stay — my old Dobbin stands in 
the little stable beside the hencoop — e^en take him, and make 
the best of your way out of the country, for there is no safety 
here for you. Here what songs some of them are singing at the 
ti^ I — so take Dobbin, and do not forget to leave your own horse 
instead.** 

Peveril waited to hear no farther, only, that just as he turned 
to go off to the stable, tlie compassionate fem^e was heard to 
exclaim, — “ 0 Lord 1 what will MatUiew Chamberlain say ?** but 
instantly added, Let liim say what he will, 1 may dispose of 
what *8 my own.** 

With the liaste of a double-fee’d hostler did Julian exchange 
the equipments of his jaded brute with poor Dobbin, who stood 
quietly tugging at his rackful of hay, without dreaming of the 
business which was that night destined for him. Notwithstanding 
the darkness of the place, Julian succeeded marvellous quickly 
in preparing for his journey ; and leaving his own horse to find 
its way to Dobbin*8 rack by instinct, he leaped upon his new 
acquisition, and spurred him sharply against tlie hill, which rises 
steeply from the village to the Castle. Dobbin, little accustomed 
to such exertions, snorted, panted, and trotted as briskly as he 
could, until at length he brought his rider before the entrance- 
gate of his father’s ancient seat. 

The moon was now rising, but tlie ]iortal was hidden from its 
beams, being situated, as we have mentioned elsewhere, in a deep 
recess betv^t two large flanking towers. I\ veril dismounted, 
turned his horse loose, and advanced to the gate, which, contrary 
to his ^pectation, he found open. He entered the large court-yard ; 
and could then perceive that lights yet twinkled in the lower part 
of the building, although be had not before observed them, owing 
to the height of the outward walls. Tlie main door, or great 
ball-^te, as it was called, was, since the partially decayed state of 
the uunily, seldom opened, save on occasions of particnlar cere- 
mony. A smaller postern door served the purpose of ordinary 
entrance ; and to tlint Julian now repaired. This also was opra 

a circumstance which would of itself have alarmed him, had 
he not abead^ had so many causes for apprehension. His heart 
sank witiua him as he turned to the left, tlirough a small outward 
hal^tpwarda, the great parlour, which the fkmily usually occupied 
as a^sittiag apartment ; and hb alarm became still greater, when, 
utt » neaiw Iq^proadi, he heard proceeding from thence the mur* 
Sioar several voices. He threw the door of the apartment 
wile { and the sight which was thus displayed, warranted all tiie 
, 0 ^ ho^Dgs whh^ he had entertained. 

Ill lifntmt uf him stood th« old Knight, whose arms were strongly 
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secured, over tlie elbows, by a leathern belt drawn tight round 
them, and made fast behind ; two ruffianly-looking men, appa- 
rently his guards, had hold of his doublet. The scabbardless 
sword which lay on tlie floor, and the empty sheatli which hung 
by Sir Geoffrey’s side, shewed tiie stout old ^valier had not been 
reduced to this state of bondage without an attempt at resistance. 
Two or three persons, having tlieir backs turned towards Julian, 
sat round a table, and appeared engaged in writing tlie voices 
which he had heard were their^ as &ey murmured to each oflier. 
Lady Peveril — the emblem of death, so pallid was her counte- 
nance — stood at the distance of a yard or two from her husband, 
upon whom her eyes were fixed with an intenseness of gaze, like 
that of one who looks her last on the object which she loves the 
best. She was the first to perceive Julian ; and she exclaimed, 
“ Merciful Heaven ! — my son ! — the misery of our house is 
complete !” 

“ My son !’* echoed Sir Geoffrey, starting from the sullen state 
of dejection, and sweanng a deep oath — “ thou art come in the 
right time, Julian. Strike me one good blow — cleave me that 
traitorous thief from the crown to the brisket ! and that done, 1 
care not what comes next.” 

The sight of his father’s situation made the son forget the 
inequality of the contest which he was about to provoke. 

** Villains,” he said, ** unhand him !” and rushing on the guards 
with his drawn 8\^ord, compelled them to let go Sir Geoffrey, and 
stand on their own defence. 

Sir Geoffrey, thus far liberated, shouted to his lady. Undo 
the belt, dame, and we will have three good blows for it yet — 
they must fight well that beat bo^i father and son.” 

But one of those men who had started up from the writing- 
table when the fray commenced, prevented Lady Peveril from 
rendering her husband this assistance ; while another easily mas- 
tered the hampered Knight, tliough not without receiving several 
severe kicks from his heavy boots — his condition permitting him 
no otlier mode of defence. A third, who saw that Julian, youn^;, 
active, and animated with tlie fury of a son who fights for his 
parents, was compelling the two guards to give ground, seized on 
his collm*, and attempted to master bis sword. Suddenly dropping 
tliat wea}K>n, and snatching one of his pistols, Julian fired it at the 
head of the person by whom he was thus assailed. He did not 
drop, but, staggering back as if he had received a severe blow, 
shewed Peveril, as he sunk into a chair, the features of <da 
Bridgenortb, blackened with the explosion, which liad ev0n set 
fire to a part of his gray hair. A cry of astonishment eeei^ped 
firom Julian ; and in me alarm and horror of the moment, he was 
easily secured and disarmed by these with whom he had been at 
first engined. 

« Heed it not, Julian,” said Sir Geoffrey j “ heed it not, nqp 
brave boy —that shot has balanced all accompts ! — hut how—^ 
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what the devil — he lives ! — Was your pistol loaded with clulff 
or has tlie foul fiend given him proof against lead 1” 

There was some reason for Sir Geoffrey’s surprise, since, as he 
^xrice. Major Bridgenorth collected himself — sat up in the chair 
as one who recovers from a stunning blow — then rose, and 
wiping with his handkerchief the marks of tlie explosion from his 
fiMse, lie approached Julian, and said, in the same cold unaltered 
tone in which he usually expressed himself, Young mau, yon 
have reason to bless G«)d, who has this day saved you from die 
commission of a great crime.” 

** Bless thedeMl,ye crop-eared knave '’’exclaimed SirGeoifr^ j 
“ for nothing less than the father of all fanatics saved your brains 
from being blown about like the rinsings of Beelzebub’s porridge- 
pot !” 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” said Major Bridgenorth, “ I have already told 
you, that with you I will hold no argument ; for to you I am not 
accountable for any of my actions.” 

“ Master Bridgenorth,” said the lady, making a strong effort 
to speak, and to speak with calmness, “ whatever revenge your 
Christian state of conscience may permit you to take on iny hus- 
band — I — I, who have some right to experience compaat.km at 
your hand, for most sincerely did I compassionate you when the 
hand of Heaven was heavy ou you — I implore you not to involve 
my son in our common ruin ! — Let the destruction of the father 
and mother, with the ruin of our ancient house, satisfy your re- 
sentment for any wrong which you have ever received at my 
hurimnd’s hand.’’ 

“Hold your peace, housewife,” said the Knight ; “you speak 
like a fool, and meddle with what concerns you not. — Wrong 
at band I The cowardly knave has ever had but even too 
much right. Hud I cudgelled the cur eounoty when he firet 
bayed §t me, the cowairily mongrel had been now crouching at 
my feet, instead of flying at my tliroat. But if T gel through this 
action, as I have got through worse weather, 1 will pay off old 
scores, as far as tough crab-free and cold iron will bear me out.” 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” replied Bridgenorth, “ if the birth you boast 
of has made you blind to better principles, it miglit liave at least 
taught you civility. What do you complain of ? I am a magis- 
tnte ; and I execute a warrant, addressed to iiie by the first 
atdhority in the state. I am a creditor also of yours ; and law 
arms me witli powers to recover my own property from tite bands 
of an improvident debtor.” 

“ 1|foa a fnagistrate !” said the Knight ; “ mudi such a magis- 
CcaM^ae Noll was a monarch. Your heart is up, I warrant) 
beCMMtue ybu have the King’s pudon ; and are re^aoed on the 
t aa ri h, fimaootii, to persecute me poor Papist. Tliere was never 
tonnoil the state, but knaves had their vantage by it — never 
Ipdti belief bat the scum was cast uppermost.” 

God’s sake, my dearest husband/’ said Lady Pevesril, 
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“ cease thb wild talk 1 It can but incense Master Bi'idgenorth^ 
who might otherwise consider, that in common charity 

Incense him !” said Sir Geoffrey, impatiently interrupting 
her ; ** God's-dcath, madam, yon will drive me mad ! Have you 
lived BO long in this world, and yet expect consideration and 
cliarity from an old starved wolf like that ! And if he had it, do 
you think that I, or you, madam, as my wife, are subjects for his 
charity I — Julian, my poor fellow, I am sorry thou hast come so 
unluckily, since thy petronel was not better loaded — but tliy 
credit is lost fur ever as a marksman.” 

This angry colloquy pas.scd so rapidly on all sides, tliat Jnlian, 
scarce recovered from the extremity of astonishment with uhidi 
he was overwhelmed at finding himself suddenly phiuged into a 
situation of such extremity, had no time to consider in what way 
he could most effectually act for the succour of his parents. To 
speak Bridgenorth fair, seemed the more pnident course ; but to 
this his pride could hardly stoop ; yet he forced himself to say, 
with as much calmness as he could assume, ” Master Bridge- 
north, since you act as a magistrate, I desire to be treated accor- 
ding to the laws of England ; and demand to know of what we are 
accused, and by whoso authority we are an'ested 

Here is another liowlet for yc V* exclaimed the impetuous old 
Kniglit ; ** his mother speaks to a Puritan of charity ; and thou 
must talk of law to a roundheaded rebel, with a wanuion to yon 1 
What warrant hath he, think ye, beyond the Parliament's or the 
devil’s 1” 

** Who speaks of the Parliament 1” said a person entering, 
whom Fcveril recognized as the official person whom he had 
heforo seen at the horse-dealer’s, and who now bustled in with all 
the conscious dignity ol plenai’y authority, — “Who talks of tlie 
Parliament 1” he exclaimed. “ I promise you, enough has been 
found in this house to convict twenty plotters — Here be arms, 
and that good store. Bring them in, Captain.” 

“ The very same,” exclaimed the Captain, approaching, “ which 
I mention in my printed Narrative of Information, lodged before 
the Honourable House of Gimmons ; they were commissioned 
from old Vandcr Huys of Rotterdam, by orders of Don John of 
Austria, for the service of the Jesuits.” 

“ Now, by this light,” said Sir Geoffirey, “ they are the pikes, 
musketoona, and pistols, that have been hidden in the garret ever 
rince Naseby fight I” 

“ And here,” said the Captain’s yoke-fi^low, Everett, “ are 
proper priest’s trappings — antiphoners, and missals, and capes, 
I warrant you — ay, and proper pictures, too, for PapiMs fo 
mutter and bow over.” 

** Now plague on thy snuffiing whine,” said Sir ; 

“here is a rascal will swear my grandmother’s old to 

be priest’s vestments, and the story book of OwlenMegel, a 
Popish missal 1” 

“But how’s this. Master Bridgenorth 1” said Toptncm, ad- 
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dressing tlie magistrate ; " your honour has been as busy as we 
have ; and you have caught another knave while we recovered 
these toj^” 

“I think, sir,” said Julian, **if you look into your warrant, 
which, if 1 mistake not, names the persons whom you are 
directed to an.'est, you will find you have no title to appr^end 
me.** 

Sir,” said the officer, puffing with importance, " I do not 
know who you are; but I would you were the best man in 
England, that I might teach you the respect due to the warrant 
of Ae House. Sir, there steps not the man within the British 
seas, but I will arrest him on authority of this bit of parchment ; 
and I do arrest you accordingly. — What do you accuse him of, 
gentlemen I” 

Dangerfield swa^ered forward, and peeping under Julia’s 
hat, " Stop my vitsd breath,” he exclaimed, " but I have seen you 
before, my friend, an 1 could but think where ; but my memoi^ 
is not worth a bean, since I have been obliged to use it so much 
of late, in the behalf of the poor state. But 1 do know the 
fellow ; and I have seen him amongst the Papists — I’ll take tlut 
on my assured damnation.” 

“ Why, Captain Dangerfield,” said ffie Captain*s smoother, but 
more dangerous associate , — ** verily, it is the same youth whom 
we saw at the horse-merchant’s yesterday ; and we had matter 
against him then, only Master Topham did not desire us to bring 
it out.” 

“ Ye may bring out what ye will against him now,” said 
Topham, ** for he hath blasphemed the warrant of the House. I 
think ye said ye saw him somewhere.** 

" Ay, verily,” said Everett, “ I have seen him amon^ £he 
seminal pupils at Saint Omer’s — he was wlto but he wnh the 
regents there.” 

“ Nhy, Master Everett, collect yourself,” said Topham ; “ for, 
as I thmk, you said you saw him at a consult of the Jesuits in 
London.’* 

**lt was I said so, Master Topham,” said the undaunted 
Dangerfield ; ** and mine is the tongue that will swear it.’* 

« Good Master Topham,” said Bridgenorth, " you may suspend 
farther inquiry at present as it doth but fatigue and perplex the 
monory of the King’s witnesses.” 

**You are wrong, Master Bridgenorth — clearly wrong. It 
doth but keep them in wind — omy breathes them like gl^y- 
hounds before a courring match.” 

** Be it so,” sud Bridgenorth, with his usual indiffereneh of 
manner) "but at present this youth must stand committed Upon 
a warrant, which I will presently sign, of having assaulted me 
while jpi #ieharTO of my duty as a magistrate, for the rebottb 
<rf^ a ^|^W»eia tegwy attained. Did you not hear the report of % 

" I awear to it,’^ said Everett. 
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And I,” said Dangerfield. " While we were maJcing search 
in the cellar, I heard somethins very like a pistol-shot ; but I 
conceived it to be tlie drawing ora lon^-corked bottle of sack, to 
see whether there were any rcmish reUcs in the inside on’t.” 

** A pistol-shot !” exclaimed Topham ; " here might have been 
a second Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey’s matter. — Oh, thou r^ 
spawn of the red old dragon ! for he too would have resisted the 
House’s warrant, had we not taken him something at unawares. 
— Master Bridgenorth, you are a judicious magistrate, and a 
worthy servant of the state — T would we had many such sound 
Protestant justices. Shall I have this young fellow away with 
his parents — what think you! — or will you keep him ror re- 
examination !” 

^ Master Bridgenorth,” said Lady Peveril, in spite of her 
husband’s efforts to interrupt her, for Grod’s sake, if ever you 
knew what it was to love one of the many children you have lost, 
or her who is now left to you, do not pursue your vengeance 
to the blood of my j^r boy 1 I will forrive you all the rest — 
all tile distress you nave wrought — all tiie yet greater misery 
with which you threaten us; but do not be extreme with one who 
never can have offended you ! Believe, that if your ears are 
shut against the cry of a despairing mother, those which are open 
to the complaint of all who sorrow, will hear my petition and 
your answer !” 

The agony of mind and of voice with which Lady Peveril 
uttered these words, seemed to thrill through all present, though 
most of them were but too much inured to such scenes. Every 
one was silent, when, ceasing to speak, she fixed on Bridgenorth 
her eyes, glistening with t^urs, with the eager anxiety of one 
whose life or dea& seemed to depend upon the answer to be 
returned. Even Bridgenorth’s inflexibility seemed to be shaken ; 
and his voice was tremulous, as he answered, Madam, I would 
to God I had the present means of relieving your great distres^ 
otherwise than by recommending to you a reliance upon Provi- 
dence ; and that you take heed to your spirit, that it murmur not 
under this crook in your lot. For me, I am but as a rod in the 
hand of the strong man, which smites not of itself, but because it 
is wielded by the arm of him who holds the same.” 

** Even as I and my black rod are guided by the Commons of 
S^gland,” said Master Topham, who seemed marvellously pleased 
with the illustration. 

dtdian now thought it time to say something in his own be- 
half ; and he endeavoured to temper it witii as much cmnposnra 
aa it was possible for him to assume. ** Master Bridgenorth,” 
haaaid, ** 1 neither dispute your authority, nor thb gentleman^s 
teamnt ” 

Yon do not t” said Topham. " Oh, ho, master youngster, I 
thoc^t we should bring you to your senses presentty 1” 

^Tfaen, if yon so wul it, Master Topham,” said Bridtoanortii, 
^Ibns it shall be. You ahaU aet out with early day, taking with 
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you, towards London, the persons of Sir Geoffrey and Lady 
Peveril ; and that they may travel according to their quality, you 
will allow them their coach, suffidently gutted.” 

" I will travel with them myself,’* said Topham ; " for these 
rough Derbyshire roads are no easy riding; and my very eyes 
are weary with looking on these ble^ hills. In the coach I can 
sleep as sound as if 1 were in the House, and Master Bodder- 
brains on his legs.” 

" It will become you so to take your ease, Master Tojdiam,” 
answered BridgenorUi. ** For this youtli, I will take him under 
my charge, and bring him up myself.” 

“ I may not be answerable for that, worthy Master Bridge- 
north,” said Topham, since he comes within the warrant of the 
House.” 

Nay, but,” said Bridgenortli, ** ho is only under custody for 
an assault, with the purpose of a rescue; and I counsel you 
against meddling with him, unless you have stronger guard. Sir 
Geffrey is now old and broken, but this young fellow is in the 
flower of his youth, and hath at his beck all the debauched young 
Cavaliers of the neighbourhood — You will scarce cross tlie 
countiy without a rescue.” 

Topham eyed Julian wistfully, as a spider may be supposed 
to lo(dc upon a stray wasp which has got into his web, and 
which he longs to secure, though he fears the consequences of 
attempting him. 

Julian himself replied, " I know not if this separation be well 
or ill meant on your part. Master Bridgenorth ; but on mine, I 
am only desirous to share the fate of my parents ; and therefore 
1 will ^ve my word of honour to attempt neither rescue nor 
escape, on condition you do not separate mr. from them.” 

" Do not'say so, Julian," said his mother ; ** abide with Master 
Bridgenorth — my mind tells me he cannot mean so ill by us as 
his rough conduct would now lead us to infer.” 

** And I,” said Sir Geoffrey, ** know, that between the doors 
of my father’s house and the gates of hell, there steps not such 
a villain on the |;round ! And if I wish my hands ever to be 
unbound again, it is because I hope for one downright blow at a 
gray head, that has hatdied more treason tlian the whole Long 
Parliament.” 

witli thee,” said the zealous officer; "is Parliament 
a word mr bo foul a mouth as thine ! — Gentlemen,” he added, 
turning to Everett and Dangerfield, "you will bear witness to 

^ To his' having reviled the House of Commons — by G — d, 
that I will 1” said Dangerfield ; " 1 will take it on my dasmar 
tion.” 

" And verily,” said Everett, "as he ^ke of Parliament gene- 
mil;^ he hatli contemned the House of Lords a^o.” 

" Why, ye poor iusiguificant wretches,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
^ whose very life is a lie — and whose bread is perjury >— would 
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yott pervert my innocent words almost as soon as tiiey have 
quitted my lips t 1 tell you the country is well weary of you ; and 
should Englishmen come to their senses, die jail, the pillory, the 
whipping-post, and the gibbet, will be too good preferment for sudi 
base blood-suckers. — And now. Master Bridgenorth, you and 
they may do your worst ; for I will not open my mouth to utter 
a single word while I am in the company of su^ knaves.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir Geoffrey,” answered Bridgenorth, “ you would 
better have consulted your own safety in adopting Aat resolution 
a little sooner — the tongue is a httle member, but it causes much 
strife. — You, Master Julian, will please to follow me, and witli- 
out remonstrance or resistance ; for you must be aware tliat I 
have the means of compelling.” 

Julian was, indeed, but too sensible, that he had no other 
course but that of submission to superior force ; but ere he left 
the apartment, he kneeled down to receive his father’s blessing, 
which the old man bestowed not without a tear in his eye, and in 
the emphatic words, God bless thee, my boy ; and keep thee 
good and true to Church and King, whatever wind sliall bring 
foul weather !” 

His mother was only able to pass her hand over his head, and 
to implore him, in a low tone of voice, not to be rash or violent 
in any attempt to render tliem assistance. “We are innocent,” 
she said, “ray son — we are innocent — and we are in God’s 
hands. Be the thought our best comfort and protection.” 

Bridgenorth now signed to Julian to follow him, which he did, 
accompanied, or rather conducted, by the two guards who had 
first disarmed him. When they had passed from the apartment, 
and were at the door of the outward hall, Bridgenorth asked 
Julian whether he should consider him as under parole j in 
which case, he said, he would dispense with all other security but 
his own promise. 

Peveril, who could not help hoping somewhat from the favour- 
able and unresentful manner in wmeh he was treated by one 
whose life he had so recently attempted, replied, without hesita- 
tion, that he would give his parole for twenty-four hou», neither 
to attempt to escape by force nor by flight. 

“ It is wisely said,” replied Bridgenorth ; “ for though you 
might cause bloodshed, be assured that your utmost efforts could 
do no service to your parents.-— Horses there — horses to tlie 
cottrthyard 1” 

The trampling of horses was soon heard ; and in obedience to 
Bridgenorthrs eiraal, and in compliance wi^ his promise, Jniiui 
mounted one which was presented to him, and prepared to leave 
the house of his fathers, in which his parents were now prisoiiers, 
and to go, he knew not whither, under the custody of one known 
to be the ancient en^y of his ihmily. He was rather surprised 
at observing, that Bridgenorth and he were about to travel with- 
dut any other attendants. 

When they were mounted, and as they rode slowly towards 
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the outer-gate of the court-yard, Bridgenorth said to him, "It 
is not every one who would thus unreservedly commit his ^ety, 
by travelling at night, and unaided, with the hotbraiued youm 
who so lately attempted his life.” 

" Master Bridgenorth,” said Julian, " I might tell you truly, 
that T knew you not at the time when I directed my weapon 
against you ; but I must also add, that the cause in which I used 
it, might have rendered me, even had I known you, a slight 
respecter of your person. At present, I do know you ; and have 
neither mali(*e against your person, nor the liberty of a parent to 
hght for. Besides, you have my word ; and when was a Peveiil 
known to break it 1” 

"Ay,” replied his companion, "a Peveril — a Peveril of the 
Peak ! — a name which has long sounded like a war-trumpet in 
the land ; but which has now perhaps sounded its last loud note. 
Look back, young man, on the darksome turrets of your father’s 
house, which uplift themselves as proudly on the brow of the hill, 
as their owners raised themselves above the sons of their p**ople. 
Think upon your father, a captive — yourself in some sort a 
fugitive — your light quenched — your glory abased — your estate 
wrecked and impoverished. Think that Providence has subjected 
the destinies of the race of Peveril to one, whom, in their aristo- 
cratic pride, they held as a plebeian upsta^ Think of this ; and 
when you again boast of your anceslay, remember, that he who 
raiseth the lowly can also abase the high in heart.” 

Julian did indeed gaze for an instant, with a swelling heart, 
upon the dimly seen turrets of his paternal mansion, on which 
poured die moonlight, mixed widi long sliadows of the towers and 
trees. But while he sadly acknowledged the trutii of Bridge- 
north’s observation, he felt indignant at his ill-timed triumph. 
" If fortune had followed worth,’°he said, “ the Castle of Martin- 
dale,«and the namo of Peveril, had affo^ed no room for their 
enemy’s vainglorious boast. But those who have stood high on 
Fortune’s wl^l, must abide by die consequence of its revolutioos. 
Thus much I will at least say for my father’s house, that it has 
not stdod unhonoured ; nor will it fall — if it is to fall — unla- 
mented. Forbear, then, if you are indeed the Christian yon caU 
yourself, to exult in the misfortunes of others, or to oi^di in 
your own prosperity. If the lig^it of our house be now quencsfasd, 
Qod can rekindle it in his own good time.” 

Peveril broke off in extreme surprise ; for as he spake the last 
worii» the bright red beams of the family beacon began aj^hi to 
gHtnmer from its wonted watch-tower, cockering the pale moon- 
beaih noth A ruddier glow. Bridgenorth also gazed on this undx- 
MOied illumination with surprise, and not, as it seemed, without 
d^uietude. " Young man,” he resumed, " it can scarcely he 
but that Heaven intends to work great thkgs by your hand, ls> 
sii^arly has that ac^ury followed on your words.” 

So saying, he pnt his horse once more in motion ; and lookiBg 
hack, from time to time, as if to assure himself that the beaeon 
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of the Castle was actually rekindled, he led the way through the 
well'known paths and iuleys, to his own house of Moultrassic, 
followed by Peveril, who aJtliough sensible that the light might 
be altogether accidental, could not but receive as a good omen an 
event so intimately connected with the traditions and usages of 
his family. 

They lighted at the hall-door, which was hastily opened by a 
female ; and while the deep tone of Bridgenorth called on the 
groom to take their horses, the well-known voice of his daughter 
Alice was heard to exclaim in thanksgiving to God, who had 
restored her father in safety. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

We meet, as men see phantoms in a dream, 

Wliich elide, and sigh, and sign, and move their lips. 

But make no sound ; or, if they utter voiee, 

*Tm but a low and undistinguish’d moaning. 

Which has nor word nor sense of utter’d sound. 

2'Jit! Ckie/tain. 

Wb said, at the conclusion of the last chapter, that a female 
form appeared at the door of Moultrassie-Hall ; and that the 
well-known accents of Alice Bridgenorth were heard to bail the 
return of her father, from what she naturally dreaded as a peril- 
ous visit to the Castle of Martindaie. 

Julian, who followed his conductor with a throbbing heart into 
the lighted hall, was therefore prepared to see her whom he best 
loved, with her arms thrown around her father. The instant she 
had quitted his paternal embrace, she was aware of the unex- 
pected gnest who had returned in his company. A deep blusli, 
rapidly succeeded by deadly paleness, and again by a slighter 
suffusion, shewed plainly to her lover that his sudden appearance 
was any thing but indifferent to her. He bowed pi-ofouudly — a 
courtesy which she returned with equal formality, but did not 
venture to approach more nearly, feeling at once the delicacy of 
his own situation and of hers. 

Major Bridgenorth tamed his cold, fixed, gray, melancholy 
glance, first on the one of them mid then on the other. ** Some,” 
he said, gravely, would, in my case, have avoided this meeting ; 
but I have confidence in you both, although you are young, and 
beset with the snares incidental to your age. There are those 
within who sliould not know that ye have been acquainted. 
Whex^ore, be wise, and be as strangers to each other.” 

Julian and Alice exchanged glances as her father turned from 
them, and lifting a lamp whieJi stood in the entrance-hidi, led 
the way to the interior apartment. There was little of consola- 
tion in this exchange of looks ; for the sadness of Alice's glance 
was mingled with fear, and that of Julian clouded by an anxious 
smase of doubt. The look also was but momentary } for Alke, 
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springing to her father, took the light out of his hand, and, stepping 
before him, acted as the usher of both into the large oaken parlour, 
which has been already mentioned as the apai'tment in which 
Bridgenor^ had spent the hours of dejection which followed the 
death of his consort and family. It was now lighted up as for 
the reception of company ; and five or six persons sat in it, in 
the plain, black, stiff dress, which was affected by the formal 
Puritans of tlie^time, in evidence of their contempt of the manners 
of the luxurious Court of Charles the Second ; amongst whom, 
excess of extravagance in apparel, like excess of eveiy other 
kind, was highly fashionable. 

Julian at first glanced his eyes but slightly along the range of 
grave and severe faces which composed this society — men, sincere, 
perhaps, in their pretensions to a superior purity of conduct and 
morals, but in whom that high praise was somewhat chastened by 
an affected austerity in dress and manners, allied to those Phari- 
sees of old, who made broad tlieir phylacteries, and would be seen 
of man to fast, and to discharge with rigid punctuality the obser- 
vances of the law. Their dress was almost uniformly a black 
cloak and doublet, cut straight and close, and undecorated with 
lace or embroidery of any kind, black Flemish breeches and hose, 
square-toed shoes, with large roses made of serge ribbon. Two 
or tliree had large loose boots of calf-leather, and almost every 
one was begirt with a long rapier, which was suspended by 
leathern thongs, to a plain belt of buff, or of black leather. One 
or two of the elder guests, whose hair had been thinned by time, 
had their heads covered with a skullcap of black silk or velvet, 
which, being drawn down betwixt the ears and the skull, and 
permitting no hair to escape, occasioned the former to project in 
the ungraceful manner which may be I’emarlu d in old pictures, 
and which prociued for the Puritans the term of “ prickeared 
Roundheads,” so unceremoniously applied to them by their con- 
temporaries. 

These worthies were ranged against the wall, each in bis andent 
high-backed, long-legged chair ; neifiier looking towards, nor appa* 
rently discoursing with each other; but plunged in their bwn 
reflections, or awaiting, like an assembly of Quakers, the quiokcu- 
inr power of divine inspiration. 

AujoF Bridgenorth glided along this formal society wiffi noise' 
less step, and a composed severity of manner, resembling their 
own. Ho paused before each in succession, and apparentiy 
ccMUBiioicated, as he passed, the transactions of the evening^ am 
the eircunistanees under which the heir of Afartindale Castle was 
now a guest at Mouitrassie-Hail. Each seemed to stir at his 
brief detail, like a range of statues in an enchanted hall, stai^g 
into sometiiing like life, as a talisman is applied to them saceeS* 
Mvwly. Most of them, as they heard the narrative of their host, 
east upon Julian a look of cunority, blended with haughty scorn 
and the consciousness of spiritual superiority ; though, in (me or 
"ttro instances, the milder inflnencos of compassion nrere suffix 
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ckndy visible. -^Peveril would jbave undergone tliis gauntlet of 
eyoi with more impatience, had not his own been for tlie time 
engaged in following the motions of Alice, who glided throngh the 
apartment ; and only speaking very briefly, and in whispers, to 
one or two of the company vmo addressed her, took her place 
beside a treble>hooded old lady, the only female of the party, and 
addressed herself to her in such earnest conversation, as might 
dispense with her raising her head, or looking at any others in 
the company. 

Her father put a question, to which she was obliged to return 
an answer — “ Where was Mistress Debbitch 

She bad gone out,’* Alice replied, " early after sunset, to visit 
some old acquaintances in the neighbomrhood, and she was not 
yet returned.” 

Major Bridgenorth made a gesture indicative of displeasure ; 
and, not content with that, expressed his determined resolution 
that Dame Deborah sliould no longer remain a member of his 
family. ** I will have those,” he said aloud, and without regarding 
tlie presence of his guests, “and those only, around me, who 
know to keep within the sober and modest bounds of a Christian 
family. Who pretends to more freedom, must go out from among 
us, as not being of us.” 

A deep and emphatic humming noise, which was at that time 
tlie mode in which the Puritans signified their applause, as well 
of the doctrines expressed by a favourite divine in the pulpit, as 
of those delivered in private society, ratified the approbation of 
the assessors, and seemed to secure the dismission of the unfortu* 
nute ^vemante, who stood thus detected of having strayed out of 
bounds. Even Peveril, although he had reaped considerable 
advantages, in his early acquaintance with Alice, from the mer- 
cenaty and gossiping disposition of her governess, could not hear 
of her dismissal wimout approbation, so much was he desirous, 
that, in the hour of difiioulty, which might soon approach, Alice 
might have the benefit of countenance and advice from one of her 
own sex, of bettor manners, and less suspicious probity, than 
Mlstreas Debbitch. 

Almost immediately after this communication had taken place, 
a servant in mourning diewed his thin, pinched, and wrinkled 
visage in the apartment, announcing, with a voice more like a 
pasNng bell than the herald of a banquet, that refreshments were 
provitmd in an adjoimng apartment. Gravely leading the way, 
with his daughter on one aide, and the puritanical female wh<^ 
we have d^tinguiahed on the other, Bridgenorth himaelf uitiunced 
his company, who followed, with Uttle attention to order or ewe* 
many into the eating-room, where a substantial sapper was 
provided. 

In this manner, Peveril, although entitled according to ordinary 
ceremonial, to some degree of precedence — a matter at that time 
couddered of much importance, although now little regarded — 
was left among tite last of those who qui^ the parlour; and might 
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indeed have brought up the rear of ali, had not one of the com- 
pany who was himself late in tlie retreat, bowed and resigned tc« 
Julian the rank in the company which had been usuiped by 
others. 

This act of politeness naturally induced Julian to examine the 
features of the perscm who had offered him this civility ; and ho 
started to observe, under the pinched velvet cap, and above tiie 
short band-strings, the countenance of Ghuilesse, as he called 
himself — his companion on the preceding evening. He looked 
again and again, especially when all were placed at the supper 
b^d, and when, consequently, he had frequent opportunities of 
observing this person fixedly, without any breach of good manners. 
At first he wavered in his belief, and was much inclined to doubt 
the reality of his recollection ; for the difference of dress was such 
as to effect a considerable change of appearance ; and tlie counte- 
nance itself, far from exhibiting any thing marked or memorable, 
was one of those ordinary visages which we see almost without 
remarking them, and which leave our memory so soon as the object 
is withdrawn from our eyes. But the. impression upon his mind 
returned, and became stronger, until it induced him to watch with 
peculiar attention the manners of the individual who had thus 
attracted his notice. 

During the time of a veiy prolonged grace before meat, which 
was delivered by one of the company — who, from his Geneva 
band and serge doublet, presided, as Julian supposed, over some 
Assenting congregation — he noticed that this man kept the same 
demure and severe cast of countenance usually affected by the 
Puritans, and which rattier caricatured the reverence unquestion- 
ably due upon such occasions. His eyes were turned upward, 
ana bis huge penthouse hat, with a high crown and broad brim, 
held in bom l^ds before him, rose and fell With file cadences of 
the speaker’s voice ; thus marking time, as it were, to the periods 
of fiio benediction. Yet when the slight bustle took place which 
attends the adjusting of chairs, Ac., as men sit down to table, 
Julian’s eye encountered that of the stranger ; and as their lodes 
met, there glanced from those of the latter, an expression of sati- 
rical hnmour and scorn, which seemed to intimate internal ridi- 
cule of the gravity of his present demeanour. 

Julian amn sought to nx his eye, in order to ascertain fiiai he 
liad not mistaken me tendency of this transient expression,* bdt 
the stranger did not allow him another opportunity. Hu might 
hawe bean discovered by the tone of his voice ; but the individual 
in qusMfioa spoke little, and in whispers, which was indeed tlie 
of the whole company, whose demeanour at table resem- 
Idsd fital of mourners at a funeral feast. 

entertainment itself was coarse, though plentiful; and must, 
aoebvding to Julian’s opinion, be distastefiil to one so exqahdtely 
skfitsd in good cheer, and so capable of enjoying, critically and 
sdsiififtoany, tiie genial preparations of his companion, Smith, as 
Gsiilesse bM diewn himself on the preceding evening. Acom*- 
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diugly, upon close observation, he remarked that the food which 
be took upon his plate, remained there unconsomed ; and tliat 
his actual supper consisted only of a crust of bread, with a ghiss 
of wine. 

The repast was hurried over with tlie haste of those, who think 
it shame, if not sin, to make mere animal enjoyments the means 
of consuming time, or of receiving pleasure ; and when men wiped 
tlieir mouths and mustaches, Julian remarked, that the object of 
his curiosity used a handkerchief bf the finest cambric — an article 
rather inconsistent with the exterior plainness, not to say coarse* 
ness, of his appearance. He used also several of the more minute 
refinements, then only observed at tables of tlie higher rank ; and 
Julian thought he could discern, at every tmm, something of 
courtly manners and gestures, under the precise and rustic 
simplicity of the character which he had assumed. * 

But if tins were indeed that same Ganlesse with whom Julian 
had met on the preceding evening, and who had boasted the 
facility with which he could assume any character which he pleased 
to represent for the time, what could be tlie purpose of his present 
disguise 1 He was, if his own words could be credited, a person 
of some importance, who dared to defy the danger of those officers 
and informers, before whom all ranks at that time trembled ; nor 
VTBA he likely, as Julian conceived, without some strong puiTiose, 
to subject himself to such a masquerade as the present, which 
could not be otherwise than irksome to one whose conversation 
proclaimed him of light life and free opinions. Was bis appear- 
ance here for good or for evii 1 Did it respect his father’s house, 
or his own person, or the family of Bridgenorth 1 Was the real 
character ox Ganlesse known to the master of tlie house, inflexible 
as he was in all which concerned morals as well as religion t If 
not, might not the machinations of a brain so subtile, affect the 
peace and happiness of Alice Bridgenorth I 

These were questions which no reficctioii could enable Peveril 
to answer. His eyes glanced from Alice to the stranger ; and new 
fears, and undefined suspicions, in which the safety of that beloved 
and lovely dri was implicated, mingled with the deep anxiety 
which already occupied his mind, on account of his father, and bis 
father’s house. 

He was in this tumult of mind, when, after a thanksgiving as 
long as the grace, the company arose from table, and were 
ihstantly summoned to the exercise of family worship. A tnhi 
^ domestics, grave, sad, and melancholy as their superictts, gfittod 
m to assist at this act of devotion, and ranged themselves at tlia 
lower end of the apartment. Most of these men were armed with 
long tucks, as the straight stabbing swords, much used by Ckioni* 
well’ll soldiery, were then called. Several had large pistols aiSo ; 
Imd the corslets or duirasses of some were beard to clank, as Uiay 

« A Soottiah gantleman m Mdlng, m it was euiphatlcaltjr termed, for MiaA 
cOMoem in a Jacobite ineiirreetton or plot, iru dhooveredamoUgaaufoberof 
otdittary psnom, by ttte uie of hu toodipick. 
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seated themselves to partake in this act of devotion. Theminis- 
ti^ of him whom Julian had supposed a preacher, was not used 
on this occasion. Major Bridgenorth himself read and expounded 
a chapter of Scriptui*e, with much strength and manliness of ex> 
prossion, although so as not to escape the charge of fanatleism. 
The nineteenth chapter of Jeremiali was the portion of Smdptore 
which he selected ; in which, under the type of breakings potter’s 
vessel, the prophet presages the desolation of the Jews. The 
lecturer was not naturally elo<|uent ; but a strong, deep, and 
sincere conviction of the truth of what he said, supplied him 
with language of energy and fire, as he drew a parallel between 
the abominations of the worship of Baal, and the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome — so favourite a topic with the Puritans of 
that period ; and denounced against the Catholics, and tliose who 
favoured them, that hissing and desolation which the prophet 
directed against the city of Jerusalem. His hearers made a yet 
closer application than the lecturer himself suggested ; and many 
a dark proud eye intimated, by a glance on Julian, that on his 
father’s house were already, in some part, realized those dreadfiU 
maledictions. 

The lecture finished, Bridgenorth summoned them to unite 
with him in prayer ; and on a slight change of aiTangements 
amongst the company, which took place as they were about to 
kneel down, Julian found his place next to the single-minded and 
beautiful object of his affection, as she knelt, in her loveliness, to 
adore her Creator. A short time was permitted for mental 
devotion ; during which, Peveril could hear her half-breathed 
petition for the promised blessings of peace on earUi, and good- 
will towards the children of men. 

The prayer which ensued was in a different tone. It was 
poured forth by the same person who had officiated as chaplain 
at the table ; and was in the tone of a Boanerges, or Son of 
Thunder — a denouncer of crimes — an invoker of judgments — 
almost a prophet of evil and of destruction. The testimonies snd 
the sins of the day were not forgotten — the mysterious muci^ 
of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey was insisted upon — and Ihanks 
and praise were offered, that the very night on which they were 
assembled, bad not seen another offering of a Protestant magis- 
trate, to the bloodthirsty fury of the revengeful Catholics. 

Never had Julian found it more difficult, during an act 
devotion, to maintain his mind in a frame befitting the postqire 
and*the occonon ; and when he beard the sjieaker return thanks 
for the downfall and devastation of his family, he was stro^ly 
tempted tp have started upon his feet, and charged him with o&r- 
ing a tribute, stained with falsehood and calumny, at the throne 
of truth itself. He resisted, however, an impulse which it would 
have been insanity to have yielded to, and his patience was not 
without its reward ; for when his fair neighbour aro^e from hsr 
knees, the lengthened and prolonged prayer being at last oop- 
clhded, he observed that her eyes were streaming with tears ^ 
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and one glance with which she looked at him in that moment, 
shewed more of affectionate interest for him in his fallen fortunes 
and precarious condition, than he had been able to obtain from 
her when his worldly estate seemed so much the more exalted of 
^ two. 

Qieered and fortified with tiie convicfion that one bosom in 
the company, and that in which lie most eagerly longed to 
secure an interest, sympathized with his distress, he felt strong 
to endure whatever was to follow, and shrunk not from the stern 
still smile with which, one by one, the meeting regarded him, as, 
gliding to their sever^ places of r^ose, they indulged themselves 
at parting with a look of triumph on one, whom they considered 
as their captive enemy. 

Alice also passed by her lover, her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and answered his low obeisance without raising them. The room 
was now empty, but for Bridgenorth and his guest, or prisoner ; 
for it is difficult to say in which capacity Peveril ought to regard 
himself. He took an old brazen lamp from tiie table, and, lead* 
ing the way, said, at the same time, ^ 1 must be the uncourtly 
chamberlain, who am to usher you to a place of repose, more 
rude, perhaps, than you have been accustomed to occupy.’* 

Julian followed him, in silence, up an old-fashions winding 
staircase, within a turret. At the landing place on the top, was 
a Small apartment, where an ordmary pallet bed, two chairs, and 
a small stone table, were the only furniture. “ Your bed,” con- 
tinued Bridgenorth, as if desirous to probng their interview, is 
not of the softest ; but innocence sleeps as sound upon straw as 
on down.” 

** Sorrow, Major Bridgenorth, finds little rest on either,” re- 
plied Julian. “ Tell me, for you seem to await some question 
fix>m me, what is to be the fate of my parents, and why you 
separate me from them 1” 

Bridgenorth, for answer, indicated with his finger the mark 
which ms countenance still shewed from the explosion of Julian’s 
pistol. 

** That,” replied Julian, " is not the real cause of your pro- 
peedings against me. It cannot be, that you, who have been a 
soldier, and are a man, can be surprised or displeased by my 
interference in the defence of my father. Above all, you cannot, 
and 1 must needs say you do not, believe that 1 would have 
x^tiaed my hand against you personally, had there been a moment’s 
time for recognition.” 

** I may grant all this,” said Bridgenorth ; “ but wbat the 
better are you for my good opinion, or for the ease with which 
I can foi^ve you the injury which you aimed at me t You are 
in my custody as a magistrate, accused of abetting the foul, 
bloody, and heatiienish plot, for tiie establishment of ropery, the 
murder of the King, and the general massacre of all F^- 
testohts.” 

' ** And on what grounds, either of fitct or suspidon, dare any 
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one accuse me of such a crime f* said Julian. I hare hardly' 
heard of the plot, save by the mouth of common rumour, which, 
while it speaks of nothing else, takes care to say nothing distinctly 
even on mat subject.” 

“It may be enough for me to tell you,” replied Bridgenortli, 
“ and perhaps it is a word too much — tliat you are a di^vered 
intriguer — a spied spy — who carries tokens and messages betwixt 
the Popish Countess of Derby, and the Githolic party in London. 
You have not conducted your matters with such discretion, but 
lhaPthis is well known, and can be sufficiently proved. To this 
charge, which you are well aware you cannot deny, these men, 
Everett and Dangerfleld, are not unwilling to add, from the 
recollection of your face, other passages, which will certainly cost 
you your Me when you come before a Protestant jury.” 

“ They lie like villains,” said Peveril, “ who hold me accessory 
to any plot either against the King, the nation, or the state of 
religion ; and for the Countess, her loyalty has been too long, and 
too mghly proved, to permit her being implicated in such inju- 
rious suspicions.” 

“What she has already done,” said Bridgenorth, his face 
darkening as he spoke, “ against tiie faithful champions of pure 
religion, hath sufficiently shewn of what she is capable. She 
hath betaken herself to her rock, and sits, as she thinks, in secu- 
rity, like the eagle reposing after his bloody banquet. But the 
arrow of the fowler may yet reach her — the shaft is whetted — 
the bow is bended — and it will be soon seen whether Amalek or 
Israel shall previul. But for thee, Julian Peveril — why should 
I conceal it from thee 1 — my heart yearns for thee as a woman’s 
for her flrst-bom. To thee I will give, at tho expense of my 
own reputation — perhaps at the risk of persoiiU suspicion — for 
who, in these days of doubt, shall be exempted from it — to thee, 
T say, t will give means of escape, which else were impossible to 
thee. The staircase of this turret descends to the gardens — the 
postem-gate is unlatched — on the right hand lie the stables, 
where you will find your own horse — take it, and make for 
Liverpool — I will g^ve you credit with a friend under the name 
of Simon Simonson, one persecuted by the prelates ; and he will 
expedite your passage from the kingdom.” 

“ Mmor Bndgenorth,” said Julian, “ I will not deceive you. 
Wmie 1 to accept your offer of freedom, it would be to attend to 
a higher call than that of mere self-preservation. My father is 
in danger*— my mother in sorrow — the voices of religion and 
natariftHi^ me to their side. I am their only child — their only 
iH|»— .Pwill aid them, or perish with them !” 

*tniOuart mad,” said Bridgenorth — “aid them thon cansi 
not— perish with them thou well mayst, and even accelerate 
their ruin $ for, in addition to the charges with whirii thy un- 
happy lather is loaded, it wonld be no sligbt aggravation, t^t 
wmle he meditated arming and calling togetiier the Cathcdies 
nod kUjjh Churchmen of Cheriiire and Derbj^hire, Ids son should 
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prove to be the confidential agent of the Countess of Derby, who 
aided her in making good her strongliold against the Protestant 
commissioners, and was despatched by her to open secret com* 
munication with the Popish interest in London.** 

** You have twice stated me as such an agent,*’ said Peveril, 
resolved tliat his silence sliould not be construed into an admis* 
sion of the charge, Uiough he felt that it was in some degree well 
founded — " What reason have you for such an allegation f** 

“ Will it sufiice for a proof of my intimate acquaintance with 
your mystery,” replied Bridgenorth, “ if I should repeat to 
you the last words which the ^untess tised to you when you left 
the Castle of that Amalekitish woman ! Thus she spoke : ‘ I 
am now a forlorn widow,* slie said, ^ whom sorrow has made 
selfish.’” 

Peveril started, for these were the very words the Countess 
had used ; but he instantly recovered himself, and replied, " Be 
your information of what nature it will, I deny, and 1 defy it, so 
far as it attaches aught like guilt to me. There lives not a man 
more innocent of a disloyal thought, or of a traitorous purpose. 
What I say for myself, I will, to tlie best of my knowledge, say 
and maintain, on account of the noble Countess, to whom I am 
indebted for nurture.” 

" Perish, then, in thy obstinacy!” said Bridgenorth j and turn- 
ing hastily from him, he left the room, and Julian heard him 
hasten down the narrow staircase, as if distrusting his own reso- 
lution. 

With a heavy heart, yet with fiiat confidence in an overruling 
Providence which never forsakes a good and brave man, Pevwu 
betook himself to his lowly place of repose. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The oonne of human life is changetbl still. 

As is the fickle wind and wandering rill ; 

Or, like the light dance which the wild-breeze weaves 
Amidst the faded race of C^ien leaves ; 

'Which now its breath bean down, now tosses iiigh. 

Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky. 

Such, and so varied, the precarious play 
Of late with man, frail tenant of a day f 

AnmytnoM. 

Whilst, overcome with fatigue, and worn out by imidety, 
Julian Peveril slumbered as a prisoner in the house of his here- 
ditary enemy. Fortune was preparii^ his release by one of those 
sudden frolics with which she loves to confound the calcnlathms 
and expectancies of humanity; and as she fixes on strange ageniSs 
for such poimoses, she condescended to enmloy, on the present 
oeca^n, no less a personage than Mistress Deborah Debhitdu 
Instigated, doubtless, by the pristine reminiaomieeB of former 
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times, no sooner had tliat most prudent and condderate dame 
found herself in the vicinity of the scenes of her earlier days, 
than die bethought herself of a visit to the ancient housekeeper 
of Martindale Qistle, Dame Ellesmere by name, ivho, long reti^ 
from active service, resided at the keeper’s lodge, in the west 
thieke^ with her nephew, Lance Outram, subsisting upon the 
savings of her better days, and on a small pension allowed by 
Sir Geoffrey to her age and faithful services. 

Now Dame Ellesmere and Mistress Deborah had not by any 
means been formerly on so friendly a footing, as tins haste to 
visit her might be supposed to intimate. But years had taught 
Deborah to forget and forgive ; or perhaps she had no special 
objection, under cover of a visit to Dame Ellesmere, to take the 
chance of seeing what changes time had made on her old admirer 
the keeper. Both inhabitants were in the cottage, when, after 
having seen her master set forth on his expedition to the Castle, 
Mistress Debbitcli, dressed in her very best gown, footed it 
through gutter, and over stile, and by pathway green, to knock 
at their door, and to lift the latch at the hospitable invitation 
which bade her come in. 

Dame Ellesmere’s eyes were so dim, that, even with the aid 
of spectacles, she failed to recognize, in the portly and mature 
personage who entered their cottage, the tight well-made lass, 
who, presuming on her good looks and flippant tongue, had so 
often provoked her by insubordination ; and her former lover, 
the redoubted Lance, not being conscious that ale had givm 
rotundity to his own ffgure, which was fonnerly so slight and 
active, and that brandy had transferred to his nose the colour 
which had once occupied his cheeks, was unable to discover that 
Deborah’s French cap, composed o! sarsenet and Brussels lace, 
shaded Ae features which had so often procured him a rebuke 
from £l& Dummerar, for suffering his eyes, during the time of 
prayers, to wander to the maid-servants’ bench. 

In brief, the blushing visiter was compelled to make herself 
known ; and when known, was received by aunt and nephew 
with the most sincere cordiality. 

The home-brewed was produced > and, in lieu of more vulgar 
food, a few slices of venison presently hissed in the frying-pan, 
giving strong room for inference that Lance Outram, m his 
capacity of keeper, neglected not his own cottage when he sup- 
the larder at the Castle. A modest sip of the excellent 
Derbyshire ale, and a taste of tlie highly-seasoned hash, soon 
pllMwdrDeboash entirely at home with her old acquaintance. 

Havlog put all necessary questions, and received ail suitable 
ansnran^ respecting tiie state of the neighbourhood, and sudi of 
her oum Mends as continued to reside there, the conversation 
began ratbmr to flag, until Deborah found Ihe art of again renew- 
ing its intonst, by communicating to her Mends tlie dismal 
hmlligencn that thi^ must soon look for deadly bad news froin 
tibn Cwfle ; fmr that her present master, Major Bridgenorth, had 
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been summoned, by some great people from London, to assist in 
taking her old master. Sir Geoffrey ; and that all Master Bridge- 
north’s servants, and several other persons whom she named^ 
friends and adherents of the same interest, had assembled a force 
to suprisc the Castle ; and that as Sir Geoffrey was now so old, 
and gouty withal, it could not be expected he should make the 
defence ho was wont ; and then he was known to be so stout- 
hearted, that it was not to be supposed that he would yield up 
without stroke of sword j and then if he was killed, as he was 
like to be, amongst them that liked never a bone of his body, and 
now had him at their mercy, why, in that case, she. Dame 
Deborah, would look upon Lady Peveril as little better than a 
dead woman ; and undoubtedly there would be a general moum- 
ine through all that country, where they had such great kin ; and 
silks were likely to rise on it, as Master Lutestring, the mercer 
of Chesterfield, was like to feel in his purse bottom. But for her 
part, let matters wag how tliey would, an if Master Julian 
Peveril was to come to his own, she could give as near a guess 
as e’er another who was likely to be Lady at Martindale. 

The text of tliis lecture, or, in other words, the fact that 
Bridgenorth was gone with a party to attack Sir Geoffrey Peveril 
in his own Castle of Martindale, sounded so stunningly strange in 
the cars of those old retainers of his family, that tlicy had no 
power cither to attend to Mistress Deborah’s inferences, or to 
interrupt the velocity of speech with which she poured them 
forth. And when at length she made a breathless 'pause, all that 
poor Dame Ellesmoro could reply, was the emphatic question, 
" Bridgenortli bi'ave Peveril of the Peak ! — Is the woman 
mad*” 

**Come, come, dame,” said Deborah, woman mo no more 
than I woman you. 1 have not been called Mistress at the head 
of the table for so many years, to bo woman’d here by you. And 
for the news, it is as true as that you are sitting there in a white 
hood, who will wear a black one ere long.” 

"Lance Outram,” said the old woman, "make out, if thou 
be ’st a man, and listen about if aught stirs up at tlie Castle.” 

" If there diould,” said Outram, « I am even too long here ;” 
and ho caught up his crossbow, and one or two arrows, and rushed 
out of the cottage. 

" Well-a-day !” said Mistress Deborah, “ see if my news have 
not frightened away Lance Outram too, whom they used to say 
notiiing could start. But do not take on so, dame; tor I dars say 
if tile ^tie and tlie lands pass to my new master. Major Brk^pe- 
nbrth, as it is like they will — for I have heard that he has 
powerful debts over the estate — you shall have my good 
with him, and I promise you he is no bad man ; someiliing 
precise aWt preaching and praying, and about the dress which 
<me should wear, which, I must own, beseems not a gentleman, 
as, to be sure, every woman knows best what becomes her. But 
for yon, dame, that wear a prayer-book at your girdle, with your 
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houoewife-casd, and never change the fashion of your white hood, 
I dare say he will not grudge yon the little nuitter you need, and 
are not able to win.” 

“Out, sordid jade 1” exclaimed Dame Ellesmere, her very flesh 
quivering betwixt apprehension and anger, “ and hold your peace 
this instant, or 1 will And those that shall flay tlie very hide from 
thee with dog-whips. Hast thou eat thy noble master's bread, 
not only to betray his trust, and fly from his service, but wouldst 
thou come here, like an ill-omened bird as thou art, to triumpli 
over his downfall I” 

“ Nay, dame,” said Deborah, over whom the violence of the 
old woman had obtained a certain predominance ; “ it is nut I 
that say it — only the warrant of the Parliament folks.” 

“ I thought we had done with their warrants ever since the 
blessed twenty-ninth of May,” said the old housekeeMr of Mar- 
tindale Castle ; “ but this 1 tell thee, sweetheart, mat I have 
seen such warrants crammed, at the sword’s point, down the 
throats of them that brought them ; and so shall this be, if there 
is one true man left to drink of the Dove.” 

As she spoke, Lance Outi’am re-entered the cottage. “ Naunt,” 
he said in dismay, “ 1 doubt it is true what she says. The beacon 
tower is as black as my belt. No Pole-star of Peveril. What 
does tliat betoken I” 

“ Death, ruin, and captivity,” exclaimed old Ellesmere. 
“ Make for the Castle, thou knave. Thrust in thy great body. 
Strike for the house that bred thee and fed thee; and if thou art 
buried under the ruins, thou diest a man’s death.” 

“ Nay, naunt, I shall not be slack,” answered Outram. “ But 
here come folks tliat I warrant can tell us more oa H.” 

One or two of the femide servants, who had fled from the 
Castle during the alarm, now xoisbed in with various reports of 
die cdbe ; but all agreeing tliat a body of armed men were in 
possession of the Castle, and that Major Bridgenorth had taken 
young Master Julian prisoner, and conveyed him down to 
Moultras^Hall, with ms feet tied under the belly of the nag^ — 
a diameiul sight to be seen — and be so well bom and so hand- 
some. 

Lance scratched his head ; and though feeling the duty incom.- 
bent upon him as a fiuthful servant, wWh was indeed Bpe<da% 
dinned into him by the cries and exclamations of his aun^ im 
seemed not a little dubious how to conduct himself. “ I would to 
God, naunt,” he said at last, “ that old Whitaker were alive now, 
wi^ hia stories about Marston-moor and EdgeJiill, that 
made ua all yawn our jaws off their hinges, in spite of broiled 
rashers and double-beer ! When a man is missed, he ismoaned, 
as say ; and 1 would rather than a broad piece he had bsien 
here to have sorted this matter, for it is dean out of my vmy m 
a ^ woodsman, that have no skill of war. But dang il^ u old Bir 
Gkoilbey go to the wall without a knock for it I — Here yom 
Nell” ... Speaking to one of flie fugitive maidens &mn the Csatle j 
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— « but, no— you have not the heart of a eat, and are afraid of 
your own sliadow by moonlight — But, Cis, you are a stout- 
hearted wench, and know a buck from a bulfiuoh. Hark thee, 
Os, as you wo^d wish to be married, get up to the Castle again, 
and get thee in — thou best knoweat where — for thou hast oft 
gotten out of postern to a dance, or junketing, to my knowledge 
— Get thee back to the Castle, as ye hope to be married — See 
my lady — they cannot hinder thee of that — my lady has a head 
worth twenty of ours — If I am to gather force, light up the 
beacon for a signal ; and spare not a tar barrel on *t. Thou mayst 
do it safe enough. I warrant the Roundheads busy with drink 
and plunder. — And, hark thee, say to my lady 1 am gone down 
to the miners'* houses at Bonadventure. The rogues were 
mutinying for their wages but yesterday ; they will be all ready 
for good or bad. Let her send orders down to me ; or do you 
come yourself, your legs arc long enough.** 

"Whether they are or not. Master Lance, (and you know 
nothing of the matter,) they shall do your errand to-night, for 
love of tlie old Knight and his lady.** 

So Cisly Sellok, a kind of Derbyshire Camilla, who lud won the 
smock at tlie foot-race at Ashbourne, sprung forward towards the 
Castle, with a speed which few could have equalled. 

" There goes a mettled wench,** said Lance ; " and now, naunt, 
give me the old broadsword — it is above the bed-head— and my 
wood-knifo; and 1 sliall do well enough.** 

"And what is to become of mef* bleated the unfortunate 
Mistress Deborah Debbitcb. 

" You must remain here with my aunt, Mistiness Deb ; and, for 
old acquaintance’ sake, she will take care no harm befalls you ; 
but take heed how you attempt to break bounds.** 

So saying, and pondering in liis own mind the task which he 
had undertaken, the hardy forester strode down the moonlight 
glade, scarcely hearing the blessings and cautions which Damo 
Ellesmere kept showering after him. His thoughts were not 
altogether warlike. " What a tight ankle the jade hath ! — she trips 
it like a doe in summer over the dew. Well, but here are the 
huts — Let us to this gear. — Are ye all asleep, ye dammers, 
sinkers, and drift-drivers ? tom ou^ ye subterranean badgers. 
Here is your master, Sir Geoffrey, dead, for aught you know or 
care. Do not you see the beacon is unlit, and you sit there like 
BO many asses 1” 

" Why,’* answered one of the miners, who now began to come 
out of their huts, 

“ An he he dead. 

He will eat no more bread." 

" And you ore like to eat none neither,** said Lance ; " for the 
works will be presently stopped, and all of you turned off.** 

" Well, and what of it. Master Lance f As good play for 
nought as work for nought. Here is four weeks we have scarce 
vot. XT. s 
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seen the colour of Sir Geoffrey’s coin ; and you ask us to care 
whether he be dead or in life ? For you, tiiat goes about, trotting 
upon your horse, and doing for work what all men do for 
pleasure, it may be well enough ; but it is another matter to be 
leaving God's light, and burrowing all day and night in darkness, 
like a toad in a nole — that ’s not to be done for nought, I trow ; 
and if Sir Geoffrey is dead, his soul will suffer for ’t ; and if he ’s 
alive, we ’ll have him in the Barmoot Court.” 

“ Hark ye, gaffer,” said Lance, “ and take notice, my mates, all 
of you,” for a conuderabto number of these rude and subterranean 
prople had now assembled to hear tlie discussion — “Has Sir 
Geoffrey, tliink you, ever put a penny in his pouch out of this 
same Bonadventure mine 1” 

“ I cannot say as I think he has,” answered old Ditchley, the 
party who maintained the controversy. 

“ Answer on your conscience, though it be but a leaden one. 
Do not you know that he hath lost a good penny 1” 

“Why, I believe he may,” said Gaffer Ditchley. “What 
then 1 — lose to-day, win to-morrow — the miner must eat in tlie 
meantime.” 


“ True ; but what will you eat when Master Bridgenorth gets 
the land, that will not hear of a mine being wrought on his own 
ground 1 Will he work on at dead loss, think ye 1” demanded 
trusty Lance. 

“Bridgenorth? — he of Moultrassie-Hall, that stopped the 
great Felicity Work, on which his fatlier laid out, some say, tm 
thousand pounds, and never got in a penny I Why, what has he 
to do with Sir Geoffrey’s property down here at Bonadventure ? 
It was never his, I trow.” 

“ Nay, what do I know !” answered Lance, who saw tiie im- 


pression he had made. “ Law and debt will give him half 
Derbyshire, 1 think, unless you stand by old Sir Geoffrey.” 

“ But if Geoffrey bo d^,” said Ditchley, cautiously, “ what 
good will our standing by do to him ?” 

“ I did not say he was dead, but only as bad as dead ; in the 
hands of the Roundheads — a prisoner up yonder, at his own 
castle,” said Lance ; “ and will have his head cut off, like the good 
Earl of Derby’s, at Bolton-le-Moors.” * 

“Nay, then, comrades,” said Gaffer Ditchley, “an it tw «$ 
Master Lance says, I think we should bear a hand for stout old 
Sir Geoffrey, against a low-born mean-spirited fellow like Bridge- 
north, who chat up a shaft had cost thousands, without getting a 

S pmht on ’t. So hurra for Sir Gfeoffrey, and down wiffi me 
1 But hold ye a blink — hold” — (and the waving of his 
topped die commencing cheer) — “ Hark ye, Master Lance, 
it must TO all over, fm: die beacon is as black as night ; and you 
knotr yourself that mwks the Lord’s deatli.” 

“ It wiU kindle again iu an instant^” said Jj&uee ; intomally 
uddhig, ** 1 ptay to God it may I — It will kindle in an instant>~-> 
Ukiidt M fuel, ana the confudon of the family.” 
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“ Ay, like enow, like enow,” said Ditchley ; “ but I winna 
budge till I see it blazing.” 

“ Why then, there a-goes f ” said Lance. “ Thank thee, Cis — 
thank thee, my good wench. — Believe your own eyes, my ladis 
if you will not believe me ; and now hurra for Peveril of the 
Peak — the King and his friends — 'find down with Rumps and 
Roundheads !” 

The sudden rekindling of the beacon had all the effect which 
Lance could have desired upon tlie minds of his rude and igno- 
rant hearers, who, in their superstitious humour, had strongly 
associated the Polar-star of Peveril with the fortunes of tli'e 
family. Once, moved, according to the national character of 
their countrymen, tliey soon became entlmsiastic ; and Lance 
found himself at the head of thirty stout fellows and upwards, 
armed with their pick-axes, and ready to execute whatever task 
he should impose on them. 

Trusting to enter the C’astle by the postern, which had served 
to accommodate himself and other domestics upon an emergency, 
his only anxiety was to keep bis inarch silent ; and ho earnestly 
i-ecommendcd to his followers to reserve their shouts for the 
moment of the attack. They had not advanced far on their road 
to the Castle, when Cisly Sellok met them, so breathless with 
haste, that the poor girl was obliged to throw herself into Master 
Lance’s arms. 

** Stand up, my mettled wench,” said he, giving her a sly kiss 
at the same time, and let us know what is going on up at tlie 
Castle.” 

“ My lady bids you, as you would serve God and your master,, 
not to come up to the Castle, which can but make bloodshed ; for 
hlie says Sir Geoffrey is lawfully in hand, and that he must bide 
the issue ; and that he is innocent of what he is charged with, 
and is going up to speak for himself before King and Council, and 
she goes up with him. And besides, they have found out the 
postern, the Roundhead rogues ; for tvfo of them saw me when I 
went out of door, and chased me ; but T shewed them a fair pair 
of heels.” 

*’ As ever dashed dew from the cowslip,” said Lance. “ But 
what the foul fiend is to be done t for if they have secured the 
postern, 1 know not how tlie dickens we can get in.” 

“ All is fastened with bolt and staple, and guarded with gun aud 
pistol, at the Castle,” quotli Cisly ; ” and so sharp are tlmy, that 
they nigh caught me coming with my lady’s me<tsage, an I toM 

J OB. But roy lady says, if you could deliver her son, Jilaster 
ulian, from Bridgenortb, that she would hold it good service.” 

“ What 1” said Lance, is young roaster at the Castle t I 
taught him to shoot his first shaft But how to get in 1” 

" He was at tlie Castle in midst of the raffle, Imt old 
Bridgenortb has carried him down prisoner to ffie Hall,” answered 
Cisly. ** There was never fsath nor courtesy in an old Puritan 
who never had pipe and tabor in his house nnee it was buSt” 
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Or wbo stopped a promising mine,” said Ditchley, ** to save a 
few thousand pounds, when he might have made himself as rich 
as the Lord of Chatsworth, and fed a hundred good feUows all the 
whilst.” 

“ Why, then,” said Lance, “ since you are all of a mind, we 
will go dnw the cover for the old badger ; and I promise you 
that the Hall is not like one of your real houses of quality, where 
the walls are as thick as whinstone-dikes, but foolish brick-work, 
that your pick-axes will work through as if it were cheese. 
Huzza once more for Peveril of the Peak ! down with Bridge- 
north, and all upstart cuckoldy Rouudheads 1” 

Having indulged the throats of his followers with one buxom 
huzza, Lance commanded them to cease their clamours, and pro- 
ceeded to conduct them, by such paths as seemed the least likely 
to be watched, to the court-yard of Moultrassie-Hall. On the 
road they were joined by several stout yeomen farmery either 
followers of the Peveril family, or friends to the High Church and 
Cavalier party ; most of whom, alarmed by tlie news which began 
to fly fast through the neighbourhood, were armed with sword 
and pistol. 

Lance Outram halted his party, at the distance, as he himself 
described it, of a flight-shot from the house, and advanced alone, 
and in silence, to reconnoitre j and having previously commanded 
Ditchley and his subterranean allies to come to his assistance 
whenever he should whistle, he crept cautiously forward, and soon 
found that those whom ho came to surprise, true to the disdipline 
which had gained their party such decided superiority during the 
Civil War, had posted a sentinel, who paced through the court- 
yard, piously chanting a psalm -tune, while his arms, creased on 
his bosom, supported a gun of formidable lengdi. 

"How, a true soldier,” said Lance Outram to himself, 
"would put a stop to thy snivelling ditty, by making a broad 
arrow quiver in your heart, and no great alarm given. But, 
dang It, I have not the right spirit for a soldier — I cannot fight 
a man till my blood ’s up ; and for shooting him from behmd a 
wall, it is cruelly like to stalking a deer. 1 ’ll e’en faee him, 
and ^ what to make of him.” 

With this^ doughty resolution, and taking no fartiwf care 
to conceal himedu, he entered ^e court-yara boldly, an d 
making forward to the front door of the hall, as a matter of 
course. But tile old Cromwellian, who was on guard, had hoiso 
learned his duty. " Who goes there 1 — Stand, friend — etand ; 
or, s^erily, will dioot thee to death !” W’ere challenges which 
foUQKared i^h other qtuck, the last being enforced by the^leveUiiig 
and fllpesenting the said long-barrelled gun with whidi he was 
armed. 

^Why, what a murrain!*’ answered Lance. "Is it your 
fashion to go a-shooting at this time o’ night 1 Why, tins is but a 
time for bat-fowl^g.” 

" Nay, but hark thee, friend,” said the experienced sentinel. 
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1 Am none of those who do this work negligently. Thou 
const not snare me with tliy crafty speech, though thou wouldst 
make it to sound simple in mine ear. Of a verity I will shoot, 
unless thou tell thy name and business.” 

** Name !” said Lance ; why, what a dickens should it be but 
Robin Round — honest !l^bin of Redham ; and for business, an 
you must needs know, 1 come on a message from some Parlia- 
ment man, np yonder at tlie Castle, with letters for worshipful 
Master Bridgenorth of Moultrassie-Hall ; and this be the place, as 
I think ; though why yo be marching up and down at his door, 
like the sign of the Red Man, with your old firelock there, 1 can- 
not so well guess.” 

" Give me the letters, my friend,” said the sentinel, to whom 
this explanation seemed very natural and probable, and I will 
cause them forthwith to be delivered into his worship’s own hand.” 

Rummaging in his pockets, as if to pull out the letters which 
never existed, Master Lance approached within tlie sentinel’s 
piece, and, before he was aware, suddenly seized him by the 
collar, whistled sharp and shrill, and exerting his skill as a 
wrestler, for which he had been distinguished in his youth, he 
stretched his antagonist on his back — the musket for which they 
struggled going off in the fall. 

The miners rushed into tlie court-yard at Lance’s signal ; and, 
hopeless any longer of prosecuting his design in silence, Lance 
commanded two of them to secure the prisoner, and the rest to 
cheer loudly, and attadc the door of the house. Instantly the 
court-yard of the mansion rang with the cry of Peveril of the 
Peak for ever !” with all the abuse which the Royalists had 
invented to cast upon the Roundheads, during so many years of 
contention ; and at the same time, while some assailed the door 
with their mining implements, others directed their attack against 
the angle, where a kind of porch joined to the main front of the 
building ; and there, in some degree protected by the projection 
of the wall, and of a balcony which overhung the porch, wrought 
in more security, as well as with more effect, tlvan the oUiers ; for 
the doors being of oak, thickly studded with nails, offered a more 
effectmU resistance to violence than the brick-work. 

The noise of this hubbub on the outside, soon excited wild 
alarm and tumult within. Lights flew from window to window, 
and voices were heard demanding the cause of the attack i to 
vrhich the party cries of those who were in the court-yard aiffotded 
a sufficient or at least the only answer, which was vouchsaM. 
At lengdi the window of a projecting staircase opened, and the 
voice of Bridgenorth himself demanded authoritatively what the 
tumult meant, mid commanded the rioters to desist, upon their 
uwBjpn^r and immediate peril. 

** We want our young master, you canting old thief,” was the 
r^ly t ** and if we have him not mstantly, the topmost stone of 
your house shall lie as low as the foundation.” 

^ We ivill try presently,” said Bridgenorfii ; for if there 
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is another blow struck against the walls of my peacefiil bouse, I 
will fire my carabine among you, and your blood be upon your 
own head. I have a score of friends, well armed with musket 
and pistol, to defend my house ; and we have both the means 
and heart, with Heaven’s assistance, to repay any violence yon 
can oflTer.” 

Master Bridgcnorth,” replied Lance, who, though a soldier, 
was sportsman enough to comprehend the advantage which those 
under cover, and using fire-arms, must necessarily have over his 
party, exposed to their aim, in a ^at measure, and without 
means of*answenng their fire, — Master Bridgenortli, let us 
crave parley with you, and fair conditions. We desire to do you 
no evil, but will have back our young master ; it is enough that 
you have got our old one and his lady. It is foul chasing to kill 
hart, hind, and fawn j and we will give you some light on the 
subject in an instant.” 

This speech was followed by a great crash amongst the lower 
windows of the house, according to a new species of attack which 
Imd been suggested by some of the assailants. 

“ I would take the honest fellow’s word, and let young Peveril 
go,” said one of the garrison, who, carelessly yawning, approached 
dn the inside the post at which Bridgenorth had stationed him- 
self. 

** Are you mad 1” said Bridgcnorth ; ** or do you think me 
poor enough in spirit to give up the advantages I now possess 
over the iamily of Pevern, for the awe of a parcel of boors, 
whom the first discharge will scatter like chaff 1»fore the whirl- 
wind 1” 

“ Nay,” answered the speaker, who was the same individual 
that bad struck Julian by his resemblance to the man who called 
himself Qanlesse, ** I love a dire revenge, but we shall buy it 
somewhat too dear if these rascals set the house on fii’e, as they 
are like to do, while you are parleying from the window. They 
have tliTown torches or fire-brands into the hall ; and it is all our 
friends can do to keep the flame from catching the wainsootii^, 
which is old and dry.” 

“ Now, may Heaven judge thee for thy lightness of spitiV* an- 
swered Bridgenorth ; ** one would think mischief was so properly 
thy element, that to thee it was indifferent whether friend or fo* 
was the sufferer.” 

So Skying, he ran hastily down stairs towards the ball, into 
which, mroug^ broken easements, and betwixt the itmi bars, 
which prevented human entrance, the assailants had thmst Itohtod 
stiaw^ suffl^nt to exdte much smoke and some fire, and to wrow 
tiie 'danders of the house into great confinrion ; iasomndt, that 
of aoftaral shots fired hastily from Uie windows, littie or no dsniago 
f(dlo«K^ to the besiegers, who, getting warm in the onset, answetw 
^ hostile char^ with lood wouts of ** Peveril for ever !” and 
htoi already made a practicable breach tiirough the briek-wall of 
'the traenmnt, through which Lance, Ditchley, and sovwmt of the 
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most adventurous among their followers, made their way into the 
hall. 

The complete capture of the house remained, however, as far 
off as ever. The defenders mixed with much coolness and skill, 
tliat solemn and deep spirit of enthusiasm which sets life at less 
than nothing, in comparison to real or supposed duty. From the 
half-opened doors which lednnto the hall, they maintained a fire 
which began to grow fatal. One miner was shot dead ; three or 
four were wounded ; and Lance scarce knew whether he should 
draw his forces from the house, and leave it a prey to the flames, 
or, making a desperate attack on the posts occupied by the defen- 
ders, try to obtain unmolested possession of the place. At this 
moment his course of conduct was determined by an unexpected 
occurrence, of which it is necessary to trace tlie cause. 

Julian Peveril had been, like other inhabitants of Moultrassie- 
Hall on that momentous nigh^ awakened bv the report of the 
senHtiel’s musket, followed by tlie shouts of his father’s vassals 
and followers ; of which ho collected enough to raess that Bridge- 
north’s house was attacked with a view to his liberation. Very 
doubtful of the issue of such an attempt, dizzy with the slumb^ 
from which he had been so suddenly awakened, and confounded 
with the rapid succession of events to which he had been lately a 
witness, he speedily put on a part of his clothes, and hastened to 
the window of his apartment. From this he could see nothing to 
relieve his anxiety, for it looked towards a quarter different from 
that on which the attack was made. He attempted his door ; it 
was locked on the outside ; and his perplexity and anxiety became 
extreme, when suddenly the lock was turned, and in an undress, 
hastily assumed in the moment of alarm, her hair streaming on 
her idiouiders, her eyes gleaming betwixt fear and resolution, 
Alice Bridgenorth rushed into his apartment and seized his hand 
witli the fervent exclamation, “ Julian, save my father 1” 

The light which she bore in her hand served to shew those 
features which could rarely have been viewed by any pne without 
emotion, but which bore an expression irresbtible to a lover. 

** Alice,” he said, ** what means this I What is the danger ! 
Where is your father I” 

Po not stay to question,” she answered ; “ but if you would 
save him, follow me I” 

At toe same time she led the way, with great speed, half vi^ 
down toe turret staircase which led to his room, thence taming 
through a side door, along a long gallery, to a larger and wider 
stair, at the bottom of which stood her father, surrounded by four 
or five of his friends, scarce discernible torougli toe smoke of the 
fire which began to take hold in toe hall, as well as that whuto 
arose from toe repeal dischuge of their own fire-arms. 

Joliaa saw there was not a moment to be lost, if he meant to 
he a snccessful mediator. He rushed through Bridgenorth^ 
party ere they were aware of his approach, and throwing hims^ 
amoB^t the assailants who occupied the hall in ccmsiderahle 
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numbers, he assured them of his personal safety, and conjured 
them to depart. 

** Not without a few more slices at the Rump, master,” an» 
swered Lance. " I am principally glad to see you safe and well ; 
but here is Joe Rimegap shot as de^ as a buck in season, and 
more of us are hurt ; and we’ll have revenge, and roast the Puri- 
tans like apples for lambswool I” 

** Then you shall roast me along with them,” said Julian ; " for 
1 vow to Grod, 1 will not leave the hall, being bound by parole 
of honour to abide with Major Bridgenortli till lawfully dis- 
missed.” 

" Now out on you, an you were ten times a Peveril !” said 
Ditcliley ; to give so many honest follows loss and labour on 
your behdf, ana to shew them no kinder countenance. — 1 say, 
beat up the fire, and bum all together !” 

“Nay, nay ; but peace, my masters, and hearken to reason,” 
said Julian ; “ we are all here in evil condition, and you will only, 
make it worse by contention. Do you help to put out this same 
fire, which will else cost us all dear. Keep yourselves under arms. 
Let Master Bridgenorth and me settle some grounds of accom- 
modation, and I trust all will be favourably made up on both 
sides ; and if not, you shall have my consent and countenance to 
fight it out ; and come on it what will, 1 will never forget this 
night’s good service.” 

He then drew Ditchley and Lance Outram aside, while the 
rest stood suspended at his appearance and words, and expressing 
the utmost thanks and gratitude for what they had already dope, 
upged them, as the greatest favour which they could do towards 
him and his father’s house, to TOrmit him to negotiate the terms 
of his emancipation from thraldom ; at the same time, forcing on 
Ditchl^ five or six gold pieces, that the brave lads of Bonadven- 
ture nlight drink his health ; whilst to Lance he expressed tiie 
wannest sense of his active kindness, but protested ho could only 
consider it as good service to his bouse, if he was allowed to man- 
age tile matter after his own fashion. 

“ Why,” answered Lance, “ I am well out on it. Master Jnfian ; 
for it is matter beyond my mastery. All that I stand to is, that 
I will see you safe out of this same Monltrassie-Hall ; for our old 
Naunt Ellesmere will else give me but cold comfort when 1 oome 
home. IVutii is, 1 began unwillingly ; but when I saw the poor 
fellow Joe shot beside me, why, I mought we sliould have seme 
amends. But I put it all in your Honour’s hands.” 

Dux^ this colloquy both parties had been amicably employed 
in ejttSimtdBhing the fire, which might otherwise have been mtail 
to u]!)i it required a general effort to ^ it under ; and both 
par^ agreed on the necessai^ labour, urith as much unanimity, 
as tf the water they brought in leathern buckets from tiie well to 
throw upon the fire, had had some effect in daking their mutual 
hostOity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Neceisity— thou best of peacemakerit 
As well as surest prompter of invention— 

Help us to composition ! 

Anonymout. 

While the fire continued, the two parties laboured in active 
union, like the jarring factions of the Jews during the siege of 
Jerusalem, when compelled to unite in resisting an assault of the 
besiegers. But when the last bucket of water had hissed on the 
few embers that continued to glimmer — when the sense of 
mutual hostility, hitherto suspended by a feeling of common dan- 
ger, was in its turn rekindled — tlie parties, mingled as tliey had 
hitherto been in one common exertion, drew off from each other, 
and began to arrange themselves at opposite sides of the hall, 
and handle tlieir w’capons, as if for a renewal of the fight. 

Bridgeiiorth interrupted any fartlier progi*cs8 of this menaced 
hostility. ** Julian Pevcril,” he said, thou art free to walk thine 
own path, since thou wilt not walk with me that road which is 
more safe, as well as mol's honourable. But if you do by my 
counsel, vou will get soon beyond the British seas.” 

** Ralph Bridgenorth,” said one of his friends, “ this is but 
evil and feeble conduct on thine own part. Wilt thou withhold 
thy hand from the battle, to defend, from these sons of Belial, tlie 
captive of thy bow and of thy spear ? Surely we are enow to 
deal with them in the security of our good old cause ; nor should 
we i>art with this spawn of the old serpent, until we essay whether 
tlie Lord will not give us victory therein.” 

A hum of stern assent followed ; and had not Ganlesse now 
interfered, the combat would probably have been renewed. He 
took the advocate for war apart into one of the window recesses, 
and apparently satisfied his objections ; for as he returned to his 
companions, he said to them, ^ Our friend hath so well argued 
this matter, tliat, verily, since he is of tlie same mind with the 
worthy Major Bridgenorth, I think the youth may be set at 
Kberty.” 

As no farther obiection was offered, it only remained with 
Julian to thank and reward those who had been active in his 
assistance. Having first obtained from Bridgenorth a promise of 
indemnity to tliem for tlie riot they had committed, a few kind 
words conveyed his sense of their services ; and some broad 
ineces, thrust into the hand of Lance Outram, furnished the 
means for affording them a holiday. They would liave ranained 
to protect him, but, fearful of fiirtlier disorder, and relying en- 
tirdy on tiie good faith of Major Bridgenordi, he dismissed them 
all excepting lAnce, whom he detained to attend upon him for a 
few minntes, till he should depart from Moultrasde. But ere 
leaving the Hall, he could not xepress his desire to speak with 
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Bridgenorth in secret ; and advancing towards him^he expressed 
such a desire. 

Tacitly granting what was asked of him, Bridgenortli led the 
way to a small summer saloon adjoining to the Hall, where, witli 
his usual gravity and indifference of manner, he seemed to await 
in silence what Peveril had to communicate. 

Julian found it difficult, where so little opening was afforded 
liim, to find a tone in which to open the subjects he had at heart, 
lliat should be r.t once dignified and conciliating. “ Major Bridge- 
north,*’ he said at length, *‘yoa have been a son, and an affec- 
tionate one — You may conceive my present anxiety — My 
father 1 — What has been designed for him 

“ What the law will,” answered Bridgenorth. “ Had he walked 
by tlie counsels which I procured to bo given to him, ho might 
have dwelt safely in the house of his ancestors. His fate is now 
beyond my control — far beyond yours. It must be witli him as 
his country sljall decide.” 

“ And my mother ?” said Peveril. 

** Will consult, as she has ever done, her own duty ; and create 
her own happiness by doing so,” replied Bridgenorth. Believe, 
my designs towards your family are better than they may seem 
through the mist which adversity has spread around your house. 
I may triumph as a man ; but as a man 1 must also remember, 
fn my hour, that mine enemies have had theirs, — Have you 
aught else to say t” he added, after a momentary pause. " You 
have rejected once, yea, and again, tlie hand 1 stretched out to 
you. Methinks little more remains between us.” 

These words, which seemed to cut sliurt fartlier discussion, were 
calmly spoken ; so that tliough they appeared to discourage 
farther question, they could not interrupt that wiiich still trembled 
on Julian’s tongue. He made a step or two tuwwds the door ; 
then suddenly returned. “ Your daughter I” he said — “ ^jor 
Bridgenorth — 1 should ask — J do ask forgiveness for mentioning 
her name — but may I not inquire after her ! — May I not express 
my wishes for her future happiness }” 

« Your interest in her is but too flattering,” said Bridgenorth } 
" but you have already chosen your part ; and you must be, in 
future, strangers to each other. I may have wished it otherwise, 
but the hour of grace is passed, daring which your oompltanoe 
with my advice might — 1 will speak it plainly — hare led *9 
your union. For her hapinness — if such a word belongs tea 
mortal pilgrimage — I riniU care for it sufficiently. She leaves 
this pla^ to-day, under the mardianship of a sure flriend.” 

" |ir«^ of !” exclaimed Peveril, and stopped short ; for ho 

ji^had no right to pronounce tlie name which came to his 
Bps<, 

do you pause 1” said Bridgenorth ; a sudden thovwht 
is dten a wise, sJmost always an honest one. With whom ^ 
yoyi suppose I meant to intrust my child, that tlie idea called 
lurth so anxious an expresrion f” 
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** Again I ^onld ask your forgiveness,” said Julian, “ for med- 
dling where I have little right to interfere. But T saw a face 
here that is known to me — tlie person calls himself Ganlesse — 
Ts it with him that you mean to intrust your daughter 1” 

** Even to the person who calls himself Ganlesse,” said Bridge- 
north, without expressing either anger or surprise. 

“ And do you know to whom you commit a charm so precious 
to all who know her, and so dear to yourself !” said Julian. 

“ Do ymi know, who ask me the question I” answered Bridge- 
north. 

I own T do not,” answered Julian : “ but I have seen him in 
a character so different from what he now wears, that I feel it my 
duty to w'arn you, how you intrust the charge of your child to one 
who can alternately play the profligate or the hypocrite, as it 
suits his own interest or humour.” 

Bridgenorth smiled contemptuously. " I might be angry,” he 
‘.aid, with the officious zeal which supposes that its green con- 
ceptions can instruct my gray hairs ; but, good Julian, I do but 
only ask from you the liberal construction, that I, who have had 
much converse with mankind, know with whom I trust what is 
dearest to me. He of whom thou speakest, hath one visage to his 
iriends, though he may have others to the world, living amongst 
those before whom honest features should be concealed under a 
grotesque vizard j even as in tlie sinful sports of the day, called 
inaskiiigs and mummeries, where the wise, if he shew himself at 
all, must be contented to play the apish and fantastic fool.” 

“ I would only pray your wisdom to beware,” said Julian, “ of 
one, who, as he has a vizard for others, may also have one which 
can disguise his real features from you yourself.” 

“ This is being over careful, young man,” replied Bridgenortli, 
more shortly th^ he had hitherto spoken ; ** if you would w'slk 
by my counsel, you will attend to your own affairs, which, credit 
me, deserve all your care, and leave others to the management of 
theirs.” 

This was too plain to be misunderstood ; and Peveril was com- 
pelled to take his leave of Bridgenorth, and of Moultrassie-Hall, 
without fartlier parley or explanation. The reader may imagine 
how oft he looked &ck, and tried to guess, amongst the lights 
which continued to twinkle in various i^rts of the bailding, which 
sparkle it was that gleamed from the tower of Alice. When the 
road turned into another direction, he sunk into a deep revorie, 
from which he was at length ruus^ by the voice liuatee, wdio 
demanded where he intended to quarter for the night He WM 
unprepared to answer the question, but the honest keeper himself 
prompted a sohitiMi of the probl^n, by requesting that he would 
occupy a spare bed in the Lodge ; to which Julian willingly 
agre^ The rest of the inhabitants bad retired to rest when mey 
^tered ; but Dame Ellesmere, apprized by a messenger oi her 
nephewVi hospitable intent, had every thing in tiie best readiness 
she could, for the son of her ancient patron. Peveril betoolo 
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himself to rest ; and, notwithstandiof^ so many subjects of anxiety, 
slept soundly till the morning was far advanced. 

His slumbers were first broken by Lance, who had been long 
up, and already active in his service. He informed him, that 
his horse, arms, and small cloak-bag, had been sent from the 
Castle by one of Major Bridgenorth’s servants, who brought a 
letter, discharging from tlie Major*s service the unfortunate 
Deborah Debbitch, and prohibiting her return to the Hall. The 
officer of the House of Commons, escorted by a strong guard, bad 
left Martindale ('astle tliat morning early, travelling in Sir Geof- 
frey’s carriage — his lady being also permitted to attend on him. 
To this he had to add, tliat the property at the Castle was taken 
possession of by Master Win-tbe-fight, the attorney, from Ches- 
terfield, with other officers of law, in name of Major Bridgenorth, 
a large creditor of the unfortunate knight. 

Having told these Job’s tidings, Lance paused ; and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, declared he was resolved to quit tlie country, 
and go up to London along with his young master. Julian argu^ 
the point with him ; and insisted he had better stay to take charge 
of his aunt, in cose she should be disturbed by these strangers. 
Lance replied, ‘‘ She would have one with her, who would protect 
her well enough ; for there was wherewithM to buy protection 
amongst them. But for himself, he was resolved to follow Mas- 
ter Julian to the death.” 

Julian heartily thanked him for his love. 

** Nay, it is not altogether out of love neither,” said Lance, 

though I am as loving as another ; but it is, as it woi'e, partly 
out of fear, lest 1 be called over the coals for last night’s matter : 
for as for tlie miners, they will never trouble them, as the crea- 
tures only act after their kind.” 

** I will write in your behalf to Major Bridgenorth, who is 
bound 4o afford you protection, if you have such fear,” said 
Julian. 

" Nay, for that matter, it is not altogether fear, more than alto- 
gether love,” answered the enigmatical keeper, ** although it hath 
a tasting of both in it. And, to speak plain truth, thus it is— - 
Dame Debbitch and Naunt Ellesmere have resolved to set up 
their horses toother, and have made up all their quarrels. And 
of all Ghosts ui the world, tiie worst is, when an old true-love 
comes mtek to haunt a poor fellow like me. Mistress Deborah, 
though distressed enow for the loss of her place, has been already 
i^eaj^ag ol a broken sixpmiee, or some such token, as if a man 
eotdld remember such things for so many years, even if she had 
pver seas, like a woodcock, in the meanwhile.” 
could scarce forbear laughing. ** 1 thought you too 
mtMlAt of a man, Lance, to fear a woman manying you whether 
yott would or no.” 

‘ ** It has been many an honest man’s luck, for all that,” sidd 
Lanoe ; ** and a woman in the very house h^ so many deuced 
Ofi^ortaitities. And then there would be two upon one ; for 
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N&unt, though liigh enough when any of your folks are concerned^ 
hatli some look to the main chance ; and it seems Mistress Deb is 
as rich as a Jew.’* 

" And you, Lance,” said Julian, '^have no mind to marry for 
cake and pudding.” 

** No, truly, master,” answered Lance, " unless I know of what 
dough Aey were baked. How the devil do I know how the jade 
came by so much 1 And then if she speaks of tokens and love* 
passages, let her be the same tight lass 1 broke the sixpence with, 
and I will be the same true lad to her. But I never heard of 
true love lasting ten years ; and hers, if it lives at all, must be 
nearer tvv'enty.” 

“ Well, then, Lance,” said Julian, “since you are resolved on 
the thing, we will go to London together ; where, if I cannot 
retain you in my service, and if my father recovers not these 
misfortunes, I will endeavour to promote you elsewhere.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Lance, “ I trust to be back to bonny Martin- 
dale before it is long, and to keep the greenwood, as I have been 
wont to do ; for, as to Dame Debbitch, when they have not me 
for their common butt, Naunt and she will soon bend bows on 
each other. So here comes old Dame Ellesmere with your break- 
fast. I will but give some directions about tlje deer to Rough 
Ralph, ray helper, and saddle my forest pony, and your honour’s 
horse, which is no prime one, and we will be ready to troi” 

Julian was not sorry for this addition to his establishment ; for 
Lance had shewn himself, on the preceding evening, a shrewd 
and bold fellow, and attached to his master. He therefore set 
himself to reconcile his aunt to parting with her nephew for some 
time. Her unlimited devotion lor “ the family,” readily induced 
tho old lady to acquiesce in his proposal, though not witiiout a 
gentle sigh over the ruins of a castle in tlie air, iraicli was founded 
on the well-saved purse of Mistress Deborah Debbitch. “At 
any rate,” she thought, “ it was as well that Lance should be out 
of the way of that bold, long-legged, beggarlv trollop, Cis Sellok.” 
But to poor Beb herself, the expatriation of Lance, whom she had 
looked teas a sailor to a port under his lee, for which he can run, if 
weather becomes foul, was a second severe blow, following close 
on herdi^issal from the profitable service of Major Bridgenorth. 

Julian visited the disconsolate damsel, in hopes of gaining 
some light upon Bridgeuorth’s projects regarding his daughter — 
the character of this Ganlesse — and other matters, with which 
her residence in the family might have made her acqvuunted ; 
but he found her by far too much troubled in mind to a^rd him 
the least information. The name of Ganlesse she did not seem 
to recollect — that of Alice tendered her hysterical —that of 
Bridgenorth, furious. She numbeied up the various services she 
had rendered in the family — and denounced the ph^e of swart- 
ness to the linen — of leannese to the poultry — of dearth and 
dishonour to tiie housekeeping — andm lingering sickness and 
Cfoiy death to Alice all which evUs^ rite averred, had only been 
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kept off by her continued, watchful, and incessant cares, — Then 
Egain taming to tlie subject of tiie fugitive Lance, she expres^ 
such a total contempt of that mean-spirited fellow, in a tone be- 
tween laughing,and crying, as satisfied Julian it was not a topic 
likely to act as a sedative ; and that, therefore, unless ho made a 
longer stay than the urgent state of iiis affairs permitted, he was 
not likely to find Mistress Deborah in such a state of composure 
as might enable him to obtain from her any rational or useful 
ioforraation. 

Lance, who good-naturedly took upon himself the whole burden 
of Dame Debbitch’s mental alienation, or ** taking on,” as such 
fits of peutio hytterica are usually termed in the country, had too 
much feeling to present himself before the victim of her own sen- 
sibility, and of his obduracy. He therefore intimated to Julian, 
by his assistant Ralph, that the horses stood saddled beliind tlio 
Lodge, and that all was ready for tlieir departure. 

Julian took the hint, and they were soon mounted, and clearing 
the road, at a rapid trot, in the direction of London ; but not by 
the most usual route. Julian calculated that the carriage in which 
his father was transported would travel slowly ; and it was his 
purpose, if possible, to get to London before it should arrive there, 
in order to have time to consult witli the friends of his family, 
what measures should be taken in his father’s behalf. 

In this manner, they advanced a day’s journey towards Lon- 
don ; at the condusion of which, Julian found his resting-place 
ill a small inn upon the road. No one came, at the first mdl, to 
attend upon the guests and tiicir horses, although the house was 
well lighted up ; and there was a prodigious chattering in the 
kitchen, such as can only be produced by a French cook, when 
his mystery is in the very moment of projection. It instantly 
oocurred to Julian — so rare was the ministry of these Gallic 
artists%t tliat time — that the clamour he heard must necessarily, 
be produced by the Sieur Chaubert, on whose plaU he had lately 
feasted, along with Smith and Ganlesse. 

One, or both of these, were tlierefore probabfy’ in the little 
inn ; and if so, he might have some opportunity to discover their 
real purpose and character. How to avail himself of such a 
meeting, he knew not ; but chance favoured him more than ho 
could have expected. 

I eaa scarce receive you, gentlefolks,” said the landlord, who 
at length appeared at the door ; " here be a sort of quality in 
my house to-night, whom less than all will not satisfy ; nor all 
nei^er, for that matter.” 

<* We are but plain fellows, landlord,” said Julian ; « we are 
bowid for Moseley-morket, and can get no farther to-night. Any 
hole will serve us, no matter what.” 

"“Why,” said the honest host, «if tiiatbe the case, I must 
e’en put one of you behind the bar, though the gentlemen have 
desired to be private ; the other must take heart of grace, and 
.help ms at the tap.” 
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“ The tap for mo,” said Lance, without waiting his master’* 
decision. It is an element which I could live and die in.” 

“ The bar, then, for me,” said Peveril ; and stepping back, 
whispered to Lance to exchange cloaks witli him, desirous, if 
possible, to avoid being recognized. 

The exchange was made in an instant ; and presently after- 
wards the landlord brought a light ; and as he guided Julian into 
his hostelry, cautioned him to sit quiet in the place where he 
should stow him ; and if he was discovered, to say that he was 
one of the house, and leave him to make it good. “ You will 
hear what the gallants say,” he added ; “ but 1 think thou wilt 
carry away but Tittle on it ; for when it is not French, it is Court 
gibberish ; and that is as hard to construe.” ' 

The bar, into which our hero was inducted on these conditions, 
seemed formed, with respect to the public room, upon the principle 
of a citadel, intended to observe and bridle a rebellious capital. 
Here sat the host on the Saturday evenings, screened from the 
observation of his guests, yet with tlio power of observing both 
their wants and their behaviour, and also that of overhearing 
their conversation ■» a practice which he was much addicted to, 
being one of that numerous class of philanthropists, to whom 
their neighbours' business is of as much consequence, or rather 
moi’e, than their own. 

Here he planted his new guest, with a repeated caution not to 
disturb the gentlemen by speech or motion ; and a promise that 
he should be speedily accommodated with a cold buttock of beef, 
and a tankard of home-brewed. And here he left him with no 
other light than that which glimmered from the well-illuminated 
apartment within, through a sort of shuttle which accommodated 
tiie landlord with a view into it. 

This situation, inconvenient enough in itself, was, on the pre- 
sent occauon, precisely what Julian would have selected. He 
wrapped himself in the weather-beaten cloak of Lance Outran), 
which had been stained, by age and weather, into a thousand 
variations from its original Lincoln green ; and with as little noise 
as he could, set himself to observe the two inmates, who had 
engrossed to themselves the whole of the apartment, which was 
usually open to the public. They sat by a table, well covered 
with such costly rarities, as could only have been procured by 
mudi forecast, and prepared by the exquisite Mens. Chaubert ; 
to which both seemra to do much justice. 

Julian had little difficulty in ascertaining, that one ot the 
travellers was, as he had anticipated, tlie master of the said 
Chaubert, or, as he was called by Ganlesse, Smith ; the olkmr, 
who laced him, he had never seen before. This last was dressed 
like a gallant of the first orddr. His periwig, indeed, as he 
travelled on horseback, did not much exo^ in size the bar*wig 

a modem lawyer ; Imt then tiie essence which he shook Hem 
it with every motion, impregnated a whole apartment, which was 
usually oxUy perfumed by that vulgar herb, tobacco. His riding* 
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coat was laced in the newest and most courtly style ; and Gram- 
mont himself might have envied the embroidery of his waistcoiit. 
and the peculuMT cut of his breeches, which buttoned above the 
knee, permitting the shape of a very handsome leg to be com- 
pletely seen. This, by the proprietor Uiereof, had been stretched 
out upon a stool, and he contemplated its proportions, from time 
to time, with infinite satisfaction. 

The conversation between these worthies was so interesting, 
that we propose to assign to it another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVTI. 

- Tins is some creature of the elements. 

Most like your sea-gfull. He ran wlieel and whistle 
His screaming song, e'en when the storm is loudest — 

Take for his siieoted couch the restless foam 
Of the wild wave-crest— slumber in the calm, 

And dally witli the storm. Yet 'tis a gull, 

An arrant gull, with all this. 

The Chtiftain. ^ 

And here is to thoe,” said the fashionable gallant whom we 
liave described, “honest Tom ; and a cup of welcome to tliee out 
of Looby-land. Why, thou hast been so long in the country, that 
thou hast got a bumpkinly clod-compelling sort of look tliyself. 
That greasy doublet fits thee as if it were thy reserved Sunday’s 
apiMircl ; and the points seem as if they were stay-laces bought for 
tliy true-love Marjory. I marvel thou canst still relish a ragout 
Methinks now, to a stomach bound in such a jacket, eggs and 
bacon were a diet more conforming.” 

“Rally away, ray good lord, while wit lasts,” answered his 
companion ; “ yours is not the sort of ammunition wliich will bear 
much expenditure. Or rather, tell mo nows from Court, since 
we have met so opportunely.” 

“ You would have asked me these an hour ago,” said the lord, 
“ had not your very soul been under Chaubert’s covered dishes. 
You remembered King’s affaun will keep cool, and e»tre-mts 
must be eaten hot” 

“ Not so, my lord ; 1 only kept common talk whilst that eaves- 
dropping rascal of a landlord was in the room ; so that, now the 
ooairt is clear once more, I pray you for news from Court” 

“ The Plot is nonsuited,” answered the courtier — “ Sir George 
Wakemaa acquitted* — the witnesses discredited by the jury — 
Schci^gs^ who ranted on one side, is now ranting on t’other.” 

“Mt the Plot, Wakeman, witiesses, Papists, and Protestants, 
aU tOMther ! Do you think I care for such trarii as that I — Till 
plot comes up the palace back-stair, and mts possession of old 
Rowley’s own imagination, I care not a faring who believes or 
dlsbelieres. I hang by him will bear me out.” 

• See Note U. Ftrtl ChtcJi to (he Plot. 
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Wei), then,” said my lord, ** the next news is Rochester’s 
dismce/’ 

“Disgraced 1 — How, and for wfaatt The morning I came off, 
he stood as fair as any one.’* * 

“ That*8 over — the epitaph * has broken his nCck — and novt 
he may write one for his own Court favour, for it is dead and 
buried.” 

“ The epitaph I’* exclaimed Tom ; “ why, I was by when it was 
made ; and it passed for an excellent good jest with him whom it 
was made upon.” 

“ Ay, so it did amongst ourselves,*’ answered his companion ; 
“ but it got abroad, and had a run like a mill-race. It was in 
every coffeehouse, and in half the diumals. Grammont translated 
it into French too ; and there is no laughing at so sharp a jes^ 
when it is dinned into your ears on all sides. So, disgraced is the 
author ; nud but for his Grace of Buckingham, the Court would 
be as dull as my Lord Chancellor’s wig.” 

« Or as the head it covers. — Well, my lord, the fewer at Court, 
there is the more room for those that can bustle there. But 
there are two mainstnngs of Shaftesbury’s fiddle broken — the 
Popish Plot fallen into discredit — and Rochester disgraced. 
Changeful times — but here is to the little man who shall mend 
them.’* 

“ I apprehend you,” replied his lordship ; “ and meet your 
health witli my love. Trust me, my lord loves you, and longs 
for you. — Nay, T have done you reason. — Bv your leave, the 
Cup is with me. Here is to his buxom Grace of Bucks.*’ 

“ As blithe a peer,” said Smith, “ as ever turned night to day. 
Nay, it shall be an overflowing bumper, an you will ; and I will 
drink it $uper naoulum . — And how stands the great Madam !”+ 
“Stoutly against all change,” answered my lord — “Little 
Anthony can make nought of her.” 

“ Then he shall bring her influence to nought. Hark in thine 
ear. Thou knowest” — (Here he whispered so low that Julian 
could not catch the sound.) 

“Know him I” answered the other — “Know Ned of the 
Island ! — To be sure I do.” 

“He is tile man that shall knot the great fiddle-strings tiiat 

* The ephaph alluded to ii the celebrated epigram made by RoebMter on 
Chariet IL It wai compoied at the Kiog’s requ^ who nevenhtiaM reaenMd 
ttejpoignanoy. 

The ifiiea m well known : — 

" Hen llM our MteTelgn loid the Xlag^ 

WboM word no man rolin on i 
Who aoror mid n IboUih thing. 

And never did n wim one.” 

f The buebeae of Portomouth, Charles IT. *8 faToorlte miitreH ; ferr utiponilar 
at the Ume of the Popish Plot, ai well from her reiigloa as her counttjr, MUig a 
Prenobwonan and a Catholic. 

^^Antb^ Ashley Cooped Eori of Shaftesbary, the poUtklsa aUd inttiguMr 
VOL. XV. t 
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have snapped. Say 1 told you so; and thereupon I give tnee his 
health." 

"And thereupon I pledge tiiee," said the young nobleman, 
" which on ai^ other argument I were loatli to do — thinking of 
Ned as somewhat the cut of a villain." 

" Ghranted, man — granted," said the other , — “ a very thorough- 
paced rascal ; but able, my lord, able and necessary ; and, in &is 
plan, indispensable. — Pshaw I — This champagne turns stronger 
as it TCts older, I think." 

" Hark, miiu^ honest fellow," said the courtier ; “ I would thou 
wouldst give me some item of all this mystery. Thou hast it, I 
know ; for whom do men intrust but trusty Chiffinch 1” 

" It is your pleasure to say so, my lord," answered Smith, 
(whom we shall hereafter call by his real name of Chiffinch,) 
with much drunken gravity, for his speech had become a little 
altered by his copious libations in tlie course of the evening, — 
“ few men know more, or say less, than I do ; and it well becomes 
my station. Conticuere omnes, as the grammar hath it — all men 
should learn to hold their tongue." 

"Except with a friend, Tom — except with a friend. Thou 
wilt never be such a dog-bolt as to refuse a hint to a friend ? 
Come, you get too wise and statesman-like for your office — Tlie 
ligatures of thy most peasantly jacket there are like to burst with 
tliy secret. Como, undo a button, man ; it is for the health of thy 
cmistitution — Let out a reef ; and let thy chosen friend know 
what is meditating. Thou knowest I am as true ns thyself to 
little Anthony, if he can but get uppermost." 

" /jf, thou lordly inhdel !" said Chiffinch — " talk’st thou to me 
of if a 7 — There is neither if nor and An the matter. The great 
Madam shall be pulled a peg down — the gr. at Plot screwed a 
peg or two up. Thou knowest Ned \ — Honest Ned had a 
brother’s death to revenge.” 

" 1 have heard so," said the nobleman ; " and that his perse- 
vering resentment of that injury was one of the few points which 
seemed to be a sort of heathenirii vnrtue in him." 

" Well," continued Chiffinch, " in manoeuvring to bring about 
1|is revenge, which he hath laboured at many a miy, he hath dis- 
oervered a treasure." 

" What 1 — In the Isle of Man !" smd his companion. 

" Assure yourself of it. — She is a creature so lovely, that she 
needs but be seen to put down every one of the favourites, from 
Portsmouth and Cleveland down to that three-penny baggage^ 
Mistress Nelly." 

" By®my word, Chiffinch,” said my lord, " tliat is a reinforce- 
ment after the fashion of thine own best tactics. But bethink 
thee^ man ! To make such a conquosl^ there wants more than a 
dherry-cheek and a bright eye — there must be wit — wit, man, 
and manners, and a little sense besides, to keep influence when it 
is gotten." 

" Pshaw ! will you tell me what goes to this vocation 1" said 
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Chiffinch. Here, pledge me her health in a brimmer. — Nay, 
you shall do it on knees, too. — Never sucli a triumphant beauty 
was sera < — I went to church on purpose, for the first time these 
ten 3’ears — Yet I lie, it was not to chnndi neither — it was to 
chapel.” 

“ To chapel I — What the de\dl, is she a Puritan !” exclaimed 
tlie other courtier. 

** To be sure she is. Do yon tliink I would be accessary to 
brinmng a Papist into favour in these times, when, as my good 
Lord said in the House, there should not be a Popish man-ser- 
vant, nor a Popish maid-servan^ not so much as dog or oat, left 
to bark or mew about the King I” * 

But consider, Chiffie, the mslikellhood of her pleasing,” said 
the noble courtier. — “ What ! old Rowley, with his wit, and love 
of wit — his wildness, and love of wildness — he form a league with 
a silly, scrupulous, unidea’d Puritan I — Not if slie were Venus.” 

Thoti knowest nought of the matter,” answered Chiffinch. 
“ I tell thee, the fine contrast between the seeming saint and 
falling sinner will give zest to the old gentleman’s inclinations. 
If I do not know him, who does ? — Her health, my lord, on your 
bare knee, as you would live to be of the bedchamber.” 

I pledge you most devoutly,” answei-ed his friend. But 
you have not told me how tlio acquaintance is to be made ; for 
you cannot, 1 think, carry her to Whitehall.” 

“ Aha, my dear lord, you would have the whole secret ! but 
that I cannot afford — T can spare a friend a peep at m^ ends, 
but 110 one must look on the means by which they are achieved.” 

— So saying, he ^ook his drunken head most wisely. 

The villamous design which this discourse implied, and which 
his heart told him was designed against Alice Bridgenorth, 
stirred Julian so extremely, that he involuntarily shifted his 
posture, and laid his hand on bis sword hilt. 

Chifihich heard a rustling, and broke off, exclaiming, ** Hark ! 

— Zounds, something moved — I trust I have told tiie tale to no 
ears but thine.” 

" I will cut off any which have drunk in but a syllable of thy 
words,” said the nobleman ; and raising a candle, he took a hasty 
survey of the apartment. Seeing nothing that could incur hia 
menaced resentment, he replaced the light and continued : 

Well, suppose the l^lle Louise de QnerouaiUe f shoots from her 
high station in the firmament how will you rear up the down'* 
Men Plot again — for without that same Plot^ think of it as tihou 
wilt, we have no change of hands*— and matters remain as they 
were, wiffi a Protestant courtesan instead of a Fapbt — Littfe 
Anthony can but little speed without that Plot of his*— I believe, 
in my conscience, he begot it himself.”)^ 

« Sndi was the extravacBnee of Shafteribun’s eloquence, 
f Chsriea’e priaeipal lUatreM es titre. rae wsi created Docheai of Porte* 
mouth. 

t Shaftetburv htnuelf la nippoaed to have aaid that ho knew not who waa tho 
inventor of tbe^t, bat that be hinaetf bad all the adwtttegt of the 
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“ Whoever be^ot it,” said Chifiinch, “ he hath adopted it ; aod 
a thriving babe it has been to him. Well, then, though it lies out 
of my way, I will play Samt Peter again — up with t’other key, 
and unlock t’other mystery.” 

Now thou speakest like a good fellow ; and 1 will, witli my 
own hands, un wire this fresli ilask, to begin a brimmer to the 
success of thy achievement.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the communicative Chiffinoh, " tliou 
Icnowest that they have long had a nibbling at the old Countess 
of Derby. — S'i Ned was sent down — he owes her an old 
accompt, thou knowest — with private instructions to possess 
himself of the island, if he could, by help of some of his old 
friends. He hath ever kept up spies upon her ; and happy man 
was he, to think his hour of vengeance was come so nigh. But 
he missed his blow ; and the old girl being placed on her guard, 
was soon in a condition to make Ned smoko for it. Out of the 
island he came with little advantage for having entered it ; when, 
by some means — for the devil, I think, stands ever his friend — 
he obtained information concerning a messenger, whom her old 
Majesty of Man had sent to London to make party in her belialf. 
Ned stuck himself to this fellow — a raw, lialLbred lad, son of an 
old blundering Cavalier of the old stamp, down in Derbyshire — 
and so managed the swain, that he brought him to ihe place 
where I was waiting, in anxious expectation of the pretty one I 
told you of. By ^int Anthony, for I will swear by no meaner 
oath, 1 stared when 1 saw this great lout — not that the fellow i» 
so ill-looked neither — T stai-ed like — like — good now, help me 
to a simile.” 

** Like Saint Anthony’s pig, an it were sleek,” said the young 
lord ; *‘your eyes, Chime, have die very blink of one. But wbafr 
liath ^1 this to do with the Plot ! Hold — I have had wine 
enougli.” 

"You slutU not baulk me,” said Chifiineb ; and a jingling was 
hemrd, as if he wore filling his comrade’s glass witli a very ini'* 
H^y hand. " Hey — What the devil is the matter 1 — I used 
to carry my glass steady — very steady.” 

" Well, but this stranger 1” 

" Why, he swept at game and ragout as he would at ejnmg 
beef or summer mutton. Never saw so unnurtured a cab— 
Knew no more what he ate than an infidel — I cursed him by 
my gods when T saw Chaubert’s chef-d’ ceuvres glutted down so 
indiibrent a tiuroat. We took the freedom to spice his geddet a 
littis^ and ease him of his packet of letters ; and the fool went on 
hui itey the next morning with a budget artifiei^ly filled with 
ffaif paper. Ned would iwve kept him, in hopea to have made 
a adtness of him, but the boy was not pf that mettle.” 

" How will you prove your letters !” said the courtiw. 

** La yon there, my lord,” siud ChifBneh ; " one may see with 
half an e^, for aU your laced doublet, that you have been oi the 
family dHPurnivaPs, before your broth^s d^tth sent you to Court. 
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How proTO ihe letters ? — Why, we have but let tlie sparrow 
hy witli a string round his foot — We have liim again so soon 
as we list.” 

“ Why, thou art turned a very Machiavel, Chiffinch,’* sud his 
friend. “ But how if tlie youth proved restive 1 — I have heard 
tliese Peak men have hot heads and hard hands.** 

“Trouble not yourself — diat was cared for, my lord,” said 
ChilBnch — “ his pistols might bark, but they could not bite.” 

“ Most exquisite Chiffinch, thou art turned micber as well as 
padder — Canst botli rob a mau and kidnap him 1’* 

“Micher and padder — what terms be tliese ?” stud Cfaifimcli. 
“ Methinks these are sounds to lug out upon. You will have me 
angiy to the degree of falling foul — robber and kidnapper !’* 

“ You mistake verb for nounHSubstantive,*’ replied his lordsliip ; 
“ I said rob and kidnap — a man may do either once and away 
without being professional.” 

“ But not without spilling a little foolish noble blood, or some 
such red-coloured gear,” said Chiffinch, starting up. 

“ Oh yes,** said his lordship ; “ all this may be without these 
direful consequences, and as you will find to-morrow, when you 
return to England ; for at present you aio in the laud of Cham- 
pagne, Chiffie ; and tliat you may continue so, I drink thee this 
parting cup to line thy nightcap.** 

“ I do not refuse your pledge,’* said Chiffinch j “ but I drink to 
tliee in dud^on and in hostility-- It is a cup of wrath, and a 
gage of battle. To-morrow, by dawn, I will have tliee at point of 
fox, wert tliou the last of the Savilles. — What the devil I think 
you I fear you because you are a lord 1** 

“ Not so, Chiffinch,** answered his companion. “ I know thou 
fearest nothing but beans and bacon, washed down with bump- 
kin-like beer. — Adieu, sweet Chiffinch — to bed — Chiffinch — 
to bed.” 

So saying, he lifted a candle, and left the apartment. And 
Chiffinch, whom the last draught had nearly overpowered, had 
just strength enough left to do the same, muttering, as he 8ta||[t. 
gered ou^ “ Yes, he shall answer it. — Dawn of day ! D — me 
— It is come already — Yonder’s the dawn — No, d — n me, 
’tis Uie fire glancing on the cursed red lattice — I am whistled 
drunk, 1 think — ,This comes of a country inn — It is the smell of 
the bnmdy in this cursed room — It could not be the wine — 
Wdd, old ^wley shall send me no more errands to the country 
again — Steady, steady.” 

So saying m reeled out of the apartment, leaving PeveMl to 
think over the extraordinary conversation he had just heard. 

The name of Chiffinch, the w^known minister of Charles’s 
pleasures, was nearly allied to ffie paort whidi be seemed about to 
play in tiie present intrigue; but that Oiristian, whom he had 
always supposed a Puritan as strict as his brotbernu-law, Bridge- 
north, should be assoriated with him ina plotso iniamons,seemed 
alike unnatural and monstrous. The near relationidup might 
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blind Bridgenorth, and warrant him in confiding his daughter to 
such a man’s charge ; but what a wretch he must be, that could 
coolly meditate such an ignominious abuse of his trust ! In 
doubt whether he could ci-edit for a moment the tale which 
Chiffinch had revealed, he hastily examined his packet, and 
found that the sealskin case in which it had been wrapt up, now 
only contained an equal quantity of waste paper. If he had 
wanted farther confirmation, the failure of the shot which he had 
fired at Bridgenorth, and of which the wadding only struck him, 
shewed that ht^ arms had been tampered wi3i. He examined 
the pistol which still remained charged, and found that the ball 
had been drawn. “May 1 perish,” said he to himself, “ amid 
these villainous intrigues, but thou shalt be more surely loaded, 
and to better purpose ! The contents of these papers may undo 
my benefactress — their having been found on me, may ruin my 
father — that I have been the bearer of them, may cost, in these 
fiery times, my own life — that I care least for — they form a 
branch of the schemo laid against the honour and happiness of a 
creature so innocent, that it is almost sin to think of her within 
the neighbourhood of such infamous knaves. I will recover tlie 
letters at all risks — But how t — tliat is to be thought on. — Lance 
is stout and trusty ; and when a bold deed is once resolved upon, 
there never yet lacked the means of executing it.” 

His host now entered, with an apology for his long absence ; 
and after providing Peveril with some refreshments, invited him 
to accept, for his night^uarters, tbe accommodation of a remote 
hay-loft, which he was to share with his comrade ; professing, at 
tlie same time, he could hardly have aiforded them this courtesy, 
but out of deference to the exquidte talents of Lance Outram, as 
assistant at the tap ; where, indeed, it seems p^bable that ho, as 
well as tlie admiring landlord, did that evening contrive to drink 
nearly as much liquor as they drew. 

But Lance was a seasoned vessel, on whom liquor made no 
lasting impression ; so that when Peveril awaked that trusty 
follower at dawn, he found him cool enough to comprehend and 
enter into the design which he expressed, of recovering the letters 
which had been aratracted from ^ person. 

Having considered the whole matter with much attention, Lance 
shrugged grinned, and scratched his head ; and at length man- 
fully expressed his resolution. ** Well, my naunt speaks truth in 
her old saw,-^ 

* He that aarvea Peveril munna be alack, . 

Neither for weather, nor yet for wnwk.’ 

And agiun, my good dame was wont to say, that whenever 
Pev^l was in a broil, Ontram was in a stew ; so J will never 
betr a base mind, tmt even hold a part with you as my fathers 
have done with yours, for four generations, whatever more.” 

“ Spoken like a most gallant Outram,” said Julian ; “ and were 
we but rid of that puppy lord and his retinue, we two could easily 
4eal wi^ Iih9 Ptber 
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“ Two Londoners and a Frenchman 1” said Lance, — “ I would 
take them in mine own hand. And as for my Lord Saville, as 
they Call him, I heard word last night that he and all his men 
of gilded gingerbread — that looked at an honest fellow like me, 
as if tiiey were the ore and 1 the dross — are all to be off this 
morning to some races, or such like junketings, about Tutbury. 
It was that brought him down here, where he met this other 
civet-cat by accident.” 

In truth, even as Lance spoke, a trampling was heard of horses 
in the yard ; and from the hatch of their hay-loft they beheld 
Lord Saville’s attendants mustered, and ready to set out as soon 
as he should make his appeamnee. 

“ So ho. Master Jeremy,” said one of the fellows, to a sort 
of principal attendant, who just came out of tlie house, "me- 
thinks the wine has proved a sleeping-cup to my lord this 
morning.” 

“No,” answered Jeremy, “he hath been up before light, 
writing letters for London ; and to punish thy irreverence, tliou, 
Jonathan, slialt be the man to ride back with them.” 

“ And so to miss the race 1” said Jonathan, sulkily ; “ I thank 
you for this good turn, good Master Jeremy ; and hang me if I 
forget it.” 

Farther discussion was cut short by tlie appearance of the 
young nobleman, who, as he came out of the inn, said to Jeremy, 
“ These be the letters. Let one of d^ie knaves ride to Loudon for 
life and death, and deliver them as directed ; and the rest of 
them get to horse and follow me.” 

Jeremy gave Jonathan the nacket with a malicious smile ; and 
the disappointed groom turned his horse’s head sullenly towards 
London, while Lord Saville, and the rest of his retinue, rode 
briskly off in an opposite direction, pursued by the benedictions 
of the host and his family, who stood bowing and curtsying at the 
door, in gratitude, doubtless, for the receipt of an unconscionable 
reckoning. 

It was full three hours after their departure, that Chiffinch 
lounged into the room in which they had supped, in a brocade 
nightgown, and green velvet cap, turned up with the most costlv 
Brussels lace. He seemed but half awake ; and it was with 
drowsy voice tliat he called for a cup of cold small beer. His 
manner and appearance were those of a man who had wrestled 
hard with Bacchus on the preceding evening, and had scMree 
recovered the effects of his contest with the jolly god. Lance, 
instructed by his master to watch the motions of the courtier, 
officiously attended with the cooling beverage he called for, plead- 
ing, as an excuse to the landlord, bis wish to see a Londoner in 
his morning-gown and cap. 

No sooner Iwd Chiffinch taken bis morning draught, than he 
inquired after Lord Saville. 

“ His lordship was mounted and away by peep of dawn,” was 
Lance's reply. 
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“ What, the devil !’* exclaimed Chiffinch ; " why, this is scarce 
dvil. — What ! off for the races with his whole retinue 1” 

“ All but one,” replied Lance, " whom his lordship sent back 
to London with letters.” 

“ To London with letters ! ” said Cliiffinch. Why, I am for 
London, and could have saved his express a labour. — But stop 

— hold — I be^in to recollect — d n, can I have blabbed I — 

1 have — I have — I remember it all now — I have blabbed; 
and to the very weasel of the Court, who sucks the yelk out of 
every man’s secret. Furies and lire — that my afternoons should 
ruin my mornings thus ! — I must turn boon companion and good 
fellow in my cups — and have my confidences and my quarrels — 
my friends and my enemies, with a plague to me, as if any one 
could do a man much good or harm but his own self. His 
messenger must be stopped, though — I will put a spoke in his 
wheel. — Hark ye, drawer-fellow — call my groom hither — call 
Tom Beacon.” 

Lance obeyed ; but failed not, when he had introduced the 
domestic, to remain in tlie af«.rtmcnt, in order to hear what 
should pass betwixt him and his master. 

“ Hark ye, Tom,” said Chiffinch, “ here are five pieces for you.” 

. " What’s to be done now, I trow !” said Tom, without even the 

ceremony of returning thanks, which he was probably well aware 
would not be received even in part payment of the debt he waa 
incurring. 

“ Mount your fleet nag, Tom — ride like the devil — overtake 
the groom whom Lord Saville despatched to London this morning 

— lame his horse — break his bones — fill him as drunk as the 
Baltic sea ; or do whatever may best and most effectually stop hia 
journey. — Why does the lout stand there without answering me I 
Post understand me f ” 

" Wh^, ay. Master ChiflSnch,” said Tom ; “ and so I am think- 
ing doth this honest man here, who need not have beard quite so 
much of your counsel, an it had been vour will.” 

" I am bewitched this morning,” said Chiffinch to himself, " or 
else the champagne runs in my head still. My brain has become 
the very lowlands of Holland — a mil-cup would inundate it — 
Hark &ee, fellow,” he added, addressing Lance, <<keep my 
counsel — > there is a wager bewixt Lord Saville and me, which of 
us shall first have a letter in London. Here is to drink my 
healA, and bring luck on my snde. Say nothing of it ; but help 
Tom to hb nag. Tom, ere thou startest, come for thy credential 

— 1 wfil mye tiiee a letter to the Duke of Bucks, that may be 
evidence mu wert first in town.” 

Tom Beaeon ducked and exit ; and Lance, after having made 
somq show of helping him to horse, ran back to tell his marter 
the jfioyfal intelligence, that a lucky acoident hod abated Chiffinch’s 
par^ to their own number. 

Feveril immediately ordered lus horses to be got ready ; and, 
ao wm ss Tom Bea^ was despaUdied towards London on a 
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rapid trot, had tho satisfaction to observe Chiffincli, with his 
favourite Cbaubert, mount to pursue the same journey, though at 
a more moderate rate. He permitted them to attain such a dis* 
tance, that tliey might be dogged without suspicion ; then paid 
his reckoning, mounted his horse, and followed, keeping his men 
carefully in view, until he should come to a jdace proper for the 
enterprise which he meditated. 

It had been Peveril’s intention, that when tiiey came to some 
solitary part of the road, they should gradually mend their pace, 
until they overtook Chaubert — that Lance Outram should then 
drop behind, in order to assail the man of spits and stoves, while 
he himself, spurring onwards, should grapple witli Chiffinch. But 
this scheme presupposed that the master and servant should 
travel in the usual manner — the latter nding a few yards behind 
the former. Whereas, such and so interesting were tlie subjects 
of discussion betwixt Chifiinch and the French cook, that, without 
heeding the rules of etiquette, they rode on together, amicably 
abreast, carrying on a conversation on the mysteries of the table, 
which the ancient Comus, or a modem gastronome, might have 
listened to Avith pleasure. It was, therefore, necessary to venture 
on them both at once. 

For this purpose, when they saw a long tract of road before 
them, unvaried by the least appearance of man, beast, or human 
habitation, they began to mend their pace, tliat they might come 
up to Chifiinch, without giving him any alarm, by a suemen and 
suspicious increase of haste. In this manner they lessened the 
distance which separated them tiU they were within about twenty 
yards, when Peveril, afraid that ClnflSnch might recognize him at 
a nearer approach, and so trust to his horse’s heels, made Lance 
tlie signal to charge. 

At tlie sudden increase of their speed, and the noise with which 
it was necessarily attended, Chifiinch looked around, but had 
time to do no more, for Lance, who liad pricked his pony (which 
was much more speedy than Julian’s horse) into full gallop, 
pushed, without ceremony, betwixt the courtier and his attendant ; 
and ere Chaubert had time for more than one exclamation, he 
upset both horse and Frenchman , — mortblen I thrilling from his 
tongue as he rolled on the ground amongst the various artieles of 
his occupation, which, escaping from tlie budget in which he bore 
them, lay tumbled upon the highway in strange disorder ; while 
Lance, springing from his palmy, commanded bis foeman to be 
still, under no 1^ a penalty than that of death, if he attempted 
to rise. 

Before ChifiSnch could avenge Ins trusty follower’s downfall, his 
own bridle was seized by Julian, who presented a pistol with the 
other hand, and commanded him to stand or die. 

0 Chiffinch, though effeminate, vw no coward. He stood stiUas 
emnmanded, and said, with firmness, ** Bogue, you have taken 
meatsurprise. If yon are a highwaymen, there is my purse. Do 
us no bodily harm, and spare the budget of spices and eaoees.” 
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“ Look you, Master Chiffinch,” said Peveril, " this is no time 
for dallying. I am no highwayman, but a man of honour. Give 
me back that packet which you stole from me the other night ; or, 
by all tiiat is good, I will send a brace of balls through you, and 
search for it at leisure.” 

" What night 1 — What packet ?” answered Chiffinch, confused ; 
yet Willing to protract the time for the chance of assistance, or to 
put Peveril off his guard. ** I know nothing of what you mean. 
If you are a man of honour, let me draw my sword, and I will 
do you right, ut, a gentleman should do to another.” 

" Dishonourable rascal said Peveril, “ you escape not in this 
manner. You plundered mo when you had me at odds ; and I 
am not the fool to let my advantage escape, now that my turn is 
come. Yield up the packet ; and then, if you will, I will fight 
you oil equal terms. But fint,” he reiterated, yield up the 
packet, or I will instantly send you where the tenor of your life 
will be hard to answer for.” 

The tone of Peveril’s voice, the fierceness of his eye, and the 
manner in which he held the loaded weapon, within a hand’s- 
breadth of Chiffinch ’s head, convinced the last there was neither 
ixiom for compromise, nor time for trifling. He thrust his hand 
into a side-pocket of his cloak, and with visible reluctance, pro- 
duced those papers and despatches with which Julian had teen 
intrusted by the Countess of Derby. 

“ They are five in number,” said Julian ; and you have given 
me only four. Your life depends on full restitution.” 

It escaped from my hand,” said Chiffinch, producing the 
missing document — “There it is. Now, sir, your pleasure is 
fulhlled, unless,” he added, sulkily, “ you , design either murder 
or farther robbery.” 

“ Base wretch 1” said Peveril, withdrawing his pistol, yet keep- 
ing a*watchful eye on Chiffiucli’s motions, “ tiiou art unworthy 
any honest man’s sword ; and yet, if you dare draw your own, as 
you proposed but now, 1 am willing to give you a chance upon 
fair equality of terms.” 

“Quality!” said Chiffinch, sneeringly; “yes a proper 
equality — sword and pistol against single rapier, and two men 
upon one, for Chaubert is no fighter. No, sir ; 1 sliall seek 
amends upon some more fitting occasion, and with more equal 
wearons.” 

“By backbiting, or by poison, base pander 1” said Julian ; 
“ ihesb am thy means of vengeance. But mark me — 1 know 
your vile purpose respecting a lady who is too worthy that her 
name dmuld be uttered in such a worthless ear. Thou hast done 
me one injury, and thou see’st I have repaid it. But prosecute 
this farther villainy, and be assured T will put thee to aeaih like 
a foul reptile, whose very slaver is fatal to humanity. Rely upon 
this, as if Machiavcl had sworn it ; for so surely as yon keep 
your purpose, so surely will T prosecute my revenge. — Follow 
me, Lance, and leave him to think on what I have told him.” 
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Ijance had, after the first shock, sustained a very easy part in 
this rencontre ; for all he had to do, was to point the butt of his 
whip, in the manner of a gun, at tlie intimidated Frenchman, 
who, lying on his back, and gazing at random on the skies, had 
as little the power or purpose of resistance, as any pig which had 
ever come under bis own slaughter^knife. 

Summoned by his master from the easy duty of guarding such 
an unresisting prisoner, loanee remounted bis horse, and they 
both rode off, leaving their discomfited antagonists to console 
themselves for their misadventure as they best could. But con- 
solation was hard to come by in the circumstances. The French 
artist had to lament the dispersion of bis spices, and the destruc- 
tion of his magazine of sauces — an enchanter despoiled of his 
magic wand and talisman, could scarce have been in more des- 
perate extremity. Chiftinch had to mourn the downfall of his 
intrigue, and its premature discovery. To this fellow, at least,** 
he thought, “I can have bragged none — here my evil genius 
alone has betrayed me. With ^lis infernal discovery, which may 
cost mo so dear on all hands, chatnpagne had nought to do. If 
there be a flask left unbroken, 1 will drink it after dinner, and 
try if it may not even yet suggest some scheme of redemption 
and of revenge.” 

With this manly resolution, he prosecuted Ills journey to 
London. 


CHAPTER XXVITI. 

A man to vnnons, that he seem’d to be 
Mot one, but nil mankind’s epitome ; 
btiff in opinions— always in the wrong— 

Was every tiling by starts, but notlung long 
Who, in tlie course of one revoivuig moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 

Then, all for women, painting, Hddling, drinking; 

Besides a ttiousand fre^s that died In thinking. 

DRVDKir. 

Wg must now transport the reader to the raagnifieent hotel in 

Street, inhabited at this time by the celebrated George 

Villiers, Dnke of Buckingham, whom Bryden has doomed to a 
painful immortality by the few lines which we have prefixed to 
tins chapter. Amid the gay and the licentious of the laughing 
Court of Charles, tlie Duke was tlie most licentious and most 
g<^y> while expending a princely fortune, a strong constitution, 
and excellent talents, in pursuit of frivolous pleasures, he nev«f- 
Iheless nourished deeper and more extensive designs ; in winch 
he only failed from want of that fixed purpose and regnlated 
perseverance essential to all inaportant enterprises, but partimi- 
larly in polities. 

It was long past noon ; and the usual hour of the lake’s levee 
—if any thing could be termed usual where all was irr^pilar— 
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had been long past. His hall was filled with lackeys and foot* 
men, in the most splendid liveries ; the interior apartments, witli 
the gwtlemen and pages of his household, arrayed as persons of 
the first quality, and, in that respecf, rather exceeding tlian fall* 
ing short of the Duke in personal splendour. But his antechamber, 
in particular, might be compared to a gatliering of eagles to die 
slaughter, were not the simile too dignified to express that vile 
race, who, by a hundred devices all tending to one common end, 
live upon the wants of needy greatness, or administer to tlie 
pleasures of summer-teeming luxury, or stimulate the wild wislies 
of lavish and wasteful extravagance, by devising new modes and 
firesh motives of profusion. There stood the projector, with his 
mysterious brow, promising unbounded wealth to whomsoever 
might choose to furnish the small preliminary sum necessary to 
chuge egg-shells into the great arcanum. There was Captain 
Scagml, undertaker for a foreign settlement, with the map under 
his arm of Indian or American kingdoms, beautiful as the primi- 
tive Eden, waiting the bold occupants, for whom a generous patron 
should equip two brigantines and a fly-boat. Thither came, fast 
and frequent, the gamesters, in their different forms and calling. 
This, light, young, gav in appearance, the thoughtless youth of 
wit and pleasure — the pigeon rather tlian the rook — but at 
heart the same sly, shrewd, cold blooded calculator, as yonder old 
hard-featured professor of ^e same science, whose eyes are grown 
dim with watching the dice at midnight ; and whose fingers are 
even now assisting his mental computation of chances and of odds. 
The fine arts, too — I would it were otherwise — have their pro- 
fessors amongst this sordid train. The poor poet, half ashamed, 
in spite of habit, of tlie part which he is about to perform, and 
abashed by consciousness at once of his base motive and his 
shabby black coat, lurks in yonder comer for the favourable 
mom^t to offer his dedication. Much better attired, the archi- 
tect presents his splendid vision of front and wings, and designs 
a palace, the expense of which may transfer his employer to a 
jail. But uppermost of all, the favourite musician, or singer, 
who waits on my lord to receive, in solid gold, the value of the 
dulcet sounds which solaced tlie banquet of the preceding evening. 

i^oh, and many sudi like, were me moraing attendants of the 
Duke of Buckingham — all genuine descendants of the daughter 
of the horse-leetm, whose cry is ^ Give, give.’* 

But the levee of his Grace contained other and very different 
characters ; and was indeed as various as his own opinions and 
punmite. Besides many of the young nobility and wealthy gentry 
of'£ki||^d,rwho made his Grace the glass at wliich they dressed 
tfamni^tea ftar the day, and who learned from him how to travel, 
whdh the newest and b^ grace, the »neral Road to Ruin ; teere 
wmw ethers of a character — discarded statesmen, p^tical 

lilies, oppontion mrators, servile tools of administration, men who 
met not ehewhere, but who regarded the Dnke’s manaum as a 
Cort of neutral ground ; sure, that if be was not of their opinion 
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to-day, this very circumstance rendered it most likely he idiould 
think 'with them to-morroW. The Puritans themselves did not 
shun intercourse with a man whose talents must have rendered 
him formidable, even if they had not been united with hieh rank 
and an immense fortune. Several grave personages, wiA black 
suits, short cloaks, and bandstringsof a formal cut, were mingled, 
as we see their portraits in a gallery of paintings, among the gal- 
lants who ru£9ea in silk and embroideiy. 1 1 is true, they escaped 
the scandal of being thought intimates of the Duke, by their busi- 
ness being supposed to refer to money matters. Whether these 
grave and proiessing citizens mixed politics with money-lending, 
was not known ; but it had been long observed, that the Jews, 
who in general confine themselves to the latter department, had 
become for some time faithful attendants at the Duke’s levee. 

1 1 was high-tido in the ante-chamber, and had been so for more 
than an hour, ere the Duke’s gentleman in ordinary Ventured 
into his bedchamber, carefully darkened, so as to make midnight 
at noon-day, to know his Grace's pleasure. His soft and serene 
whisper, in which he asked whether it were his Grace’s pleasure 
to rise, was briefly and sharply answered by the counter questions, 
“ Who waits 1 — What’s o’clock I” 

“ It is Jemingham, your Grace,” said the attendant. “ It is 
one, afternoon ; and your Grace appointed some of the people 
without at eleven.” 

“ Who are they ? — What do they want !” 

" A message from Whitehall, your Grace.” 

“ Psliaw ! It will keep cold. Ibose who make all others wait, 
%vill be tlie better of waiting in their turn. Were I to be guilty 
of ill-breeding, it should ratlier be to a King than a beggar. ’ 

The gentlemen from the city.” 

** 1 am tired of tliem — tired of their all cant, and no religion 
— all Protestantism, and no ebarity. Tell them to go to Shanes- 
bury — to Aldersgate Street with tliem — that ’s the best market 
for their wares.” 

“ Jockey, my lord, from Newmarket.” 

Let him ride to the devil — he has horse of mine, atad spurs 
of his own. Any more 1” 

The whole antechamber is full, my lord — knights and squires, 
doctors and dicers.” 

" Tho dicers, with their doctors * in their pockets, 1 pgresume.” 

" Counts, captains, and clergymen.” 

"You are ^literative, Jemingham,” said the Duke; "and 
that is a proof you are poetical. Hand me my writing thingb” 

Getting half out of bed — thrusting one arm into a brocade 
nightgown, deeply furred with sables, and one foot into a velvet 
slipper, wl^e the other pressed in primitive nudity the rich earpet 

his Grace, without thinking ftertiter on the assembly witiiout^ 
began to pen a few lines of a satirical poem ; then suddenly 


* Doctor, a cant same for bln dioa 
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stopped — threw the pen into the chimney — exclaimed tliat the 
humour was j^t — and asked his attendant if there were any 
letters. Jemingham produced a huge packet. 

“ What the devil !** said his Grrace, ‘*do you think I will read 
all these 1 1 am like Clarence, who asked a cup of wine, and was 
soused into a butt of sack. I mean, is '.tliere any thing which 
presses I” 

" This letter, your Grace,** said Jemingham, " concerning tlie 
Yorkt^re mortgage.” 

" Did 1 not b'.d thee carry it to old Gatheral, my steward 1” 

“ I did, my lord,” answered the other ; “ but Gatheral says 
there are difficulties.” 

“ Let the usurers foreclose, then — there is no difficulty in 
dutt ; and out of a hundred manors I shall scarce miss one,” 
answered the Duke. “ And hark ye, brin^ me my chocolate.” 

" Nay, my lord, Gatheral does not say it is impossible — only 
difficult.” 

And what is the use of him, if he cannot make it easy 1 But 
you are all bom to make difficulties,’* replied the Duke. 

Nay, if your Grace approves the terms in this schedule, and 
pleases to si^ it, Gatheral will undertake for the matter,” an- 
swered Jemingham. 

« And could you not have said so at first, you blockhead 1” said 
the Duke, signing the paper without looking at the contents — 
“ What other letters I And remember, I must be plagued with 
no more business.” 

** Billets-doux, my lord — five or six of them. This left at the 
porter’s-lodge by a vizard mask.” 

** Pshaw r answered the Duke, tossing them over, while his 
attendant assisted in dressing him — “ an acquaintance of a quar- 
ter’s standing.” 

“ Tills given to one of the pages by my Lady ’s waiting- 

woman.” 

"Plague on it — a Jeremiade on the subject of perjury and 
treacbery, and not a single new line to the old tune,” said, the 
Duke, glancing over the billet, "Here is the old cant — eruej 
man — oroken vovt — Heaven's nut revenge. Why, the wonoan 
is thinking of murder — not of love. No one should pretend to 
write upon so threadbare a topic without liaving at least some 
novelty of expression. The despairing Araminta — Lie there, 
fair desperate. And this — how comes it T” 

" Flung into the window of the ludl, by a fellow who tan off at 
full mee^” answered Jemingham. 

"Thig is a better text,” said the Duke ; "and yet it is an old 
one toci-^ three weeks old at least — The little Countess with the 
jealous lord — J should not care a farthing for her, save for tlmt 
same jealous lord — Plague on’t, and he’s gone down to the 
countyiy — this evening — in silence and safety — varvUenw^ a 
qniUpnUed from the wing of Cupid — Your ladyship has left him 
pen-mthers enough to fly away with— better clipped his wings 
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when you had caught him, my lady — And so conjidenf of her 
Buekinghani^s faith — 1 hate confidence in a young person She 
must be taught better — T will not to.” 

“ Your Grace will not be so cruel !” said Jemingham. 

" Thou art a compassionate fellow, Jemingham ; but conceit 
must be punished.” 

** But if your lordship should resume your fancy for her I” 

“ Why, then, you must swear the billet-doux miscarried,” an- 
swered the Duke. ** And stay, a thought strikes me — it shall 
miscarry in great style. Hark 30 — Is — what is the fellow’s 
name — the poet — is he yonder I” 

There are six gentlemen, sir, who, from the reams of paper 
in their pocket, and tlie threadbare scams at tlieir elbows, appear 
to wear the livery of the Muses.” 

“ Poetical once more, Jemingham. He, I mean, who wrote 
the last lampoon,” said the Duke. 

To whom your Grace said you owed five pieces and a beat- 
ing !” replied Jemingham. 

** The money for his satire, and the cudgel for his praise — 
Good — find him — give him tlie five pieces, and tlirust ^e Coun- 
tess’s billet-doux — Hold — takeAraminta’s and thereat of them — 
thmst tliem all into his portfolio — All will come out at tlie Wit’s 
Coffee-house ; and if the promulgator be not cudgelled into all tlie 
colours of the rainbow, there is no spite in woman, no faith in 
Crabtree, or pith in heart of oak — Araminta’s wrath alone would 
overburden one pair of mortal shoulders.” 

But, my Lord Duke,” said his attendant, " this Settle * is so 
dull a rascal, Uiat nothing he can Avrite >vill take.” 

** Then as we liave given him steel to head tlie arrow,” said the 
Duke, ** we will give him wings to waft it with — wood, he has 
enough of his own to make a shaft or bolt of. Hand me my own 
unfinished lampoon — give it to him with the letters — let him 
make what he can of them all.” 

“My Lord Duke — T crave pardon — but your Grace’s st>le 
will be discovered ; and though the ladies’ names are not at the 
lettero, yet they will bo traced.” 

“ I would have it so, you blockhead. Have you lived with me 
so long, and cannot discover tliat the eclat of an intrigue is, with 
me, worth all the rest of it ?” 

“ But the danger, my Lord Duke 1” replied Jeminj^iam. 
There are husbwds, brothers, friends, whose revenge may be 
awakened.” 

“ And beaten to sleep again,” said Buckin^am, haughtily. “ I 
have Black Will and his cudgel for plebeian grummers ; and 
those of quality I can deal with m 3 self. 1 lack breathing and 
exercise of late.” f 

* Elluuia Settle, the unworthy eeribbler whom the envy of Roefhorter and 
oihen tried to niM to public estimation, as a rival to Dryden ; a circumstance 
wtal^ baa been the means of elevatuig bim to a very painful species of immor- 

t Kote K. EmptojpHmt ofAMtassins in England. 
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« But yet your Ghraoe ** ' 

" Hold your peace^ fool i I tell you that your poor dwarfish 
^irit cannot measure the scope of mine. I tell thee I would 
have the course of my life a torrent — 1 am weary of easy 
achievements, and wish for obstacles, that I can sweep before my 
irresistible course.” 

Another gentleman now entered the apartment. ** I humbly 
crave yoim (jrace^s pardon,” he said ; “ but Master Cliristian is 
so importunate for admission instahtly, that I am obliged to take 
your Grace’s pi assure.” 

" Tell him to call three hours hence. Damn his politic pate, 
that would make all men dance after his pipe I” 

"I thank tliee for the compliment, my Lord Duke,” said 
Christian, entering the apartment in somewhat a more courtly 
garb, but with tlie same unpretending and undistinguished mien, 
and in the same placid and indifferent manner with which he 
had accosted Juliau Pevcril upon different occasions during his 
journey to London. « It is precisely my present object to pipe 
to you ; and you may dance to your own profit, if you will.” 

** On my word, Master Cliristian,” said the Duke, haughtily, 
" the affair should be weighty, that removes ceremony so entirely 
firom betwixt us. If it rmt^ to the subject of our last conver- 
sation, I must request our interview be postponed to some 
farther opportunity. T am engaged in an affair of some weight.” 
Then turning his back on Christian, he went on with his conver- 
sation with Jerningham. “ Find the j^rson you wot of, and give 
him the papers ; and hark ye, give him this gold to pay for the 
shaft of his arrow — the steel-he^ and peacock’s wing we have 
already provided.” 

** This is all well, my lord,” said Chrisfian, calmly, and taking 
his seat at the some time in an oasy-chair at some distant ; " but 
your Grace’s levity is no match for my equanimity. It is neces- 
sai7 I should speak with you ; and I wiU await’ your Grace’s 
leisure in the apartment.” 

" FVfy well, sir,” said the Duke, peevishly ; ** if an evil is to be 
undergime, the sooner it is over the better — I can take measures 
to prevent its being renewed. So let me hear your errand without 
fatwer delay.” 

" 1 will wait till your Grace’s toilette is completed,” said 
Christian, with the indifferent tone which was natural to him. 
" What I have to say must be between ourselvest” 

“ Begone, Jerningham j and remain without till 1 call. Leave 
mv doublet on the couch. — How now, 1 have worn this doth of 
rilver « , hundred times.” 

** Oldy tstide, if it please your Grace,” replied Jemiu^m. 

** well tiJ^enty times — keep it for yourself, or give it to my 
valet, if you are too proud of youi* gentility.” 

" Your Gritce has made better men man me wear your cast 
clothes,” said Jerningham, submisrively. 

^Thou art sharp, Jerningham,” said the Duke — one 
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sense I have, and I may again. So now, that pearl-coloured 
thing will do with the ribbon and George. Get away with thee. 
— And now that he is gone, Master Christian, may I once more 
crave your pleasure !” 

** My Lord Duke,” said Christian, “ you are a worshipper of 
difficulties in state affairs, as in love mattera.” 

“ I trust you have been no eavesdropper. Master Christian,” 
replied the Duke ; ** it scarce argues the respect due to me, or to 
my roof.” 

“ T know not what you mean, my lord,” replied Christian. 

“ Nay, I care not if the whole world heard what I said but 
now to Jeriiingham. But to the matter,” replied the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

« Your Grace is so much occupied with conquests over the fair 
and over the witty, tliat you have perhaps forgotten what a stake 
}ou have in the little Island of Man.” 

*^Not a whit. Master Christian. I remember well enough 
that my roundheaded father-in-law, Fairfax, had the island from 
tlio Long Parliament ; and was ass enough to quit hold of it at tlie 
Restoration, when, if he had closed his clutches, and held fast, 
like a true bird of prey, as he should have done, he might have 
kept it for him and his. It had been a rare tiling to liave had a 
little kingdom — made laws of my own — had my Chamberlain 
with his white staff — 1 would have taught Jerningham, in half a 
day, to look as wise, walk as stiffly, and speak as sillily, as Harry 
Bennet.” * 

** You might have done this, and more, if it had pleased your 
Grace.” 

Ay, and if it had pleased my Grace, thou, Ned Christian, 
shouldbt have been the Jack Ketch of my dominions.” 

“ / your Jack Ketch, my lord 1” said Christian, more in a tone 
of surprise, than of displeasure. 

" Why, ay; thou hast been perpetually intriguing against the 
life of yonder poor old woman. It were a kingdom to thee to 
gratify thy spleen with thy own hands.” 

** I only seek justice against the Countess,” said Christian. 

And the end of justice is always a gibbet,” said the Duke. 

“ Be it so,” answered Christian. “ Well, the Countess is in tbo 
Plot.” 

The devil confound the Plot, as I believe he first invented 
it !” said the Duke of Buckingham ; “ 1 have heard of nothing 
else for months. If one must go to hell, I would it were by 
some new road, and in gentlemen’s company. I riiould not like 
to travel with Oates, Bedlow, and the rest of that famous cloud of 
witnesses.” 

** Your Grace is then resolved to forego all the advantages 
which may arise ? If the House of Derby fall under forfeiture, 

* See Note Y. Eai I qf Arlington. 

V 


roh. xf . 
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the gnmt to Fairfax, now worUuIv represented by your Duchess, 
revives, and you become the Lord and Sovereign of Man.” 

" In right of a woman,” said the Duke ; " but, in troth, my 
godly dame owes me some advantage for havitm lived the first 
year of our m,arriage with her and old Black Tom, her grim, 
fighting, puritanic latlier. A man might as well have married 
the Devil’s daughter, and set up house-keeping with his father- 
in-law.” * 

** 1 understand you are willing, tiien, to join your interest for a 
heave at tlie house of Derby, my Lord Duke 1” 

“ As they aa-e unlawfully possessed of niy wife’s kingdom, they 
certainly can expect no favour at my hand. But thou kuowest 
tliere is an interest at Whiteliall predominant over mine.” 

" That is only bv your Grace’s sufferance,” said Christian. 

" No, no ; I tell thee a hundred times, no,” said the Duke, 
rousing himself to anger at the recollection. I tell thee tl^t 
base courtezan, the Duchess of Portsmoutii, hath impudently set 
herself to tliwa^ and contradict me ; and Charles has given me 
both cloudy looks and hard words before the Court. I would he 
could but guess what is the offence between her and me 1 I 
would he but knew that ! But 1 will have her plumes picked, or 
my name is not Villiers. A worthless French fille-de-joie to 
brave me tiius ! — Christian, thou art right ; there is no passion 
so spirit-stirring as revenge. I will patronize the Plot, if it be 
but to spite her, and make it impossible for the King to uphold 
her.” 

As the Duke spoke, he gradually wrought himself into a passion, 
and traversed the apartment witii as much vehemence as if the 
only object he had on earth was to deprive the Duchess of her 
power and favour with the King. Christian smiled internally to 
see him approach the state of mmd in wliich lie was most easily 
worked upon, and judiciously kept silence, until the Duke called 
out to him, in a pet, “ Well, Sir Oracle, you that have laid so 
many schemes to supplant this she-wolf of Gaul, where are all 
your contrivances now 1 — Where is the exquisite beauty who. 
was to catch tlie Sovereign’s eye at tiie first gl^co 1 Chimnch, 
hath he seen her ! — and wliat does he say, that exquisite critic 
in beauty and blanc mange, women and wine t” 

He has mss and approves, but has not yet heard her ; and 
her speech answers to all the rest. We came here 3 resterdav ; 
and to-day 1 intend to introduce ChifiSnch to her, the instant he 
arrives from tlie country ; and I expect him every hour. 1 am 
but afraid of the damsel’s peevish virtue, for she liath been 
bron^t up after tlie fashion of our grandmotbero — our mothers 
had MUer sense.” 

What I so fair, so young, so quick-witted, and so difBooIt f” 

• Man, daughter of Thomae, Lord Fairfkz, Jtoa wedded to the Duke of 
Badtingnam, whoae venatilitv made him capable ofrendenng himself for a tune 
as ai^mable to hu fatfaeNin-law, though a rigid Presbytennn, as^to the gay 
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Hud the Duke. ** By your leave, you shall iutrodoee me as well 
as Cliiffiuch.” 

“ That your Grace may cure her of her intractaUe modesty I” 
boid Chris^an. 

<< Why/' replied the Duke, " it will but teach her to stand in 
her own light Kiugs do not love to court and sue ; they i^oidd 
have their game run down for them.’* 

** Under your Grace’s favour,” said Christian, " this cannot be 
— iVba omnibus dormio — Your Grace knows the classic allusion. 
If this inaidon become a Prince’s favourite, rank gilds the shame 
and tlie sin. But to any under Majesty, she must not vail 
topsail.” 

“ Why, thou suspicious fool, I was but in jest,” said the Duke. 
** Do you think 1 would interfere to spoil a plan so much to my 
own advantage as that which you have laid before mo t” 

Christian smiled and shook his head. ** My lord,” he said, “ I 
know your Grace as well, or better, perhaps, tlian you know your- 
self. To spoil a well concerted intrigue by some cross stroke of 
your own, would give you more pleasure, than to bring it to a 
successful termination according to the plans of others. But 
Shaftesbury, and all concerned, have determined that our scheme 
shall at least have fair play. We reckon, therefore, on your help ; 
and — forgive me when i say so — we will not permit ourselves 
to be impeded by your levity and fickleness of purpose.” 

“ Who ? — I light and fickle of purpose !” said the Duke. 
** You see me here as resolved os any of you, to dispossess the 
mistress, and to carry on the Plot ; these are the only two things 
1 hve for in this world. No one can play the man of business 
like me, when 1 please, to the very filing and labelling of my 
letters. I am regular as a scrivener.” 

** You hAve ChifBuch’s letter from the country ; he told me he 
had written to ^ou about some passages betwixt him and the 
young Lord Saville.” 

" He did so — he did so,” said the Duke, looking among his 
letters; *<but I see not his letter just now — I scarcely noted 
the contents — I was busy when it came — but I have it 
safely.” 

" You should have acted on it,” answered Christian. " The 
fool suffered lumself to be choused out of his secret, and prayed 
you to see that my lord’s messenger got not to the Duchera with 
some despatches which he sent up from Derbyshire, betraying 
our mystery.” 

Tlie Duke was now alarmed, and rang tlie bell hastily. Jer- 
nuigham appeared. ** Where is the letter I had from Master 
Cbiffineh some hours since !” 

** If it be not amongst those your Grace Iws before you, I 
know notliing of it,” said Jerningbam. "I saw none such 
arrive.” 

** You lie, you rascal,” said Buckingham ; have you a right to 
remembei^ better than J do 1” 
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“ If your Grace will forgive me reminding you, you have scarce 
opened a letter this week,” said his gentleman. 

** Did you ever hear such a provoking rascal !” said the Duke. 
**He might be a witness in the Plot. He has knocked my 
character for regularity entirely on tlie head witli his damned 
counter-evidence.” 

“ Your Grace’s talent and capacity will at least remain unim- 
peachod,” said Christian ; “and it is those that must serve your- 
self and your friends. If T might advise, you will hasten to 
Court, and lu} some foundation for the impression we wish to 
make. If )our Grace can take the first word, and throw out a 
hint to crossbite Savtllo, it will be well. But above all, keep the 
King’s ear employed, which no one can do so well as you. Leave 
Chimnch to fill his heart witli a proper object. Another thing 
is, there is a blockhead of an old Cavalier, who must needs be a 
bustler in the Countess of Derby’s behalf — he is fast in hold, with 
the whole tribe of witnesses at his haunches.” 

“ Nay, then, take him, Topham.” 

“ Topham has taken him already, my lord,” said Christian ; 
“ and there is, besides, a young gallant, a son of the said Knight, 
who was bred in tho household of the Countess of Derby, and 
who has brought letters from her to die Provincial of the «fesuits, 
and others in London.” 

“ What are their names 1” said the Duke, dryly. 

“ Sir Geoffrey Pevenl of Martindale Castle, in Derbyshire, and 
his son Julian.” 

“ What ! Peveril of tlie Peak I” said the Duke, — “a stout old 
Cavalier as ever swore an oath — A Woroester-inan, too — and, 
in truth, a man of all work, when blows were going. I will not 
consent to his ruin, Christian. Those fellows must be fiogged off 
such false scents — fiogged in e'’'ery sense, they must, and will be, 
when*tlie nation comes to its eyesight again.” 

“ It is of more than the last importance, in the meantime, to 
tho fartberaiice of our plan,” said Christian, “ tliat your Grace 
should stand for a space between tliem and the King’s favour. 
The youth hatli influence with the maiden, which we would find 
scarce favourable to our views ; besides, her fatlier holds liim as 
liigli as he can any one who is no such puritanic fool as himseff.” 

“Well, most Christian Christian,” said the Duke, “1 have 
lieard your commands at length. I will endeavour to stop the 
earths under the throne, that neither the lord, knight, nor squire 
in question, sliall find it possible to burrow there. For the fair 
one, I must leave ChifRnch and you to manage her introduction 
to her high destinies, since I am not to be trusted. Adieu, most 
Christian Christian.” 

He fixed his eyes on him, and then exdiumed, as he shut the 
door of the apartment, — “ Most profligate and damnable villain ! 
And what provokes me most of all, is me knave’s composed inso- 
lenee. Your Grace will do this — and your Grace will condescend 
do do that — A pretty puppet I should be, to play the second part, 
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or rather the third, in such a scheme ! No, they shall all vralk 
according to my purpose, or 1 ^^ill cross them. I will find this 
girl out iu spite of them, and judge if their scheme is likely to be 
successful. If HO, she shall be mine — mine entirely, before she 
becomes the King’s ; and 1 will command her who is to guide 
Charles. — Jerningham,”* (his gentleman entered,) cause Chris- 
tian to be dogged wherever he goes, fur tlie next four-and-twenty 
hours, and find out where he visits a female newly come to town. 
— You smile, you knave 

I did but suspect a fresh rival to Aramiiita and tlie little 
Countess,” said Jerningham. 

“ Away to your business, knave,” said the Duke, "and let me 
tliink of mine. — To subdue a Puritan in Esso — a King’s &vou- 
rite in Posse — the very muster of western beauties — that is 
point first. The impudence of this Manx mongrel to be coiTected 
— tlie pride of Madame la Duchesse to be pulled down — an im- 
portant state intrigue to be farthered, or bafiled, as circumstanceH 
render most to my own honour and glory — 1 wished for busi- 
ness but now, and 1 have got enough of it. But Buckingham 
will keep his own steerage-w'ay tliruugh shoal and through 
weatlior.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

■ ■ ' Mark jou this, Bassnnio— 

The deni c.in quote Senpture for hiii purnow. 

Merchant of Yemce. 

Aftbr leaving the proud mansion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Christian, full of the deep and treacherous schemes which he 
meditated, hastened to the city, where, iu a decent inn, kept by a 
person of bis own persuasion, he had been unexpectedly summoned 
to meet with Ralph Bridgenorth of Moultrassie. He was not 
disa|>pointed — the Major had arrived that morning, and anxiously 
expwtod him. The usual gloom of bis countenance was darkened 
into a yet deeper shade of anxiety, which was scarcely relieved, 
even' while, in answer to his inquiry after his daughter, Christian 
gave the must favourable account of her healtli and spirito, natu- 
rally and unaffectedly intermingled mth such praises of her 
beauty and her disposition, as were likely to be most grah^I to 
a fatlier’s ear. 

But Christian had too much conning to expatiate on this theme, 
however spothing. He stopped short exactly at the point where, 
as an affectionate relative, he might be supposed to have said 
enough. " The ladv,” he said, " with whom he bad tdaced Alice, 
was lighted wito her aspect and manners, and undertook to be 
teaponsible for her health and happmess. He had not, he said. 
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deserved so little confidence at the hand of his brother, Bridge^ 
north, as that the Major should, contraiy to his purpose, and to 
the plan which they had adjust^ together, have hurried up from 
the country, as if his own presence were necessary for Alice’s 
protection.” 

“ Brother Christian,” said Bridgenorth in reply, ** I must see 
ray child ~~ I must see this person with whom she is intrusted.” 

** To what purpose f ' answered Christian. “ Have you not 
often confesseci that the over excess of the carnal affection which 
you have enterraiued for your daughter, hath been a snare to 
yon ? — Have you not, more than once, been on tlie point of re- 
signing those great designs which should place righteousness as a 
counsellor beside the throne, because you desired to gratify your 
daughter’s girlish passion for this descendant of your old persecu- 
tor — tiiis Julian Peveril 1” 

“ I own it,” said Bridgenorth ; “ and worlds would I have 
given, and would yet give, to cksp that youth to my bosom, and 
call him my son. The spirit of his mother looks from his eye, 
and his stately step is as that of his father, when he daily spoke 
comfort to mo in my distress, and said, ‘ The child liveth.’ ” 

** But the youth walks,” said Christian, “ after his own lights, 
and mistakes the meteor of the marsh for the Polar star. I^lph 
Bridgenorth, I will speak to thee in friendly sincerity. Thou 
must not think to serve both the good cause and Baal. Obey, if 
thou wilt, tliine own carnal affections, summon this Julian Peveril 
to thy house, and let him wed thy daughter — But mark the re- 
ception he will meet with from the proud old knight, whose spirit 
is now, even now, as little broken ^vitli his chains, as after the 
sword of the Saints had prevailed at Worcester. 3%ou wilt see 
tliy daughter spumed from his feet like an 

Christian,” said Bridgenorth, interrupting him^ " thou dost 
urge me hard ; but tliou dost it in love, my brother, and 1 forgive 
thee — Alice shall never be spumed. — But this friend of thine 
— this lady — tiiou art my child’s uncle ; and after me, tliou art 
next to her jn love and affection — Still, thou art not her jfhtiier 
— bast not her father’s fears. Art thou sure of tlie character of 
this woman to whom my child is intrusted t” 

** Am 1 sure of my own ! — Am 1 sure that my name is Chris* 
tiui — yours Bridgenorth !•— Is it a thing I am likely to be inse- 
cure in t-~ Have I not dwelt for many years in this city f — Jk* 

I not kimw this Court ? — And am I likely to be imposed open ? * 
For I will not think you can fear my imposing upon you.” 

art my brother,” add Bridgenorth— ** tlie blood and 
Ixrah tff ipy d^N^d Saint — and I am determined that 1 will 
tonal thee in tto matter.” 

'^Thon dost well,” said Christian; "and who knows what 
rstiavd may be in store foe theel — I cannot look up<« Ahee, 
bedrit is stoongly home in on my mind, that there will be work 
for a creatore so excellent beyond ordin^ women. Coarsgeoua 
Judith heed Betiiutia by her vakwr, and the comdy features of 
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Esther made her a safeguard and a defence to her ]^ple in tire 
land of captivity, when aim found favour in tiro sight of Kmg 
Ahasuerus.” 

« Be it with her as Heaven wills,” said Bridgenorth ; ** and 
now tell me what progi'ess tlierc is in the great work.” 

"The people are weary of the iniquity of this Court,” said 
Christian ; " and if this man will continue to reira, it most be by 
calling to Iris councils men of another stamp. The alarm excited 
by the damnable practices of the Papists, has called up men’s 
souls, and awakened thoir eyes, to the dangers of their state. — 
He himself — fur he will give up brotlier and wife to save himself 
— is not averse to a change of measures ; and tlioogh we cannot 
at tiirst see the Court purged as with a winnowing fan, yet tlicrc 
will be enough of the good to control the bad — enough of the 
sober party to compel the grant of that univei'sal toleration, for 
which we have sighed so long, as a maiden for her beloved. 
Time and opportunity will lead tlie way to more thorough refor- 
mation ; and that will be done without stroke of sword, which our 
friends failed to establish on a sure foundation, even when their 
victorious blades were in their hands.” 

" May God grant it !” said Bridgenorth ; " fur 1 fear me I 
should scruple to do aught which should once more unsheath the 
civil sword ; but welcome all tliat comes in a peaceful and parlia- 
mentary way.” 

" Ay,” said Christian, " and which will bring witli it the bitter 
amends, which our enemies have so long merited at our hands. 
How long hath our brother’s blood cried for vengeance from the 
altar ! — Now shall that cruel Frenchwoman find that neitlier 
lapse of years, nor her powerful friends, nor the name of Stonley, 
nor the Sovereignty of Man, shall stop the stern course of the 

E m'suer of blood. Her name shall be struck from tlie noble, and 
er heritage shall another take.” 

"Nay, but, brother Christian,” said Bridgenorth, "art thou 
not over eager in pursuing this thing t — It is my duty as a Chris- 
tian to forgive thine enemies.” 

" Ay, but not tlie enemies of Heaven — not those who shed the 
blood of the saints,” said Christian, his eyes kindling with that 
vehement and fiery expression which at times gave to his unin- 
teresting countenance the only character of passion which it ever 
exhibit^. " No, Bridgenorth,” he continued, " I esteem this 
*purpo8e of revenge holy — I account it a propitiatoi^ sacrUloe 
for what may have been evil in my life. I have submitted to be 
spumed by the haughty — I have humbled myself to be a» a ser- 
vant ; but m my breast was the proud thought, 1 who do this — 
do it tiiat 1 may aveoge my brodier’s blood.” 

" Stai, my brother,” said Bridgenorth, "although T parUdpate 
thy purpose^ and have aided thee against this Moabittui woman, 

I cannot bat tibink thy revenge is more afiter the law of Motes 
Shan after the law of love.” 

"This ecHnee well from fhee, Ralph Bridgenorth,” answered 
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Christian ; ** from thee, who liast just smiled over the downfall of 
thine own enemy.’' 

If you mean Sir Geoffrey Peveril,” said Bridgenorth, “ I 
smile not on his ruin. It ia well he is abased ; but if it lies with 
me, I may humble his pride, but will never ruin his house.” 

** You know your purpose best,” said Christian ; “ and I do 
justice, brother Bridgenorth, to the purity of your principles ; but 
men who see with but worldly eyes, would discern little purpose 
of mercy in iho strict magistrate and severe creditor — and such 
have you been to Peveril.” 

And, brother Christian,” said Bridgenorth, his colour rising 
as he spoke, “ neither do I doubt your purpose, nor deny the sur- 
prising address with which you have procured such perfect infor- 
mation concerning the purjmscs of yonder woman of Ammon. 
But it is free to me to think, that in your intercourse with the 
Court, and with courtiei-s, you may, in your carnal and worldly 
policy, sink the value of those spiritual gifts, for which you were 
once so much celebrated among the brethren.” 

“ Do not apprcdiend it,” said Christian, recovering his temper, 
which had been a little ruffled by tlie previous discussion. “ Let 
us but work together as heretofore ; and 1 trust each of us shall 
be found doing the work of a laithful servant to that good old 
cause for which we have heretofore drawn the sword.” 

.So saving, he took his hat, and bidding Bridgenorth farewell, 
declared his intention of returing in the evening. 

“ Fare thee well !” said Bridgenorth ; “ to that cause wilt thou 
find me ever a true and devoted adherent. I will act by that 
counsel of thine, and will not even ask thee — though it may 
grieve niy heart as a parent --with whom, nr where, thou hast 
iutrusted'my child. I will try to cut off, and cast from me, even 
my fight hand, and ray right eye ; but for thee, Christian, it thou 
dost deal otherwise than prudently and honestly in this matter, it 
is what God and man will require at thy hand.” 

** Fear not me,” said Christian, hastily, and left the place, 
agitated by reflections of no pleasant kind. 

“ I ought to have persuaded him to retuni,” he said, as he 
stepped out into the street. ** Even his hovering in this neigh- 
bourhood may spoil tlie plan on which depends the nso of my 
fortunes — ay, and of his child’s. Will men say I liave ruined 
her, when I shall have raised her to the dazzling heiglit of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and perhaps made her a mother to a 
long line of princes 1 Chifiinch hath vouched for ojpportnuity ; 
andt^ vtduptuary’s fortune deiiends upon his gratifying the taste 
ci histeaster for variety. If die makes an impression, it must 
be a daep one ; and once seated in his affections, I fear not her 
beiw supplanted. — What will her father say 1 Will he, like a 
prudent man, put his shame in his pocket, because it is well 
gOdod t or will he think it fitting to make a display of moral 
wrath and parental frenzy 1 I fearthe latter — He haisever kept 
too atriet a course to admit his conniving at such license. • Irat 
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what will his anger avail I — I need not be seen in the matter^ — 
those who are will care little for the resentment of a country 
Puritan. And after all, what I am labouring to bring about is 
best for himself, the wench, and above all, for me, Edward 
Christian.” 

With such base opiates did this unhappy wretch stifle his own 
conscience, while anticipating the disgrace of his friend's family, 
and the ruin of a near relative, committed in confldence to his 
charge. The character of this man was of no common descrip- 
tion ; nor was it by an ordinary road that he had arrived at the 
present climax of unfeeling and inianious sciflshiiess. 

Edward Christian, as the reader is aware, was the brother of 
that William Christian, who was the principal instrument in 
delivering up the Isle of Man to the Republic, and who became 
the victim of tlio Countess of Derby's revenge on that account. 
Both had been educated as Puritans, but William was a soldier, 
which soineahat modified the strictness of his religions opinions ; 
f'dward, a civilian, secnic-d to entertain these principles in the 
utmost rigour. But it was only seeming. The exactness of 
deportment, which procured him great honour and influence 
among the noher party, as they were wont to term themselves, 
covered a voluptuous disposition, the gratification of wiiich was 
sweet to him as stolen waters, and pleasant as bread eaten in 
secret. While, therefore, liis seepiing godliness brought him 
worldly gain, his secret pleasures compensated for his outward 
austerity ; until the Restoration, and the Countess's violent pro- 
ceedings against his brother, interrupted the course of both. He 
then fled from his native island, burning with the desire of 
I'evenging his brother’s deatli — the only passion foreign to his 
own gratification which he was ever known to cherish, and which 
was Mso, at least, partly selfish, since it concerned tlie restoration 
of liis own fortunes. 

Ho found easy access to Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham, who, 
in riglit of his Duchess, claimed such of the Derby estate as had 
been bestowed by tlie Parliament on his celebrated father-in-law, 
Lord Fairfax. His influence at the Court of Charles, where a 
jest was a better plea than a long clmin of faithful service, was so 
Successfully exerted, as to contribute greatly to the depression of 
that loyal and ill-rewarded family. But Buckingham w'as inca- 
pable, even for his own interest, of pursuing the steady course 
tvhich Christian suggested to him ; and his vacillation probably 
saved the remnant of the large estates of the Earl of Derby. 

Meantime, Christian was too nseful a follower to be dismissed. 
From Buckingham, and others of that stamp, he did not affect tn 
conceal the laxity of his morals ; but, towai^s the numerous and 
powerful party to which he belonged, he was able to disgnise 
them by a seeming gravity of exterior, which he never laid aside. 
Indeed, so wide and absolute was tiien the distinction betwixt the 
Court and the city, Uiat a man might have for some time played 
two aevend parts, as in two diffetmtt s^ieres, without ita being 
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cUscorered in the one that he exhibited himself in a different 
lifht in the other. Besides, when a man of talent shews himself 
an able and useful partisan, .his party will continue to protect and 
aneredit him, in spite of conduct the most contradictory to tlicir 
own principles. Some facts are, in such cases, denied — some are 
glossed over — and parly zeal is permitted to cover at least as 
many defects as ever doth charity. 

Edwud Christian had often need of the partial indulgence of 
his friends ; but he experienced it, for he was eminently useful. 
Buckingham, aud other courtiers of the same class, however 
dissolute in their lives, were desirous of keeping some connection 
with the Dissenting or Puritanic party, as it was termed ; thereby 
to streng^en themselves against their opponents at Court. In 
such iutrigues, Christian was a notable agent ; and at one time 
had nearly prociu-ed an absolute union between a class which 
professed the most rigid principles of religion and morality, and 
tlie latitudinarian courtiers, who set all principle at defiance. 

Amidst the vicissitudes of a life of intrigue, during which 
Buckingham’s ambitious schemes, and his own, repeatedly sent 
him across the Atlantic, it was Edward Christian’s boast that he 
never lost sight of his principal object, — revenge on the Countess 
of Derby. He maintained a close and intimate correspondence 
with his native island, so as to be perfectly informed of whatever 
took place there ; and he stimulated, on every favourable oppor- 
tunity, the cupidity of Buckingham to possess himself of this petty 
kingdom, by procuring the forfeiture of its present Lord. It was 
not difficult to keep his patron’s wild wishes alive on this topic, 
for his own mercurial imagination attached particular charms to 
the idea of becoming a sort of sovereign even in this little island ; 
and he was, like Catiline, as covetous of the property of others, 
as he was profuse of his own. 

But Jit was not until the pretended discovery of the Papist Plot 
that tiieschmnes of Christian could be brought to ripen ; and then, 
so odious were the Catliolics in the eyes of the credulous people of 
Etifflaad, that, up<m the accusation of tiie most infiunous of man- 
kind, common informers, the scourings of jails, and the refuse of 
tile wfaipping-pos^ the most atrocious cliarges against persons <4 
the bi^pest rank and fiiirest character, were readily received and 
credited. 

This was a period which Christian ffid not fail to improve. He 
drew -dose his intimacy with Bridgenortb, which had indeed never 
been interrupted, aud readily engaged him in his schemes, which, 
in the eyes of his brotiier-in-law, were alike honourable and 
patsbtie. But, while he flattered Bridgenortb with the aobievio^ 
a e(HD]^hle rdormatimi in the state — checking the profligacy of 
tbs Court — relieving the eonscieuees of the Disi^terB 
the {weasure of the pend laws — amenffing, in fine, the orying 
grievances of the time — while he shewed mm also, in project, 
revenge upon tiie Countess of D&rby, and a bumbling dis^nsation 
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indignity^ Christian did not neglect, in the meanwhile, to consider 
how he could best benefit himself by the confidence reposed in 
him by his unsuspicious relation. 

The extreme beauty of Alice Bridgenorth — the great wealth 
which time and economy had accumulated on her father — pointed 
her out as a inost desirable match to repair die wasted fortunes 
of some of die followers of the Court ; and he flattered himself 
that he could conduct such a negotiation so as to be in a high 
degree coiidncivo to his own advantage. He found there woiud 
be little difficulty in prevailing on Major Bridgenorth to intrust 
him with the guardianship of his daughter. That unfortunate 
gentleman had accustomed himself, from the very peri^ of her 
birth, to regard the presence of his child as a worldly indolgenoe 
too great to bo allowed to him ; and Christian had little double in 
convincing him that the strong inclination which he felt to bestow 
her on Julian Peveril, provided he could be brought over to his 
own political opinions, was a blameable compromise with his more 
severe principles. Late circumstances had taught him the inca» 
pacity and unfitness of Dame Debbitcli for the sole charge of so 
dear a pledge ; and he readily and tiiankfully embraced the kind 
offer of her maternal uncle, Christian, to place Alice under the 
protection of a lady of rank in London, whilst he himself was to 
be engaged in the scenes of bustle and blood, which, in common 
with all good Protestants, he expected was speedilv to take place 
on a general rising of tiie Papist nnlees prevented by the aetivo 
and energetic measures of the good people of England. He even 
confessed his fears, that his partial regard for Alice’s bapiiinesi 
might enervate his efforts in behalf of his county ; and Chnstioi 
had little trouble in eliciting from him a promise, that he would 
forbear to inquire after her for some time. 

Thus certain of being the temporary guardian of his niece fbr 
a space long enough, he flatter^ himself, for the execution of 
his purpose, Christian endeavoured to pave the way by consulting 
Chiffinch, whose known skill in Court pcflioy qualifi^ him beet 
as an adviser on this oooasion. But this worthy person, being, 
in fact, a purveyor for his Majesty’s pleasure^ and on that 
account high in his good graces, thought it fell within the line of 
his duty to suggest another scheme than that on which Christian 
consulted him. A woman of such exquisite beauty as Alice was 
described, he deemed more wortiiy to be a partaker of the affise* 
tions of the merry Monarch, whose taste in female beauty was so 
exquisite, than to be made the wife of some wom-Kiut piw^ial of 
qualify. And then, dmng perfect justice to his own ehaiaetM'y 
he felt it would not be one whit impaired, while his fortano 
would be, in every respect, greatiy amended, if, alter sharing Iba 
short trim of tiie Cwyns, the Davis% tiie Boberta’s, and so fortii,' 
Alice Bridgenorth riiould retire ftvm the state of a royal £aTo«i> 
rite, into the humble condition of Mrs Cliiffinofa. 

Altcar cantlouriy sounding Christian, and findii^ that titwiisar 
prospect of interest to himself effectually pievratod his starti^ 
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at this iniquitous scheme, Chiffinch detailed it to him fully, care-' 
fully keeping the final termination out of sight, aud talking of 
the favour to be acquired by the fair Alice as no passing caprice, 
but the commencement of a reign as long and absolute aa that of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, of whose avarice and domineering 
temper Charles was now understood to be much tired, though 
the force of habit rendered him unequal to free liimself of her 
yoke. 

Thus chalked out, the scene prepared was no longer the intrigue 
of a Court pander, and a villainous resolution for the ruin of an 
innocent girl, but became a state intrigue, for the removal of an 
obnoxious favourite, and the subsequent change of tlie King’s sen- 
timents upon various material points, in which he was at present 
influenced by the Duchess of Portsmouth. In this light it was 
exhibited to the Duke of Buckingham, who, either to sustain his 
character for daring gallantry, or in order to gratify some capri- 
cious fancy, had at one time made love to the reigning favourite 
and experienced a repulse which he had never forgiven. 

But one scheme was too little to occupy the active and enter- 
prising spirit of the Duke. An appendix of the Popish Plot was 
easily so contrived as to involve the Countess of Derby, who, 
from character and religion, was precisely the person whom the 
credulous part of the public were inclined to suppose the likely 
accomplice of such a conspiracy. Christian and Bridgeuorth 
undertook the perilous commission of attacking her even in her 
own little kingdom of Man, and had commissions for this purpose, 
which were only to be produced in case of tlicir scheme taking 
effect. 

It miscarried, as the reader is aware, from the Countess’s alert 
preparations for defence ; and neither Christian nor Bridgenorth 
held it sound policy to practise openly, even under parliamentary 
authority, against a l^y so little liable to hesitate upon the 
mea&res most likely to secure her feudal sovereignty ; wisely 
considering, that even the omnipotence, as it has been somewhat 
too largely styled, of Parliament, might fail to relieve them from 
the personal consequences of a failure. 

On the continent of Britain, however, no opposition was to be 
feared ; and so well was Christian acquainted with all the motions 
in the interior of the Countess’s little court, or household, that 
Feveril would have been arrested the instant he set foot on ^ore, 
but for tile gale of wind, which obliged the vessel, in which be 
was a passenger, to run for Liverpool. Here Cliristian, under 
tine name of Ganlesse, unexpectedly met with him, and preserved 
him Jfri>m the fangs of the well-breathed witnesses of the Plot, 
frith the purpose of securing his despatches, or, if necessary, his 
fMraon alim, m such a manner as to place him at his own diacre- 
tion— *a narrow and perilous game, which he thought it better, 
however, to undertake, than to permit these subordinate agents, 
who were always ready to mutiny against all in league with them, 
to obtain the ei^t which they must have done by the seizure of 
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the Countess of Derby’s despatches. It was, besides, essential to 
Buckingham’s scliemes that these diould not pass into the hands 
of a public officer like Tophani, who, however pompous and stupid, 
was upright and well-intentioned, until they had undergone the 
I'evisal ot a private committee, where someuiing might have pro- 
bably been Suppressed, even supposing that nothing had been 
added. In short, Christian, in carrying on his own separate and 
peculiar intrigue, by the agency of the Great Popish Plot, as it 
was called, acted just like an engineer, who derives the principle 
ot motion which turns his machinery, by means of a steam-engine, 
or large water-wheel, constructed to drive a separate and linger 
engine. Accordingly, he was determined that, while he took all 
the advantage 'he could from their supposed discoveries, no one 
should be admitted to tamper or interfere witli his own plans of 
profit and revenge. 

Chiffiuch, who, desirous of satisfying himself with his own eyes 
of that excellent beauty which had been so highly extolled, had 
gone down to Derb^ shire on purpose, was infinitely delighted, when, 
during the course of a two hours’ sermon at the dissenting chapel 
in Liverpool, which afforded him ample leisure for a deliberate 
survey, he arrived at the conclusion that he had never seen a 
form or face more captivating. His eyes having confinned what 
was told him, he hurried back to tlie little inn which formed their 
place of I'eiidezvous, and tliere awaited Christian and his niece, 
witli a degree of confidence in the success of their project whidi 
he had not before entertained ; and with an apparatus of luxury, 
calculated, as he thought, to make a favourable impression on the 
mind of a rustic girl. He was somewhat surprised, when, uistead 
of Alice Bridgeiiortli, to whom he expected that night to have 
been introduced, he found that Christian was accompanied by 
Julian Peveril. It was indeed a severe disappointmeu^ for he 
iiad prevailed on his own indolence to venture thus far from the 
Court, in order that he might judge, with his own paramount taste, 
whether Alice was really the prodigy which her uncle's praises 
had bespoken her, and, as such, a victim w orthy of the fate to 
which she was destined. 

A few words betwixt the wortliy confederates determined them 
on the plan of stripping Peveril of the Countess’s despatches ; 
Chiffinch absolutely i-efusing to take any share in an'csting liim, 
as a matter of which his Master’s approbation might be very 
uncertain. 

Christian had also his own reasons for abstaining from so 
decisive a step. It was by no means likely to be agreeable to 
Bridgenortli, whom it was necessary to keep in good humour j — 
it was not necessary, for the Countess’s despatches were of jEhr 
more importance tlian the person oi Juliau. Lastly, it was super- 
fluous ill this respect also, that Julian was on the road to his 
father’s castle, wheie it was likely he would be seized, as a matter 
of course, along with the other suspicious persons, who fell under 
Topham’s warrant, and the denunciations of hisuifamous eompa- 
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nioD 0 . He, therefore, far from using any violence to Peveril, 
aesomed towards him sueh a friendly tone, as might socm to warn 
him a^nst receiving damage from others, and vindicate himself 
from raving any sliare in depriving him of his charge. This 
last manoeuvre was achieved by an infusion of a strong narcotic 
into Julian’s wine ; under the influence of which, ho slumbered 
so soundly, that the confederates were easily able to accomplisli 
their inhospitable purpose. 

The events of we succeeding days are already known to tlie 
reader. Chiffineh set forward to return to London, with the 
packet, which it was desirable should be in Buckingham’s hands 
as soon as posrible ; while Christian went to Muultrassie, to re- 
ceive Alice from her father, and convey her safely to London — 
his accomplice agreeing to defer his curiosity to see more of her 
untU they should have arrived in tliat city. 

Before parting with Biidgenorth, Christian had exerted his 
utmost address to prevail on him to remain at Moulti'assio ; he 
had even overstepped the bounds of prudence, and, by his urgency 
awakened some suspicions of an indefinite nature, which he found 
it difficult to allay. Bridgenorth, therefore, followed his brother- 
in-law to London ; and the reiser has already beeit made ac- 
quainted with the arts which Christian used to prevent his farther 
interference with the destinies of his daughter, or the mihallowed 
schemes of her ill-chosen guardian. Still Christian, as he strode 
along the street in profound reflection, saw that his undertaking 
was attended with a tliousand perils ; and tlie drops stood like 
beads on his brow when he thought of the presumptuous levity 
and fickle temper of Buckingham — the frivolity and intemperance 
of Chiffineh — the suwicions of the melancholy and bigoted, yet 
sagacious and honest Bridgenorth. Had 1,” he thought, "but 
tools fitted, each to their portion of tlie work, how easily could I 
heave asunder and disjoint the strength that opposes me I But 
with tBese frail and insufficient implements, 1 am in daily, hourly, 
momentary danger, that one lever or other gives way, and th^ 
the whole ruin recoils on my own head. And yet, were it not 
for those failing I complain of, how were it possible for me to 
have acquired mt power over them all which constitutes them 
my passive tools,, even when.&ey eeem most to exert their own 
free will ! Yes, the bigots have some right when they affirm that , 
all is for the beat” 

It may seem strand, tha^ amidst the various subjeots of Chris-., 
tian’s ^prehension, he was never visited by any long or perma- 
nent doubt that tlie virtue of his niece might prove the shoal on 
whielt'hiB voyage should be wrecked. But he was an arrant 
roffiie, aawell as a hardened libertine ; and, in both dbiaracters, 
a pntfesaed disbeliever in tlie virtue of the fair sox. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

As for Jofm Pryden’s Charles, I own that King 
Was never any very mighty thing ; 

And yet he was a devilish honest fellow » 

Eidoy’d his fneud and bottle, and got mellow. 

Db Wolcot. 

London, the grand central point of intrigues of every desorip* 
tion, had now attraeted within its dark and sliadowy region the 
greater number of the personages whom we have had occasion to 
mention. 

Julian Peveril, amongst others of tlie dramatis personae, had 
arrived, and taken up his abode in a remote inn in the suburbs. 
His business, he conceived, was to remain incognito until he 
should have communicated in private with tlie fiiends who were 
most likely to lend assistance to his parents, as well as to his 
patroness, in their present situation of doubt and danger. 
Amongst these, tlie most powerful was the Duke of Ormond, 
whose faithful services, high rank, and acknowledged worth and 
virtue, still preserved an ascendency in that very Court, where, in 
geuer^, he was regarded as out of favour. Indeed, so much 
consciousness did Charles display in his demeanour towards that 
celebrated noble, and servant of his father, that Bucldngham once 
took the freedom to ask the King whether tiie Duke of Ormond 
had lost his Majesty’s favour, or iiis Majesty the Duke’s 1 since, 
whenever they chanced to meet, the King appeared the more 
embarrassed of the two. But it was not Peverll’s good fortune to 
obtain the advice or countenance of tliis distinguished person. His 
Grace of Ormond was not at that time in London. 

The letter, about the delivery of which the Countess had seemed 
most anxious after that to the Duke of Ormond, was addressed to 
Captain Barstow, (a Jesuit, whoso real uame was Fenwieke,) to 
be found, or at least to be heard of, in the house of one Martin 
Christal in the Savoy. To tliis place hastened Peveril, upon 
learning the absence of the Duke of Ormond. He was not igno> 
rant of the danger which he personally incurred, by thus becoming 
a medium of communication betwixt a Popish priest and a 
suspected Catholic. But when he imdertook the perilons com- 
mission of his patroness, he had done so frankly, ^d with the 
unreserved resolution of serving her in the manner in whiiris she 
most desired her affairs to be conducted. Yet he could not for- 
bear some secret apprehension, when he felt himself engaged in 
the labyrindi of passages and galleries, which led to different 
obscure sets of apartments, in ^ ancient building termed the 
Savoy. 

Tma antiquated and almost ruinous pile occupied a part of the 
site of the public offices in the Strand, commonly called Somer- 
set-House. The Savoy had been formerly a palace, and took its 
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name from an Earl of Savoy, by whom it was founded. It had 
been the habitation of John of Gaunt, and various persons of 
distinction — had become a convent, an hospital, and finally, in 
Charles II.’s time, a waste of dilapidated buildings and ruinous 
apartments, inhabited chiefly by those who had some connection 
with, or dependance upon, the neighbouring palace of Somerset- 
House, which, more fortunate than the Savoy, had still retained 
its royal title, and was the abode of a part of the Court, and occa- 
sionally of the King himself, who had apartments there. 

It was not Nvitliout several inquiries, and more than one 
mistake, that, at the end of a long and dusky passage, composed 
of boards so wasted by time, that they threatened to give way 
under his feet, Julian at length found the name of Martin Christal, 
broker and appraiser, upon a shattered door. He was about to 
knock, when some one pulled his cloak ; and looking round, to his 
great astonishment, which indeed almost amounted to fear, he 
saw the little mute damsel, who had accompanied him for a part 
of the way on his voyage from the Isle of Man. “ Fenella 1” he 
exclaimed, forgetting that she could neither hear nor reply, — 
“ Fenella ! Can this be you 1” 

Fenella, assuming the air of warning and authority, which she 
had heretofore endeavoured to adopt towards him, interposed 
betwixt Julian and the door at which he was about to knock 
pointed with her finger towards it in a prohibiting manner, and 
at the same time bent her brows, and shook her head sternly. 

After a moment’s consideration, Julian could place but one 
interpretation upon Feuella’s appearance and conduct, and that 
was, by supposing her lady had come up to London, and had 
despatched this mute attendant, as a confidential person, to apprise 
him of some change of her intended operatione^ which might 
render the delivery of her letters to Barstow, alxax Fenwicke, 
superfluous, or perhaps dangerous. He made signs to Fenella, 
demanding to know whether slio had any commission from the 
Countess. She nodded. “ Had she any letter !” he continued, 
by the same mode of inquiry. She shook her head impatiently, 
and, walking hastily along the passage, made a signal to him to 
follow. He did so, having little doubt that he was about to be 
conducted into the Countess’s presence ; but his surprise, at first 
excited by Fenella’s appearance, was increased by the rapidity 
and ease with which she seemed to track tlie dusky and decayed 
mazes of the dilapidated Savoy, equal to that with which he had 
seen her formerly lead the way through the gloomy vaults of 
Castle Rushin, in the Isle of Man. 

When he recollected, however, that Fenella had accompanied 
the Codntess on a long visit to London, it appeared not im- 
probable tliat she might then have acquired this local knowledee 
which seemed so accurate. Many foreigners, dependent on toe 
Q,uc«n or Queen Dowager, had apartments in the Savoy. Many 
Catholic priests also found refiige in its recesses, under various 
disguises, and in defiance of we severity of the laws against 
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Popeiy. What was more likely^ tiian that the Coontees of Derby, 
a Catholic and a Frenchwoman, should have had secret commis- 
sions amongst such people ; and tliat the execution of such should 
be intrusted, at least occasionally, to Fenella t 

Thus reflecting, Julian continued to follow her light and active 
footsteps as she glided from the Strand to Spring-Garden, and 
thence into the Park. 

It was still early in the morning, and the Mall was untenonted, 
save by a few walkers, who frequented these shades for the whole- 
some purposes of air and exercise. Splendour, gaiety, and dis- 
play, did not come forth, at that period, until noon was approach- 
ing. All readers have heard that tlie whole space where the 
Horse Guards are now built, made, in the time of Charles IT., a 
part of St James’s Park ; and that the old building, now called 
the Ti%a8ury, was a part of the ancient Palace of Whitehall, 
which was thus immediately connected with the Park. The 
canal had been constructed, by the celebrated Le Notre, for the 
purpose of draining the Park ; and it communicated witfi the 
Thames by a decoy, stocked with a quantity of the I’arer water- 
fowl. It was towards this decoy that Fenella bent her way witli 
unabated speed ; and they wei’c approaching a group of two or 
three gentlemen, who sauntered by its banks, when, on looking 
closely at him who appeared to be the chief of the party, Julian 
felt his heart beat uncommonly thick, as if conscious of approach- 
ing some one of the highest consequence. 

^ The person whom he looked upon v/as past the middle age of 
life, of a dark comploxian, corresponding with the long, black, 
full-bottomed periwig, which he wore instead of his own hair. 
His dress was plain black velvet, with a diamond star, however, 
on his cloak, which hung carelessly over one shoulder. His 
features, strongly lined, even to harshness, had yet an expression 
of dignifled good-humour ; he was well and strongly built, walked 
upright and yet easily, and had upon the whole tlie air of a per- 
son of the highest consideration. He kept ratlier in advance of 
his companions, but turned and spoke to them, from time to time, 
with much affability, and probably with some liveliness, judging 
by the smiles, and sometimes the scarce restrained laughter, by 
which some of his sallies were received by his attendants. They 
also wore only morning dresses; but their looks and manner 
were those of men of rank, in presence of one in station still 
more elevated. They shared the attention of their principal in 
common with seven or eight little black curly-haired spaniels, or 
rather, as they are now called, cockers, which attended their 
master as closely, mid perhaps with as deep sentiments of attach- 
ment, as tlie bipeds of the group; and whose gambols, which 
seemed to affbrd him much amusement, he sometimes checked, 
and sometimes encoun^d. In addition to this pastime, a lackey, 
or groom, was also in attendance, with one or two little baskets 
and bags, from which the gentleman we have described took, 
voi. XV. j: 
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from time to time, a handful of seeds, and amused himself with 
throwing them to the waterfowl. 

This, the King’s favourite occupation, together with his 
remarkable countenance, and the de{wrtnient of the rest of the 
company towards him, satisfied Julian Peveril tliat he was 
approaching, perhaps indecorously, near to the person of Charles 
^wart, the second of that unhappy name. 

While he hesitated to follow his dumb guide any nearer, and 
felt the embiirrassment of being unable to communicate to her 
his repugnance to farther intrusion, a person in the royal retinue 
touched a light and lively air on the flageolet, at a signal from 
the King, who desired to have some tune repeated which had 
struck him in the theatre on tlie preceding evening. While the 
good-natured monarch marked time with his foot, and with tlie 
motion of his hand, Fenella continued to approach him, and threw 
into her manner ^e appearance of one who was attracted, as it 
were in spite of herself, by the sounds of the instrument. 

Anxious to know how this was to end, and astonished to see 
the dumb girl imitate so accurately the manner of one who 
actually heard the musical notes, Peveril also drew near, though 
at somewhat greater distance. 

The King looked good-humouredly at both, as if he admitted 
their musical enthusiasm as an excuse for their intrusion ; but 
his eyes became riveted on Fenella, whose face and appearance, 
although rather singular than beautiful, had something in them 
wild, fantastic, and, as being so, even captivating, to an eye which 
had been gratified perhaps to satiety with the ordinary forms of 
female beauty. She did not appeal* to notice how closely she was 
observed ; but, as if acting under an irresistible impulse, derived 
from the sounds to which she seemed to Ji'ten, she undid the 
bodkin round which her long tresses were wind^, and flinging 
thenv> suddenly over her slender person, as if using them as a 
natural veil, she began to dance, with infinite grace and agility, 
to the tune which the flageolet played. 

Peveril lost almost his sense of the King’s presence, when he 
observed with what wonderful grace and agility Fenella kept 
time to notes, which could only be known to her by the motions 
of the musician’s fingers. He had heard, indeed, among other 
prodigies, of a person in Fenella’s unhappy situation acquiring, 
by some unaccountable and mysterious tact, the power of acting 
as an instrumental musician, nay, becoming so accurate a per- 
former as to be capable of leading a musical band ; and he Wl 
also heard of deaf and dumb persons dancing with sufiicient 
accuracy, hy observing the motions of their partner. But 
Fenella’s performance seemed more wonderful than either, since 
the musician was guided by bis written notes, and the dancer by 
tlie motions of the others ; whereas Fenella had no intimation, 
save wliat she seemed to gather, with infinite accuracy, by 
observing the motion of the artist’s fingers on his small insfru- 
ment. 
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As for the King, who was Ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances which rendered Fenclla’s performance ^most marvellous, 
he was contented, at her first commencement, to authorize what 
seemed to him the frolic of this singular-looking damsel, by a 
good-humoured smile ; but when he perceived the exquisite truth 
and justice, as well as the wonderful combination of grace and 
agility, with which she executed to his favourite air a dance 
which was perfectly new to him, Charles turned his mere acqui- 
escence into something like enthusiastic applause. He bore time 
to her motions with the movement of his foot — applauded with 
head and witli hand — and seemed, like herself, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the gestic art. 

After a rapid yet gruceiul succession of entrechats, Fenella 
introduced a slow movement, which terminated the dance ; then 
dropping a profound curtsy, she continued to stand motionless 
before tlie King, her ai'nis folded on her bosom, her head 
stooped, and her eyes cast down, alter the manner of an Oriental 
slave ; while through the misty veil of her shadowy locks it might 
be observed, that the colour which exercise had called to her 
cheeks was dying last away, and resigning them to tlieir native 
dusky hue. 

“ By my honour,” exclaimed the King, " she is like a fairy who 
trips it in moonlight. There must bo more of air and fire than 
of earth in her composition. It is well poor Nelly Gwyn saw her 
not, or she would have died of grief and envy. — Come, gentle- 
men, which of you contrived this pretty piece of morning pas- 
time !” 

The courtiers looked at each other, but none of them felt 
authorized to claim the merit of a service so agreeable. 

“ We must ask the quick-eyed nymph herself, then,” said the 
King ; and, looking at Fenella, he added, “ 'IVll us, my pretty one, 
to whom wo owe the pleasure of seeing you ? — I suspect the 
Duke of Buckingham ; fur this is exactly a to'ir de son nthier.” 

Fenella, on observing tliat tlio King addressed her, bowed low, 
and shook her head, in signal that she did not understand what 
he said. " Odds-fish, that is true,” said the King ; “ she must 
perforce be a foreigner — her complexion and agility speak it. 
France or Italy has had the moulding of theso elastic limbs, dark 
cheek, and eye of fire.” He then put to her in French, and 
again in Italian, the question, ** By whom she had been sent 
Hither?” 

At the second repetition, Fenella threw hack her veiling 
tresses, so as to shew the melancholy which sat on her brow ; 
while she sadly shook her head, and intimated by imperfect 
muttering, but of the softest and most plaintive kind, her organic 
deficiency. 

"Is it possible Nature can have made such a fault?” said 
Charles. "Can she have left so curious a piece as thou art 
without the melody of voice, whiht she has made thee so exqui^ 
sitely sensible to the beauty of sound ? — Stay : what means this f 
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aad what young fellow are you bringing up there? Oh, the 
master of uie show, I suppose. — Friend,” he added, addressing 
himself to Peveril, who, on the signal of Fenella, stepped forward 
almost Instinctively, and kneeled down, we thank thee for the 
pleasure of this morning. — My Lord Marquis, you rooked me at 
piquet last night ; for which disloyal deed thou shalt now atone, by 
giving a couple of pieces to this honest youth, and five to the girl.” 

As the nobleman drew out his purse, and came forward to 
perform the King’s generous commission, Julian felt some 
embarrassmeri ere he was able to explain, that he had no title to 
!)e benefited by the young person’s performance, and that his 
Majesty had mistaken his character. 

“ And who art thou, then, my friend *” said Charles ; “ but, 
above all, and particularly, who is tins dancing nymph, whom 
tliou standest waiting on like an attendant fawn ?” 

“ The young person is a retainer of the Countess-Dowager of 
Derby, so please your Majesty,” said Pevenl, in a low tone of 
voice ; " and I am ” 

" Hold, hold,” said the King ; "this is a dance to another tune, 
and not fit for a place so public. Hark tliee, friend ; do thou and 
the young w’oman follow Empson w here he will conduct thee. — 
Empson, carry them — hark in thy ear.” 

" May it please your Majesty, I ought to say,” said Peveril, 
" tliat I am guiltless of any purpose of intrusion ” 

" Now a {Hague on him who can take no hint,” said the King, 
cutting short his apology. " Odds-fish, man, there are times 
when civility is the greatest impertinence in the world. Do thou 
follow Empson, and amuse thyself for a half hour’s space with 
the fairy’s company, till we sh^l send for you.” 

Charles spoke this not without casting an ruxious eye around, 
and in a tone which intimated apprehension of being overheard. 
JuliKU could only bow obedience, and follow Empson, who was 
the same person that played so rarely on tlie flageolet. 

When tliey were out of sight of the King and his party, the 
musician wished to enter into conversation with his companions, 
and addressed himself first to Fenella, with a broad compliment 
of, "By the moss, ye dance rarely — ne’er a slut on the boards 
shews such a shank ! I would be content to play to you till my 
throat were as dry ns my whistle. Come, be a little free — old 
Bowley will not quit the pai'k till nine. I will carry you to 
Spring €kirdens, and bestow sweet-cakes and a quart of Rhenish 
on teth of you ; and we’ll be cameradoes. — What the devil t no 
answer t — How ’s this, brotlier I — Is this neat wench of youra 
deaf OS dumb, or both I I should laugh at that, and she trip it 
so well to the flageolet.” 

To rid himself of this fellow’s discourse, Peveril answered him 
in French, that he was a forrigner, and spoke no English ; glad 
to escape, though at the expense of a fiction, from the addiUonal 
emhsn^meot of a fool, who was likely to ask more questions 
than his own wisdom might hare enabled him to answer. 
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** Etranger — that means stranger,” muttered their guide; 
** more Fi'envh dogs and jades come to lick the good Euglish 
butter oif our bread, or perhaps an Italian puppet-show, well, 
if it were not that they have a mortal enmity to the whole gamut, 
this were enough to make any honest fellow turn Puritan. But 
if 1 am to play to her at the Ducheas's, 1 ’ll be d — d but I put 
her out in the tune, just to teach her to have tlie impudence to 
come to England, and to speak no English.” 

Having muttered to himself this truly British resolution, tlie 
musician walked briskly on towards a large house near the bottom 
of St James’s Street, and entered the court, by a gi*ated door, 
from the Park, of wliich the mansion commanded an extensive 
prospect. 

Peveril finding himself in front of a handsome portico, under 
which opened a stately pair of folding-dooi*s, was about to ascend 
the steps that led to the main entrance, when his guide seized 
him by the arm, exclaiining, “ Hold, Mounseer! What ! you'll 
lose notlnng, I see, for want of courage ; but you must keep the 
back way, tor all } our fine doublet. Here it is not, knock and it 
sliall be opened ; but may be instead, knock and you shall be 
knocked.” 

Suffering himself to be guided by Empson, Julian deviated 
from the principal door, to one which opened, with less ostenta- 
tion, in an angle of the court-y.'ird. On a modest tap from the 
Hute player, admittance was afforded him and his companions l>y 
a footman, who conducted tlicm through a variety of stone 
passages, to a very handsome bummer parlour, where a lad>, or 
someUiiug rebcinbliiig one, dressed in a style of extra elegance, 
was trifling witli a play -book while she finished her chocolate. 
It w'ould not be easy to describe her, but by weighing her natural 
good qualities against the affectations which counterbalanced 
them. She would have been handsome, but f«;r rouge and minait- 
(Jerie — would have been civil, but for overstiuined airs of patron- 
age and condescension — would have had an agreeable voice, had 
she spoken in her natural tone — and flue eyes, had she not made 
such desperate hard use of them. She could only spoil a pretty 
ankle by too liberal display; but her shape, tliough she could not 
yet be thirty years old, bad the embonpoint which might have 
suited better with ten ) ears more advanced. She pointed Empson 
to a scat with tlie air of a Duchess, and asked him, languidly, how 
he did this age, that she had not seen him ! and what folks these 
were he had brought with him ? 

“ Foreigners, madam ; d d foreigners,” answered l^pson ; 

" starving beggars, that our old friend lias picked up in the Paidc 
this morning — tlie wench dances, and tlie fellow plays on the 
Jew’s trump, 1 believe. On my Kfe, Riadam, I begin to be ashamed 
of old Rowley ; 1 must discard him, unless be keeps better com- 
pany in fnture.” 

** Fie, Empson,” said the lady ; " conader it ia <m» doty to 
countenance him, and keep him afloat ; and indeed 1 always 
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make a principle of it. Hark ye, he comes not hither this 
morning r* 

“ He will be here,” answered Erapson, “ in the walking of a 
minuet.” 

“ My God I” exclaimed the lady, with unaffected alarm ; and 
Blurting up with utter neglect of her usual and graceful languor, 
si;e tripped as swiftly as a milk-maid into an adjoining apartment, 
where they heard presently a few words of eager and animated 
discussion. 

Something to be put out of the w’ay, I suppose,” said Empson. 
“ VVell for madam I gave her the hint. There he goes, the happy 
swam.” 

Julian w'as so situated, that he could, from the same casement 
tlirough which Empson was peeping, observe a man in a laced 
roquelaure, and carrying his rapier under his arm, glide from the 
floor by which he had himself entered, and out of the court, keep- 
ing as much as possible under tlie shade of the buildings. 

The lady re-entered .at tliis moment, and observing now’ Emp- 
son ’s eyes were directed, said with a slight appearance of hurry, 
“• A gentleman of the Duchess of Portsmoutli’s with a billet ; and 
so tiresomcly pressing for an answer, that I was obliged to write 
without my diamond pen. I have daubed my fingers, I dare 
say,” she added, looking at a very pretty hand, and presently after 
dipping her fingers in a little silver vase of rose-water. “ But 
that little exotic monster of yours, Erapson, I hope she really 
understands no English? — On my life she coloured. -- Is she 
such a rare dancer ? — I must see her dance, and hear him play 
on the Jew’’8 harp,” 

** Dance !” replied Empson ; **8he danced well enough when 
I played to her, I can make any thing dauce. Old Counsellw 
Clubfoot danced when he had a fit of the gout ; you have seen no 
sucif pas seul in the theatre. [ would engage to make the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury dance the hays like a Frenchman. Then^ 
is nothing in dancing ; it all lies in the music. Rowley does not 
know that now. He saw tins poor wench dance ; and thought so 
much on’t, when it was all along of mo. 1 would liave defied her 
to sit still. And Rowley gives her tlie credit of it, and five pieces 
to boot ; and I have only t%vo for my morning’s work ! ” 

“ True, Master Empson,” said the lady ; “ but you are of the 
family, though in a lower stetion ; and you ought to consider ” 

“ By G — , madam,” answered Empson, " ^1 1 conedder is, that 
I play the best flageolet in England ; and that they can no more 
supply my, place, if they were to discard me, than they could fill 
Thames from Fleet-Ditch.” 

** Well, Master Empson, I do not dispute but you are a man of 
talents,” replied the lady;" still I say, mind the main chance — 
you please the ear to-day — another has tlie advantage of you to- 
morrow.” 

" Never, mistress, while ears have the heavenly power of db- 
tingubhing one note from another.” 
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** Heavenly power, say you. Master Empson I” said the lady. 

“ Ay, madam, heavenly ; for some very neat verses which we 
Jiad at our festival say, 

‘ What know wo of tlie blest above. 

But that tliey sing and tiuit they love ? ' 

It is Master Waller wrote tliein, as I think ; who, upon my word, 
ought to be encouraged.” 

‘‘ And so should you, my dear Empson,” said the dame yawn- 
ing, “ were it only for the honour you do to your own profession. 
But in the meantime, will you ask these people to have some 
refreshment 1 — and will you take some yourself 1 — the chocolate 
IS that which the Ambassador Portuguese fellow brought^ over to 
the Queen.” 

Tf it be genuine,” said the musician. 

“ How sir,” said the lair one, half rising from her pile of 
cushions — “Not genuine, and in this bouse' — Let mo under- 
stand }ou, Master Empson — I tliink, when 1 first saw you, you 
scarce knew chocolate from coffee.” 

“ By G — , madam,” answ’ered the fiagcolet-player, “ you are 
perfectly right. And how can I shew letter how much I have 
profited by your ladyship’s excellent cheer, except by being 
critical ? ” 

“ You stand excused, Master Empson,” said the petite maitresse, 
sinking gently back on the downy couch, from which a momentary 
irritation had startled her — “ I think the chocolate will please 
} ou, though scarce equal to what we had from the Spanish resi- 
dent Mendoza. — But w'o must offer these strange people some- 
thing. Will you ask them if tliey would have coffee and chocolate, 
or cold wild-fowl, fruit, and wine 1 They must be treated, so as 
to shew them where they are, since here they are.” 

“ Unquestionably, madam,” said Empson ; “ but I have just at 
tins instant forgot the French for chocolate, hot bread, coffee, 
game, and diinkables.” 

“ It is odd,” said the lady ; “ and I have forgot my Fi*encli and 
Italian at tlie same moment. But it signifies little — 1 will order 
the things to be brought, and they will remember tlie names of 
them themselves.” 

Emjpson laughed loudly at this jest, and pawned his soul that the 
cold sirloin which entered immeidately after, was the best emblem 
of roast-beef all the world over. Plentiful refreshments were 
offered to all the party, of wliich both Fenella and Peveril partook. 

In the meanwhile the flageolet-player drew closer to the side 
of the lady of the mansion — their intimacy was cemented, and 
tlieir spirits set afloat, by a glass of liqueur, wliicli gave them 
additional confidence in discussing the characters, as well of the 
superior attendants of the Court, as of the inferior rank, to which 
they themselves might be supposed to belong. 

The lady, indeed, during tnis conversation, firequently exerted 
her complete and absolute superiority over Master Empson } in 
which that murical gentleman hiunSly acquiesced whenever the 
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droumstanee vas recalled to bis attention, wheUier in tlie way of 
blunt contradiction, sarcastic insinuation, downright assumption 
of higher importance, or in any of the other various modes by 
which such superiority is usually asserted and maintained. But 
the lady’s obvious love of scandal was the lure w'hich very soon 
brought her again down from the dignified part which for a 
moment she assumed, and placed her once more on a gossiping 
level with her companion. 

Their conversation was too trivial, and too much allied to petty 
Court intrigues, with which he was totally unacquainted, to be in 
the least interesting to Julian. As it continued for more than an 
hour, hp soon cea^^cd to pay the least attention to a discourse 
consisting of nicknames, patchwork, and innuendo ; and employed 
himself in reflecting on his own complicated affairs, and the pro- 
bable issue of his approaching audience with the King, which had 
been brought about by so singular an agent, and by means so 
unexpected. He often looked to his guide, Fenella ; and observed 
that she was, for the greater part of tlie time, drowned in deep 
and abstract^ meditation. But three or four times — and it was 
when the assumed airs and affected importance of the musician 
and their hostess rose to tlie most extravagant excess — ho 
observed that Fenella dealt askance on them some of those bitter 
and almost blighting elfin looks, which in the Isle of Man were 
'Ijeld to imply contemptuous execration. There was something in 
all her manner so extraordinary. Joined to her sudden appea- 
rance, and her demeanour in the King’s presence, so oddly, yet 
so well contrived to procure him a private audience — which he 
might, by graver means, have sought in vain — that it almost 
justified the idea, though he smiled at it internally, that the little 
mute agent was aided in her machinations by the kindred imps, 
to whom, according to Manx superstition, her genealogy was to 
be traced. 

Another idea sometimes occurred to Julian, though he rejected 
the questibn, as being equally wild with those doubts which 
refer^ Fenella to a race different from that of mortab — " Was 
she really afflicted with those organical imperfections which had 
alwaw seemed to sever her from humanity t — If not, what could 
be the motives of so young a creature practising so dreadful a 
penance for such on unremitted term of years 1 And how formi* 
dahb must be the strength of mind which could condemn itself to 
so terrific a sacrifice— How deep and strong the purpose for. 
which it was undertaken I” 

But a brief recollection of past events enabled him to dbmiss 
this conjecture as altogether wild and visionary. He had but to 
call to memory the various stratagems practised by his light- 
hearted companiou, the young Earl of Derby, upon this forlorn 
gtri — the conversations held in her presence, in whioh the 
eharaeter of a creature so irritabb and senritive upon all ooca* 
sioiM, was freelv, and sometimes (ntirieally discussed, witiiout her 
eapressiiig the least acquaintance with what was going forward, to 
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convince him tli«t so deep a deception coaid never have been 
practised for so many years, by a being of a turn of mind so 
peculiarly jealous and irascible. 

He renounced, therefore, the idea, and turned his thoughts to 
his own atfairs, and his approaching interview with his Sovereign ; 
in which meditation we propose to leave him, until we briefly 
review the changes which 1^ taken place in the situation of 
Alice Bridgenorth. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I feor llio devil worst wlien irown and cassock. 

Or, III the lack of them, old Calvin’s cloak, 

Conceals his cloven hoof. 

AfwnytMUM. 

Julian Peveril had scarce set sail for Whitehaven, when 
Alice Bridgeiiorth and her govexmante, at tlie hasty command of 
her fattier, were embarked witlx equal speed and secrecy on 
board of a bark bound for Liverpool. Christian accompanied 
them on their voyage, as the friend to whose guardianship Alice 
was to be consigned during any future separation from her 
father, and whose amusing conversation, joined to his jpleasing 
though cold manners, as well as his near relationship, induced 
Alice, in her forlorn situation, to consider her fate as fortunate in 
having such a guardian. 

At Liverpool, as the reader already knows, Chi'istian took the 
first overt step in tlie vilLiiny which he had contrived against the 
innocent girl, by exposing her at a meeting-house to the unhal- 
lowed gaze of Chiflinch, in order to convince him she was 
possessed of such uncommon beauty as might well deserve the 
infamous promotion to which they meditated to raise her. 

Highly satisfied with her personal appearance, Chiffincli was 
no less so with the sense and delicacy of her conversation, when 
he met her in company with her uncle afterwards in London. 
The simplicity, and at the same time the spirit of her remarks, 
made him regard her as his scientific attendant the cook might 
have deme a newly invented sauce, sufiicieutly piquante in its 
qualities to awaken die jaded appetite of a cloyed and gorged 
epicure. She was, he said and swore, tlie very comer-stinie on 
which, with prof^r management, and witli his instructions, a few 
honest fellows might build a Court fortune. 

That the necessary introduction might take place, the ecmlede- 
rates judged fit die should be put under the charge of an expe- 
rience ley, whom some called Mistress Chiffinch, and otliers 
Chiffinch*s mistress — one of those obliging creatures w|io are 
vtiUiDg to disehax^ all the duties of a wne, without the ineonve- 
nient and indissolable ceremony. 

It was one, and not perhaps tlie least prejudicial consequence 
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of the license of that ill-soverned time, that the bounds betwixt 
virtue and vice were so far smoothed down and levelled, that the 
frail wife, or the tender friend who was no wife, did not neces- 
sarily lose their place in society ; but, on the contrary, if they 
moved in tlie higher circles, were permitted and encouraged to 
mingle with women whose rank was certain, and whose reputation 
was untainted. 

A rt^gidar liaison^ like that of Chiffinch and his fair one, inferred 
little scandal ; and such was his influence, as prime minister of 
his master's pleasures, that, as Charles himself expressed it, the 
lady whom we introduced to our readers in the last chapter, had 
obtained a brevet commission to rank as a married woman. 
And to do the gentle damo justice, no wife could have been more 
attentive to forward his plans, or more liberal in disposing of his 
income. 

She inhabited a set of apartments called Chifflneh’s — the 
scene of many an intrigue, both of love and politics ; and where 
Charles often held his private parties for the evening, when, as 
frequently happened, the iii-humonr of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, his reigning Sultana, prevented his supping witli her. 
I'iie hold which such an arrangement gave a man like Chifiinch, 
used as lie well knew how to use it, made him of too much con- 
sequence to be slighted even by the first persons in the state, 
unless tliey stood aloof from all manner of politics and Court 
intrigue. 

In the charge of Mistress Chiffinch, and of him whose name 
she bore, Edward Christian placed the daughter of his sister, and 
of his confiding friend, calmly contemplating her ruin as on event 
certain to follow ; and hoping to ground upon it his own cliance 
of a more assured fortune, tlian a life spent in intrigue had 
hitherto been able to procure fur him. 

The innocent Alice, without being able to discover what was 
wrong ^jither in the scenes of unusual luxury with which she was 
surrounded, or in the manners of her hostess, which, both fi'om 
nature and policy, were kind and caressing — felt nevertheless an 
instinctive apprehension that all was not right — a feeling in the 
human mind, allied, perhaps, to that sense of danger which 
animals exhibit when placed in the vicinity of the natural ene- 
mies of their race, and which makes birds cower when the hawk 
is in the air, and beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad in the 
desert. There was a heaviness at her heart which she could not 
dispel ; and the few hours which she bad already spent at Chif- 
finch’s were like those passed in prison by one unconscious of the 
cause or event of his captivity. It was the third morning after 
her arrival in London, that the scene took place which we now 
reourto. '' 

The impertinence and vulgarity of Empson, which was per- 
mitted to him as an unrivalled performer up<m hb instrument, 
were exhausting themselves at me expense of all other musical 
prttfeaaors, and Mra Chifilnefa was listening with caretoss indiffe- 
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rcnce, when some one was heard speahing loudly, and with ani> 
mation, in tlie inner apartment. 

“Olj, gemini and gilliilower water*** exclaimed tlie damsel, 
startled out of her fine airs into her natural vulgarity of exclama- 
tion, and running to the door of communication — “ if he has not 
come back again after all I — and if old Rowley ” 

A tap at the farther and opposite door here arrested her atten- 
tion — she quitted the handle of that which she was about to 
open as speedily as if it had burnt her fingers, and, moving back 
towards her couch, asked, " Who is there I’* 

“ Old Rowley himself, madam,” said the King, entering tlie 
apartment with his usual air of easy composure. 

“ O crimini 1 — your Majesty ! — I tlinught ” 

That I uas out of hearing, doubtless,*’ said the King ; "and 
spoke of me as folks speak of absent friends. Make no apology . 
1 tliink 1 have heard ladies say of their lace, that a rent is better 
than a darn. — Nay, be seated. — Where is ChifBuch ?” 

" He is down at York-House, your Majesty,” said the dame, 
recovering, though with no small difficulty, the calm affectation 
of her usual demeanour. "Shall I send your Majesty’s com- 
mands!” 

" I w ill wait his return,” said the King. — " Peimiit me to taste 
your chocolate.” 

" There is some fresh frothed in the office,” said the lady ; and 
using a little silver call, or whistle, a black boy, superbly dressed, 
like an Oriental page, with gold bracelets on his naked arms, and 
a gold collar around his equally bare neck, attended witli tlie 
favourite beverage of tlie morning, in an apparatus of the richest 
cliin.a. 

While he sipped bis cup of chocolate, the King looked round 
the apartment, and observing Fenella, Peveril, and the musician, 
who remained standing beside a large Indian screen, he continued, 
addressing Mistress Chiffinch, though with polite indifference, " 1 
sent you Uie fiddles this morning — or rather the flute — Empson, 
and a fairy elf w’hom 1 met in the Park, who dances divinely. 
She has brought us the very newest Scoraband from the Court of 
Queen Mab, and I sent her here, that you may see it at leisure.” 

" Your Majesty does me by far too much honour,” said Chif- 
finch, hdr eyes properly cast down, and her accents minced into 
becoming humility. 

" Nay, little Chiffinch,” answered the King, in a tone of as con- 
temptuous familiarity as was consistent with his good-breeding, 
" it was not altogetiier for thine own private ear, though qulla 
deserving of all sweet sounds ; but I thought Nelly Wd been with 
tliee this morning.” 

“ I can send Bajazet for her, your Majesty,” answered tlie lady. 

" Nay, 1 will not trouble your little faeatiien sultan to go so far. 
Still it strikes me that Chiffinch said you had company — some 
country eourin, or such a matter — Is Uiere not such a person f” 

" There is a young person from tlie country,” said Mistress 
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Chiffincli, striving to conceal a considerable portion of embarrass- 
ment ; " but she is unprepared for such an honour as to be ad- 
mitted into your Majesty’s presence, and ” 

*<And therefore the fitter to receive it, Chiffinch. There is 
nothing in nature so beautiful as the fii*st blush of a little rustic 
between joy and fear, and wonder and curiosity. It is the down 
on the peach — pity it decays so soon ! — the fruit remains, but 
the fint'high colouring and exquisite flavour are gone. — Never 
put up thy lip for the matter, Chiffinch, for it is as I tell you ; so 
pray let us have la b^lle cousine.’* 

Mistress Chiffinch, more embarrassed than ever, again advanced 
towards the door of communication, which she had been in the 
act of opening when his Majesty entered. But just as she coughed 
pretty loudly, perhaps as a signal to some one within, voices were 
again heard in a raised tone of alkTcation — the door was flung 
OMn, and Alice rushed out of the inner apartment, followed to 
tne door of it by the enterprising Duke of Buckingham, who stood 
fixed with astonishment on finding his pursuit of the flying fair 
one had hurried him into the presence of the King. 

Alice Bridgenorth appeared too much transported with anger 
to permit her to pay attention to the rank or character of the 
company into which she had thus suddenly entered. “ I remain 
no longer here, madam,.” slie said to Mrs Chiffinch, in a tone of 
uncontrollable resolution ; “ I leave instantly a house where I 
am exposed to company which I detest, and to solicitations which 
1 despise.” 

The dismayed Mrs Chiffinch could only implore her, in broken 
whispers, to be silent ; adding, while she pointed to Charles, who 
stood with his eyes fixed rather on his audacious courtier than 
on the ^me which he pursued, “ The Kin^-— the King !” 

" If I am in the King’s presence,” said Alice, aloud, and in 
the same torrent of passionate feeling, while her eyes sparkled 
tlirongh tears of resentment and insulted modesty, it Js ^ e 
better — it is his Majesty’s duty to protect me ; and on 
tection I throw myself.” 

These words, which were spoken aloud, and boldly, at once 
recalled Julian to himself, who had hitlierto stood, as it were, 
bewildered. He approached Alice, and, whispering iq^ her ear 
that she had bemde her one who would defend her with his life, 


im^ored her to trust to his guardianship in this emergency. 

Clinging to his arm in ail the ecsta^ of gratitude and joy, the 
spirit which had so lately invigorated Alice in her own d^ence, 

B ive in a flood of tears, when she saw herself supported by 
m whom perhaps she most wislied to recognize as her protector. 
3ie permitted Peveril gently to draw her back towards the screen 
before which he had bwn standing ; where, holding by his arm, 
but «t the same timo endeavouring to conceal herseK bwind him, 
tb^ waited the ooncluuon of a scene so singular. 

^be King seemed at first so much sui^rised at the unexpected 
apparition of the Duke of Buckingham, as to pay little w no 
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attention to Alice, who had been the means of thus unceremo- 
niously introducing his Grace into the presence at a most unsuit- 
able moment. In that intriguing Court, it had not been the first 
time that the Duke had ventured to enter the lists of gantry in 
rivalry of his Sovereign, which made the present insult the more 
intolerable. His purpose of lying concealed in tliose private 
apartments was explained by the exclamations of Alice ; and 
Charles, notwithstanding tlie placidity of his disposition, and his 
habitual guard over his passions, resented the attempt to seduce 
his destined mistress, as an Eastern Sultan would have done tlie 
insolence of a vizier, who anticipated his intended purchases of 
captive beauty in the slave market. The swarthy features of 
Charles reddened, and the strong lines on his dark visage seemed 
to become inflated, as he said, in a voice which faltered with pas- 
sion, Buckingham, you dared not have thus insulted your equal ! 
To your master you may securely offer any affront, since his 
I’ank glues his sword to the scabbard.” 

The haughty Duke did not brook this taunt unanswered. “ My 
bwurd,” he said, with emphasis, ** was never in the scabbard, 
when your Majesty’s service required it should be unsheathed.” 

“ Your Grace means, when its service was required for its 
master's interest,” said the King ; “ for you could only gain the 
coronet of a Duke by fighting for the royal crown. But it is over 
— I have treated you as a friend — a companion — almost an 
equal — you have repaid me with insolence and ingratitude.” 

Sire,” answered the Duke, firmly, but respectfully, ** 1 am 
unhappy in your displeasure ; yet thus far fortunate, that while 
your words can confer honour, they cannot impair or take it 
.iway. — It is hard,” he added, lowering his voice, so as only to 
be heard by the King, — ** It is hard that the squall of a peevish 
wench should cancel the services of so many years !” 

“ It is harder,” said the King, in the same subdued tone, which 
both preserved through the rest of the conversation, “ that a 
Nvench’s bright eyes can make a nobleman forget the decencies 
duo to his Sovereign’s privacy.” 

’’ May I presume to ask your Majesty what decencies are 
those !” said the Duke. 

Charles bit his lip to keep himself from smiling. ** Bucking- 
ham,” he said, this is a foolish business ; and we must not for- 
^get, (as we have nearly done,} that we have an audience to witness 
'this scene, and should walk ^e stage with dignity. I will dtow 
you your fault in private.” 

** It is enough that your Majesty has been displeased, and that 
I have unhappily been the occasion,” said the Duke, kneeling j 
^ although quite ignorant of any purpose beyond a few words of 
gallantry ; and I sue thus low for yoor Majesty’s pardon.” 

So saying, he kneeled gracefully dbwn. “ Thou hast it, Gew^,” 
said tile pl^ble Prince. " 1 believe thou wilt be sooner tired of 
offending than I of forgiving.” 

Long may your Majesty live to give the offence, witli whi^ 
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it ifl your royal pleasure at present to charge my innocence,” 
said uie Duke. 

“ What mean you by that, my lord 1” said Charles, the angry 
shade returning to his brow for a moment. 

<* My Liege,” replied the Duke, " you are too honourable to 
deny your custom of shooting with Cupid’s bird-bolts in other 
men’s warrens. You have ta’en the royal right of free-forestry 
over every man’s park. It is hard that you should be so much 
displeased at hearing a chance arrow whizz near your own 
pales.” 

“ No more on ’t,” said the King ; “ but let us see where the 
dove has harboured.” 

“ The Helen has found a Paris while we were quarrelling,” 
replied tlie Duke. 

‘‘ Rather an Orpheus,” said the King ; “ and what is worse, one 
that is already provided witli a Eurydice — She is clinging to the 
fiddler.” 

" It is mere fright,” said Buckingham, “ like Rochester’s, when 
he crept into the bass-viol to hide himself from Sir Dermot 
O’Cleavcr.” 

“ We must make the people shew their talents,” said the King, 
" and stop their mouths with money and civility, or we shall have 
this foolish encounter over half the town.” 

The King then approached Julian, and desired him to take his 
instrument, and cause his female companion to perform a sara- 
band. 

“ I had already the honour to inform your Majesty,” said 
Julian, tliat I cannot contribute to your pleasure in the way 
you command me ; and that this young person is ” 

“ A retainer of the Lady Powis,” said tlie King, upon whose 
mind things not connected with his pleasimcs luade a very slight 
impression. “ Poor lady, she is in trouble about the lords in the 
Towel?” 

** Pardon me, sir,” said Julian, " she is a dependent of the 
Countess of Deihy.” 

“ True, true,” answered Charles ; « it is indeed of Lady Derby, 
who hath also her own distresses in these times. Do you know 
who taught the young person to dance I Some of her steps 
mightily resemble Le Jeune’s of Paris.” 

** 1 pr«mme she was taught abroad, ear,” said Julian ; for 
mysd^ 1 am charged witli some weighty business by the Coun-"' 
teas, which I would willingly communicate to your Majesty.” 

“ We will send you to our Secretary of State,” said tlie King. 
** But this dabcing envoy will oblige us once more, will she not 1 
— Empasm, now tiiat I remember, it was to your pipe that riie 
daneed Strike up, man, and put mettle into her feet.” 

Empaon began to play a well-known measure ; and, as he had 
tlmeatened, pwde more than one false note, until the King, whoso 
ear was very accurstte, rebuked him with, " Sirrah, art ^thou 
drunk at this early hour, or must thou too be playing thy sU^ry 
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tricks with me 1 Thou thinkest thou art born to beat time, but 
I will have time beat into thee.'* 

The hint was sufficient, and Empson took good care so to mr- 
form his air as to merit his high and deserved reputation. But 
on Fenella it made not the slightest impression. She rather 
leant than stood against the wall of the apartment ; her coun- 
tenance as pale as death, her arms and hands hanging down as 
if stiffened, and her existence only testified by the sobs which 
a^tated her bosom, and the tears which flowed from her half- 
closed eyes. 

A plague on it,” said the King, “ some evil spirit is abroad 
this morning ; and the wenches are all bewitched, I think. Cheer 
up, my girl. .What, in the devil’s name, has changed thee at 
once from a Nymph to a Niobe I If thou standest there longer, 
thou wilt grow to the very marble wall — Or — oddsfisb, George, 
have you been bird-bolting in this quarter also 1” 

Ere Buckingliam could answer to this charge, Julian again 
kneeled down to the King, and prayed to be heard, were it only for 
five minutes. The young woman,” he said, had been long in 
attendance on the Countess of Derby. She was bereaved of the 
faculties of speech and hearing.” 

“ Oddafibh, man, and dances so well ?” saiil the King. “ Nay, 
all Gresham College sliall never make me believe that.” 

** I would have thought it equally impossible, but for what I 
to-day witnessed,” said Julian j but only permit me, sir, to 
deliver the petition of my lady the Countess.” 

“ And who art thou thyself, man V* said the Sovereign ; “ for 
though every thing which wears bodice and breast-knot has a 
right to speak to a King, and be answered, I know not that they 
have a title to audience through an envoy extraordinary.” 

“lam Julian Peveril of Derbyshire,” answered the supplicant, 

« the son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril of Martindale Castle, who ” 

“Body of me — the old Worcester man?” said tlie King. 
“ Oddsfish, I remember him well — some harm has happened to 
him, I think — Is he not dead, or very sick at least !” 

“ 111 at ease, and it please your Majesty, but not ill in health. 
He has been imprisoned on account of an alleged accession to 
this Plot.” 

“ Look you there,” said the King ; “ I knew he was in trouble ; 
and yet how to help the stout old Knight, I can hardly tell. I 
•can scarce escape suspicion of the Plot myself, though the princi- 
pal object of it IS to t^e away my own life. Were I to stir to 
save a plotter, I should certainly be brought in as an accessary. 
— Buckingham, thou hast some interest with those who built this 
fine state engine, or at least who have driven it on — be good- 
natured for once, though it is scarcely thy wont, and interfere to 
belter our old Worcester fnend, Sir Godfrey. You have not 
formt him ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the Duke; “for I never heard the name.” 
“ It is Sir Geoffrey his Majesty would say,” said Julian. 
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“ And if hia Majesty did say Sir Geoffrey, Master Peveril, I 
cannot see of what use 1 can be to your father,’* replied the 
Duke, coldly. “ He is accused of a heavy crime ; and a British 
subject so accused, can have no shelter either from prince or 
peer, but must stand to the award and deliverance of God and his 
country.” 

** Now, Heaven forgive thee thy hypocrisy, George,” said the 
King, hastily. I would rather hear the devil preach religion 
than thee teach patriotism. Thou knowest os well as I, tliat the 
nation is in a scarlet fever for fear of the poor Catholics, who are 
not two men to five hundred ; and that the public mind is so 
Itarassed with new narrations of conspiracy, and fresh horrors 
every day, that people have as little real sense of what is just or 
unjust, as men who talk in their sleep of what is sense or non- 
sense. I have borne, and borne with it — I have seen blood flow 
on the scaffold, fearing to thwart the nation in its fury — and T 
pray to God that I or mine be not called on to answer for it. I 
will no longer swim with the torrent, which honour and conscience 
call upon me to stem — 1 will act the part of a Sovereign, and 
save my people from doing injustice, even in tlieir own despite.” 

Charles walked hastily up and down the room as he expressed 
these unwonted sentiments, with energy equally unwonted. After 
a momentary pause, the Duke answered him gravely, ” Spoken 
like a Boyal King, sir, but — pardon me — not like a King of 
Ei^land.” 

Charles paused, as the Duke spoke, beside a window which 
looked full on Whitehall, and his eyo was involuntarily attracted by 
the fatal window of the Banqueting House out of which his un- 
happy father was conducted to execution. Charles was naturally, 
or, more properly, constitutionally brave ; but a life of pleasure, 
together with the habit of governing his course rather by what 
was expedient than by what was right, rendered him unapt to 
dare the same scene of danger or of martyrdom, which had closed 
his father’s life and reign ; and the thought came over his iudf- 
formed resolution, like the rain upon a kindling beacon. In 
another man, his perplexity would have seemed almost ludicrous ; 
but Charles wouM not lose, even under these circumstanoesL the 
dignity and grace, which were as natural to him as his xadiflb- 
ronce and good humour. ** Our council must decide in this 
matter,” he said, looking to the Duke ; ” and be assured, young 
man,” he added, addresnng Julian, " your father shall not want 
an interciessor in his King, so fax as tiie laws will permit my in- 
terferonee hi his behalf.” 

Joliui was about to retire, when Fenella, with a marked look, 
put into his hand a slip of paper, on whicli site had hastily written, 

** The packbt — give him the packet.” 

Alter « moment’s heritafion, during which he reflected tiwi 
FeneUa was the ozgan of the Countess’s pleasure, Juhau resolTied 
to obey. “ Permit toe, then, Sire,” he said, “ to place in yOur 
royal bands this packet, intrusted to me by the Countesa of Derby. 
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The letters have already been once taken from me ; and I have 
little hope that I can now deliver them as they are addressed. 1 
place them, therefore, in your royal hands, certain that they will 
evince tlie innocence of the writer.” 

The King shook his head as he took the packet reluctantly. 

It is no safe office you have undertaken, young man. A mes- 
senger has sometimes his throat cut for the sake of his despatches 
— But give tlicm to me j and, Chiffinch give me wax and a taper.” 
He employed himself in folding the Countess's packet in another 
envelop. " Buckingham,” he said, “ you are evidence that I do 
not read them till the Council shall see them.” 

Buckingham approached, and offered his services in folding the 
parcel, but Charles rejected his assistance ; and having finished 
his task, he sealed the packet with his own signet- ring. The 
Duke bit his lip and retired. 

” And now, young man,” said the King, “your errand is sped, 
so far as it can at present be forwarded.” 

Julian bowed deeply, as to take leave at tliesc words, which he 
rightly interpreted as a signal for his departure. Alice Bridge- 
north still clung to his arm, and motioned to withdraw along with 
him. The King and Buckingham looked at each other in con- 
scious astonishment, and yet not without a desire to smile, so 
strange did it seem to them that a prize, for which, an instant 
before, they had been mutually contending, should thus glide out 
of tlieir grasp, or ratlier be borne off by a third and very inferior 
competitor. 

“ Mistress Chiffinch,” said the King, with a heutation which 
he could not disguise, “ 1 hope your fair charge is not about to 
leave you 1” 

“ Certainly not, your Majesty,” answered Chiffinch. “ Alice, 
my love — you mistake — that opposite door leads to your apart* 
raents.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” answered Alice ; “ I have indeed mis- 
taken my road, but it was when 1 came hither.” 

“ The errant damozel,” said Buckingham, looking at Charl^ 
with as much intelligence as etiquette permitted him to throw 
into his eye, and then turning it towards Alice, as she still held 
by Julianas arm, “ is resolved not to mistake her road a second 
time. She has chosen a sufficient guide.” 

“ And yet stories tell that such guides have led maidens astray,” 
said the King. 

* Alice blushed deeply, but instantly recovered her composure so 
soon as she saw that her libcirty was likely to depend upon the 
immediate exercise of resolution. She quitted, from a sense of 
insultod delicacv, the arm of Julian, to which she had hitherto 
clung ; but as we spoke, she continued to retain a slight grup 
of his cloak. “ J have indeed mistaken my way,” she repeated, 
still addressing Mrs Chiffinch, “ but it was when I crossM this 
threshold. The usage to which I have been exposed in your 
house, has determined me to qiut it inatantly.” 

VOL. XV. V 
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I will not permit that, my young mistress,” answered Mrs 
Cbiffinch , " until your uncle, who placed you under my Qare, shall 
relieve me of tlie charge of you.** 

I will answer for my conduct, both to my uncle, and, what is 
of more importance, to ray father,” said Alice. You must permi t 
me to depart, madam ; I am free-bom, and you have no right to 
detain me.” 

« Pardon me, my young madam,** said Mistress ChifiBnch, ” 1 
have a right, and 1 will maintain it too.** 

“ I will know that before quitting this presenofe,** said Alice, 
firmly ; and, advancing a step or two, she dropped on her knee 
before the King. ** Your Majesty,” said she, “ if indeed I kneel 
before King Charles, is the father of 3'our subjects.” 

" Of a good many of them,*’ said the Duke of Buckingham, 


apart. 

“ I demand protection of you, in tlie name of God, and of tlie 
oath your Majesty swore when you placed on your head the crown 
of this kingdom I ” 

** You have my protection,” said tlie King, a little confused by 
an appeal so unexpected and so solemn. Do but remain quiet 
with tliis lady, with whom your parents have placed you ; neither 
Buckingham nor any one else shall intrude on you.” 

<^Hia Majesty,” added Buckingham, in the same tone, and 
speaking from the restless and mischief-making spirit of contra- 
diction, which he never could restrain, even when indulging it was 
most contrary, not only to propriety, but to his own interest, — 
** His Majesty will protect you, fair i^y, from all intrusion save 
what must not be termed such.” 

Alice darted a keen look on the Duke, as if to read his mean- 
ing ; another on Charles, to know whetlier she had guessed it 
lightly. There was a guilty confesrion on the King’s brow, which 
confirmed Alice’s determination to depart. Your Majesty will 
forgive me,” she said ; ** it is not here that 1 can enjoy the advan- 
ta^ of your royal protection. I am resolved to leave this house, 
iri am detrined, it must be by violence, wliich 1 trust no one 
dare offer to me in your Majesty’s presence. This gentleman, 
whom 1 have long known, will conduct me to my firiends.” 

** We moke but an iiri^ereat figure in this scene, metliinks,” 
said the King, addressing the Duke of Buckingham, and speaking 
in a whisper ; " but she must go — 1 neither will, nor daire, stop 
her from returning to her father.” 

** And if she does,” swore the Duke internally, " I would, ns 
Shr 'Andrew Smith saith, 1 might never touch fair lady’s hand.” 
And stepmng back, be spoke a few words with Empson the 
muri^an, who left tfao apartment for a few minutes, and presently 
returned. 


The King seemed irresolute oonceming; the port he should act 
under dreumstances so peculiar. To be foiled in a gallant intrigue, 
was to subject himself to tlie ri^eule of his gay court ; to pordst 
in it by any means which approached to oonstrmut, would have 
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been tyi'annical ; and, what perhaps lie might judge as severe an 
imputation, it would have been unbecoming a gentleman. “ Upon 
my honour, young lady,” he said, with an emphasis, « you have 
nothing to fear in this house. But it is improper, for your own 
sake, that you Ehould leave it in this abrupt manner. If you will 
have tiie goodness to wait but a quarter of an hour. Mistress 
Chiffinch’s coach will be placed at your command, to transport 
you where you will. Spare yourself Uie ridicule, and me the pain, 
of seeing you Jeave the house of one of my servants, as ii you 
were eBcaping%om a prison.” 

The King spoke in good-natured sincerity, and Alice was 
inclined for an instant to listen to his advice ; but recollecting 
that she had to search for her father and uncle, or, failing them, 
for some suitable place of secure residence, it ru^ed on her mind 
that the attendants of Mrs Cluffinch w'ere not likely to prove trusty 
guides or assistants in such a purpose. Firmly and respectfully 
she announced her purpose of instant departure. She needed no 
other escort, she said, than what this gentleman. Master Julian 
Poveril, who w’as well known to her father, would willingly ah' jrd 
her ; nor did site need that farther tlian until slie had reached her 
father’s residence. 

“ Farewell, then, ladj , a God’s name ! ” said the King j “lam 
sorry so much beauty should be wedded to so many shrewish 
suspicions. — For you. Master Peveril, I sliould have thought 
you had enough to do witli your own ^airs without interfering 
with the humours of the fair sex. The duty of conducting all 
strayed damsels into the right path, is, as matters go m tins good 
city, rather too weighty an undertaking for your youtli and inex- 
perience.” 

Julian, eager to conduct Alice safe from a place of which he 
began fully to appreciate the perils, answered nothing to this 
taunt, but, bowing reverently, 1^ her from the apai’tment. Her 
sudden appearance, and the animated scene which followed, had 
entirely absorbed, for the moment, tlie recollection of his father, 
and of the Countess of Derby ; and while the dumb attendant of 
the latter remained in the room, a silent, and, as it were, stunned 
spectator of all that had happened, Peveril had become, in the 
predominating interest of Alice’s critical situation, totally forget- 
ful of her presence. But no sooner had he left the room, without 
noticing or attendmg to her, than Fenella, starting as from a 
jU*ance, drew herself up, and looked wildly ai'ound, like one waking 
nrom a dream, as if to assure herself that her companion waa 
gone, and gone without paying the slightest attention to her* She 
folded her hands together, and cast her eyes upwards, witii an 
expression of such agony as expired to Charles (as he thought) 
what painful ideas were passing in her mind. “ This Peveril is 
a perfect pattern of successful perhdy,” said the King ; “ he 
has not only succeeded at first sight in carrying off this Queen of 
the Amazons, but he has left ns, 1 think, a disconsolate Ariadne 
in her place. But weep not, my princess of pretty movements,” 
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he said, addressing himself to Fenella; "if we cannot call in 
Bacchus to console you, we will commit you to the care c)f Emp- 
son, who sliall drink with Liber Pater for a thousand pounds, and 
T will say done first.” 

As the King spoke these words, Fenella rushed past him with 
her wonted rapidity of step, and, witli much less courtesy than 
was due to the royal presence, hurried down stairs, and out of the 
house, without attempting to open any communication with the 
Monarch. He saw her ahrupt departure with mow surprise than 
displeasure ; and presently afterwards, burstingPinto a fit of 
laughter, he said to the Duke, " Oddsfish, George, this young 
spark might teach the best of us how to manage the wenches. 1 
have had my own experience, but I could never yet contrive 
either to win or lose them with so little ceremony.” 

Experience, sir,” replied the Duke, " cannot be acijuired 
without years.” 

" True, George ; and you would, I suppose, insinuate,” said 
Charles, " that tlie gallant who acquires it, loses as much in youth 
as he gains in art ? I defy your insinuation, George. You cannot 
overreach your master, old as you think him, either in love or 
politics. You have not the secret plumer la ^oule sans lafaire 
crier, witness this morning's work. I will give you odds at all 
games — ay, and at the Mall, too, if thou darest accept my chal- 
lenge. — Chiffinch, what for dost thou convulse thy pretty throat 
and face with sobbing and hatching tears, which seem rather 
unwilling to make their appearance 1” 

" It is for fear,” whined Chiffinch, " that your Majesty should 
think — that you should expect ” 

“ That I should expect gratitude from a courtier, or faith from 
a woman 1” answered the King, patting her at the same time 
under the chin, to make her raise her face — " Tush ! chicken, 1 
am not so superfiuous.” 

"•There it is now,” said Chiffinch, continuing to sob the more 
bitterly, as she felt herself unable to produce any tears ; « I see 
your Majesty is determined to lay all the blame on me, when I 
am innocent as an unborn babe — 1 will be judged by his Grace.” 

"No doubt, no doubt, Chiffie,” said the King. " His Grace 
and you will be excellent judges in each other's cause, and as 
good witnesses in each other’s favour. But to investigate the 
matter impartially, we must examine our evidence apart. — My 
Lord Duke, we meet at the Mall at noon, if your Grace darp 
accept my challenge.” 

His Grace of Buckingham bowed, and retired. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

But when the bully with oasnmius pace. 

Cocks hia broad hut, ed^ round with tarnish'd lace, 

Yield not the way — defy Ins struttinK pride. 

And thrust him to the muddy kcniicl’« side, 

Yet/ather bear the shower and toils of mud, 

Thad in the doubtful quarrel risk thy blood. 

Gay’s Tnma. 

Julian Petebil, half-lt^hig, half-supporting Alice Bridge- 
north, had reached the middle of Saint James’s Street ere the 
doubt occurred to him which way they should bend their course. 
He then asked Alice whither he sliould conduct her, and learned, 
to his surprise and embarrassment^ that, far from knowing where 
her father was to be found, she had no certain knowledge that he 
was in Loudon, and only hoped that he had arrived, from the 
expressions which he had used at parting. She mentioned her 
uncle Christian’s address, but it was with doubt and hesitation, 
arising from the hands in which he had already placed her ; and 
her rductance to go again under his protection was strongly con- 
firmed by her youthful guide, when a few words had establislied 
to his conviction the identity of Ganlesse aud Christian. — What 
then was to be done ! 

“ Alice,” said Julian, after a moment’s reflection, “ you must 
seek your earliest and best friend — I mean my mother. She 
has now no castle in which to receive you — she has but a miser- 
able lodging, so near the jail in which my father is confined, that 
it seems almost a cell of tlie same prison. I have not seen her 
since my coming hither ; but thus much have J learned by 
inquiry. We will now go to her apartment ; such as it is, I 
know she will share it with one so innocent and so unprotected 
as you are.” 

“ Gradous Heaven !” said the poor girl, “ am I then so totally 
deserted, that 1 must throw myself on the mercy of her who, of 
all the world, has most reason to spurn me from her ? — Julian, 
can you advise me to this 1 — Is there none else who will afford 
me a few hours’ refuge, till I can bear from my father f — No 
other protectress but her whose ruin has, I fear, been accelerated 

by Julian, I dare not appear before your mother 1 slie must 

hate me for my family, and despise me for my meanness. To be 
a second time cast on her proteefion, when the first has been so 
evil repaid — Julian, I dare not go with you.”; 

** She has never ceased to love you, Alice,” said her conductor, 
whose steps she continued to attend, even while declaring her 
resolution not to go with him, "she never felt any thing but 
kindness towards you, nay, towm'ds your father ; for though his 
dealings with os nave been hardi, she can allow much for the 
provocation which he has received. Believe me, witii her you 
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will be safe as with a mother — perhaps may be the means of 
reconciling the divisions by which we have suffered so much.” 

"Might God ^nt it !” said Alice. "Yet how shall I face 
your mother t And will she be able to protect me against these 
powerful men — against my uncle Christian 1 Alas, that 1 must 
call him my worst enemy !” 

" She has the ascendency which honour hath over infamy, and 
virtue over vice,” said Julian ; " and to no human power but 
your lather’s will she resign you, if you consent to choose her for 
your protectress. Come, then, with me, Alice ; and ” 

Julian was interrupted by some one, who, laying an unceremo* 
uious hold of his cloak, pulled it with so much force as compelled 
liim to stop and lay his hand on his sword. He turned at the 
same time, and, when he turned, beheld Fenella. The cheek of 
the mute glowed like fire j her eyes sparkled, and her lips were 
forcibly drawn together, as if she had difficulty to repress those 
wild screams which usually attended her agonies of passion, and 
which, uttered in the open street, must instantly have collected a 
crowd. As it was, her appearance was so singular, and her emo- 
tion so evident, that men gazed as tliey came on, and looked back 
after they had passed, at the singular vivacity of her gestures ; 
while, holding Peveril’s cloak with one hand, she made, with tlie 
other, the most eager *and imperious signs that he should leave 
Alice Bridgenorth and follow her. She touched the plume in her 
bonnet, to remind him of the Earl — pointed to her heart, to inti- 
mate the Countess — raised her closed hand, as if to command 
him in their name — and next moment folded both, as if to sup- 
plicate him in her own ; while, pointing to Alice with an expres- 
sion at once of angry and scornful derision, she waved her band 
repeatedly and disdainfully, to intimate that Peveril ought to cast 
her off, as something undeserving his pi'otection. 

Frightened, she knew not why, at these wild gestures, Alice 
clung closer to Julian’s arm than die had at first dared to do ; 
and this noark of confidence in his protection seemed to increase 
the passion of Fenella. 

Julian was dreadfully embarrassed ; his situation was suffi- 
ciently precarious, even before Fenella’s ungovernable passions 
threatened to ruin the only plan which he had been able to 
sug^t. What she wanted widi him — how far the fate of the 
Ean and Countess might depend on his following her, he could 
not even conjecture ; but be the call how peremptory soever, fab 
resolved not to comply with it until he had seen Alice placed in 
safety. In the meantime, he determined not to lose sight of 
FenOlla ; and disregarding her repeated, disdainful, and impe- 
tuous Ejection of 1m hand which he offered her, he at length 
seemed so far to have soothed her, that she seized upon his right 
arm, and, as if despairing of his following her path, appewed 
reconciled to attend him on tliat which he himself should choose. 

Thus, with a youthful fnnale clinging to each arm, and both 
remarkably oalculated to attract the public eye, though from very 
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different reasons, Julian resolved to make the shortest road to the 
waterside, and there to take boat for Blackfriars, a^ tlie nearest 
point of janding to Newgate, where he concluded that Lance had 
already announced his arrival in London to Sir Geoffrey, then 
inhabiting that dismal region, and to his lady, who, so far as the 
jailer’s rigour permitted, shared and softened his imprisonment. 

Julian’s embarrassment in passing Charing'Cross and Nor> 
thumberland-House was so great as tu excite the attention of the 
passengers ; for he had to compose his steps so as to moderate the 
unequal and rapid pace of Fenella to the timid and £unt pro- 
gress of his left-hand companion ; and while it would have bem 
needless to address himself to the former, who could not com- 
prehend him, he dared not speak himself to Alice, for fear of 
awakening into frenzy the jealousy, or at least the impatience, 
Fenella. 

Many passengers looked at titem with wonder, and some with 
smiles ; but Julian remarked that tliere were two who never lost 
sight of tliem, and to whom his situation, and the demeanour of 
his companions, seemed to afford matter of undisguised merriment. 
Tbeso were young men, such as may be seen in the same precincts 
in the present day, allowing for the difference in tlie fasliion of 
their apparel. They abounded in periwig, and fluttered with 
many hundred yards of ribbon, disposed in bow-knots upon tlieir 
sleeves, tlieir breeches, and their wmstcoats, in the very extre- 
mity of the existing mode. A quantity of lace and embroidery 
made their habits rather flne than tasteful. In a word, they were 
dressed in that caricature of the fashion, which sometimes denotes 
a harebrained man of quality who has a mind to be distinguished 
as a fop of tlie first order, but is much more frequently me dis- 
guise of those who desire to be esteemed men of rank on account 
of their dress, having no other pretension to the distinction. 

These two gallants passed Peveril more than once, linked 
arm in arm, then sauntered, so as to oblige him to pass them in 
turn, laughing and whispering daring these manoeuvres — staring 
broadly at Peveril and his female companions and affording 
tliem, as they came into contact, none of those facilities of giving 
place which are required on such occasions by the ordinary rules 
of the pavd. 

Peveril did not immediately observe their impertinence ; but 
when it was too gross to escape his notice, his gall began to arise ; 
‘and, in addition to all the other embarrassments of his situaHtm, 
he had to combat the longing desire which he felt to cudgel bend- 
somely the two coxcombs who seemed thus determined on incit- 
ing him. Patience and sufferance were indeed strongly imposed 
on him by circumstances ; but at length it became scarcely pos- 
sible to observe their dictates any loilij^r. 

When, for the third time, Julian found himself oblicd, with 
his (MHnj^ions, to pass this troublesome brace of fops, they kept 
walking dose behind him, speaking so loud as to be he^, and m 
d tone ai perfect indifference wheffier he listened to them or not 
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" This is bumpkin’s best luck/* said the taller of the t«ro, (who 
was indeed a man of remarkable size, alluding to the plainness 
of Feveril’s dress, which was scarce fit for the streets of London 
— « Two such fine wenobes, and under guard of a gi«y frock 
and an oaken riding>rod !” 

“ Nay, Puritan’s luck rather, and more than enough of it,” said 
his companion. “ You may read Puritan in his pace and in his 
patience.” 

" Right as a pint bumper, Tom,” said his friend — “ Issachar 
is an ass tha( stoopeth between two burdeus.” 

“ I have a mind to ease long-eared Laurence of one of his en- 
cumbrances,” said the shorter fellow. That black-eyed sparkler 
looks as if she had a mind to run away from him.” 

** Ay,” answered the taller, ** and tlie blue-eyed trembler looks 
as if she would fall behind into my loving arms.” 

At these words, Alice, holding still closer by Peveril’s arm 
than formerly, mended her pace almost to running, in order to 
escape from men whose language was so alarming ; and Fenella 
walked ha.stily forward in the same manner, having perhaps 
caught, from the men’s ^stures and demeanour, that apprehension 
which Alice had taken from their language. 

Fearful of the consequences of a fray in the streets, which 
must necessarily separate him from these unprotected females, 
Peveril endeavoured to compound betwixt the prudence necessary 
for their protection and his own rising reseutineiit ; and as this 
troublesome pair of attendants endeavoured again to pass them 
close to Hungerford Stairs, he said to them with constrained 
calmness, “ Gentlemen, I owe you something for the attention 
you have bestowed on the affairs of a stranger. ] f you have any 
pretension to the name 1 have ^ven you, you will tell me where 
you are to be found.” 

** ^d with what purpose,” said the taller «)f the two, sneeringly, 
“does your most rustic gravity, or your most grave rusticity, re- 
quire of us such information 1” 

So saying, they both faced about, in such a manner as to mtdee 
it impossible for Julian to advance an;^ farther. 

“ Make for the stairs, Alice,” he said ; “ I will be with you in 
an instant.” Then freeing himself with difficulty from the grasp 
of his companions, he cast his cloak hastily round his left arm, 
and said, sternly, to his opponents, “ Will you give me your 
names, sirs ; or will you be pleased to make way ?” 

“ Not till we know for whom we are to give place I” said one 
of them. 

“ For one whd will else teach you what you want— good man- 
ners,” Said Peveril, and advanced, as if to push between thmn. 

They separated^ but one of them stretched forth liis foot before 
Peveril, a* if he meant to trip him. The blood of ids ancestors was 
already boiling witldii him ; he struck tlie man on the 
the oaken rod which he had just sneered at, and, throwii^ it 
him, instantly unsheathed his sword. Both tlie others draw, and 
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pushed at once ; but he caught tiie point of the one rapier in his 
cloak, and parried the other thrust udth his own w'eapon. JEIe 
might have been less lucky in the second dose, but a cry arose 
amo^ the watermen, of « Shame, shame 1 two upon one r 

**l%ey are men of the Duke of Buckingham’s,** said one 
fellow — "there *8 no safe meddling with tliem.** 

" They may be the devil*a men, if they will,” said an ancient 
Triton, flouridling his stretcher ; " but I say fair play, and old 
Engl a nd for ever ; and, I say, knock the gold-laced puppies down, 
unless they will fight turn-about with gray jerkin, like honest 
fellows. One down — t *other come on.’* 

The lower orders of London have in all times been remarkable 
for the delight'which they have taken in club-law, or fist-law; and 
for the equity and impartiality with which they see it adminis- 
tered. The noble science of defence was then so generally known, 
that a bout at single rapier excited at tliat time as much interest 
and as little wonder as a boxing-match in our own days. The 
bystanders, experienced in such affiays, presently formed a ring, 
witliin which Peveril and the taller and more forward of his 
antagonists were soon engaged in close combat with their sword®, 
whilst the other, overawed by the spectators, was prevented from 
interfering. 

" Well done the tall fellow' !** — "Well thrust, long-legs 1” — 
" Huzza for two ells and a quarter I” were the sounds with which 
the fray was at first cheered ; for Peveril’s opponent not only 
shewed great activity and skill in fence, but had also a decided 
advantage, from the anxiety with which Julian looked out for 
Alice Bridgcuorth ; the care for whose safety diverted him in the 
beginning of the onset from tliat whiph he ought to have exclu- 
sively bestowed on the defence of his own life. A slight flesh- 
wound in the side at once punished, and warned him of, bis 
inadvertence ; when, turning his whole thoughts on the business 
in which be was engaged, and animated witii anger against his 
impertinent intruder, the rencontre speedily began to assume 
anotlver face, amidst cries of " Well done, gray jerkin !’* — “ Try 
the metal of his gold doublet !** — “ Finely thrust !” — “ Curiously 
parried !** — " There went anotlier eyelet-hole to his broidered 
jerkin I** — " Fairly pinked, by G — d !** In fact, the last excla- 
mation was uttered amid a general roar of applause, accompany* 
ing a successful and conclusive lounge, by which Peveril ran his 
gigantic antagonist through the body. He looked at his {westrate 
foe for a moment ; then, recovering himself, called loudly to 
know what had become of the lady. 

" Never mind the lady, if you be wise,” said one of the water- 
men ; " the constable will be here in an instant. I’ll give your 
honour a cast across the water in a moment. It may be as much 
as your neck’s worth. Shall only charge a Jacobus.” 

" You be d — d 1” said one of his rivals in profession, "as your 
father was before you ; for a Jacobus, I *11 set the gentleman into 
Alsatia, where neither bailiff nor constable dare ti'e^pass.** 
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" The lady, you scoundrels, the lady !” exclaimed Peveril — 
“ Where is tiie lady V* 

“ I *11 cany your honour where you shall have enough of ladies, 
if that be your want,” said the old Triton ; and as he spoke, the 
clamomr amongst the watermen was renewed, each Jioping to cut 
his own profit out of tlie emergency of Julian’s situation. 

sculler will be least suspected, your honour,” said one 

fellow. 

** A pair cf oars will carry you through the water like a wild- 
duck,” said another. 

“ But you have got never a tilt, brother,” said a third. 
** Now I can put the gentleman as snug as if he were under 
hatches.” 

In the midst of the oaths and clamour attending this aquatic 
controversy for his custom, Peveril at length made them under- 
stand that he would bestow a Jacobus, not ou him whose boat 
was first oars, but on whomsoever should inform him of the fate 
of the lady. 

“ Of which lady 1” said a sharp fellow ; “ for, to my thought, 
there was a pair on them.” 

“ Of both, of both,” answered Peveril j “ but firet, of the feir- 
haired lady 1” 

^Ay, ay, that was she that shrieked so when gold-jacket’s 
companion handed her into No. 20.” 

“Who — what — who dared to hand her 1” exclaimed Peveril, 

“ Nay, master, you have heard enough of my tale without a fee,” 
said the waterman. 

“ Sordid rascal !” said Peveril, giving him a gold piece," speak 
out, or I’ll run my sword through you 1” 

“ For the matter of th*at, master,” answ'ered tlie fellow, “ not 
while 1 can handle this trunnion — but a bargain’h a bargain; and 
so yil tell you, for your gold piece, tliat the comrade of the 
fellow forced one of your wenches, her with the fair hair, will i^e 
nill she, into Tickling Tom’s wherry ; and they are far enough 
up Thames by this time, with wind and tide.” 

“ Sacred Heaven, and 1 stand here 1” exclaimed Julian. 

“ Why, that is b^use your honour will not take a boat.” 

** You are right, my friend — a boat — a boat instantly 1” 

“Follow me, then, squire. — Here, Tom, bear a hand — the 
gentleman is our fare.” 

A volley of water language was exchanged betwixt the sud- 
cessflil candidate for Peveril’s custom and his disai>pointed 
brethren, which concluded by tlie ancient Triton’s bellowing out, 
in a tone above them all, “ Uiat die gentleman was in a fair way 
to naalfe a; voyage to the isle of gulls, for diat sly Jack was only 
bantering him*— No. 20 bad rowed for York-Buildings.” 

“ To the isle of gallows,” cried another ; “ for here comes one 
who will mar his trip up Tluimes, and carry him down to Execu- 
tion-Dock.” 

In focty as he spoke the word, a constable, with three or four 
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of his assistants, armed with the old*&shioned brown-bills, which 
were still used for arming those guardians of tiie peace, cut off 
our hero’s farther progress to the water’s edge, by arresting him 
in tile King’s name. To attempt resistance would have been 
madness, as he was surrounded on all sides ; so Peveril was dis- 
armed, and carried before the nearest Justice of the Peac^ for 
examination and committal. 

The legal sage before whom Julian was taken, was a man very 
honest in his intentions, veiy bounded in his talents, and rather 
timid in his disposition. Before tlie general alarm given to 
England, and to the city of London in particular, by the notable 
discovery of the Popish Plot, Master Maulstatute bad taken serene 
and undisturbed pride and pleasure in the discharge of his duties 
as a Justice of the Peace, with the exercise of all its honorary 
privileges and awful authority. But the murder of Sir Edmondi^ 
bury Godfrey had made a strong, nay, an indelible impression on 
Ids mind ; and he walked the Courts of Themis with fear and 
trembling after that memorable and melancholy event. 

Having a high idea of his official importance, and rather an 
exalted notion of his personal consequence, his honour saw nothing 
from that time but cords and daggers before his eyes, and never 
f stepped out of bis own house, which he fortified, and in some 
measure garrisoned, with half a dozen tall watchmen and con- 
stables, without seeing himself watched by a Papist in disguise, 
with a drawn sword under his cloak. It was even whis^red, 
that, in tho agonies of his fears, the worshipful Master Maul- 
statute mistook the kitchen-wench with a tinder-box, for a Jesmt 
with a pistol ; but if any one dared to laugh at such an error, he 
would have done well to conceal his mirth, lest he fell under the 
heavy inculpation of being a banterer and stifler of tlie Plot — a 
crime almost as deep as that of being himself a plotter. In fact, 
the fears of tlie honest Justice, however ridiculously exorbitant, 
were kept so much in countenance by the outcry of the day, and 
the general nervous fever, which afflicted every good Protestant, 
that Master Maulstatute was accounted the bolder man and the 
better magistrate, while, under the terror of the air-drawn dagger 
which fancy placed continually before his eyes, he continued to 
dole forth justice in the recesses of his private chamber, nay, 
occasionally to attend Quarter-Sf»sions, when the hall was guarded 
by a sufficient body of the militia. Such was the wight, at whoae 
*door, well chained and doubly bolted, the constable who had 
Juliau in custody now gave his important and well-known kwMk. 

Notwithstanding this official agnal, the party was not a^nHted 
until the clerk, who acted the part of high-warder, had meon- 
noitred them through a grated wibket ; for who oould say vdietiier 
the Papists might not have made themselves master of Master 
Constable’s s^, and have prepared a pseudo watch to burst in and 
murder the Jua^oe, under pretence of brining a criminal before 
him t— Less hopeful projects bad figured in the Narrative of the 
Po^Plot. ® 
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All being found right, the key vras turned, the bolts were 
drawn, and the chain unhooked, so as to permit entrance to the 
constable, the prisoner, and the assistants ; and the door was then 
as suddenly shut against the witnesses, who as less trustworthy 
^ persons, were requested (through the wicket) to remain in the 
yard, until they should be called in their respective turns. 

Had Julian been inclined for mirth, as was far from being the 
case, he must have smiled at the incongruity of the clerk’s 
appeal, adio^ l^d belted over his black buckram suit a buff 
baldric, sustaining a broadsword, and a pair of huge horse*pist«>is ; 
and, instead of the low flat hat, which, coming in place of the 
city cap, completed the dress of a scrivener, had placed on his 
greasy locks a rusted stecl-cap, which had seen Marston-Moor ; 
across which projected his well-used quill, in the guise of a 
plume — the shape of the morion not admitting of its being stuck, 
as usual, behind his ear. 

This whimsical figure conducted the constable, his assistants, 
and tlio prisoner, into the low hail, where his principal dealt forth 
justice ; who presented an appearance still more singular than 
tliat of his dependant. 

Sundry good I^rotestants, who thought so highly of themselves 
as to supp^ they were worthy to be distinguished as objects of 
Catholic cruelty, had taken to defensive arms on the occasion. 
But it was quickly found that a breast-plate and back-plate of 
proof, fastened together with iron clasps, was no convenient 
enclosure for a man who meant to eat venison and custai'd ; and 
tliat a buff-coat, or shirt of mail, was scarcely more accommoda- 
ting to the exertions necessary on such active occasions. Besides, 
there were otlier objections, as the alarming and menacing aspccte 
which such warlike habiliments gave to the Exchange, and other 
places, where merchants most do congregate ; and excoriations 
were bitterly complained of by many, who, not belonging to the 
artille^ company, or trained bands, had no experience in bearing 
defensive armour. 

To obviate these obj^tions, and, at the same time, to secure 
the persmu of all true Protestant citizens against open force or 
privy aasassinations on the part of the Papists, some ingenious 
artist, belon^ng, we may presume, to tlie wor^ipful Mercers’ 
Company, had contrived a species of armour, of which neiUier 
the horse-armouxy in the Tower, nor Gwynnap’a Gothic Hall, no, 
nor Dr Meyrick’s iiivalnable collection of ancient arms, has pre- 
served any specimen. 1 1 was called silk-armour,* being compiled 
of a doublet and breeches of quUted silk, so closely stitched, and 
of each thickness, as to be proof against either bullet or steel ; 
while a thick bqpneL of Ae same materials, with ear-flaps attached 
to it, smd, tile whole, mudi resembling a tti|^tcap, completed 
the equipmoit, uad asewtoined tiie secunly of the wearer from 
the head to tiie knee. 

Masim* Moulstatute, among other worthy citizens, had adopted 
* See Note A A. Stffe Armour. 
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this singular pandply, which had the advantage of being soft, and 
warm, and flexible, as well as safe. And he now sat in his judi- 
cial elbow-chair — a sliort, rotund figure, hung round, as it were, 
with cushions, for such was the appearance of the qnilted gar- 
ments ; and with a nose portruded from under the silken casque, 
the size of wliich, together with the unwieldiness of the whole 
figure, gave his worship no indifferent resemblance to the sign of 
the Hog in Armour, which was considerably improved by the 
defensive garment being of a dusky orange-colour, not alto^ther 
unlike the hue of those half-wild swine which are to be found in 
the forests of Hampshire. 

Secure in these invulnerable envelopments, his worship had 
rested content, -although severed from his own death-doing 
w'eapons, of rapier, poniard, and pistols, which were placed 
nevertheless, at no great distance from his chair. One onenMve 
implement, indeed, he thought it prudent to keep on the table 
beside his huge Coke upon Lyttleton. This was a sort of pocket- 
flail, consisting of a piece of sirong ash, about eighteen inches 
long, to which was attached a swinging club of lignum-tita, nearly 
twice as long as the handle, but jointed so as to be easily folded 
up. This instrument, which bore at tliat time the singular name 
of the Protestant flail, might be concealed under the coat, until 
circumstances demanded its public appearance. A better precau- 
tion against surprise than his arms, whether offensive or defensive, 
was a strong iron grating, which, crossing the room in front of the 
Justice’s table, and communicating by a grated door, which was 
usually kept locked, efiectnally separated the accused party from 
his judge. 

Justice Maulstatute, such as we have described him, chose to 
hear the accusation of the witnesses before calling on Peveril for 
his defence. The detail of the affray was briefly given by the 
bystanders, and seemed deeply to touch the spiiit of the exami- 
iiator. He shook his silken casque emphatically, when he under- 
stood that, after some language betwixt the parties, which the 
witnesses did not quite understand, the young man in custody 
struck the first blow, and drew his sword before the wounded 
party had unsheathed his weapon. Again he shook his crested 
head yet more solemnly, when the result of tlie conflict was 
known ; and yet again, when one of the witnesses declared, that, 
to the best of his knowledge, the suflerer in the fray was a 
^gentleman belonging to the household of his Grace the Duke oC 
’Buckingham. 

" A worthy peer,” quoth the armed ma^strate — ** a true Pro- 
testant, and a friend to his country. Mercy on us, to what a 
height of audaci^ hath this age arisen i We see well, and could, 
were we as blind as a mole, out of what quiver this shaft hath 
been drawn.” 

He then put on his spectacles, and having desired JoUan to be 
brought forward, he gh^d upon him awfully with those ghuten 
eyes, fi*om under the shade of his quilted tarban. 
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“So young,” he said, “and so hardened — lack-a-day I —-and 
a Papist, I ’ll warrant.” 

Peveril had time enough to recollect the necessity of his being 
at large, if he could possibly obtain his freedom, and interposed 
here a civil contradiction of his worship’s gracious supposition. 
“ He was no Catholic,” he said, “ but an unworthy memW of the 
Church of England.” 

“ Perhaps but a lukewarm Protestant, notwithstanding,” said 
tire sage Justice ; “ there are those amongst us who ride tantivy to 
Rome, and have already made out half &e journey — aliem !” 

Peveril disowned his being any such. 

« And who art thou, then 1” said the Justice ; “ for, friend, to 
tell you plainly, I like not your visage — ahem !” 

These short and emphatic coughs were accompanied each by a 
suednet nod, intimating the perfect conviction of the speitker 
that he had made the best, tlie wisest, and the most acute observa* 
tion, of which the premises admitted. 

Julian, irritated by tlie whole circumstances of his detention, 
answered the J ustice’s interrogation in rather a lofty tone. “ My 
uame is Julian Peveril.” 

“Now, Heaven be around us!” said the terrified Justice — 
“ the son of that black-hearted Papist and traitor. Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, now in hands, and on the verge of trial !” 

“ How, sir 1” exclaimed Julian, forgetting his situation, and, 
stepping forward to the gratuig, with a violence which made the 
ban clatter, he so startled the appalled Justice, that, snatching 
his Protestant flail, Master Maulstatute aimed a blow at his priso- 
ner, to repel, what he apprehended was a premeditated attack. 
But whether it was owing to the Justice’s hurry of mind, or in- 
experienoe in managing the weapon, he not only missed his aim, 
but brought the swinging part of Ac machine round his own 
skull, wii£ such a severe counter-buff, as completely to try the 
efScaoy'Qf his cushioned helmet, and, in spite of its defence, to 
convey a stunning sensation, which he rather hastily imputed to 
Ae consequence of a blow received from Peveril. 

His assutants did not directly confirm the opinira which Ae 
Justice had so unurarrantably adopted ; but all with one voice 
agreed, tiiiat, but for tlieir own active and instantaneous interfe- 
rence, Aere was no knowing what mischief might have been dwe 
by a person so dangerous as Ae •prisoner. The general opittion 
that he meant to proceed in Ae matter of his own rescue, par roie 
dufaitf.'mm indeed so deeply impressed on all present, that Julian 
saw it would be in vain to offer any defence, especially being but 
too oonsciouB that the alarming, and probably Ae fatal conse- 
quences O&his rencontre wlA Ae bully, rendered his commitment 
ine^talde. He eontmited himself with asking iuto what prison 
lie was to be AroUrn ; and when the formidtAle word Newgate 
was returned as full answer, he had at least tlie satisfaction to 
vOflect, ihat^ stem and dgng^ns as was the shelter of that roof, 
he should at least enjoy it m company wiA his father ; and thal^ 
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by somo means or other, they might perhaps obtain the satis&C' 
tion of a melancholy meeting, under the circumstances of mutual 
calamity, which seemed impending over their house. 

Assuming the virtue of more patience than he actually pos- 
sessed, Julian gave the magistrate, (to whom ail the mildness of 
his demeanoui: could not, however, reconcile him,) the direction 
to the house where he lodged, together with a request that his 
servant, Lance Ontram, might be permitted to send him his 
money and wearing apparel ; adding, that all which might be in 
his possession, eitlier of arms or wntings, — tlie former amount- 
ing to a pair of travelling pistols, and tlie last to a few memoranda 
of little consequence, he willingly consented to place at the dispo- 
sal of the magistrate. It was in that moment that he entertained, 
witli sincere satisfaction, the comforting reflection, that tlie im- 
portant papers of Lady Derby were abready in the possession of 
tlie Sovereign. 

The Justice promised attention to his requests ; but reminded 
him, with great dignity, that his present complacent and submis- 
sive behaviour ought, for his own sake, to have been adopted firom 
the beginning, instead of disturbing the presence of magistracy 
with such atrocious marks of the malignant, rebellious, and mur- 
derous spirit of Popery, as he had at first exhibited. Yet,” he 
said, ''as he was a goodly young man, and of honourable quality, 
he would not suffer him to be dragged through the streets as a 
felon, but had ordered a coach for his accommodation.” 

His honour. Master Maulstatute, uttered the word coach” 
with the importance of one who, as Dr Johnson saith of later 
date, is conscious of the dignity of putting horses to his chariot. 
The worshipful Master Maulstatute did not, however, on this 
occasion, do Julian the honour of yoking to bis huge family 
caroche the two “ frampal jades,” (to use the term of the period,) 
which were wont to drag that ark to the moeting-house of pure 
and precious Master Howlaglass on a Thursday’s evening for lec- 
ture, and on a Sunday for a four-hours’ somon. He had recourse 
to a leathern convenience, then more rare, but just introduced, 
with every prospect of the great facility which has since been 
afforded by hackney coaches, to all manner of communication, 
honest and dishonest, legal and illegal. Our friend Julian, 
hitherto much more accustomed to the saddle than to any other 
conveyance, soon found himself in a hackney carriage, with tlie 
poBstable and two assistants for liis companions, anxi^ up to the 
teeth — the port of destination being, as they had already inti- 
mated, the ancient fortress of Newgate. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

’Tis the black ban-do^ of (Hir Jail Pny look on him. 

But at a wary distance— route him not— 

He ba>a not till he worries. 

The Black Log qf Newgate. 

The coach stopped before those tremendons gates, which re* 
semble those of Tartarus, save only that they rather more fre- 
quently permit 8<ife and honourable egress ; although at the price 
of the same anxiety and laboiu* with which Hercules, and one or 
two of the demi-gods, extricated themselves from the Hell of the 
ancient mythology, and sometimes, it is said, by the assistance of 
the golden boughs. 

Julian stepped out of the vehicle, carefully supported on either 
side by his companions, and also hy one or two turnkeys, whom 
the first summons of the deep bell at the gate had called to their 
assistance. That attention, it may be guessed, was not bestowed 
lest he should make a false step, so much as for fear of his 
attempting an escape, of which ne had no intentions. A few 
prentices and strag^ing boys of the neighbouring market, which 
derived considerable advantage from increase of custom, in con- 
sequence of tlie numerous committals on account of the Popish 
Plot, and who therefore were zealous Protestants, saluted him on 
his descent with jubilee shouts of “ Whoop, Papist 1 whoop, 
Pimist ! D ^n to the Pope, and all his adherents 1” 

Under such auspices, Feveril was ushered in beneath that 
gloomy gateway, where so many bid adieu on their entrance at 
once to honour and to life. The dark and dismal arch under 
which he soon found himself, opened upon a large court-yard, 
where a number of debtors were employed in playing at hand- 
ball, pif5h-and-to88, hustle-cap, and other games; for which relax- 
ations the rigour of their creditors afforded them fhll leisure, 
while it debarred them the means of pursuing the honest labour 
by which they might have redeemed their affiurs, and maintained 
their starving and beggared families. 

But witii this careless and desperate ^up Julian was not to 
be numbered, being led, or rather forced, by his conductors, into 
a low arched door, which, carefully secured by bolts and bars, 
opened for his reception on one side of the arcWay, and closed, 
with all its fastenings, the moment after his hasty entrance. He 
was &en conducted along two or three gloomy passages, whieh, 
where they intersected each other, were guarded bv as many 
strong wiekets, one of iron mtea, and the others of stout oak, 
clenched with plates, and siuoded witii nails of the same metal. 
He was not allowed to pause until he found himself hurried into 
a liitie round vaulted room, which several of these passages opened 
into, and whieh seemed, with respect to the lal^nth turnip 
part of which he had passed, to resemble the central point of a 
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spider’s web| in 'which the nudn lines of that reptile’s carious 
maze are always found to tmnninate. 

The resemblance did not end hm ; for in this small vaulted 
apartment^ the walls of which were hung round with musketocnis, 
pistols, cutlasses, and other weapons, as well as with many sets of 
fetters and irons of different ctmstruotiou, all disposed m great 
order, and ready for employment, a person sat, who might not 
unaptly be compared to a hum bloated and botded spider, placed 
there to secure the prey whi^ had fallen into his toils. 

This official liad originally been a very strong and square-built 
man, of large size, but was now so overgrown, from over-feeding, 
perhaps, and want of exercise, as to b«^ the same resemblance 
to his former self which a stall-fed ox still retains to a wild bull. 
The look of no man is so inauspicious as a £at man, upon whose 
features ill-nature has marked an habitual stamp. He seems to 
have reversed the old proverb of laugh and be fat,” and to have 
thriven under the influence of the worst affections of the mind. 
Passionate we can allow a jolly mortal to be ; but it seems unna- 
tural to bis modly case to bo sulky and brutd. Now tins nmn’s 
features, suriy and tallow-coloured ; his limbs, swelled and dis- 
proportioned ; his huge paunch and unwieldy carcass, suggested 
the idea, that, having once found his way into this central recess, 
he had there battened, like the weasel in the fable, and fed 
largely and fouUv, until be had become incapable of retreating 
through any of the narrow paths that terminated at his cell ; and 
was thus compelled to remain, likp a toad under the cold stone, 
fattening amid the squalid airs of the dungeons by which he was 
surrounded, which would have proved pestiferous to any other 
than such a congenial inhabitant. Huge iron-clasped books lay 
before this ominous specimen of pinguitude — the records of the 
realm of misery, in which office he officiated as prime minister ; 
and had Fevem come thither as an unconcerned visiter, his heart 
would have sunk within him at considering the aoass of human 
wretolmdness which must needs be reg^tered in these fhtal 
volumes. Hut his own distresses sat too heavy on his mind to 
permit any general reflections of this nature. 

The emistahle and tiiis bulky official whispered together, after 
the fonnw had delivered to the latter the warrant of Julian’s 
commitment. The word witisptred is not quite accurate, for their 
eooimanioation was carried on less by words than by lodn and 
qxiKcessive sig^ ; by which, in all such situations, men leara tq 
sui^y the use language, and to add mystenr to what is in 
itaslf auffiomntty tsrribto to the ca^ve. The only words 
could be heard were those the Warden, or, as he waa eafled 
tiiau, the Captain of the Jail, " Another bird to the cage — »!” 

" Who vdU whistle <Pretty Pc^ of Rome,’ with any starlistt in 
ywf Sniji^flB ward,” anaw^df the constable, vrith a flacemns 
air, checked, however, by the due recq^t to the superior preaeuee 
in which he atood. 

The Grim Peatiire relaxed into amnething like a tunlle aa hth 

VOA. XV. z 
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Ix^ard the officer’s observation ; but instantly composinff himself 
into the stern solemnity which for an instant had Men msturbedy 
he looked fiercely at his new guest, and pronounced with an awful 
and emphatic, yet rather an under-voice, the single and impres- 
sive word, " Garnish /” 

Julian Peveril replied witli assumed composure ; for he had 
heard of the customs of such places, and was resolved to comply 
with them, so as if possible to obtain the favour of seeing his 
father, wiiich he slirewdly guessed must depend on his gratifying 
the avarice of the keeper. “ I am quite ready,” he said, “ to 
accede to the customs of tlio place in which I unhappily find 
myself. You have but to name your demands, and T will satisfy 
them.” 

So saying, he drew out his purse, thinking himself at the same 
time fortunate that he had retained about him a considerable 
sum of gold. The Captain remarked its width, depth, its exten- 
sion, and depression, with an involuntary smile, which had scarce 
contorted hia hanging under-lip, and the wiry and greasy mus- 
tache which thatched the upper, when it was checked by the 
recollection that tliere were regulations which set bounds to his 
rapacity, and prevented him from pouncing on his prey like a 
kite, and swooping it all off at once. 

This chilling reflection produced the following sullen reply to 
Peveril ; — “ There were sundry rates. Gentlemen must choose 
for themselves. He asked nothing but his fees. But civility,” 
he muttered, “ must be paid for.” 

** And shall, if I can have it for payment,” said Peveril j ** but 
the price, my good sir, the price )” 

He spoke with some degree of scorn, which he was the less 
anxious to repress, that he saw, even in this jail, his purse gave 
him an indirect but powerful influence over his jmler. 

The Captain seemed to feel the same ; for, as he spoke, he 
plucked from his head, almost involuntarily, a sort of scalded fur- 
cap, which served it for covering. But his fingers revolting from 
so unusual an act of complaisance, began to indemnify themselves 
by scratching his grizzly shock-bead, as he muttered, in a tone 
resembling the softened growling of a mastiff when he has ceased 
to bay the intruder who efhews no fear of him, — “ There are dif- 
ferent rates. There is the Litde Base, for common fees of the 
crown — rather dark, and the common-sewer runs below it ; and 
some gentlemen object to the comjmny, who are chiefly paddei^ 
and michers. Then the Master’s side — the garnish came to one 
piece — and none lay stowed there but who were in for murder 
at the least.” 

^ Name your highest price, sir, and takp it,” was Julian’s con- 
cise r^ly. I 

** Three pieces for the Knight’s ward,” answered the governor 
of this terrestrial Tartarus. 

‘‘Take five, and place me with Sir Geoffrey,” was again 
Jidian’s uxswer, throwing down die money upon die desk before 
linn. 
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“ Sir Geoffi^y ? — Hum !— ‘ay. Sir Geoffrey,” said the jailer, 
as if meditating what he ought to do. “ Well, many a man has 
pmd mon^ to see Sir Geoffrey — Scarce so much as you have, 
though. But then you are hke to see tlie last on him. — Ha, 
ha, ha I” 

These broken muttered exclamations, which terminated some- 
what like the joyous growl of a tiger over his meal, Julian could 
not comprehend j and only replied to by repeating his request to 
be placed in the same cell with Sir Geoffrey. 

" Ay, master,” said the j^or, " never fear ; T *11 keep word 
with you, as you seem to know something of what belongs to your 
station and mine. And hark ye, Jem Clink will fetcli you the 
darbies.’* 

“Derby!” interrupted Julian,— “Has the Earl or Coun- 
tess ” 

“ Earl or Countess 1 — Ha, ha, ha !** again laughed, or rather 
growled, the warden. “ What is your head running on 1 You 
are a high fellow belike ; but all is one here. The darbies are the 
fetlocks — the fast-keepers, my boy — the bail for good behaviour, 
my darling ; and if you are not ^e more conforming, I can add 
you a steel night-cap, and a curious bosom-friend, to keep you 
warm of a winter night. But don’t be disheartened j you have 
behaved genteel ; and you shall not be put upon. And as for this 
here matter, ten to one it will turn out chance medley, or man- 
slaughter, at the worst on ’t; and then it is but a sio^d thumb 
instead of a twisted neck — always if there bo no Papistry about 
it, for then I warrant nothing. — Take the gentleman’s warship 
away. Clink.” 

A turnkey, who was one of the party that had ushered Peveril 
into the presence of this Cerberus, now conveyed him out in 
silence ; and, imder his guidance, the prisoner was carried through 
a second labyrinth of passages witli cells opening on each side, to 
that which was destined for his reception. 

On the road through this sad region, the turnkey more than 
once ejaculated, “ Why, the gentleman must be stark-nnad ! 
Could have had the best crown cell to himself for less than half 
the garnisli, and must pay double to pig in with Sir Geoffrey ! 
Ha, ha ! — Is Sir Geoffrey akin to you, ff any one may make free 
to ask !” 

“ 1 am his son,” answered Peveril, sternly, in hopes to impose 
seme curb on the fellow’s impertinence; but the man only 
laughed louder than before. 

“ His son 1 — Why, that ’s best of all — Why, you are a strap- 
ping youth — five feet ten, if you be an inch — and Sir Geoffrey’s 
son ! — Ha, ha, ha 1” 

** Truce with your impertinence,” said Juliau. “ My situation 
gives you no title to insult me 1” 

“ No more I do,” said the turnkey, smothering his mirth at the 
recollection, periiaps, that the prisoner’s purse was not exhausted. 

“ I only laughed ^cause you siud you were Sir Geoffrey’s son. 
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But no matter — ’tie a wise child that knows his own father. 
And here is Sir Grooffrey’s cell ; so you and he may settle the 
fatlierhood between you.” 

So saying, he ushered his prisoner into a cell, or rather a strong 
room of the better oMer, in which there were four diairs, a 
truckle-bed, and one or two other articles of furniture. 

Julian looked eagerly around for his father ; but to his surprise 
the room appeared totally empty. He turned with anger on tlie 
turnkey, and rharged him wim mideading him ; but the fellow 
answered, ** No, no, master ; I have kept faith with you. Your 
father, if you call him so, is only tappiced in some comer. A 
small hole will hide him ; but I ’ll rouse him out presently for 
you. — Here, hoicks ! — Turn out. Sir Geoffrey ! — Here is — Ha, 
ha, hal — your son — or your wife’s son — for I think you cau 
have but little share in him — come to wait on you.” 

Peveril knew not how to resent the man’s insolence; and 
indeed his anxiety, and apprehension of some strange mistalco, 
mingled with, ana in some degree neutralized his anger. He 
looked again and again, around and around the room ; until at 
len^h he became aware of some&ing rolled up in a dark corner, 
whim rather resembled a small bundle of crimson cloth tlian any 
living creature. At the vociferation of the turnkey, however, the 
object seemed to acquire life and motion, uncoiled itself in some 
degree, and, after an effort or two, gained an erect posture ; still 
covered from top to toe with the crimson drapery in which it was 
at first wrapped. Julian, at the first glance, imagined from the 
size that he saw a child of five years old ; but a shrill and pecu- 
liar tone of voice soon assured him of his mistake. 

** Warder,” said this unearthly sound, what is the meaning of 
this disturbance 1 Have you more insults to heap on the head of 
one who hath ever been the butt of fortune’s malice ! But I have 
a soul that can wrestle with all my misfortunes ; it is as large as 
any of your bodies.” 

“ Nay, Sir Geoffrey, if this be the way you welcome your own 
son I” — said the turnkey ; “ but you qn^ity folks know your own 
ways best.” 

" My son 1” exclaimed the little fis^. " Audacious ” 

** Hare is some strange mistake,” said Peveril, in the same 
breath. ® I sought Sir Geoffrey ” 

<< And you have him before you, young man,” said the pigmy 
tenant of tlie cell, with an air of dignity ; at the same time casting 
on the fioor his crimson cloak, and standing before them in his 
full digni^ of three feet e&x inches of height. ** I who was tho 
favenred servant of three successivo Sovereigns of the Crown of 
England, am now the tenant of this dungeon, and the sport of its 
brutal keepers. I am Sir Geoffirey Hudson.” 

JnlhuD, though he had never ^ore seen this importwt per- 
sonage, had no difKcultir in reconizing, from description, the 
o^brated dwarf of £mnrietta Maria, who had survived the 
diggers of civil war and prii^te quarrel — the murder of Ms 
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royal roaster, Charles I., and the exile of his widow — to fall 
i^K>n evil tongues and evil days, amidst the unsparing accusations 
connected witii the Popish Plot. He bowed to the unhappy old 
man, and hastened to explain to him, and to the turnkey, that it 
was Sir Geoffrey Peveril, of Martindale Castle in Derbyshire, 
whose prison he had desired to share. 

“ You should have said that before you parted with the gold- 
dust, my roaster,” answered the turnkey; “for t’other Sir 
Greoffirey, that is the big, tall, gray-haired man, was sent to tiie 
Tower last night ; and the Captain will think he has kept his 
word well enow with you, by lodging you with this here Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson, who is the better show of the two.” 

“ I pray you go to your master,” said Peveril ; “ explain the 
mistake ; and say to him I beg to be sent to tho Tower.” 

“ The Tower ! — Ha, ha, ha I” exclaimed the fellow. “ The 
Tower is for lords and knights, and not for squires of low degree 
— for high treason, and not for rufiling on tho streets with 
rapier and dagger ; and there must go a secretary’s warrant to 
send you there.” 

“ At least, let me not be a burden on this gentleman,” said 
Julian. “ There can be no use in quartering us together, since 
we are not even acquainted. Go tell your master of the 
mistake.” 

“ Why, so I should,” said Clink, still grinning, “ if I were not 
sure that he knew it already. You paid to be sent to Sir 
(veoffrey, and he sent you to Sir Geoffrey. You are so put down 
in the register, and ho will blot it for no man. Come, come, be 
conformable, and you shall have light and easy irons — that’s all 
I can do for you.” 

Resistance and expostulation being out of the question, Peveril 
submitted to have a light pair of fetters secure on his ankles, 
which allowed him, nevertheless, the power of traversing the 
apartment. 

Daring this operation, he reflected that the jailer, who had 
taken tiie advantage of the equivoque betwixt the two Sir 
Geoffrey’s, must have acted as his assistant had hinted, and 
cheated him from malice prepense, since the warrant of committal 
described him as the son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril. It was there- 
fore in vain, as well as degrading, to make farther application to 
such a man on the subject. Jc^an determined to submit to bis 
&te, as what could not be averted by any effort of his own. 

Even the turnkey was moved in some degree 1^ his youth, 
good mien, and the patience with which, after the mat efferves- 
cence of disappointment, the now prisoner resigned himself to his 
situation. “ You seem a brave young gentleman,” he said ; “ and 
shall at least have a good dinner, and as good a p«dlet to cdeM on, 
as is within the walls of Newgate. — Aim^ Master Sir Qeofflrey, 
you ought to make much of him, since you do not like tall fellows ; 
fer 1 can tell you that Mastw Peverilf is in for pinking loi^ Jack 
Jenkins, that was the Master of Deftmoe-*- as tall a man as is in 
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London, always excepting the King’s Porter, Master Evans, that 
carried you about in his pocket, Sir Gleoffrey, as aJl the worid has 
heard tell.” 

" Begone, fellow !” answered the dwarf. " Fellow, I scorn 
you !” 

The turnkey sneered, withdrew, and locked the door behind 
him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Degenerate youth, and not of Tydem’ Wnd, 

Whose little body lodged a might} mind 

lltad. 

Left quiet at least, if not alone, for the first time after the 
e\euta of this troubled and varied day, Julian threw himself on 
an old oaken seat, beside the embers of a sea-coal fire, and began 
to muse on the miserable situation of anxiety and danger in which 
he was placed ; wliei*o, whether he contemplated the interests of 
his love, his fitmily afiections, or his friendships, all seemed such 
a prospect as that of a sailor who looks upon breakers on every 
hand, from the deck of a vessel which no longer obeys the helm. 

As Peveril sat sunk in despondency, his companion in misfor- 
tune drew a chair to the opposite side of the chimney-corner, and 
began to gaze at him with a sort of solemn earnestness, which at 
length compelled him, though almost in spite of himself, to pay 
some attention to the singular figure who seemed so much 
engrossed with contemplating him. 

Greoifrey Hudson, (we drop occasionally the title of knighthood, 
which the King had bestowed on him in a frolic, but which might 
introduce some confusion into our history,) although a dwarf of 
the leMt possible size, had nothing positively ugly in his counte- 
nance* or actually distorted in his limbs. His head, hands, and 
feet, were indeed large, and disproportioned to the height of his 
body, and his body itself much thicker than was consistent with 
symmetry, but in a degree which was rather ludicrous than dis- 
agreeable to look upon. His countenance, in particular, had he 
been a little taller, would have been accounted, in you^, hand- 
some, and now, in age, striking and expressive ; it was but tlie 
uncommon disproportion betwixt the head and the trunk which 
made the features seem whimsical and bizarre — an effect which 
was considerably increased by the dwarfs mustaches, which it 
was lus pleasure to wear so toge, that the^ almost twisted back 
amongst, and mingled with, lus ^zzled hair. 

The dress of this singular wight announced that he was not 
entirely free from the unhappy taste whicli frequently induces 
timer whom nature has marked by personal deformity, to dis- 
tinguish, and at tlie same time to ren&r themselves ridiculous, by 
the use of showy colours, and garments fantastically and extra* 
4»r«hoitrily facdtioned. But poor Geoffrey Hudson’s laces, em- 
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broideries, and tlie rest of his finery, were sorely worn and 
tarnished by the time which he had spent in jail, under the vague 
and malicious accusation that he was somehow or otlier an 
accomplice in this all-involving, all-devouring whirlpool of a 
Popish conspiracy — an impeachment which, if pronounced by a 
mouth the foulest and most malicious, was at that time sufiiciently 
predominant to sully the fairest reputation. It will presently 
appear, that in the poor man’s manner of thinking, and tone of 
conversation, there was something analogous to his absurd fashion 
of apparel ; for, as in the latter, good stuff and valuable decora- 
tions were rendered ludicrous by the fantastic fashion in which 
they were made up; so, such glimmerings of good sense and 
honourable feeling as the little man often evinced, wei'e made 
ridiculous by a restless desii’e to assume certain airs of impor- 
tance, and a great jealousy of being despised, on account of the 
peculiarity oi his outward form. 

After the fellow’-prisoners had looked at each other for some 
time in silence, the dwarf, conscious of his dignity as first owner 
of their joint apartment, thought it necessary to do the honoura 
of it to the new-comer. " Sir,” lie said, modifying the alternate 
harsh and squeaking tones of his voice into accents as harmonious 
as they could attain, “ I understand you to bo the son of my 
worthy namesake, and ancient a^uaintance, the stout Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of tlie Peak. I promise you, I have seen your father 
where blows have been going more plenty than gold pieces; and 
for a tall heavy man, who lacked, as wc martialists thought, some 
ot tlie lightness and activity of our more slightly made Cavaliers, 
lie performed his duty as a man might desire. 1 am happy to 
you, his son ; and, though by a mistake, I am glad we are to 
sliare this comfortless cabin together.” 

Julian bow'ed, and thanked liis courtesy ; and Geoffrey Hud- 
son having broken the ice, proceeded to question him without 
farther ceremony. “ You aro no courtier, i presume, young 
gentleman 1” 

Julian replied in the negative. 

“ I thought so,” continued the dwarf ; “ for although I have 
now no official duty at Court, the region in which my early years 
were spent, and where 1 once held a considerable office, yet 1 
still, when I had my liberty, visited the Presence from time to 
time, as in duty bound for former service ; and am wont, from 
did habit, to take some note of the courtly gallants, those ohoiee 
spirits of the age, among whom I was once enrolled. You are, 
not to compliment you, a marked figure, Master Peveril — though 
something of the tallest, as was your father’s case; 1 think, I 
could scarce have seen you any where without remembering 
you.” 

Peveril thought he might, with gioai justice, have returned 
<he compliment, but contented himself with saying, ”he bad 
sdarce seen the British Court.” 

^^’Tis pity,” said Hudson; "a gallant qan hardly be finmed 
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without frequenting it. But you havo been perhaps in a rougher 
school ; you have served, doubtless I” 

" My Maker, I hope,” said Julian. 

“ Fie on it, you mistake. I meant,” said Hudson, ** d la 
FranfOttey — you have served in the army !” 

" No. I have not yet had that honour,” sud Julian. 

** What ! neither courtier nor soldier. Master Feveril 1” said 
the important little man : ** Your father is to blame. By cock 
and pie he is. Master Feveril ! How shall a man be known, or 
distinguished, unless by his bearing in peace and war t I tell you, 
trir, that at Newberry, where I charged with my troop abreast with 
Frince Rupert, and when, as you may have heard, we were both 
beaten off bv those cuckoldly hinds the Trained Bands of London, 
— we did what men could ; and I think it was a matter of three 
or four minutes after most of our gentlemen had been driven off, 
tliat his Highness and T continued to cut at their long pikes with 
our swords ; and I think micht have broken in, but that I had a 
tall, long-legged brute of a norse, and my sword was somewhat 
short, — in fine, at last we were obliged to make volte-face, and 
then, as I was going to say, the fellows were so glad to get rid of 
us, that they set up a great jubilee cry of < There goes Frince 
Robin and Cock Robin I’ — Ay, ay, every scoundrel among them 
knew me well. But those days are over. — And where were you 
educated, young gentleman t” 

Feveril named the household of the Countess of Derby. 

** A most honourable lady, upon my word as a TOntleman,” said 
Hudson. — ** I knew the noble Countess well, when I was about 
the person of my royal misti'ess, Henrietta Maria. She was tiien 
the very muster of all that was noble, loysJ, and lovely. She was 
indeed, one of the fifteen fair ones of &e Court, whom I permitted 
to call me Ficcoluomini — afoolkh^t on my somewhat diminu- 
tive figure, which always distinguished me from ordinary beings, 
even when I was young — I nave now lost much stature by 
stooping ; but, always the ladies had their jest at me. — Fexhaps, 
young man, I had my own amends of some of them somewhere, 
and siunehow or other — 1 tay nothing if I had or no ; &r less do 
I insinuate disrespect to tiie noble Countess. She was daughter 
of tiie Due de la Tromouille, or, more correctly, Des Thouars. But 
certainly to serve the ladies, and condescend to their liumonrs, 
even when somewhat too free, or too fantastic, is the true decorum 
of TOUtie blood.” 

Depressed as bis ^irits were, Feveril could scarce forbear 
smiling when he looked at the pigmy creature, who told these 
storiMrwith fnfinite complacency, and appeared disposed to pro- 
dahail^aa his^wn hexvld, that he liad been a very model of valour 
and^'gallantey, timugh love and arms seemed to be pursuite totally 
irreOdttcileable to his dirivelled, weatherbeaten countenance, and 
hmbs. Julian, was, however, so careful to avoid giving 
hh) oompanion pain, that he endeavoured to humour him, by 
saying, tha^ " unquestumably, one bred up like Sir Gkwflriiy 
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Hudson, in courts and camps, knew exactly when to suffer per- 
sonal freedoms, and when to control them.” 

The little Knight, with great vivacity, thou|^ with some diffi- 
culty, began to drag his seat from the side of uio fire opposite to 
that where Julian was seated, and at lengtli succeeded in bringing 
it near him, in token of increasing cordiality. 

“ You say well. Master Peverit,” said the dwarf ; “ and I have 
given proofs both of bearing and forbearing. — Yes, sir, tliere was 
not that thing which my most royal mistress, Henrietta Maria, could 
have required of me, tliat I would not have complied with, sir ; 
I was her sworn servant, both in w'ar and in festival, in battle 
and pageant, sir. At her Majesty’s particular request, 1 once 
condescended to become — ladies, you know, have strange fancies 
— to become the tenant, for a time, of the interior of a pie.” 

Of a pie t ” said Julian, somewhat amazed. 

“ Yes, sir, of a pie. I hope you find nothing risible in my 
complaisance f ” replied his companion, something jealously. 

** Not T, sir,” said Peveril ; 1 have otlier matters than laughter 

in my head at present.” 

So had I,” said the dwarfisli champion, “ when I found my- 
self imprisoned in a huge platter, of no ordinary dimensions you 
may be assured, since 1 could lie at length in it, and when I was 
entombed, as it were, in wails of standing crust, and a huge cover 
of pastry, the whole constituting a sort of sarcophagus, of size 
enough to have recorded the epitaph of a generm officer or an 
archbishop on the lid. Sir, notwithstanding the conveniences 
which were made to give me air, it was more like being buried 
alive than aught else which I could think of,”* 

** 1 conceive it, sir,” said Julian. 

“ Moreover, sir,” continued the dwarf, “ there were few in the 
secret, which was contrived for the Queen’s divertisement ; for 
advancing of which I would have crept into a filbert nut, h^ it 
been possible ; and few, as 1 said, being private in the scheme, 
there was a risk of accidents. 1 doubted, while in mv darksome 
abode, wbetlier some awkward attendant might not have let me 
fall, as I have seen happen to a venison pasty j or whether some 
hungry guest might not anticipate the moment of my resurrec- 
tion, by sticking his knife into my upper crust. And though I 
had my weapons about me, young man, as has been my custom 
in every case of peril, yet, if such a rasli person had plunged deep 
’into the bowels of the supposed pasty, my sword and dagger conld 
barely have served mo to avenge, assuredly not to prevent, tether 
of these catastrophes.” 

" Certainly I do so understand it,” said Julian, who began, 
however, to feel that the company of little Hudson, talkative as 
he shewed himself, was likely rather to aggramte than to aUeviato 
the inconveniences of a prison. 

" Nay,” continued the little man, enlarging on his former topic. 


• See Note B B. Biatiort. 
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** I had other subjects of apprehension ; for it pleased my Lord 
of Buckingham, his Grace’s father who now bears the title, in his 
plenitude of Court favour, to command the pasty to be carried 
down to tlie office, and committed anew to tiie oven, alleging pre- 
posterously that it was better to be ^ten warm than cold.” 

And did this, sir, not disturb your equanimity ?” said Julian. 

“ My young friend,” said Geoffrey Hudson, " I cannot deny it. 
— l^iature will claim her rights from the best and boldest of us. — 
C thought of Nebuchadnezzar and his fiery furnace ; and I waxed 
warm with apprehension. — But, I thank Heaven, I al»o thought 
of my sworn duty to my royal mistress ; and was thei*eby obliged 
and enabled to resist all temptations to make myself prematurely 
known. Nevertheless, the Duke — if of malice, may Heaven forgive 
him — followed down into the office himself, and urged the master- 
cook very hard that the pasty should be heated, were it but for five 
minutes. But the master-cook, being privy to the very different 
intentions of my royal mistress, did most manfully resist the order ; 
and I was again rcconvcyed in safety to the royal table.” 

“ And in due time liberated from your confinement, I doubt 
not 1” said Peveril. 

** Yes, sir ; that happy, and I may say, glorious moment, at 
length arrived,” continued the dwarf. “ The upper crust was 
removed — I started up to the sound of trumpet and clarion, like 
the soul of a warrior when the last summons shall sound — or 
ratlier, (if that simile be over audacious,) like a spell-bound 
champion relieved from his enchanted state. It was then that, 
with my buckler on my arm, and my trusty Bilboa in my hand, 
1 executed a sort of warlike dance, in which my skill and agility 
then rendered me pre-eminent, displaying, at the same time, my 
pMturee, both of defence and offence, in a manner so totally 
inimitable, ffiat 1 was almost deafened with the applause of all 
around jue, and half-drowned by the scented waters with which 
the ladies of the Court deluged me from their casting bottles. I 
liad amends of his Grace of Buckingham also ; for as I tripped a 
liasty morris hither and thither upon the dining-table, now offering 
my blade, now recovering it, I made a blow at his nose — a aoi-t 
of estrama 9 on — the dexterity of which consists in coming mighty 
near to the object you seem to aim at, yet not attaining it. You 
may have seen a barber make such a flourish with his razor. 1 
promise you his Grace sprung back a half-yard at least. He was 
pleased to tbreaton to brain me with a chicken-bone, as he disdain-' 
fully expremed it ; but the King said, * George, you have but a 
Howland tor an Oliver.* And so 1 tripped on, shewing a bold 
heedl$8«)uess his displeasure, which few dared to have done at 
that idbeit countenanced to the utmost like me by the smUes 
of ih# btiave and the fair. But, well-a-day 1 sir, youth, its fashions, 
its fbl^iei, its frolics, and all its pomp and pride, are as idle and 
tcajtsitory as the crackling of Uioms under a pot.” 

" The flower that is cast into the oven were a better slmilo,” 
thought Peveril. ** Good God, tliat a mas should live to regi-et 
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not beilig young enough to be still treated as baked meat| and 
served up in a pie ! ” 

His companion, whose tongue had for many days been as closely 
imprisoned as bis person, seemed resolved to indemnify his 
loquacity, by continuing to indulge it on the present occasion at 
his companion’s expense. He proceeded, therefore, in a solemn 
tone, to moralize on the adventure which he had narrated. 

** Young men will no doubt tliink one to be envied,” he said, 
“ who was thus enabled to be the darling and admiration of the 
Court” — (Julian internally stood self-exculpated from the sus- 
picion) — and yet it is better to possess few’er means of distinction, 
and remain free from the backbiting, the slander, and the odium, 
which are always the share of Court favour. Men who had ni> 
other cause, cast reflections upon me because my size varied 
somewhat from the common proportion ; and jests were some- 
times unthinkingly passed upon me by those I was bound to, who 
did not in that case, peradventnre, sufficiently consider that the 
wren is made by the same hand which formed the bustard, and 
that the diamond, tliough small in size, outvalues ten thousand- 
fold the rude granite. Nevertheless, they proceeded in the vein 
of humour ; and as I could not in duty or gratitude retort upon 
nobles and princes, I was compelled to cast about in my mind 
how to vindicate ray honour towards those, who, being in the same 
rank with myself, as servants and courtiers, nevertheless bore 
themselves towards me as if they were of a superior class in the 
rank of honour, as well as in the accidental circumstance of 
stature. And as a lesson to my own pride, and tliat of others, it 
so happened, that the pageant which 1 have but just narrated — 
which I justly reckon the most honourable moment of my life, 
excepting perhaps my distinguished share in the battle of Round- 
way-down — became tlie cause of a most tragic event, in which I 
acknowledge the greatest misfortune of my existence.” 

The dwm here paused, fetched a sigh, big at once with regret, 
and with the importance becoming the subject of a tragic history ; 
then proceeded as follows : — 

You would have thought in your simplicity, young gentleman, 
that the pretty pageant I have mentioned could only Wve been 
quoted to my advantage, as a rare masking frolic, prettily devised, 
and not less deftiy executed ; and yet the malice of the courtiers, 
who maligned and envied me, made them strain their virit, aihd 
‘exhaust their ingenuity, is putting false and ridiculous constme- 
tions upon it. In short, my ears were so much offended with 
allusions to pies, puff-paste, ovens, and the like, that I was com- 
pelled to prohibit such subject of mirth, under penalty of my 
instant and severe displeasure. But it happ’d thei’e was then a 
gallant about tlie Court, a man of good qumity, son to a knight 
baronet, and in high esteem with the best in that sphere, also a 
familiar friend of mine own, from whom, therefore, 1 had no 
reason to expect any of that species of gibing which I bad inti- 
mated my purpose to treat as offensive. Howb«t> it pleased the 
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honourable Mr Crofts, so was this youtli called and desngned) one 
night, at the Groom Porter’s, being full of wine and waggery, to 
introduce this threadbare subject, and to say something concern- 
ii^ a goosepie, which I could not but consider as levelled at me. 
Nevertheless, I did but calmly and solidly pray him to choose a 
different subject ; failing which, I let him know 1 should be sud- 
den in ,my resentment. Notwithstanding, he continued in the 
same tone, and even aggravated tlie offence, by speaking of a 
tomtit, and other unnecessary and obnoxious comparisons ; where- 
upon 1 was compelled to send him a cartel, and we met accor- 
dingly. Now, as I really loved the youth, it was my intention 
onlv to corrert him by a flesh wound or two ; and I would will- 
ingly that he had named the sword for his weapon. Neverthe- 
less, he made pistols his election ; and being on horseback, he 
produced, by way of his own weapon, a foolish engine which chil- 
dren are wont, in their roguery, to use for spouting water ; a — a 
— in short T forget the name.” 

** A squirt, doubtless,” said Peveril, who began to recollect 
having heard something of this adventure. 

" You are right,” said the dwarf ; ** you have indeed the name 
of the Utde enjpne, of which I have had experience in pasidng the 
yards at Westminster. — Well, sir, this token of slight regard 
compelled me to give the gentleman such language, as soon ren- 
dered it necessary for him to take more serious arms. We fought 
on horseback — breaking ground, and advancing by signal ; and, 
as I never miss aim, I had the misadventure to kill the Honour- 
able Master Crofts at die first shot. I would not wish my worst 
foe the pain which I felt, when I saw him reel on his saddle, and 
so fall down to the earth ! — and, when I perceived that the life- 
blood was pouring fast, 1 could not but wish to Heaven that it 
had been my own instead of lur. Thus fell youth, hopes, and 
bravery, a sacrifice to a silly and thoughdess jest ; yet, alas I 
wherein had I choice, seeing that honour is, as it were, the very 
breath in our nostrils ; and that in no sense can we be said to 
live, if we permit ourselves to be deprived of it !” 

The tone of feeling in which the dwarfish hero concluded his 
story, gave Julian a better opinion of his heart, and even of hn 
understanding, than he had l^n able to form of one who gloried 
in having, upon a grand occasion, formed the contents of a pasty. 
He was mdeed enabled to conjecture that the litde champimi was 
seduced into such exhibitions, by the necessity attached to his 
condidop, by his own vanity, and by the flattery bestowed on 
him by those who sought pleasure in practical jokes. The fate of 
the wlnoky Master C^ts, however, as well as various exploits 
of ^ dUninutive person daring the Civil Wars, in whim he 
and with great gallantly, commanded a troop of h<«8e, 
r«ftdtiwd most men cantious of openly rallying him ; whirii was 
indeed the less necessary, as, when Im alone, he seldcnn failed 
vnluntarily to dtew hhnsm on tiie ludicrous aide. 

, At mehour after noon, the turnkey, true to his word, BuppUed 
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ilie prieoners vritli a very tolerable dinner and a flaak of well 
flavoured, though light claret ; which the old man, who was some- 
thing of a bon-vivant, regretted to observe, was nearly as ^minu- 
tive as himself. The evening also passed away, but not witliout 
condnued symptoms of garrulity on the part of Geoffrey Hudson. 

It is true these were of a graver character than he had hitherto 
exhibited, for when the flask was empty, he repeated a long 
Latin prayer. But tlie religious act in which he had been en- 
gaged, only gave his discourse a more serious turn than belonged 
to his former themes, of war, lady’s love, and courtly splendour. 

The little Knight harangued, at first on polemical ^ints of 
divinity, and diverged from this thorny path, into the neighbour- 
ing and twilight w^k of mysticism. He talked of secret warnings 
- — of the predictions of sad-eyed prophets — of the visits of moni- 
tory spirits, and the Rosicruoian secrets of the Cabala ; all which 
topics he treated of with such apparent conviction, nay, with so 
many appeals to personal experience, that one would have sup- 
posed him a member of the fraternity of gnomes, or fuii’ies, whom 
he resembled so much in point of size. 

In short, he persevered for a stricken hour in such a torrent of 
unnecessary tattle, as determined Pevei’il, at all events, to endea- 
vour to pixicurc a sejiarate lodging. Having repeated his evening 
prayers in Latin, as formerly, (for the old gentleman was a 
Catholic, which was the solo cause of his falling under suspioiou,) 
ho set oft* on a new score, as they were undressing, and continued 
to pratUo until he had burly talked both liimself and his compa- 
nion to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of airy tonsuGS that Fytbiblo men’s names. 

Couua. 

Julian had fallen asleep, with his brain rather filled with his 
own sad reflections, than with the mystical lore of tlie little 
Knight ; and yet it seemed as if in his visions the latter had been 
more present to his mind than Uie former. 

He dreamed of gliding spirits, gibbering phantoms, bloody 
hands, which, dimly seen by twilight, seemed to beckon him for- 
•ward like errant-lmight on sad adventure bound. More . than 
once he started from his sleep, so lively was tlie influence 
these visions on bis imagination ; and he always awaked under 
the impresrion that some one stood by bis bedside. The chiUnesa 
of lus ankles, the weight and clatter of the fetters, as he turned 
himself on hia pallet, reminded him on these occasions where he 
was, and under what circumstances. The extremity to which he 
saw all tbatiwas dear to huos at present reduced, struck a deeper 
cold on his heart than the iron upon his limbs ; nor could he 
cenupose hirasoff again to rest without a mental prayer to Heaven 
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for protection. ' But when he had been for a third time awakened 
from repose by these thicicstirring fancies, his distress of mind 
vented itself in speech, and he was unable to suppress the almost 
despairing ejaculation, ** God have mercy upon us !’* 

Amen !’* answered a voice as sweet and soft as honey dew,” 
which sounded as if the words were spoken dose by his bedside. 

The. natural inference was, that Geoffrey Hudson, his compa* 
nion in calamity, had echoed the prayer which was so proper to 
the situation of both. But the tone of voice was so different 
from the harsh and dissonant sounds of the ‘dwai’fs enunciation, 
that Peveril was impressed witli the certainty it could not pro- 
ceed from Hudson. He was struck with involuntary terror, for 
which he could give no sufficient reason ; and it was not witoout 
an effort that he was able to utter the question, " Sir Geoffrey, 
did you speak 1” 

No answer was returned. He repeated the question louder ; 
and the same silver-toned voice, which had formerly said ‘^Ame7t” 
to bis prayers, answered to his interrogatory, “ Your companion 
will not awake while I am here.” 

“ And who are you 1 — What seek you 1 — How came you 
into this place 1” said Peveril, huddling, eagerly, question upon 
question. 

1 am a wretched being, but one who loves you well. — I come 
for your good. — Concern yourself no farther.” 

It now rushed on Julian’s mind, that he had heard of persons 
possessed of the wondeiful talent eff counterfeiting sounds to such 
accuracy, that they couid impose on their hearers the belief, that 
they proceeded from a point of the apartment entirely opposite to 
that which the real speaker occupied. Persuaded that ho liad 
now gained tiie deptii of the mystery, he replied, ** Tliis trifling. 
Sir Jeffrey, is unseasonable. Say what you have to say in yom* 
own voice and manner. These apish pleasantries do not become 
midnight in a Newgate dungeon.” 

** But the being who spea^ witii you,” answered the voice, "is 
fitted for the darkest hour, and the most melancholy haunts.” 

Impatient of suspense, and determined to satisfy his curiority,^ 
Julian jumped at once from his pallet, hoping to secure the 
speaker, whose voice indicated he was so near. But he altogether 
failed in his attempt, and grasped nothing save thin air. 

For a turn or two, Peveril shuified at rmidom about the room, 
with his arms extended ; and then at last recollected, that witiii 
the Impediment of his sliaokles, and the noise which necessuily 
accompanied his motions, and announced where he was, it would 
be impossibte for hhn to lay hands on any one who might be 
dispimd TO keep out of his reach. He therefore endeavou^ to 
retoani to his bed ; but, in groping for his way, lighted first on 
that of hb fellow-prisoner. Tm littie captive slept deep and 
heavy, as was evinced from bb breathing ; and up<m Ibtening a 
moment, Julian became again certain, either tiiat his companion 
was the most artful of ventriloqobts and of dissemblers, or that 
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there was actually within the precincts of that guarded chamber^ 
some third being, whose very presence there seemed to intimate 
that it belonged not to the ordinary line of humanity. 

Julian was no ready believer in the supernatural ; but that age 
was very far from beiug so incredulous concerning ghostly occur- 
rences as our own ; and it was no way derogatory to his good 
sense, that he shared the prejudices of his time. His hair began to 
bristle, and the moisture to stand on his brow, as he called on his 
companion to awake, for Heaven’s sake. 

The dwarf answered — but he spoke without awaking, — ** Tlie 
day may dawn and bo d— d. Tell the master of the horse I will 
not go to the hunting, unless T have the little black iennet.” 

I tell you,” said Julian, "there is some one in the apartment 
Have you not a tinder-box to strike a light ?” 

" I care not how alight my horse be,” replied the slumberer, 
pursuing his own train of ideas, which, doubtless, carried him 
back to the green woods of Windsor, and the royal deer-hunts 
which he bad witnessed there. " I am not overweight. — I will 
not ride that great Holstein brute, that 1 must climb up to by a 
ladder, and then sit on his back like a pin-cusliion on ait 
elephant.” 

Julian at length put his hand to the sleeper’s shoulder, and 
shook him, so as to awake him from his dream ; when, after two 
or three snorts and groans, the dwarf asked, peevisltly, what the 
devil ailed him } 

"The devil himself, for what I know,” said Peveril, "is at this 
very moment in the room here beside us.” 

The dwarf on this information started up, crossed himself, and 
beran to hammer a flint and steel with all despatch, until he had 
lighted a little piece of candle, which be said was consecrated to 
Saint Bridget, and as powerful as the herb called fuga d<vmonwn, 
or the liver of the flsh burnt by Tobit in tlie house of Raguel, for 
chasing all goblins, and evil or dubious spirits, from the place of 
its ladianoe ; " if, indeed,” as the dwaiT csrefully guaraed liis 
proposition, " they existed any where, save in tlie imagination of 
his fellow-prisoner.” 

Accordingly, the apartment was no sooner enlightened by this 
holy candle’s end, than Julian began to doubt the evidence of his 
own ears ; for not only was there no one in the room save Sir 
OeofRrey Hudson and himself, but all tlie fastenings of the door 
were so secure, that it seemed impossible that they could have 
been opened and again fixed, without a great deal of noise, which, 
on the last occasion at least, could not possibly have escaped hjs 
ears, seeing that be must have been on his feet, and employed in 
searching the chamber, when the unknown, if an earthly being, 
was in the act of retreating from it. 

Julian gazed for a moment with great earnestness, and no lit Je 
perplexity, first on the bolted door, then on the grated window : 
and began to accuse his own imagination of having played him 
an na^easant trick* He answered little to tlie questions of 
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Hadaon, and, returning to his bed, heard, in silenoe, a long studied 
oration on the merits of Saint Bridget, which comprehended the 
greater part of her long-winded legend, and concluded with the 
assurance, that, from im accounts preserved of her, that holy 
saint was the least of ail possible women, except those of the 
pigmy loud. 

By the time the dwarf had ceased to speak, Julian’s desire of 
rieep had returned ; and after a few slances around the apart- 
ment, which was still illuminated by we expiring beams of the 
holy taper, his eyes were again closed in forgetfulness, and his 
repose was not again disturl^d in the course of that night. 

Morning dawns on Newgate, as well as on the freest mountain- 
turf which Welshman or wild-goat ever trode ; but in so different 
a fashion, that the very beams of heaven’s precious sun, when 
they penetrate into the recesses of the prison-house, have the air 
of being committed to jail. Still, with the light of day around 
him, Pevei'il easily persuaded himself of the vanity of his preced- 
ing night’s visions ; and smiled when he reflected that fancies, 
similar to those to which his ear was often exposed in the Isle of 
Man, had been able to arrange themselves in a manner so impres- 
sive, when he heard them from the moutli of so singular a cha- 
racter as Hudson, and in the solitude of a prison. 

Before Julian had awaked, the dwarf had already quitted his 
bed, and was seated in the chimney corner of the apartment, where, 
with his own hands, he had arranged a morsel of fire, partly 
attending to the simmering of a snm pot, winch he had placed 
on the f^c, partly occupied witli a huge folio volume which lay 
on tlie table before him, and seemed well-nigh as tall and bulky 
as himself. He was wrapped up in tlie dusky caimson cloak 
ahready mentioued, which served him for a morning-gown, as 
well as a mantle against the cold, and which correi^nd^ with a 
large n^ontero-cap, that enveloped hie head. The singularity of 
his features, and of the eyes, armed with spectacles, which were 
now cast on the subject of his studies, now directed towards his 
little caldron, would have tempted Bembrandt to exhibit him on 
nanvass, either in the character of an alchyroist, or of a nemn- 
numcer, engaged in some strange experiment under the direction 
of one of we huge manuals whidi treat of the theory of these 
mystic arts. 

The attention of the dwarf was bent, however, upon a more 
domestic obieot. He was only preparing soup, of no unsavoury 
quality, for breakfast, which he inwted Peveril to partake with 
him. 1 am an old soldier,” he said, ** and, 1 must add, an old 
prismiw ; and understand how to shift tor myself better than 

C Oan dd, young man. — Confusion to the sooundrel Clink, he 
put the spice-^x out of my reach I — Will yon hand it me 
frmh the mantelpiece will teach you, as the Ftmirii have it, 
ftirt la euitiMf and then, if you ^ease, we will divide, like 
hiethren, the labours of our prison-house.” 

.Julian readily assented to the little man’s friendly proposal. 
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without interposing any doubt as to his continuing an inmate of 
the same cell. Truth is, tliat although, upon the whole, he was 
inclined to regard the whispering voice of the preceding evening 
as the impression of his own excited fancy, he felt, nevertheless, 
curiosity to see how a second night was to pass over in the same 
cell ; and the tone of the invisible intruder, which at midnight 
had been heard by him with terror, now excited, on recollection, 
a gentle and not unpleasing species of agitation — the combined 
effect of awe, and of awakened cariosity. 

Days of captivity have little to mark them as they glide away. 
That which followed the night which we have described, afforded 
no circumstance of note. The dwarf imparted to his youthful 
companion a volume similar to that which formed his own studies, 
and which proved to be a tome of one of Scuderi’s now forgotten 
romances, of which Geoffrey Hudson was a great admirer, and 
which were tlieu very fashionable both at the French and Englisli 
Courts ; although they contrive to unite in thsir immense folios 
all the improbabilities and absurdities of the old romances of 
chivalry, without that tone of imagination wliich pervades them, 
and all the metaphysical absurdities which Cowley and the poets 
of the age had heaped upon the passion of love, like so many load 
of small-coal upon a slender fire, which it smotliers instead of 
aiding. 

But Julian had no alternative, saving only to muse over the 
sorrows of Artamenes and Matidane, or on the complicated dis- 
tresses of his own situation ; and in these disagreeable divertise- 
ments, the morning crept through as it could. 

Noon first, and thereafter nightfall, were successively marked 
by a brief visit from their stern turnkey, who, with noiseless step 
and sullen demeanour, did in silence the necessary offices about 
the meals of the prisonera, exchanging with them as few words as 
an official in the Spanish Inquisition might ha>e permitted him- 
self upon a similar occasion. With the same taciturn gravity, 
very different from the laughing humour into w’hich he had 
been surprised on a former occasion, he struck their fetters with 
a small hammer, to ascertain, by the sound thus produced, 
whether they bad been tampered with by file or otherwise. He 
next mounted on a table, to make the same experiment on the 
window-grating. 

Juliau^s heart throbbed; for might not one of those grates 
<have been so tampered with as to give entrance to the nocturnal 
visitant 1 But they returned to the experienced ear of Master 
Clink, when he struck them in turn with tlie hammer, a clear and 
ringing sound, which assured him of their security. 

would be difficult for any one to get in through these 
defences,*^ said Julian, giving vent in words to his own feeling^. 

Fewr wish that,” answered the surly groom, misconstruing 
what was passing in Peveril’s mind ; "and let me tell you, master, 
folks will find it quite as difficult to get out.” He retied, and 
night came on. 

VOL. XV. 2 A 
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The dwarf, who took upon himself for the da}r the whole duties 
of the apartment, trundled about the room, making a most imp<»r> 
tant clutter as he extin^ished their fire, and put aside vanous 
matters which had been in use in the course of the day, talking 
to himself all the while in a tone of no little consequence, occa- 
sionally srounded on the dexterity with which an old soldier could 
tmm ms hand to every thing ; and at other times, on the wonder 
that a courtier of the first rank should condescend to turn his 
hand to any thing. Then came the repetition of his accustomed 
prayers ; but lus disposition to converse did not, as on the former 
occasion, revive after his devotions. On the contrary, long before 
Julian had closed an eye, the heavy breathing from Sir ^offrey 
Hudson’s pallet declared that the dwarf was already in the arms 
of Morpheus. 

Amid the total darkness of the apartment, and with a lon^ng 
desire, and at the same time no small fear, for the recurrence of 
tlie mysterious address of the preceding evening, Julian lay long 
awake without his thoughts receiving any interruption save when 
the clock told the passing hour from the neighbouring steeple of 
St Sepulchre. At length he sunk into slumber ; but had not slept, 
to his judgment, above an hour, w'hen he was roused by the sound 
which his waking ear had so long expected in vain. 

“ Can you sleep 1 — Will you deep 1 — Dare you sleep 1” were 
die questions impressed on his ear, in the same clear, soft, and 
melodious voice, which had addressed him on the preceding 
night. 

" Who is it asks me the questiou }” answered Julian. ** But 
be the questioner good or evil, 1 reply that I am a guiltiess 
prisoner ; and that innocence may wish and dare to sleep 
soundly.” 

Ask no questions of me,” said the voice ; " neither attempt 
to discover who speaks to you ; and be assured that folly alone 
can sleep, with fraud around and danger before him.” 

** Can you, who tell me of dangers, counsel me how to combat 
or bow to nvoid them !” said Julian. 

" My power is limited,” said the voice ; yet something 1 can 
do, as the glow-worm can shew a precipice. But you must con- 
fide ro 

« Confidence must beret confidence,” answered Julian. ** 1 
cannot repose trust in I know not what or whom.” 

Speak not so loud,” replied tiie voice, sinking almost into a 
whispw. 

** fjHtt aigirt you said my companion would not awake,” said 
Jafisa. 

OHBight T wannmt not that he shall sleep,” sud the vdee. 
A 9 S, sa it spoke, the hoarse, snatching, disoor^t tones of the 
ds^wsre heard, denumding of Jumm why he talked in his 
sleep— -wherefinM he did not rest hhnself, and let other people 
rest— and, finally, srbetb^ his visions of last night were retained 
i^n liim again t 
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“ Say yes,” said the voice, in a whisper, so low, yet so distinct, 
that J^an almost doubted whether it was not an echo of his own 
thought, — “ Saj^ but yes — and I part to return no more 1” 

In desperate circumstances men look to strange and unusual 
remedies ; aiid although unable to calculate the chances of advan- 
tage which this nngular communication opened to him, Julian 
did not feel inclined to let them at once escape from him. He 
answered the dwarf, that he had been troubled by an alanning 
dream. 

“ 1 could have sworn it, from the sound of yom* voice,” said 
Hudson. “ It is strange, now, that you overgrown men never 
possess the ejttreme mrmness of nerves proper to us who are 
cast in a more compact mould. My own voice retains its mascu- 
line sounds on all occasions. Dr Cockerel was of opinion, that 
there was the same allowance of nerve and sinew to men of every 
size, and that nature spun the stock out tliinner or stronger, 
according to the extent of surface which they were to cover. 
Hence, the least creatures are oftentimes the strongest. Place a 
beetle under a tall candlestick, and the insect will move it by its 
efforts to get out ; which is, in point of comparative strength, as 
if one of us sbouid shake his Majesty’s prison of Newgate by 
similar struggles. Cats also, and weasels, are creatures of greater 
exertion or endurance than dogs or sheep. And in general, you 
mav remark, that little men dance better, and are more unwearied 
under exertion of every kind, than tnose to whom their own 
weight must necessarily be bu^ensome. I respect you. Master 
Peveril, because J am told you have killed one of those gigantic 
fellows, who go about swaggering'as if their souls were tal^ than 
ours, because their noses are nearer to the clouds by a cubit or 
two. But do not value yourself on this, as any thing very nn- 
usual. I would have you to know it hath been mways thus ; and 
that, in the histoiy of all ages, the clean, tight, dapper little fellow, 
hath proved an overmatch for his bulky antagonist. I need only 
instance, out of Holy Writ, the celebrated downfall of Goliah, and 
of another lubbard, who had more fingers to his hand, and more 
inches to his stature, than ought to belong to an honest man, and 
who was slain by a nephew of good King David ; and of many 
others whom I do not remember; nevertheless, they were all 
Philistines of gigantic stature. Jn the classdes, also, prou have 
Tydeus, and ower tight^ compact heroes, whose diminutive bodies 
were the abode of huge minds. And indeed you may ol»erre, 
in sacred as well as profane history, that your giants are ever 
heretics and blasphemers, robbers and oppressors, outragers of 
the female sex, and scoffers at reguhur authority. Such were 
Gog and Magog, whmn our authentic chronieles vouch to have 
been slain near to Pbraaouth, by the good littie Knight Corineus, 
who gave name to 6>mwaU. Ascaparte also was subdued by 
Be^ and Oolbrand by Guy, as Sonthampton and Warwick can 
testify. Like unto these was the giant Heel, slain in Bretagne 
by King Artiiur. And if Byence, King of Nortii Wales, who 
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was done to death by the same worthy champion of Christendom, 
be not actually termed a giant, it is plain he was little better, 
since he required twenty-four King’s beards, which were then 
worn full and long, to lur his gown ; whereby, computing each 
beard at eighteen inches, (and you cannot allow less for a beard- 
royal,) and supposing only the front of the gown trimmed there- 
with, as we use ermine ; and that the back was mounted and 
lined, instead of cat-skins and squirrels’ fur, with the beards of 
earls and dukos, and other inferior dignitaries — may amount to 
— But I will vork the question to-morrow.” 

Nothing is more soporific to any (save a philosopher or moneyed 
man) than the operation of figures ; and when in bed, the effect is 
irresistible. Sir Geoffiey fell asleep in the act of calculating 
King Byence’s height, from the supposed length of his mantle. 
Indeed, had he not stumbled on this abstruse subject of calcula- 
tion, there is no guessing how long he might have held forth upon 
tlie superiority of men of little stature, which was so great a 
favourite with him, that, numerous as such narrativos are, the 
dwarf had collected almost all the instances of their victories over 
giants, which history or romance afforded. 

No sooner had unequivocal signs of the dwarf’s sound slumbers 
reached Julian’s ears, than he began again to listen eagerly for 
the renewal of that mysterious communication which was at once 
interesting and awful. Even whilst Hudson was speaking, he had, 
instead of bestowing his attention upon his eulogy on persons of 
low stature, kept his ears on watchful guard, to mark, if possible, the 
lightest sounds of any sort which might occur in the apartment ; 
so that he thought it scarce possible that even a fly should have 
left it without its motion being overheard If, therefore, his 
invisible monitor was indeed a creature ui this world — an 
opinion which Julian’s sound sense rendered him unwilling to 
renouflee — that being could not have left the apartment ; and he 
waited impatiently for a renewal of their communication. He 
was disappointed ; not the slightest sound reached his ear ; and 
the nocturnal visiter, if still in the room, appeared determined on 
silence. 

It was in vain that Peveril coughed, hemmed, and gave other 
symptoms of being awake ; at lengtli, such became his impatience, 
that he resolved, at any risk, to speak first, in hopes of renewing 
the communication betwixt them. ** Whoever tiiou art,’’ he said, 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by a waking person, but not 
high as to disturb his sleeping companion — Whoever, or what^ 
ever tlmu art, that hast shewn some interest in the fate of such 
a castaway as Julian Peveril, speak once more, I conjure thee ; 
and be your coipmunication for good or evil, believe me, I am 
e^Utdly prepared to abide the issue.” 

No answer of anv kind was returned to this invocation ; ner 
did the least sound intimate tilie presence of tlie being to whom it 
•was so solemnly addressed. 

I speak m vain,” sitid Julian ; ** and perhaps I am but invok- 
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ing that ^hich is insensible of human feeling, or which takes a 
malign pleasure in human suffering.” 

There was a gentle and ]ialf>broken sigh from a corner of the 
apartment, which, answering to this exclamation, seemed to con- 
tradict the imputation which it conveyed. 

Julian, naturally courageous, and familiarized by this time to 
his situation, raised himself in bed, and stretched out his arm, to 
repeat his adjuration, when the voice, as if alarmed at his action 
and energy, whispered, in a tone mure hurried than that which 
it had hitherto used, "Be still — move not — or I am mute for 
ever !” 

“ It is then a mortal being who is present with me,” was the 
natural infei'ence of Julian, and one who is probably afcaid of 
being detected ; I have then some power over ray visiter, though 
I must be cautious how 1 use it. — If your intents are friendly,” 
he proceeded, “ there was never a time in which I lacked friends 
more, or would he more grateful for kindness. The fate of all 
who are dear to me is weighed in the balance, and with worlds 
would I buy tlie tidings of Ibeir safety.” 

“ I have said my power is limited,” replied the voice. “ You I 
may be able to preserve — the fate of your friends is beyond my 
control.” , 

** Let me at least know it,” said Julian ; “ and, be it as it may, 
I will not shun to share it.” 

“ For whom would you inquire ?” said the soft, sweet voice, not 
without a tremulousiicbs of accent, as if the question was put with 
diffident reluctance. 

” My parents,” said Julian, after a moment's hesitation ; “ how 
fare they ? — What will be their fate ?” 

“ They fare as the fort under which the enemy has dug a 
deadly mine. The work may have cost the labour of years, such 
were the impediments to the engineers ; but Time brings oppoi*- 
tunity upon its wings.” 

“ And what will be the event ?” said Peveril. 

“ Can I read the future,” answered the voice, “ save by com- 
parison witli the past! — Who has been hunted on tliese stern 
and unmitigable accusations, but has been at last brought to hay ! 
Did high and noble birth, honoured age, and approved benevo- 
lence, save the unfortunate Lord Staffoi^ I Did learning, ca|ta- 
city of intrigue, or high Court favour, redeem Coleman, althoni^i 
*the confidential servant of the heir presumptive of the Crown of 
England f Did subtilty and genius, and the exertions of a 
numerous sect, save Fenwdeke, or Whitbread, or any other of tlie 
accused priests I — Were Groves, Pickering, or the other humble 
wretches who have suffered, safe in their obscurity I There is 
no condition in life, no degree of talent, no form of principle, 
which affords protection against an accusation, which levels con- 
ditions, confounds characters, renders men’s virtues their sins, 
and rates them as dangerous ^ proportion as they have influence, 
though attuned in the noblest manner, and used for the best pur- 
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poses. Call such a one but an accessory to the Plot — let him be 
mouthed in the evidence of Oates or Dugdale — and the blindest 
diall foresee the issue of their trial** 

** Prophet of Evil I” said Julian, “ my father has a shield in- 
vulnerable to protect him. He is innocent.*’ 

"Let him plead his innocence at the bar of Heaven,” said the 
voice ; " it will serve him little where Scrog^ presides.” 

"S^l Z fear not,** said Julian, counterfeiting more confidence 
than he really possessed ; " my father’s cause will be pleaded 
before twelve Englishmen.” 

" Better before twelve wild beasts,” answered the Tnvirible, 
" than before Englishmen, influenced with party prejudice, pas- 
sion, and the epidemic terror of an imaginary danger. They are 
bold in guilt in proportion to tlie number amongst whom the 
crime is divided.” 

"Ill-omened speaker,” said Julian, "thine is indeed a voice 
fitted only to sound with the midnight bell, and the screech-owl. 
Yet speak awn. Tell me, if thou canst” — (he would have said 
of Alice Bridgenorth, but the word would not leave his tongue) 
— " Tell me,’’ he said, " if the noble house of Derby ’* 

" Let them keep their rock like the sea-fowl in the tempest ; 
and it .may so fall out,” answered the voice, "that their rock 
may be a we refuge. But there is blood on their ermine ; and 
revenge has dogged them for many a year, like a blood-hound 
that hath been mstanced in the morning chase, but may yet 
grapple the quarry ere the sun shall set. At present, however, 
Siey are safe. — Am I now to speak farther on your own affairs, 
which involve little short of your life and honour 1 or are there 
yet any whose interests you prefer to your own ?’* 

"There is,” said Julian, “one, from whom I was violently 
parted yesterday; if I knew but of her safety, I were little 
anxious for my own.” 

" One I” returned the voice, " only one from whom you were 
parted yesterday f ’ 

" But in patting from whom,” said Julian, " I felt separated 
from all happiness which the world can give me.” 

" You mean Alice Bridgenorth,” said the Invisible, with some 
bitterness of accent ; " but lier yon will never see more. Your 
own life and hers depend on your forgetting each other.” 

" I cannot pnrchaM my own life at tha^rice,” replied Julian. 

" Then dib in your obstinacy,” retumea the Invisible ; nor to' 
all the entreaties which he used was he able to obtain another word 
in the course of that remarkable night. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A sliort-hongh’d man, bat ftill of prid^. 

AhUitt Bahsat. 

The blood of Julian Peveril was so much fevered by tiie state 
in which his invisible visiter left him, that he was unable, for a 
length of time, to find repose. He swore to himself, that he 
would discover and expose the nocturnal demon which stole on 
liis hours of rest, only to add gall to bitterness, and to pour poison 
into those wounds which alieady smarted so severely. There 
was nothing which his power extended to, that, in his rage, he 
did not threaten. He propose4 a closer and a more rigorous sur* 
vey of his cell, so that ho might discover the mode by which his 
tormentor entered, were it as unnoticeable as an auger-hole. If 
his diligence should prove unavailing, he determined to inform 
tlie jailers, to whom it could not be indifferent to know, fiiat their 
prison was open to such intrusions. He proposed to himself, 
to discover from their looks, whether they were already privy to 
these visits ; and if so, to denounce tliem to the magistrates, to 
the judges, to the House of Commons, was the least that his re- 
sentment proposed. Sleep surprised his worn-out frame in tlie 
midst of his projects of discovery and vengeance, mid, as fre- 
quently happens, tlie h'glit of the ensuing day proved favourable 
to calmer resolutions. 

He now' reflected that he had no ground to consider the motives 
of his visiter as positively malevolent, although ho had afforded 
him little encouragement to hope for assistance on the points he 
had most at heart. Towards himself, there bad' been expressed 
a decided feeling, both of sympathy and interest; if through 
means of tliese he could acquire nis liberty, he might, when pos- 
sessed of freedom, turn it to the benefit of those for whom he was 
more interested than for his own welfare. ** I have behaved like 
a fool,” he said ; ** I ought to have temporized with this singular 
being, learned the motives of its interference, and availed myself 
of its succour, provided I could do so without any dislionourable 
conditions. It would have been always time enough to reject 
such when tliey shoul^^ve been pi'oposed to me.” 

* So saying, he was flying projects for regulating his inter* 
course with the stranger more prudently, in case their communi- 
cation should be renewed, when his meditations were interrupted 
by the peremptory summons of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, that "he 
would, in his turn, be pleased to perfonn those domestic duties of 
their common habitation, which the dwarf had yesterday taken 
upon himself. 

There was no resisting a request so reasonable, and Peveril 
accordingly rose and betook himself to the arrangement of their 
prismi; whm Sir Hudson, perched upon a stool front which his 
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legs did not by half way reach the ground, sat in a posture of 
elegant languor, twangling upon an old broken-winded guitar, and 
singing songs in Spanish, Moorish, and Lingua Franca, most 
detestably out of tune. He failed not, at the conclusion of each 
>ditty, to favour Julian with some account of wlut he had sung, 
either in the way of translation, or historical anecdote, or as the 
lay was connected with some peculiar part of his own eventful 
history, in the course of which the poor little man had chanced to 
have been taken by a Sallee rover, and carried captive into 
Morocco. 

This part of his hfe Hudson used to make the era of many 
strange adventures j and, if he could himself be believed, he had 
made wild work among the affections of the Emperor’s seraglio. 
But, although few were in a situation to cross-examine him on 
gallantries and intrigues of which ,the scene was so remote, the 
officers of the garrison of Tangier had a report current amongst 
them, that the only use to whieli tlie tyrannical Moors could con- 
vert a slave of such slender corporeal strength, was to employ 
him to lie a-bed all day and hatch turkey’s eggs. The least Elu- 
sion to this rumour used to drive him weit-nigh frantic, and the 
fatal termination of his duel with young Crofts, which began in 
wanton mirth, and ended in bloodshed, made men more coy than 
tliey had formerly been, of making the fiery little hero the subject 
of their raillery. 

While Peveril did the drudgery of the apartment, the dwarf 
remained much at his ease, carolling in the manner we have 
described : but when he beheld Julian attempting tlie task of the 
cook, Sir Geoffrey Pludson sprung from tlio stool on which he sat 
en Signor, at the risk of breaking both liLs guitar and his neck, 
exclaiming, “That he would rather prepare breakfast every' 
morning ^twixt this and the day of judgment, than eommit a 
task of such consequence to an inexperienced bungler like his 
co^anlon.’^ 

The young man gladly resigned his task to the splenetic little 
Knight, and only smiled at his resentment when he added, that, 
to be but a mortal of middle stature, Julian was as stupid as a 
giant. Leaving the dwarf to prepare the meal after his own 
pleasure, Peveril employed himself in measuring the room with 
his eyes on every side, and in endeavouring to discover some 
private entrance, such as might admit hh midnight visitant, and 
perhaps could be employed in case of nW for effecting his own 
escape. The floor next engaged a scrutiny equally minute, but 
more successful. 

Close by his owit^ pallet, and dropped in such a manner that he 
most have sceu'^it sooner but for the hurry with which he obeyed 
the summons of the impatient dwarf, lay a slip of paper, sealed, 
and directed with the initiakletters J. P., which seemed to ascertain 
that it vfas addressed to himself. He took tlte opportunity of 
opening it while tiie soup was in the very moment of projection, 
and the full attention his companion was oeoupied by what he. 
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in common with wiser and taller men, considered as one of tlie 
principal occupations of life ; so that, without incurring his 
observation, or awaking his curiosity, Julian had the opportunity 
to read as follows : — 

" Rash and infatuated as you are, there is one who would forfeit 
much to stand betwixt you and your fate. You are to-morrow 
to be removed to the Tower, where your life cannot be assured 
for a single day ; for, during the few hours you have been in 
London, } ou have provoked a resentment which is not easily slaked. 
There is but one chance for you, — renounce A. B. — think no 
more of her. If tliat be impossible, tliink of her but as one whom 
you can never see again. If your heart can resolve to give up 
an attaclinieut which it should never have entertained, and which 
it would be madness to cherish longer, make your acquiescence 
in this condition known by putting on your hat a white band, or 
white feather, or knot of ribbon of the same colour, whichever 
you may most easily come by. A boat will, in that case, run, as 
if by accident, on board of ^at which is to convey you to the 
Tower. Do you in the confusion jump overboard, and swim to 
the Soiithwai'k side of the Thames. Friends will attend tliere to 
secure your escape, and you will find yourself with one who will 
rather lose cliai’acter and life, than that a hair of your head 
should fall to the ground ; but who, if you reject the warning, 
can only think of you as of the fool who perishes in his folly. May 
Heaven guide you to a sound judgment of your condition 1 
prays one who would be your mend, if you pleased, 

** Unknown.” 

Tlie Tower ! — it was a word of terror, even more so than a 
civil prison ; for how many passages to death did that dark struc- 
ture present I The severe executions which it hnd witnessed in 
preceding reigns, were not perhaps more numerous than the secret 
murders which had taken place writhin its walls ; yet Peveril did 
not a moment hesitate on ^e part which he had to perform. " I 
will share my father’s fate,” he said ; I thought but of him 
whoa they brought me hither ; 1 will think of notiiing else when 
tlioy convey me to yonder still more dreadful place of confinement ; 
it is his, and it is but meet that it should be his son’s. — And thon, 
Alice Bridgenorth, the day that I renounce tliee, may I be held 
alike a traitor and a dastard 1 — Go, false adviser, and share the 
late of seducers and heretical teachers 2” 

He could not help uttering this last expression aloud, as he 
threw tlie billet into the fire, with a vehemence which made the 
dwarf start with surprise. ** What say you of burning heretics, 
young man I” ha exclaimed ; ** by my faith, your z&u must be 
warmer than mine, if you talk on such a subject when the here> 
tics are the prevailing number. May 1 measure six feet without 
ray shoes, but the heretics would have the best of it if we came to 
that work. Beware of such words.” 
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** Too late to beware of words spoken and heard/’ said the tom* 
ke^y whOy opening the door with unusual |nrecautions to avoid 
n<»8ey had stolen unperceived into the room ; " howevery Master 
Peveril has behaved like a gentleman, and I am no tale>bearer, 
^ on condition he will consider I have had trouble in his matters.” 

Julian had no alternative but to take the fellow’s hint and acU 
minster a bribe, with which Master Clink was so well satisfied, 
tiiat he earidaimed, " It went to his heart to take leave of such a 
kind*natured gentleman, and that he could have turned the key 
on him for twenty years with pleasure. But the best friends 
must part.” 

1 am to be removed, then t” said Julian. 

** Ay, truly, master, the warrant is come from the Council.” 

“ To convey me to tlie Tower.” 

“ Whew !” exclaimed the officer of the law — “ who the devil 
told you that I But since you do know it, there is no harm to say 
ay. So make yourself ready to move immediately ; and first, 
hold out your dew-beaters till I take off the darbies.” 

** Is that usual said Peveril, stretching out his feet as tho 
fellow directed, while his fetters were unlocked. 

“ Why, ay, master, these fetters belong to the keeper ; they 
are not a-going to send them to the Lieutenant, I trow. No no, 
the warders must bring their own gear with them ; they get none 
kere, 1 promise them. Nevertheless, if your honour hath a fancy 
to go in fetters, as thinking it may move compasdon of your 
case ” 

** 1 have no intention to make my case seem worse than it is,” 
said Julian ; whilst at the same time it crossed hU mind that his 
anonymous correspondent must be well acquainted both with his 
own personal habits, since the letter proposed a plan of escape 
which could only be executed by a bold swimmc:.', and with the 
fashions of tiie {Mrison, since it was foresemi that he would not be 
ironed ovhis passage to the Tower. The turnkey’s next i^eech 
made him carry conjecture still fartiier. 

" There is nothing in life I would not do for so brave a guesl^” 
said Clink ; " I would nab one of my wife’s ribbons for you, if 
your honour had the fancy to mount the white flag in your 
beavmr.” 

**To what good purpose !” said Jffltan, shortly connecting, as 
was natural, the man% proposed civility with the advice {pven 
and the signal prescribed in the letter. 

^Nay, to no ^od purpose I know of,” said the turnkey; 
**only it is the fewion to seem white and harmless— a sort of 
token of not-gidltiness, as I may say, which folks desire to shew 
the wcadd whether they be teuly guilty or not ; but I cannot say 
that gmltiness ‘or not^guiltineas argufies much, saving they be 
words in the vardich” 


nite natdu^y, and without aay double meaning, " strange that 
b should apparently combine to realize the ]^an of escape, could 
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I but give my coiiaent to it ! And had I not better consent t 
Whoever does so much for me must wish me wdl, and a well- 
wisher would never enforce the unjust conditions on which I am 
retired to consent to my liberation.** 

But this misgiving of his resolution was but for a moment. 
He speedily recollected, that whoever aided him in escaping, 
must be necessarily exposed to great risk, and had a right to 
name the stipulation on which he was willing to incur it. He 
also recollected that falsehood is equally base, whether expressed 
in words or in dumb show ; and that he should lie as flatly by 
using the signal agreed upon in evidence of his renouncing 
Alice Bridgenorth, as he would in direct terms if he made such 
renunciation without the purpose of abiding by it. 

“If you would oblige me,** he said to the turnkey, “let me 
have a piece of black silk or crape for the purpose you mentitm.** 

“ Of crape,’* said the fellow j “ what should tiiat signify ! Why, 
the bien morts, who bing out to tour at you,* will thmk you a 
chimney-sweeper on Mavday.** 

“ It will shew my settled sorrow,*’ said Julian, “ as well as my 
determined resolution.** • 

“ As you will, sir,’* answered the fellow j “ I'll provide you 
with a black rag of some kind or other. So, now, let us be 
moving.’’ 

Julian intimated his readiness to attend him, and proceeded to 
bid farewell to his late companion, the stout Geoffrey Hudson. The 
parting was not without emotion on both sides, more particularly 
on that of the poor little man, who had taken a particular liking 
to the companion of whom he was now about to be deprived. 
“ Fare ye well,” he said, “ my young friend,” taking Julian’s hand 
in both his own uplifted palms, in which action he somewhat 
resembled the attitude of a sailor pulling a rope overhead, — 
“ Many in my situation would think himself wronged, as a solder 
and servant of the king’s chamber, in seeing you removed to a 
more honourable prison than that which I am limited unto. But, 
I thank God, I grudge you not the Tower, nor the rocks of Scilly, 
nor even Carisbrooke Castle, though the latter was graced wim 
the captivity of my blessed and martyred master. Gh) where you 
will, I wi^ you all the distinction of an honourable prison-house, 
and a safe and speedy deliverance in God’s own time. For my- 
self, my race is near a close, and that because I fall a martyr to 
the over-tenderness of my own heart. There is a circumstance, 
good Master Julian Peveril, which should have been yQur% had 
Providence permitted our farther intimacy, but it fits not the pcs- 
sent hour. Go, then, my friend, and bear witness in life uA 
death, that Geoflbey Hudson scorns the insults and perseoutioitt 
of fortune, as he would despise, and has often despised, the mis- 
chievous pranks of an overgrown schoolboy.** 

So saymg, he turned away, and hid fau fece with hb little 


* The amart girla, who turn out to look at you. 
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handkerchief, while Julian felt towards him that tra|p-comic sen« 
sation which makes us pity the object which excites it, not the 
less that we are somewhat inclined to laugh amid our sympathy. 
The jailer made him a signal, wliich Pevenl obeyed, leaving the 
dwarf to disconsolate solitude. 

As Julian followed the keeper through the various windings of 
this penal labyrinth, the man observed, that he was a rum 
fellow, that little Sir Geoffrey, and, for gallantry, a perfect Ck)ck 
of Bantam, for as old as he was. There was a certain gay 
wench,” he saiil, ^^that had hooked him ; but what she could 
make of him, save she carried him to Sinithfield, and took money 
for him, as for a motion of puppets, it was,” he said, ‘‘ hard to 
gather.” 

Encouraged by this opening, Julian asked if his attendant knew 
why his prison was changed. ** To teach you to become a King’s 
post without commission,” answered the fellow. 

He stopped in his tattle as they approached that formidable 
central point, in wliich lay couched on his leathern elbow-chair 
the fat commander of the fortress, stationed apparently for ever 
in the midst of his citadel, as the huge Boa is sometimes said to 
lie stretched as a guard upon the subterranean treasures of 
Eastern Rajahs. This overgrown man of authority eyed Julian 
wistfully and sullenly, as the miser the guinea which he must part 
with, or the hungry mastiff the food which is carried to another 
kennel. He growled to himself as he turned the leaves of his 
ominous register, in order to make the necessary entry respecting 
the removal of his prisoner. “ To the Tower — to the Tower — 
ay, ay, all must to the Tower — that ’s the fashion of it — free 
Britons to a military prison, as if we had neither holts nor chains 
here ! — I hope Parliament will have it up, this Towering work, 
that *s all. — Well, the youngster will take no good by too change, 
and that is one comfort.” 

Haviffg finished at once his ofiieial act of registration, and his 
soliloquy, he made a signal to his assistants to remove Julian, who 
was led along toe same stem passages which he had traversed 
upon his entrance, to the gate of the prison, whence a coach, 
escorted by two officers of justice, conveyed him to toe water-side. 

A boat here waited him, with four warders of the Tower, to 
whose Custody he was fondly resigned by his late attendants. 
Clink, however, the turnkey, with whom lie was more especiallv 
acquainted, did not take leave of him without furnishing him wim 
^ piece of black crape which he requested. Peveril fixed it ou 
his hat amid the whispers of his new guardians. ** The ^utle- 
tnan is in a hurry to go into mourning,” said one ; " mayhap he 
had. hettem wait till he has cause.” 

'^P^diapB others may wear mourning for him, ere he can 
mourn for any one,” answered another of these functionaries. 

Yet, notwitostauding the tenor of these wliispers, their beha< 
vioor to their prisoner was more respectful than he had experienced 
from his former keepers, and might be termed a sullen civility. 
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Tht' ordinary officers of the law were in general rude, as having 
to do with felons of every description ; whereas these men were 
only employed with persons accused of state crimes — men who 
were from birth and circumstances usually entitled to expect, and 
able to reward, decent usage. 

The change of keepers passed unnoticed by Julian, as did the 
gay and busy scene presented by the broad and beautiful river on 
which he was now lanched. A hundred boats shot past them, 
bearing parties intent on business, or on pleasure, tfulian only 
1 iewed them with the stem hope, that whoever had endeavoured 
to bribe him from his fidelity by the hoM of freedom, might see. 
from the colour of the badge which he had assumed, how deter* 
mined he was to resist tlie temptation presented to him. 

It was about high water, and a stout wherry came up the river, 
with sail and oar, so directly upon that in which Julian was 
embarked, that it seemed as if likely to run her aboard. “ Get 
^ our carabines ready,” cried the principal warder to his assistants. 
“ What the devil can these scoundrels mean I ” 

But the crew in the other boat seemed to have perceived their 
error, for they suddenly altered tlicir course, and struck olf into 
the middle stream, while a torrent of mutual abuse was exchanged 
betwixt them and the boat wltose course they had threatened to 
impede. 

‘^The Unknown has kept his faith,” said Julian to himself; 
“ I too have kept, mine,” 

It even seemed to him, as the boats neared each other, that he 
heard, fi*oin the other wherry, something like a stifled scream or 
groan ; and when tho momentary bustle was over, he asked tlie 
warder who sat next him, what boat that was. 

" Mcn-of-war’s-racn, on a frolic, I suppose,” answered the 
warder. “ I know no one else would be so impudent as run foul 
of the King’s boat ; for 1 am sure the fellow put tlie helm up on 
purpose. But mayhap you, sir, know more of the matter tlian 
1 do.” 

Tliis insinuation effectually prevented Julian from putting 
farther questions, and he remained silent until the boat came 
under the dusky bastions of the Tower. The tide carried them 
up under a dark and lowering ax'd!, closed at the upper end by 
the well-known Traitor’s gate,* formed like a wicket of huge 
intersecting bars of wood, through which might be seen a dim and 
Imperfect view of soldiers and warders upon duty, and of 
steep ascending causeway which leads up from the nver into the 
interior of the fortress. By this gate, — and it is the well-knowfn 
circumstance which assigned its name, — those accused of state 
crimes w'ere usually committed to the Tower. The Thames 
afforded a secret and silent mode of conveyance for transporting 
thither such whose fallen fortunes might move the commiseration, 
or whose populmr qualities might excite the sympatliy, oi the 


• See Fortune* of Nigel, Note Y. 
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]mbfic ; and even where no cause for especial secrecy existed, the 
peace of the city was undisturbed by the tumult attending the 
passage of the prisoner and his guards through tiie most fre< 
qnented streets. 

Yet this custom, however recommended by state policy, must 
have often struck chill upon the heart of the crimimJ, who thus, 
stolen, as it were, out of society, reached the place of his confine- 
ment, without encountering even one glance of compassion on the 
road ; and as, from under tibe dnsky arch, he landed on those 
flinty steps, worn by many a footstep anxious as his own, against 
whi^ the tide lapped fitfully with small successive waves, and 
thence looked forward to the steep ascent into a Gothic state- 
prison, and backward to such part of the river as the low-brow’d 
vault suffered to become viuble, he must often have felt that he 
was leaving day-light, hope, and life itself, behind him. 

While the warder’s challenge was made and answered, Peveril 
endeavoured to obtain information from his conductors where he 
was likely to be confined ; but the answer was brief and general 
— “Where the Lieutenant should direct.” 

“ Could he not be permitted to shdre the imprisonment of his 
father. Sir Geoffrey Peveril !” He forgot not, on this occasion, 
to add the surname of liis house. 

The warder, an old man of respectable appearance, stared, as 
if at the extravagance of the demand, and said bluntly, “ It is 
impossible.” , 

“ At least,” said Peveril, “ shew me where my father is con- 
fined, that I may look upon the walls which separate us.” 

“ Young gentleman,” said file senior warder, shaking his gray 
bead, “ 1 am sorry for you ; but asking questions will do you no 
service. In this place we know nothing of fathers and sons.” 

Yet chance seemed, in a few minutes afterwards, to offer 
Peveril that satisfaction whidi the rigour of his keepers were dis- 
posed td dmiy to him. As he was conveyed up the steep passage 
which leads under what is called the Wakefield Tower, a female 
voice, in a tone wherdn grief and joy were indescribably mixed, 
exclaimed, “ hly son ! —My dear son I” 

Even tibose who guarded Julian seemed softened by a tone of 
sndi acute feeling. They slackened their pace. They almost 
paused to permit him to look up towards the casement from which 
the sounds of maternal agony proceeded ; but the aperture wos 
sn narrow, and so closely grated, that notUng was visible save^ 
white femate hand, which grasped one of those rusty bamcadoes, 
ae if for suppmrting the person within, while another streamed a 
whiip' btadkerchim, and then let it falL The casemmit was 
inirtalidfy deserted. 

^ iS^ve it me^” nMd Julian to the officer who lifted the handker- 
tihief } “it is perhaps a mother’s last gift” 

old warder lifted the napkin, ai»l looked at it with the 
jealous minuteness of one who is accustomed to detect secret 
corres{W>^denoe in tb» most trifling sets (ff intercourse. 
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“ There may be writing on it with invisible ink,” said one of 
his comrades. 

“ It is wetted, but I think it is only with tears,” answered the 
senior. I cannot keep it from the poor young gentleman.” 

" Ah, Master Coleby,” said his comrade, in a gentie tone of 
reproach, ” you would liavo been wearing a better coat than a 
yeoman’s to-day, had it not been for your tender heart.” 

" It signifies httle,” said old Coleby, “ while my heart is true to 
my King, what I feel in dischax^ng my duty, or what coat keeps 
my old bosom from tlie cold weather.” 

Peveril, meanwhile, folded in his breast the token of his mother’s 
affection which chance bad favoured him with ; and when placed 
in the small and solitary chamber which he was told to consider 
as his own during his residence in the Tower, he was soothed even 
to weeping by this trifling circumstance, which he could not help 
considering as an omen, that his unfortunate house was not 
entirely deserted by Providence. 

But the thoughts and occurrences of a prison are too uniform 
for a narrative, and we must now convey our readers into a more 
bustling scene. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Henceforth 'tig done — Fortune and I are frienda { 

And 1 mugt live, for Buckingbam commonde. 

Pops. 

Tun spacious mansion of the Duke of Buckingham, with the 
demesne belonging to it, originally bore the name of York 
House, and occupied a large portion of the ground adjacent to the 
Savoy. 

This had been laid out by the munificence of his father, the 
favourite of Charles the First, in a most splendid manner, so as 
almost to rival Whitehall itself. But during the increasing rttge for 
building new streets, and the creating of almost an additional town, 
in order to connect London and Westminster, this ground had 
become of very great value; and the second Duke of Buckingham, 
who was at once fond of scheming, and needy of money, had 
agreed to a plan laid before him by some adventurous architect, 
for converting the extensive grounds around his palace into those 
streets, lanes, and eourts, wMch still perpetuate his name and 
titles ; though those who live in Buckingham Street, Duke Street, 
Villiers’ Street, or in Of-alley, (for even that connecting partide 
is locally commemorated,) probably think seldom of the memory 
of the witty, eccentric, and licentious Gleotge Yilliers, Duke of 
Buckingham, vhose tities are preserved in the names of their 
residence and its neighbourhood. 

This bnildin^plan the Duke had entered upon with all the 
eagenmss whiw he usually attached to novelty. His gardena 
were destroyed — fait pavilions leveled—- his splendid stablee 
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'^demolished — the whole pomp of his suburbau demesne laid 
waste, cumbered witli ruins, and intersected with the foundations 
of new buildings and cellars, and the process of levelling different 
lines for tlie intended streets. But the undertaking, although it 
proved afterwards both lucrative and successful, met with a 
check at the outset, partly from want of the necessary funds, 
partly from tlie impatient and mercurial temper of the Duke, 
which soon carried him off in pursuit of some more new object. 
So that, thougli much was demolished, very little, in comparison, 
was reared up in the stead, and nothing was completed. The 
principal part of the ducal mansion still remained uninjured ; but 
the demesne in which it stood bore a strange analogy to the 
irregular mind of its noble owner. Here stood a beautiful group 
of exotic trees and shrubs, the remnant of the garden, amid 
yawning common-sewers and heaps of rubbish. In one place an 
old tower threatened to fall upon tlie spectator ; and in another, 
he ran the risk of being swallowed up by a modern vault. 
Grandeur of conception could be discovered in the undertaking, 
but was almost every where marred by poverty or negligence of 
execution. In short, the whole place was the true emblem of an 
understanding and talents run to waste, and become more 
dangerous than advantageous to society, by the want of steady 
principle, and the improvidence of the possessor. 

There were men who took a different view of the Duke’s pur- 
pose in permitting his mansion to be thus surrounded, and his 
demesne occupied by modern buildings which were incomplete, 
and ancient which were but half demolished. They alleged, that, 
engaged as he was in so many mysteries of love and of politics, 
and naviug the character of the must daring and dangerous 
intriguer of his time, his Grace found it convenient to surround 
himself with this ruinous arena, into which officers of justice 
could not penetrate without some difficulty and liazurd ; and which 
might *afibrd, upon occasion, a safe and secret shelter for such 
tools as were fit for desperate enterprises, and a private and 
unobserved mode of access to tliose whom he might have any 
special reason for receiving in secret. 

Leaving Peveril in the Tower, we most once more convey onr 
readers to the Levee of the Duke, who, on the morning of Julian’s 
transference to that fortress, thus addressed his minister-in-chief, 
and principal, attendant : — have been so pleased with your 
conduct in this matter, Jerningham, that if Old Nick were to arise 
in ^ur presence, and offer me his best imp as a familiar in tiiy 
Toont) 1 would hold it hut a poor compliment.” 

^Xlegion of imps,” said Jerningham bowing, " could not have 
more busy than 1 in your Grace’s service ; but if your Grace 
wiU pennit ipe to say so, your whole plan was well-nigh marred 
by your not returning home till last night or rather (his morning.” 

And why, I pray you, sage Master Jerningham,” said his 
** idiould 1 have returned home an instant sooner than my 
pleittore and convenience served ! ” 
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« Nay, my Lord Duke,” replied the attendant, « I know not ; 
only, when you sent us word by Empson, in Chifiinch’s apartment, 
to command us to make sure of the girl at any rate, and at all 
risks, you said you w'ould be here so soon as you could get freed 
of the King.” 

" Freed of the King, you rascal I What sort of phrase is 
that 1” demanded the Duke. 

It was Empson who used it^ my lord, as coming from your 
Grace.” 

“ There is much very fit for my Grace to say, that misbecomes 
such mouths as Empson’s or yours to repeat,” answered the Duke, 
haughtily, but instantly resumed his tone of familiarity, for his 
humour was as capricious as his pursuits. "But I know what 
thou wouldst have ; first, your wisdom would know what became 
of me since tliou hadst my commands at Chiffinch’s ; and next, 
your valour would fain sound another flourish of trumpets on 
thine own most artificial retreat, leaving thy comrade in the Iiands 
of the Philistines.” 

" May it please your Grace,” said Jemingham, " I did but 
retreat for tlie preservation of the baggage.” 

" What 1 do you play at crambo with me i ” said the Duke. 
" T would have you kuow that the common parish fool should be 
whipt, were he to attempt to pass pun or quodlibet as a genuine 
jest, even amongst ticket-porters and hackney chairmen.’” 

" And yet I have heard your Grace indulge in the yea de mot$/* 
answered the attendant. 

"Sirrah Jemingham,” answered the patron, "discard thy 
memory, or keep it under correction, else it will ^mper thy rise 
in the world. Thou mayst pexchance have seen me also have a 
fancy to play at trap ball, or to kiss a serving-wench, or to mzzle 
ale and eat toasted cheese in a porterly whimsy ; but is it fitting 
thou shouldst remember such follies f No more on’t. — Hark 
you ; how camo the long lubberly fool, Jenkins, being a master of 
the noble science of defence, to suffer himself to be run through 
the body so simply by a rustic swain like this same Peveril ?” 

" Please your Grace, this same Corydon is no such novice. I 
saw the onset ; and, except in one hand, I never saw a sword 
managed with such life, ^ce, aud facility.” 

" Ay, indeed f ” said the Duke, taking his own sheathed rapier 
in his hand, " I could not have tlioumt that. I am somewhat 
rdsted, and We need of breathing. Peveril is a name of note. 
As well go to the Bams-elms, or behind Montagu-House, with 
him as with another. His father a rumoured plotter, too. The 
public would have noted it in me as becoming a zealous Protes- 
tant. Needful 1 do something to maintain my good na^ in the 
city, to atone for non-attendance on prayer and preaching. But 
your Laertes is fast in the Fleet ; uid I suppose his blundering 
blockh W of an antagonist is dead or dying.” 

" Recovering, my lord, on the control implied Jenungham ; 

“ tlie blade fortunately avoided his vitalsi” 

VOL. .\v. 2 B 
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D— n his vitals !” answered the Duke. " Tell him to post- 
pone his recovery, or I will put him to death in earnest.’* 

** I will caution his surgeon,” said Jerningham, which will 
answer equally well.” 

Do so ; and tell him ho had better be on his own deathbed as 
cure bis patient till I send him notice. — That young fellow must 
be let loose ag^in at no rate.” 

“ There is little danger,” said the attendant. “ 1 hear some of 
tlie witnesses have got their net flung over him on account of 
some matters down in the north ; and that he is to be translated 
to the Tower for that, and for some letters of the Countess of 
Derby, as rumour goes.” 

** To the Tower let him go, and TOt out as he can,” replied the 
Duke ; ** and when you hear he is fast there, let the fencing fellow 
recover as fast as the syrgeon and he can mutually settle it” 

The Duke, having said this, took two or tlirec turns in the 
apwtment, and appeared to be in deep thought. His attendant 
waited the issue of his meditations with patience, being well aware 
that such moods, during which his mind was strongly directed in 
one point, were never of so long duration with his patron as to 
prove a severe burden to his own patience. 

Accordingly, after the silence of seven or eight minutes, the 
Duke broke through it, taking from the toilette a large silk purse, 
which seemed full of gold. “ Jerningham,” he said, ** thou art a 
faithful fellow, and it would be sin not to cherish thee. I beat 
the King at Mail on his bold defiance. The honour is enough for 
me } and thou, my boy, shalt have the winnings.” 

Jerningham pocketed the purse with due acknowledgments. 

“ Jerningham,” his Grace continued, “ I know you blame me 
for changing my plans too often ; and on my soul I have heard 
you so learned on the subject, that 1 have become of your opinion, 
and have been vexed at myself for two or three hours together, 
for not sticking as constantiy to one object, as doubtless 1 shall, 
when age (touching his forehead) shall make this same weather- 
cock too rusty to turn with the changing breeze. But as yet, while 
I have spirit and action, let it whirl like the vane at me mast- 
head, which teaches the pilot how to steer his course ; and when 
I shift mine, think I am bound to follow fortune and not to con- 
trol her.” 

“ I can understand nothing from all this, please your Graces” 
replied Jerningham, ** save that you liave been pleased to change 
some purposed measures, and tliink that you have profited by 
doihe so.” 

** YoUgShall judge yourself,” replied the Duke. I have seen 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. — You start. It is true, by Heaven i 
I have seen her, and from sworn enemies we have become sworn 
finends. The treaty between such high and mighty powers had 
some weighty articles ; besides, I had a French negotiator to deal 
witii ;„so tliat you will allow a few hours* absence was but a 
neceswi^ inter^ to midce up our matters of diplomacy.** 
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** Your Grace astonishes me,” said Jerningharo. Christian’s 
plan of supplanting the great lady is then entirely abandoned ? 
1 thought you had but desired to have the fair successor here, in 
order to carry it on under your own management.” 

" I forget what I meant at the time,” said the Duke ; “ unless 
tliat I was resolved she should not jilt me as she did the good- 
natured man of royalty ; and so I am still determined, since you 
put me in mind of the fair Dowsabelle. But I had a contrite 
note from the Duchess while we were at the Mall. I went to see 
her, and found her a perfect Niobe. — On my soul, in spite of 
red eyes and swelled matures, and dishevelled hair, thero are, 
after all, Jerningliam, some women, who do, as the poets say, look 
lovely in affliction. Out came the caxise ; and with such humility, 
such penitence, such throwing herself on my mercy, (she the 
proudest devil, too, in the whole Court,) that T must have had 
heart of steel to resist it all. In short, Chiffinch in a drunken fit 
had played the babbler, and let young Saville into our intrigue. 
Seville plays the rogue, and informs the Duchess by a messenger, 
who luckily came a little late into tlie market. She learned, too, 
being a very devil for intelligence, that tliere had been some jarring 
between the master and me about this new Phillis ; and that 1 
was most likely to catch the bird, — as any one may see who looks 
on us both. It must have been Empson who fluted all this into 
her Grace’s ear ; and thinking she saw how her ladyship and 1 
could hunt in couples, she entreats me to break Christian’s 
scheme, and keep the wench out of the King’s sight, especially if 
she were such a rare piece of perfection as fame has reported her.” 

And your Grace has promised her your hand to uphold the 
influence which you have so often thr^tened to ruin ?” said 
Jerningham. 

" Ay, Jerningham ; my turn was as much served when she 
seemed to own herself in my power, and cry me mercy. — And 
observe, it is all one to me by which ladder I climb into the 
King's cabinet. That of Portsmouth is ready fixed — better 
ascend by it than fling it down to put up ano^er — I hate all 
unnecessary trouble.” 

"And Christian ?” said Jerningham. 

** May go to the devil for a self-conceited ass. One nleasure of 
this twist of intrigue is, to revenge me of that villain, who thought 
himself so essential, that, by Heaven ! he forced himself on my 
privacy, and lectured me Uke a schoolboy. Hang the cold-blooded 
h;^pocritical vermin 1 If he mutters, I will have his nose slit ak 
wide as Coventry’s.* — Hark ye, is the Colonel come ?” 

** I expect him every mcMUent^ your Grace.” 

" Send him up when he arrives,” said tiie Duke “ Why 

do you stand looking at me I What would you have !” 

* The ill men of Sir John Coventi^ by some of the Life Ouardsmen, in 
revenge of aomeUilng said in Parliament coneeming the King’s theatrical amoun. 
gave rise to what wae called Coventry’s Act, against cutting and maiming tlie 
verson. 
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"Your Grace’s direction respecting the yonng lady,” said 
Jemingham. 

" Odd zooks,” said the Duke, “ I had totally forgotten her. — 
Is she very tearful ? — Exceedingly afflicted ? ” 

" She does not take on so violently as I have seen some do,” 
said Jemingham ; " but for a strong, firm, concentrated indigna- 
tion, 1 have seen none to match her.” 

Well, wo will permit her to cool. I will not face the affliction 
of a second fair one immediately. I am tired of snivelling, and 
swelled eyes, and blubbered cheeks, for some time ; and, more- 
over, must husband my powers of consolation. Begone, and send 
the Colonel.” 

" Will your Grace permit me one other question V* demanded 
his confidant. 

" Ask what thou wilt, Jemingham, and then be gone.” 

« Your GracsjB has determined to give up Christian,” said the 
attendant. " May I ask what becomes of the kingdom of Man 1” 

" Forgotten, as 1 have a Christian soul 1” said the Duke ; " as 
much forgotten as if I had never nourished that scheme of royal 
ambition. — D — n it, we must knit up the ravelled skean of that 
intrigue. — Yet it is but a miserable rock, not worth the trouble 
I have been bestowing on it ; and for a kingdom — it has a sound 
indeed ; but, in reality, I mi^ht as well stick a cock-chicken’s 
feather into my hat, and call It a plume. Besides, now 1 think 
upon it, it would scarce be honourable to sweep that petty royalty 
out of Derby’s possession. I won a thousand pieces of the young 
Earl when he was last here, and suffered him to hang about me 
at Court I question if the whole revenue of his kingdom is wortli 
twice as much. Easily I could win it of him, were ho here, with 
less trouble than it would cost me to carry os. these troublesome 
intriraes of Christian’s.” 

" If I may be permitted to say bo, please your Grace,” answered 
Jemingham, " altiiough your Grace is pwhaps somewhat liable 
to change your mind, no man in England can afford better reasons 
for doin^ so.” 

« I think so myself, Jemingham,” said the Duke ; " and it 
may be it is one reason for my changing. One likes to vindicate 
his own conduct, and to find out fine reasons for doing what one 
has a mind to. — And now, once again, begone. Or, hark ye — 
hark ye — I shall need some loose gold. You may leave |he 
purse 1 gave you ; and I will give you an order for as much, and 
two years’ interest, on old Jacob Doublefee.” 

" As your Grace pleases,” said Jemingham, his whole stock of 
complaii^ce scarcely able to conceal his mortification at ex- 
clnkging for a distant order, of a kind which of late had not been 
vei^ regularly honoured, sunny contents of the purse which 
had actually been in his pocket. Secretly but solemnly did he 
make a vow, that two years’ interest alone should not be the 
compensation for this involuntary exchange in tlie form of bis 
remuneration. 
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As the discontented dependant left the apartment, he met, at 
the head of the grand staircase, Christian himself, who, exercising 
the freedom of un ancient friend of the house, was making his 
way, unannounced, to the Duke’s dressing-apartment. Jeming- 
ham, conjecturing that his visit at tliis crisis would he any thing 
but well-timed, or well-taken, endeavoured to avert liis purpose, 
by asserting that the Duke was indisposed, and in his bed- 
chamber ; and tiiis he said so loud that his master might hear 
him, and, if he pleased, realize the apology which he offered in 
his name, by retreating into the bed-room as his last sanctuary, 
and drawing the bolt against intrusion. 

But, far from adopting a stratagem to which he had had 
recourse on former occasions, in order to avoid those who came 
upon him, though at an appointed hour, and upon business of 
importance, Buckingham called, in a loud voice, from his dressing- 
apartment, commanding his chamberlain instantly to introduce 
his good friend Master Christian, and censuring him for hesitating 
for an instant to do so. 

‘^Now,” thought Jerningham within himself, ‘^if Christian 
knew tlie Duke as well as I do, he would sooner stand the leap 
of a lion, like tlie London ’prentice bold, than venture on my 
master at this moment, who is even now in a hiunour nearly as 
dangerous as the animal.” 

He then ushered Christian into his master’s presence, taking 
care to post himself within ear-shot of the door. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Speak not of niceness, when there ’s chance of wreck,” 

The captain said, as ladies writhed their neck 
To see the dyinj; dolphin flap the deck : 

” If we go down, un us these gentry sup ; 

We dine upon them, if we haul them up. 

Wise men applaud us when we eat the eateis, 

As the devil laughs when keen folks cheat the cheaters.” 

The Sea Voyaffe. 

There was nothing in the Duke’s manner towards Christian 
which could have conveyed to that latter personage, experienced 
as he was in the worst possible ways of the world, Uiat Bucking- 
ham would, at tliat particular moment, rather have seen the 
, devil than himself ; unless it was that Buckingham’s reception of 
him, being rather extraordinarily courteous towards so old an 
acquaintance, might have excited some degree of suspicion. 

Having escaped with some difScuIty from the vague region of 
TOneral compliments, which bears the same relation to that of 
bosinesB that Milton informs us the Lwnho Poarum has to the 
sensible and material earth, Oirislaan asked his Glrace of Buck- 
ingham, with the same blunt plainness with which he usually 
veiled a very deep and artifidal character, whether he had lately 
seen Chiffinch or his helpmate i 
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Neither of them lately,” answered Buckingham. ** Have not 
you waited on them yourself? — I thought you would have been 
more anxious about the great scheme.” 

" 1 have called once and again,” said Christian, “ but 1 can 
gain no access to the wght of that important couple. I begin to 
be afraid they are paltering with me.” 

** Which, by the welkin and its stars, you would not be slow in 
avenging, Master Christian. I know your puritanical principles 
on tliat point well,” said the Duke. “ Revenge may be well said 
to be sweet, when so many grave and wise 'men are ready to ex- 
change for it ail ihe sugar-plums which pleasures offer to tlie poor 
sinful people of the world, besides the reversion of those which 
they talk of expecting in the way of pod obitJ’ 

“ You may jest, my lord,” said Christian, “ bat still ” 

“ But still you will be revenged on Chifhnch, and his little 
commodious companion. And yet the task may be difficult — ' 
Chiffinch has so many ways of obliging his master — his little 
woman is such a convenient pretty sort of a screen, and has such 
winning little ways of her own, that, in faith, in your case, I 
would not meddle with them. What is this refusing their door, 
man ? We all do it to our best friends now and then, as well as 
to duns and dull company.” 

If your Grace is in a humour of rambling thus wildly in your 
talk,” said Christian, “you know my old faculty of patience — 1 
can wait till it be your pleasure to talk more seriously.” 

“ Seriously 1” said Ins Grace — “ Wherefore not? — I only wait 
to know wliat your serious business may be.” 

“ In a word, my lord, from Chiffincli’s refusal to see me, and 
some vain calls which 1 have made at } our Grace’s mansion, 1 
am afraid either that our plan has miscarried, or that there is some 
intention to exclude me from the farther conduct of the matter.” 
Christian pronounced these words with considerable empliasis. 

** ThatP were folly, as well as treariiery,” returned the Duke, 
exclude from the spoil the very engineer who conducted 
the attack. But hark ye, Christian — I am sorry to tell had 
news without preparation; but ns you insist on knowing tlie 
worst, and are not ashamed to suspect your best friends, out it 
must come — Your niece left Cbiffinch’s house the morning 
before yesterday.” 

Cliristion staggered, as if he had received a severe blow ; and 
the blood ran to his face in such a current of passion, that the . 
Duke concluded he was struck with an apoplexy. But, exerting 
the extraordinary command which he could maintain under the 
most trying ciscumstances, he said, with a voice, tlio composure 
of which 1^ an unnatural contrast with the alteration of hia 
countenance, ** Am 1 to conclude, that in leaving the protection 
of the xtxff in which I placed her, the girl has found shelter under 
that nf your Grace ?” 

“ replied Buckingliam, gravely, " the supposition does my 
gallantry more credit tlian it deserves.” 
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“ Oh, my Lord Duke,” answered Christian, “ I am not one 
whom you can impose on by this species of courtly jargon. I 
know of what your Grace is capable; and that to gratify the 
caprice of a moment, you would not hesitate to disappoint 
even the schemes at winch you yourself have laboured most 
busily. — Suppose this jest played off. Take your laugh at 
those simple precautions by which I intended to protect your 
Grace’s interest, as well as tliat of others. Let us know the 
extent of your frolic, and consider how far its consequences can 
be repaired.” 

** On my word, Christian,” said the Duke, laughing, “ you are 
the most obliging of uncles and of guardians. Let your niece 
pass through as many adventures as Boccaccio’s bride of the 
King of Garba, you care not. Pure or soiled, she will still make 
the footstool of your fortune.” 

An Indian proverb says, that the dart of contempt will even 
pierce tlirough tlie shell of the toi'toise ; but this is more 
peculiarly the case when conscience tells the subject of the 
sarcasm that it is justly merited. Christian, stung with Bucking- 
ham’s reproach, at once assumed a haughty and threatening 
mien, totally inconsistent with that in which sufferance seemed 
to bo as much his badge as that of Shylock. You are a foul- 
moutlied and most unworthy lord,” he said ; and as such 1 will 
proclaim you, unless you make reparation for the injury you 
nave done me.” 

** And what,” said the Duke of Buckingham, “ shall I proclaim 
vou, that can give you the least title to notice from such as I am I 
What name shall 1 bestow on the little transaction which has 
given rise to such unexpected misunderstanding !” 

Christian was silent, extlter from rage or from mental con- 
viction. 

** Come, come, Christian,” said tlie Duke, smiling, " we know 
too much of each other to make a quarrel safe. Hate each other 
we may — circumvent each other — it is the way of Courts — but 
proclaim I — a fico for the phr^.” 

“ I used it not,” said Christian, " till your Grace drove roe to 
extremity. You know, my lord, 1 have fought both at home and 
abroad ; mid you should not rashly think that 1 will endure any 
indignity which blood can wipe away.” 

^‘On the contrary,” said tlie Duke, with the same civil and 
sneering manner, “ I can confidently assert, that the life of half 
a score of your friends would soem very light to you, Christian, if 
their existence interfered, 1 do not say with your character, as 
being a tiling of much less consequence, but with any advantage 
which their existence might intercept — Fie upon it, man, we 
have known each otiier long. I never thought you a coward ; and 
am only glad to eee 1 could strike a few sparkles of heat out of 
your cold and constant disposition. I wiU now, if you please, 
t^ you at once the fate of the young lady, in which I pray you 
to believe tliat I am truly interested.” 
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“ I hear you, my Lord Duke,” eaid Christian. " The cui*l of 
your upper-lip, and your eyebrow, does not escape me. Your 
Grace Imows the French proverb, * He laughs best who laughs 
last.* But T hear you.” 

** Thank Heaven you do,** said Buckingham ; " for your case 
requires haste, I promise you, and involves no laughing matter. 
Well then, hear a simple truth, on which it became me to 
offer any pled^ for what I assert to be such) I could pledge life, 
fortune, and honour. It was the morning before last, when 
meeting with t!ia King at Chiffinch’s unexpectedly — in fact I had 
looked in to fool an hour away, and to learn how your scheme 
advanced — 1 saw a singular scene. Your niece terrified little 
Chiffinch — (the hen Chiffinch,! mean) — bid the King defiance to 
his teeth, and walked out of the presence triumphantly, under the 
guardianship of a young fellow of little mark or likelihood, ex- 
cepting a tolerable personal presence, and the advantage of a most 
unconquerable impudence. Egad, 1 can hardly help laughing to 
think how the King and I were both baffled ; for 1 will not deny, 
that I had tried to trifle for a moment with the fair Indamora. 
But, egad, the young fellow swooped her off from under our noses, 
like my own Drawcansir clearing off the banquet from the two 
Kings of Brentford. There was a dignity in the gallant’s swag- 
gering retreat which I must try to teach Mohun * it will suit his 
part admirably.** 

** This is incomprehensible, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, 
who by this time Iiad recovered all his usual coolness ; you can- 
not expect me to believe this. Who dared be so bold as to carry 
off ray niece in such a manner, and from so august a presence ? 
And with whom, a stranger as be must have been, would she, 
wise and cautious as T know hor, have consented to depart in such 
a manner ! — My lord, I cannot believe this.” 

« One of your priests, my most devout Chiistian,** replied the 
Duke, ** would only answer. Die, infidel, in thine unbelief ; but T 
un only a poor worldling sinner, and [ will add what mite of 
infbrmatioa I can. The young fellow’s name, as I am given to 
understend, is Julian, son of Sir Geoffrey, whom men call Peveril 
of the Peak.” 

** Peveril of the Devil, who bath his cavern there 1” said Chris- 
tian, warmly ; **for 1 know that gallant, and believe him capable 
of any thing ^Id and deqierate. But how could he intrude him- 
sdf into the royal presence 1 EStber Hell aids him, or Heaven 
looks nearer into mortal dealings than 1 have yet believed. If so, 
may God forgive us, who deemed be thought not on us at all I” 

” i^Wien, moat ohristian Christian,” replied the Duke. ** I am 
glad to sen thou hast yet some touch of grace that leads thee to 
augitr ao. But Empson, the hen Chiffinch, and half a dozen more, 
saw the swain’s entrance and departure. Please examine these 
witaeasas with your own wisdom, if you think your time may not 


* Then a noted actor. 
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be better employed in tracing the fugitives. 1 believe he gained 
entrance as one of some dancing or masking party. Rowley, you 
know, is accessible to all who will come fo^ to make him sport. 
So in stole this termagant tearing gallant, like Samson among the 
Philistmes, to pull down our fine scheme about our ears.*’ 

** I believe you, my lord,” said Christian ; ‘‘ 1 cannot but be- 
lieve you ; and I fo^ive you, since it is your nature, for making 
sport of what is ruin and destruction. But which way did they 
take V’ 

“ To Derbyshire, I should presume, to seek her fathex’,*' said 
the Duke. “ She spoke of raing into the paternal protection, 
instead of yours, M^ter Cbnsfian. Something had chanced at 
Chifiinch’s, to give her cause to suspect that you had not altoge- 
ther provided for his daughter in me manner which her fixther 
was likely to approve of.” 

“ Now, Heaven be praised,** said Christian, “ she knows not 
her fatlier is come to London I and they must be gone down either 
to Martindale Castle, or to Moultrassie Hall ; in either case they 
are in my power — I must follow them close. I will return 
instantly to Derbyshire — I am undone if she meet her fathei* 
until tliese errors are amended. Adieu, my lord. I forgive the 
part which I fear your Grace must have had in baulking our 
enterprise — it is no time for mutual reproaches.” 

“ You speak truth, Master Christian,’* said the Duke, " and I 
wish you ^ success. Can I help you with men, or horses, or 
money 1” 

** I thank your Grace,” said Christian, and hastily left the 
apartment. 

The Duke watched his descending footsteps on the staircase, 
mxtil they could be heard no longer, and men exclaimed to Jer- 
ningham, who entered, “ Victoria ! mctoria / mapna est •ccriAa* et 
prcBvalebit ! — Had 1 told the villain a word of a lie, he is so 
familiar with all toe regions of falsehood — his whole life has been 
such an absolute imposture, that 1 bad stood detected in an 
instant ; but 1 told him trutli, and that was the only means of 
deceiving him. Victoria ! my dear Jemingham, I am prouder 
of cheating Christian, than I sliould have been of circumventing 
a minister of state.” 

“ Your Grace holds his wisdom very high,” said the attendant. 

” His cunning, at least, I do, which, in (^urt affairs, often takes 
fixe weather-gage of wisdom, — as in Yarmouth Roads a herrii^ 
buss will baffle a frigate. He shall not return to London if I ctmt' 
help it, until all these intrigues are over.” 

As his Grace spoke, me Colonel, after whom be had repeatedly 
made inquiry, was announced by a gentleman of his household. 

** He met not Christian, did he !” said the Duke hastily. 

“ No, my lord,” returned tlie domestic, “ tlie Colonel came by 
the old garden staircase.** 

“ I judged as much,” replied the Duke ; " ’tis an owl that will 
not take wing in daylight, when more is a micket left to skulk 
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under. Hero he comes from threading lone, vault, and ruinous 
alloy, very near as ominous a creature as the fowl of ill augury 
which he resembles.” 

The Colonel) to whom no other appellation seemed to be given, 
than that which belonged to his military station, now entered the 
apartment. He was tall, strongly built, and past the middle period 
of life, ^nd his countenance, but for the heavy cloud which dwelt 
upon it, might have been pronounced a handsome one. While the 
Duke spoke to him, either from humility or some other cause, his 
large serious was cast down upon the ground ; but he raised 
it when he answered, with a keen look of earnest observation. 
His dress was very plain, and more allied to that of the Puritans 
than of the Cavaliers of the time ; a shadowy black hat, like the 
Spanish sombrero ; a large black mantle or cloak, and a long 
rapier, gave him something the air of a Castilione, to which his 
gravity and stiffness of demeanour added considerable strength. 

Well, Colonel,” said the Duke, “ we have been long strangers 
— how have matters gone with you I” 

“ As with otlier men of action in quiet times,” answered the 
Colonel, or as a good war-caper * that lies high and dry in a 
muddy creek, till seams and planks are rent and riven.” 

“ Well, Colonel,” said the Duke, “ I have used your valour 
before now, and I may again ; so that I shall speedily see that the 
vessel is careened, and undergoes a thorough repair.” 

“ I conjecture, then,” said the Colonel, ‘‘tliat your Grace has 
some voyage m hand !” 

" No, but there is one which I want to interrupt,” replied the 
Duke. 

’Tis but another stave of the same tunc. — Well, my lord, I 
listen,” answered the stranger. 

« Nay,” said the Duke, “ it is but a trifling matter after ail. — 
You know Ned Christian 1” 

“ Ay* surely, my lord,” replied the Colonel, ** we have been 
long known to each other.” 

He is about to go down to Derbyshire to seek a certain niece 
of his, whom he will scarcely find there. Now, I trust to wur 
tried friendship to interrupt his return to London. Go with him, 
or meet him, cajole him, or assail him, or do what tliou wilt with 
him — only keep him from London for a fortnight at least, and 
then I care little how soon he comes.” 

** For by that time, I suppose,” replied the Colonel, " any ouq 
may find the wench that thinks her worth tiie looking for.” 

" Thou ma^t think her worth Uie looking for thyself. Colonel,”, 
rejoined tiie Duke ; ** I promise you she hatli many a thousand' 
stitched tonher petticoat ; such a wife would save thee from skel- 
dering on the public.” > 

lord, I sell my blood and my sword, but not my honour,” 
anarwered the man sullenly ; " if I marry, my bed may be a poor, 
but it shall be an honest one.” 

♦ A privateer. 
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« Then thy wife will be tlie only honest matter in thy posses> 
sion, Colonel — at least since 1 have known 3 'ou,” replied the 
Duke. 

" Why, truly, your Grace may speak your pleasure on that 
point. It is chiefly your business which I have done of late; and 
if it were less strictly honest than J could have wished, the em> 
ployer was to blame as well as the agent. But for marrying a 
cast'oiF mistress, the man (saving your Grace, to whom I am 
bound) lives not who dai'es propose it to me.” 

The Duke laughed loudly. ** Why, tliis is mine Ancient Pis* 
tol’s vein,” he replied. 

— — " Shall I Sir Pandanis of Troy become, 

And by my side weai steel then Lucifer take all 

“ My breeding is too plain to understand ends of playhouse 
verse, my lord,” said the Colonel sullenly. “ Has your Grace no 
other service to command me !” 

“ None — only I am told you have published a Narrative con- 
cerning tlie Plot.” * 

“ What should ail me, ray lord ?” said the Colonel ; “ I hope I 
am a witness as competent as any that has yet appeared t” 

“ Truly, I think so to the full,” said the Duke ; " and it would 
have been hard, when so much profitable mischief was going, if 
so excellent a Protestant as yourself had not come in fora share.” 

** I came to take your Grace’s commands, not to be the object 
of your wit,” said the Colonel. 

** Gallantly spoken, most resolute and most immaculate Colonel 1 
As you are to be on full pay in my service for a month to come, 
1 pray your acceptance of this purse, for contingents and equip- 
ments, and you shall have ray instructions from time to time.” 

“ They shall be punctually obeyed, my lord,” said the Colonel ; 
" I know the duty of a subaltern officer. I wish your Grace a 
good morning.” 

So saying, he pocketed the purse, without either aflectiug hesi- 
tation, or expressing gratitude, but merely as a part of a transac- 
tion in the regular way of business, and stalked from the apart- 
ment with tlie same sullen gravity which marked his entrance. 
“ Now, tliere goes a scoundrel after my own heart,” said the 
Duke ; “ a robber from his cradle, a murderer since he could 
hold a knife, a profound hypocrite in religion, and a worse and 
deeper hypocrite in honour, — would sell his soul to the devil to 
accomplish any villainy, and would cut the throat of liis brother, 
did he dare to give the villainy he had so acted its right name. — 
Now, why stand you amazed, good Master Jemiugham, and look 
on me as you would on some monster of Ind, when you had pmd 
your shilling to see it, and were staring out your pennyworth with 
your eyes as round as a pair of spectacles 1 Wink, man, and 
save them, and then let thy tongue untie the mystery.” 


* See Note OC. CoUmd Bloodl't Narrative, 
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“ On my word, my Lord Dake,” answered Jerningham, “ since 
I am compelled to speak, I can only say, that the longer 1 live 
with your Grace, I am the more at a loss to fathom your motives 
of action. Others lay plans, either to attain profit or pleasure by 
their execution ; but your Grace’s delight is to counteract your 
own schemes, when in the very act of j^rformance ; like a child 
— forgive me — that breaks its favourite toy, or a man who 
should set fire to the house he has half built.” 

And why not, if he wanted to warm his hands at tlie blaze 1” 
said the Duke. 

“ Ay, my lord,” replied his dependant ; “ but what if, in doing 
so, he should burn his fingers! — My lord, it is one of your 
noblest qualities, that you will sometimes listen to tlie truth with- 
out taking ofifence ; but were it otherwise, I could not, at this 
moment, help speaking out at every risk.” 

« Well, say on, I can bear it,” said the Duke, throwing himself 
into an easy-cliair, and using his toothpick with graceful indiffe- 
rence and equanimity ; I love to hear what such potsherds as 
thou art, think of the proceedings of us who are of the pure por- 
celain clay of the earth.” 

“ In the name of Heaven, my lord, let me then ask you,” said 
Jerningham, ** what merit you claim, or what advantage you 
expect, from having embroiled every thing in which you are 
concerned to a degree which equals the chaos of the blind old 
Roundhead’s poem which your Grace is so fond of! To begin 
with the King. In spite of good-humour, he will be incensed 
at your repeated rivalry.” 

“ His Majesty defied me to it.” 

" You have lost all hopes of the Isle, by quarrelling with 
Christian.” 

** I have ceased to care a farthing about it,’’ replied the Duke. 

In Christian himself, whom you have insulted, and to whose 
family you intend dishonour, you have lost a sagacious, artful, 
and cool-headed instrument and adherent,” said the monitor. 

“ Poor Jerningham I” answered the Duke ; " Christian would 
say as much for tliee, I doubt not, wert thou discarded to-raor- 
row. It is the common error of such tools as you and he to think 
themselves indispensable. As to his family, what was never 
honourable cannot be dishonoured by any connection with my 
bouse.” 

“I say nothing of ChifiBnch,” said Jerningham, << offended as 
he will be when he learns why, and by whom, his scheme has 
been ruined, and the lady spirited away — He and his wife, I say 
nothing of them.” 

** You ‘heed not,” said the Duke ; “for were they even fit per- 
sons to i^ah to me about, the Duchess of Portsmouth has nar- 
gained for their disgrace.” 

“ Then this bloodhound of a Colcmel, as he calls himself, your 
Grace cannot even lay him on a quest which is to do you service, 
but you must do him such iudigmty, at the same time, as he will 
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not fail to remember, and be sure to fly at your throat should he 
ever have an opportunity of turning on you.” 

“ J will take care he has none,” said the Duke ; “ and yours, 
Jerningham, is a low-lived apprehension. Beat your spaniel 
heartily if you would have him under command. Ever let your 
agents see you know what they are, and prize them accordingly. 
A rogue, who must needs be treated as a man of honour, is apt to 
get above his work. Enough, therefore, of your advice and cen- 
sure, Jerningham ; we difler in every particular. Were we both 
engineers, you would spend your life in watching some old 
woman’s wheel, which spins flax by the ounce ; I must be in the 
midst of the most varied and counteracting machinery, regu- 
lating checks and counter-checks, balancing weights, proving 
springs and wheels, directing and controlling a hundred combined 
powers.” 

" And your fortune, in the meanwhile t” said Jerningham ; 
“ pardon this last hint, my lord.” 

“ My fortune,” said the Duke, " is too vast to be hurt by a 
petty wound ; and 1 have, as thou knowest, a thousand salves in 
store for the scratches and scare which it sometimes receives in 
greasing my machinery.” 

“ Your Grace does not mean Dr Wilderhead’s powder of pro- 
jection I” 

" Pshaw I he is a quacksalver, and mountebank, and beggar.” 

" Or Solicitor Drowndland’s plan for draining the fens 

“ He is a cheat, — Didelmt, an attorney.” 

" Or the Laird of Lackpelf’s sale of Highland woods I” 

He is a Scotsman,” said the Duke, — “rnddicety both cheat 
and beggar.” 

** These streets here, upon the site of your noble mansion- 
house I” said Jerningham. 

" The architect ’s a bite, and the plan ’s a bubble. I am sick 
of the sight of this rubbish, and 1 will soon replace our old 
.alcoves, alleys, and flowerpots, by an Italian garden and a new 
palace.” 

** That, my lord, would be to waste, not to improve your for- 
tune,” said his domestic. 

” Clodpate, and muddy spirit that thou art, thou hast forgot the 
most hopeful scheme of all — the South Sea Fisheries — their 
ptock is up 50 per cent already. Post down to the Alley, and 

tell old M^asses to buy L.20,000 for me Forgive me, Plutus, 

I forgot torW my sacrifice on thy shrine, and yet expected thy 
favours? — Fly post haste, Jerningham — for thy hfe, for thy 
life, for thy life!”* 

With hwds and eyes uplifted, Jerningham left the apartment ; 

V Stock-Jobbing, as it is called, that is, dealing in shares of monopolies, 
pa^ts, and jdnt-stock companies of every descrlpnon, wits at least as commoa 
in Charles II. ’s time as our own ; and as the exercise of ingenuity in this way 
promised a road to wealth wltliout the necessity of industry, it was then much 
pursued by dissolute courtien. 
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and the Duke, without thinking a moment farther on old or new 
intrigues — on the friendship he had formed, or the enmity he 
had provoked — on the beauty whom he liad carried oiF from her 
natural protectors, as well as from her lover — or on tlie monarch 
against whom he had placed himself iu rivalship, — sat down to 
c^eulate chances with all the zeal of Demoivre, tired of the drud- 
gery iu half an hour, and refused to see the zealous agent whom 
he had emploi'ed iu the city, because he was busily engaged iu 
writing a new lampoon. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

All ' changeful head, and llcWle heart ! 

Ftogrett of DitcontenU 

No event is more ordinary in narratives of this nature, than 
tlie abduction of the female on whose fate the interest is supposed 
to torn ; but that of Alice Bridgenorth was thus far particular, 
that she was spirited away by the Duke of Buckingham, more in 
contradiction tfian in the rivalry of passion ; and that, as he made 
his first addresses to her at ChiiBneh’s, rather in tlie spirit of 
rivalry to his Sovereign, tlian from any strong impression which 
her beauty had made on his afiections, so he had formed the 
sudden plmi of spiriting her away by means of his dependents, 
rattier to perplex Christian, the King, Chifidnch, and all concerned, 
than because he had any particular desire for her society at his 
own mansion. Indeed, so far was this from being the case, tliat 
his Grace was rather surprised than delighted with the success of 
the enterprise which had made her an inmate there, although it 
is probable he might have thrown himself into an uncontrollable 
passion, ^ad he learned its miscarriage instead of its success. 

Twenty-four hours had passed over since he had returned to 
his own roof, before, notwithstanding sundry hints from Jeming- 
ham, he could even determine on tlie exertion necessary to pay 
his fair captive a visit ; and then it was with the internal reluctance 
of one who can only be stirred from indolence by novelty. 

" I Wonder what made me plague myself about this wench,” 
said he, "and doom myself to encounter all the hysteric^ 
rhapsodies of a country Phillis, with her head stuffed with her 
grandmotlier’s lessons about virtue and the Bible-book, when the 
finest and best-bred women in town mav be had upon more easy 
tenua. It is a. pity one cannot mount tlie victor’s car of triumph 
without having a victory to boast of ; yet, faith, it is wliat most 
of our modem g^lants do, though it would not become Bucking- 
ham. — Well, 1 must see her,” he concluded, " though it were but 
to rid the house of her. The Portsmouth will not hear of her 
being set at liberty near Charles, so much is she afraid of a new 
fair seducing the old sinner from his allegiance. So how the girl 
is to be disposed of — for I shall have little fancy to keep her here, 
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aud she is too wealthy to be sent down to Cliefden as a house- 
keeper — is a matter to be tliooght on.” 

He tlien called for such a dress as might set off his natural good 
mien — a compliment which he considered as due to his own 
merit ; for as to any thing farther, he went to pay Ids respects to 
his fair prisoner with almost as little zeal in the cause, as a gallant 
to hght a duel in which he has no warmer interest than the 
maintenance of his reputation as a man of honour. 

The set of apartments consecrated to the use of those favourites 
who occasionally made Buckingham’s mansion their place of 
abode, aud who .were, so far as liberty was concerned, often 
required to observe tlie regulations of a convent, wei’e separated 
from the rest of the Duke’s extensive mansion. He lived in the 
age when what was called gallantry warranted the most atrocious 
actions of deceit and violence ; as may be beat illustrated by the 
catastrophe of an unfortunate actress, whose beauty attracted the 
attention of the last De Vere, Earl of Oxford. While her virtue 
defied his seductions, he ruined her under colour of a mock mar- 
riage, and w’aa rewarded for a success w'liich occasioned tlie death 
of his victim, by the general applause of the men of wit and gal- 
lantry who filled the drawing-room of Charles. 

Buckingham had made provision in the interior of his ducal 
mansion for exploits of a similar nature ; and the set of apartments 
which he now visited were alternately used to confine the reluc- 
tant, and to accommodate the willing! 

Being now destined for tlie former purpose, the key was 
delivered to the Duke by a hooded and spectacled old lady, who 
sat reading a devout book in the outer hall which divided these 
apartments (usually called the Nunnery) from the rest of the 
house. This experienced dowager acted as mistress of the cere- 
monies on such occasions, and was the trusty depositary of more 
intrigues thau were known to any dozen of her worshipfhl calling 
besides. 

** As sweet a linnet,” she said, as she undid the outward door, 
<< as ever sung in a cage.” 

“ I was afraid she might have been more for moping than for 
singing, Dowlas,” said the Duke. 

“ Till yesterday she was so, please your Grace,” answered 
Dowlas ; oi*, to speak sooth, till early this morning, we heard of 
nothing but Lachrymee. But the air of your noble Grace’s house 
is favourable to singing-birds; and to-day matters have been 
a-much mended.” 

*‘’Tis sudden, dome,” said the Duke; "and ’tis something 
strange, considering that 1 have never visited her, that the pretty 
trembler should have been so soon I'econciled to her fate.” 

" Ah, your Grace has such magic, that it communicates itself 
to your very walls ; as wholesome Scripture says. Exodus, first 
and seventh, * It cleaveth to the walls and the door-posts.’ ” 

" You are too partial, Dame Dowlas,” said the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 
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“ Not a word but truth,” said the dame ; “ and I wish I may 
be an outcast from the fold of the lambs, but I think tliis dam- 
sel’s very frame has changed since she was tmder your Grace’s 
roof. Metliinks she hath a lighter form, a finer step, a more dis- 
played ankle — I cannot tell, but 1 think there is a change. But, 
Jack-a-day, your Grace knows I am as old as 1 am trusty, and 
that my eyes wax something uncertain.” 

" Especially when you wash them with a cup of canary, Dame 
Dowlas,” answered the Duke, who was aware that temperance 
was not amongst the cardinal virtues which were most familkur to 
the old lady’s practice. 

Was it canary, your Grace said ? — Was it indeed with canary, 
that your Grace should have supposed me to have washed my 
eyes 1” said the offended matron. “ I am sorry that your Grace 
should know me no better.” 

« I crave your pardon, dame,” said the Duke, shaking aside, 
fastidiously, the grasp which, in the earnestness of her exculpa- 
tion, Madam Dowlas had clutched upon his sleeve. " 1 crave 
your pardon. Your nearer approach has convinced me of my 
erroneous imputation — I should have said nantz, not canary.” 

So saying, he walked forward into the inner apartments, which 
were fitted up with an air of voluptuous magnificence. 

“ The dame said true, however,” said the proud deviser and 
proprietor of the splendid manuon — “ A country Phillis might 
well reconcile herself to such a prison as tius, even without a 
skilful bird-fancier to touch a bird-call. But [ wonder where 
she can be, this rural Phidele. Is it possible she can have re- 
treated, like a despairing commandant, into her bedchamber, 
tiie very citadel of the pla^, withont even an attempt to defend 
the out-works I” 

As he made this reflection, he passed through an antechamber 
and littfe eating parlour, exquisitely furnished, and hung with 
excellent paintings of the Venetian school. 

Beyond these uy a withdrawing-room, fitted up in a style of 
still more studied elegance. The windows were darkened with 
painted glass, of such a deep and rich colour, as made the mid- 
day beams, which found their way into the apartment, imitate the 
rich colours of sunset ; and, in the celebrated expression of the 
poet, ** taught light to counterfeit a gloom.” 

BuckingWn’s feelings and taste nad been too much, and too 
often, and too readily gratified, to permit him, in the general casd, 
to be easfly accesrible, even to those pleasures which it had been 
the boaiiiess of his life to pursue. The hackneyed voluptuary is h'ke 
the laded epicure, the mere listleamess of whose appetite becomes 
at length a sufficient penalty for having made it the principal 
object of his enjo^ent and cultivation. Yet novelty has always 
charms, and uncertainty has more, 
doubt how he was to be received — ^the change of mood which 
hw prisoner was said to have evinced —the curionty to know 
bow such a creature as AUoe Bridgenorffi had been described, 
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was likely to bear herself under the circumstances in which she 
was so unexpectedly placed, had upon Buckingham the effect of 
exciting unusual interest. On his own part, he had none of those 
Feelings of anxiety with which a man, even of the most vulgai’ mind, 
comes to the presence of the female whom he wishes to please, far 
less the more refined sentiments of love> respect, desire, and awe, 
with which the more refined lover approaches the beloved object. 
He had been, to use an expressive French phrase, too com- 
pletely WcMe even fi*oiu his earliest youth, to permit him now to 
experience the animal eagerness of the one, far less the moi'c 
sentimental pleasure of the other. It is no small aggravation of 
this jaded and uncomfortable state of mind, that the voluptuary 
cannot renounce the purauits with wliich he is satiated, but must 
continue, for his character’s sake, or from the mere force of habit, 
to take all the toil, fatigue, and danger of the chase, while he has 
so little real interest in the termination. 

Buckingham, therefore, felt it due to his reputation as a 
successful hero of intrigue, to pay his addresses to Alice Bridge- 
north with dissembled eagerness ; and, as he opened the door of 
the inner apartment, he paused to consider, whether the tone of 
gallantry, or that of passion, was fittest to use on tlie occasion. 
This delay enabled him to hear a few notes of a lute touched with 
exquisite skill, and accompanied by the still sweeter strains of a 
female voice, which, without executing any complete melody, 
seemed to sport itself in rivalship of tlie silver sound of the 
instrument. 

" A creature so well educated,” said the Duke, “ with the sense 
she is said to possess, w ould, rustic as she is, laugh at the assumed 
rants of Oroondates. It is the vein of Dorimont — once, Buck- 
ingham, thine own — tliat must hero do the feat, besides that tlie 
part is easier.” 

So thinking, he entered the room with that easy grace which 
characterized the gay courtiers among whom ho fiourished, and 
approached the fair tenant, whom he found seated near a table 
covered with books and music, and having on her Iqft hand the 
larm half-open casement, dim with stained glasi^ admitting onlv 
o ooubtful fight into tliis lordly retiring-room, which, hung witii 
the richest tapestry of die Gobelines, and ornamented with piles 
of china and splendid mirrors, seemed like a bower built for a 
prince to receive his bride. 

•The splendid dress of tlie inmate corresponded with the taste 
of the aportment which she occupied, and partook of the Oriental 
^tume which the much-admired RoxaJana bad tlien brought 
into fashion. A slender foot and ankle, which escaped from the 
wide trowser of richly ornamented and embroidered blue satin, 
was the only part of her person distfnotly seen ; the rest was 
envelop, from head to foot, in a long veil of silver gauze, which, 
like a featliery and light mist on a beautiful landscape, suffwed 
you to pmreeive that what it concealed was rarely lovely, y^ induced 
the imagination evbn to enhance tiie charms it shaded^ $adk nmrt 

vox,. XV. 2 c 
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uf the dress as could be discovered, was, like the veil and the 
trowsers, in the Oriental taste ; a nch turban, and splendid caftan, 
were rather indicated than distinguished through the folds of tiio 
former. The whole attire argued at least coquetry on the part of a 
fair one, who must have expected, from her situation, a visiter of 
some pretension ; and induced Buckingham to smile internally at 
Cbrispan*8 account of the extreme simplicity and purity of his 
niece. 

He approached the lady en cavalier, and addressed her with the 
air of bung conscious, while he acknowledged his offences, tliat 
his condescending to do so formed a sufficient apology for them. 
‘‘ Fair Mistress Alice,” he said, ^ 1 am sensible how deeply 1 
ought to sue for pardon for the mistaken zeal of my servants, who, 
seeing you deserted and exposed without protection during an 
unlucky affray, took it upon them to bring you under the roof of 
one who would expose his life radier than suffer you to sustain 
a moment’s anxiety. Was it my fault that those around me should 
have judged it necessary to interfere for your preservation ; or 
that, aware of the interest T must take in you, tliey have detained 
you till I could myself, in personal atten^nce, receive your 
commands 1” 

" That attendance has not been speedily rendered, my lord,” 
answered the lady, ** I have been a prisoner for two days — 
neglected, and left to the charge of menials.” 

“ How say you, lady ? — Neglected !” exclaimed the Duke. “ By 
Heaven, if the best in my household has failed in liis duty, 1 will 
discard him on the instant 1” 

“ I complain of no lack of courtesy from your servants, my lord,” 
she I'eplied ; ** but methiuks it had been but complaisant in the 
Puke himself to explain to me earlier wherefore he has had the 
boldness to detain me as a state prisoner.” 

** And can the divine Alice doubt,” said Buckingham, ‘‘ that, 
had* tune and space, those cruel enemies to the flight of passion, 
given permission, the instant in which you crossed your vassal’s 
threshold had seen its devoted master at your feet, who hath 
thought, since hu saw you, of nothing but the charms which tlmt 
fatal morning placed before him at CSiiffinch’s 1” 

** 1 understand, then, my lord,” said the lady, “ that you have 
boeb absent;, and have had no part in the restraint which has been 
exercised upen me 1” 

** Absent on the King’s command, lady, and emploved in the 
discliarge of his duty,” answered Buckingham, without hesitation. 
<*What could X dol — The moment you left Chiffinch’s, his 
Majesty commanded me to the saddle in such haste, tliat 1 had 
no tine to cliauge my satin buskins for riding*boots.* If my 

* This oaie Is not without precedent Among the Jealotisteiaiidfeanezimieed 

by tlie Long Parliament, they insisted much upon an agent for the King dem\rtiiig 
for tlia continent so abmptly, titnt he lind not time to change Ills court or^ — 
white buHcins, to wit, and black silk pantaloons -..-for on equipment more 
suitable to tmvel wUb. 
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absence has occasioned you a moment of inconvenience, blame the 
inconsiderate zeal of those, who, seeing me depart from Loudon, 
half distracted at my separation from you, were willing to contri- 
bute their unmannered, though well-meant exertions, to preserve 
their master from despair, by retaining the fair Alice within his 
reach. To M'hOm, indeed, could they have restored you ? He 
whom you selected as your champion is in prison, or fled — your 
father absent from town — your uncle in the north. To Chil- 
finch’s house you had expressed your well-founded aversion; and 
what fitter asylum remained than that of your devoted slave, 
where you must ever reign a queen I” 

“ An imprisoned one,*’ said the lady. “ I desire not such 
royalty.” 

Alas ! how wilfully you misconstrue mo 1” said the Duke, 
kneeling on one knee ; “and what right can you have to complain 
of a few hours* gentle restraint — you, who destine so many to 
hopeless captivity 1 Be merciful for once, and withdraw that 
envious veil ; for the divinities are ever most cruel when they 
deliver their oracles from such clouded recesses. Suffer at least 
my rash hand ** 

“ I will save your Grace that unworthy trouble,” said the lady, 
haughtily ; and rising up, she flung back over her shoulders the 
veil which shrouded her, saying, at the same time, “ Look on me, 
my Lord Duke, and see if these be indeed the charms which have 
made on your Grace an impression so powerful.” 

Buckingham did look ; and the effect produced on him by sur- 
prise was so strong, that he rose hastily from his knee, and 
remained for a few seconds as if he had been petrified. The 
figure that stood before him had neither the height nor the rich 
shape of Alice Bridgenorth; and, though perfectly well made, 
was so slightly formed, as to seem almost infantine. Her dress 
was three or four sliort vests of embroidered satin, disposed one 
over the other, of different colours, or rather different shades of 
similar colours ; for strong contrast was carefully avoided. These 
opened in front, so as to shew part of the throat and nock, par- 
tially obscured by an inner covering of the finest lace ; over the 
uppermost vest was worn a sort of mantle, or coat of rich fur. A 
small but magnificent turban was carelessly placed on her head, 
from under which flowed a profusion of coal-black tresses, whicli 
Cleopatra might have envied. The taste and splendour of the 
Eastern dress corresponded with the complexion of the lady’s faec, 
which was brnnette, of a shade so dark as might almost have 
served an Indian. 

Amidst a set of features, in which rapid and keen expresuon 
made amends for the want of regular beauty, the essential points 
of eyes as bright as diamonds, and teeth as white as pearls, did not 
escape the Duke of Buckingham, a professed connoisseur in 
female charms. In a word, the fanciful and singular female who 
thus unexpectedly produced herself before him, nad one of those 
faces which nre never seen witliout making an impression ; whicli, 
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when removed, are long after remembered ; and for which, in 
our idleness, we arc tempted to invent a hundred histories, that 
we may please our fancy by supposing the features under tlio 
influence of different kinds of emotion. Every one must have in 
recollection countenances of this kind, which, from a captivating 
and stimulating originality of expression, abide longer in the 
memory, and are more seductive to the imagination, tlrnn even 
regular be.iuty. 

“ My Lord Duke,” said the lady, “ it seems the lifting of my 
veil has done the work of magic upon your Grace. Alas, for the 
captive princess, whose nod was to command a vassal so costly as 
your Grace ! She runs, metliinks, no slight chance of being 
turned out of doors, like a second Cinderella, to seek her fortune 
among lackeys and lightermen.” 

** 1 am astonished !” said the Duke. That villain, Jeniing- 
ham — I will have the scoundrels blood !” 

“ Nay, never abuse Jerningham for the matter,” said the 
Unknown ; “ but lament your own unhappy engagements. While 
you, my Lord Duke, were posting northward, in white satin 
buskins, to toil in the King’s affairs, the right and lawful princess 
sat weeping m sables in the uncheered solitude to which your 
absence condemned her. Two days she was disconsolate in vain ; 
on the third came an African enchantress to change the Scene for* 
her, and the person for your Grace. Methiuks, my lord, tl)is 
adventure will tell but ill, when some faithful squire shall recount 
or record tlie gallant adventures of the second Duke of Buck* 
ingliam.” 

“ Fairly bit and bantered to boot,” said the Duke — “ the 
monkey has a turn for satire, too, by all that is piquante. — Hark 
ye, fair Princess, how dared you adventure m such a trick os you 
have been accomplice to 1” 

“ Dare, my lord 1 ” answered the stranger ; “ put the question 
to others, not to one who fears nothing.” 

" By my faitli, I believe so ; for thy front is bronzed by nature^ 
— Hark ye, once more, misti’ess — Wliat is your name and 
condition 1” 

“ My condition I have told you — 1 am a Mauritanian sorceress 
by profession, and my name is Zarah,” replied the Eastern 
maiden. 

“ But methinks that face, shape, and eyes ” — said the Duke, 
— when didst thou pass for a dancing fairy ? — Some such ihip 
thou w'ert not many days since.” 

** My sifter you may have seen — my twin sister ; but not me^ 
my an8wei*ed 

** Indeed,” said tlie Duke, “ that duplicate of thiue, if it was not 
-fliv very self, was possessed with a dumb spirit, as thou with a 
talking one. I am still in tlie mind that you are the same $ and 
t}u,t Satan, always so powerful with your sex, had art enough, on 
our former meeting, to make thee hold thy tongue.” 

“ Believe what you will of it, my loni,” replied Zarah, “ it 
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cannot change the truth. — And now, my lord, I bid you farewell. 
Have you any commandn to Mauritania 1 ” 

“ Tarry a little, my Princess,” said the Duke ; “ and remember, 
that you have voluntarily entered yourself os pledge for another ; 
and are justly subjected to any penalty which it is my plcasui’C 
to exact. None must brave fiuckingh.'im with impunity.” 

** I am in no hurry to depart, if your Grace hath any commands 
for me.” 

“ What 1 are you neither afraid of my resentment, nor of my 
love, fair Zarali ! ” said the Duke. 

“Of neithei', by this glove,” answered the lady. “Your 
resentment must be a petty passion indeed, if it could stoop to 
such a helpless object as I am ; and for your love — good lack ! 
good lack ! ” 

“And why good lack with such a tone of contempt, lady?” 
said the Duke, piqued in sjntc of hitnself. “ Think you Bucking- 
ham cannot love, or has never been beloved in return ?” 

“ lie may have thought himself beloved,” said the maiden ; 
“but by what slight creatures ’ — tilings whose heads could be 
rendered giddy by a playhouse rant — wliosti brains wore only 
filled with red-hccIed shoes and satin buskins — and who run 
altogether mad on the argument of a George and a star.” 

“ And are there no such frail fair ones in your climate, most 
scornful Princess ? ” said the Duke. 

“ There are,” said the lady ; “ but men rate them as parrots 
and monkeys — things without cither sense or soul, head or heart. 
The nearness wo bear to the sun has purified, while it strcngthoiis, 
our passions. The icicles of your frozen climate shall as soon 
hammer hot bare into ploughshares, as shall the foppery and folly 
of your pretended gallanti’y mako an instant’s impression on a 
breast like mine.” 

“ You speak like one who knows wliat passion is,” said the 
Duke. “ Sit down, fair lady, and grieve not tliat I detain you. 
Who can consent to part with a tongue of so much melody, or an 
eye of such expressive eloquence ! — You have known then what 
it is to love 1” 

“ I know — no matter if by experience, or tlirough the report 
of others — but I do know, that to love as I would love, would bo 
to yield not an iota to avarice, not one inch to vanity, not t«> 
sacrifice the slightest feeling to interest or to ambition ; but to 
give up all to fidelity of heart and reciprocal affection.” 

“ And how many women, think you, are capable of feeling such 
disinterested passion.” 

“ More, by thousands, than there are men who merit it,” an- 
swered Zarah. “ Alas ! how often do you see the female, pale, 
and wretdied, and degraded, still following with patient constancy 
the footsteps of some predominating tyrant, and submitting to alt 
his injustice with tiie endurance of a faithful and misused spaniel, 
which prizes a look from his master, though the surliest groom 
tliat ever disgraced humanity, more tlian all tlie pleasure which 
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the Avorld besides can furnish him 1 Think what such would be 
to one who merited and repaid her devotion.” 

“ Perhaps the very reverse,” said the Duke ; “ and for your 
simile, I can see little resemblance. T cannot charge my spaniel 
with any pei*fidy ; but for my mistresses — to confess truth, I 
must always be in a cursed hurry if I would have the credit of 
•'lianglng them before they leave me.” 

“ And they serve you but rightly, my lord,” answered the 
lady ; “ for what are you ? — Nay, frown not ; for you must hear 
the truth for once. Nature has done its part, and made a fair 
outside, and courtly education hath added its share. You are 
noble, it is the accident of birUi — handsome, it is the caprice of 
Nature — generous, because to give is more easy than to refuse 
— well-apparellcd, it is to the credit of your tailor — well-natured 
in the main, because you have youth and health — brave, bectvuse 
tube otherwise were to be degraded — and witty, because jou 
cannot help it.” 

The Duke darted a glance on one of the large mirrors. 
“ Noble, and handsome, and court-like, generous, well-attired, 
good-humoured, brave, and witty ! — You allow me more, madam, 
than 1 have the slightest pretension to, and surely enough to 
make my way, at some point at least, to female favour.” 

** I have neither allowed you a heart nor a head,” said Zarah, 
calmly. — “ Nay, never redden as if ^ on would fly at mo. I say 
not but nature may have given you both ; but folly has confounded 
the one, and selfishness perverted the other. The man whom I 
call deserving the name, is one whose thoughts and exertions are 
for others, rather than himself, — whose high purpose is adopted 
on just principles, and never abandoned while heaven or eartli 
affords means of accomplishing it. He is ore who n ill noitlier 
seek an indirect advantage by a specious road, rtor take an evil 
pathjto gain a real good purpose. Such a man were one for whom 
a w'oman’s heart i^ould beat constant while be breathes, and 
break when he dies.” 

She spoke with so much energy that the water sparkled in her 
eyes, and her cheek colonred with tlie vehemence of her feelings. 

“You speak,” said the Duke, “ as if you had yourself a heart 
which could pay the full tribute to the merit whidi you describe 
tio warmly.” 

“ And have I not 1” said she, laying her hand on her bosom. 
“ Here boats <me that would bear mo out in what 1 have smd, 
whether in life or in death.” 

“ Were it in my power,” said the Duke, who began to get 
futhStr inte^sted in his visiter dian he could at first have thought 
“ Were it in my power to deserve such faithful attach- 
ment, ipethinks it should be my care to requite it.” 

“ Your wealth, your titles, your reputation as a gallant — all 
you possess, were too little to merit such sincere affection.” 

** Come, fair ladj’,” said the Duke, a good deal piqued, “ do not 
be quite so disdainful. Bethink you, that if your love be as pure 
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as coined ^Id, still a poor fellow like myself may offer you an 
equivalent in silver — The quantity of my affection must make 
up for its quality.” 

“ But I am not carrying my affection to market, my lord ; 
and therefore I need none of the base coin you offer in change 
for it.” 

“ IIoAv do I know that, my fairest I” said the Duke. This is 
the realm of Paphos — You have invaded it, with what purpose 
you best know; but I tliink with none consistent vrith your 
present assumption of cruelty. Come, come — eyes that are so 
intelligent can laugh with delight, as well as gleam with scorn 
and anger. You are here a waif on Cupid’s manor, and I must 
seize on you in name of the deity.” 

** Do not think of touching me, my lord,” said the lady. 
“ Approach me not, if you would hope to learn the purpose of my 
being here. Your Grace may suppose yourself a Solomon if you 
please ; but I am no travelhng princess, come from distant 
climes, cither to flatter your pride, or wonder at your glory.” 

“ A deflance, by Jupiter !” said the Duke. 

“ You mistake the signal,” said the ‘ dark ladye “ I came not 
here without taking sufliciGnt precautions for my retreat.” 

“ You mouth it bravely,” said the Duke ; but never fortress 
so boasted its resources but tlie garrison had some thoughts of 
surrender. Thus I opn the first parallel.” 

They had been himerto divided from each other by a long 
narrow tabic, which, placed in tho recess of tlie large casement 
we have mentioned, bad formed a sort of barrier on tlie lady’s 
side, against the adventurous gallant. The Duke went hastily 
to remove it as he spoke ; but, attentive to all his motions, his 
visiter instantly darted through the halfopcn window. 

Buokiiighani uttered a cry of horror and surprise, having no 
doubt, at first, that she had precipitated herself from a height ol 
at least fourteen feet ; for so far the window was distant from 
the ground. But when he sprung to the spot, he perceived, to 
his astonishment, that slie effected her descent with equal 
agility and safety. 

The outside of this stately mansion was decorated with a 
quantity of carving, in tlie mixed state, betwixt the Gotliic and 
Grecian styles, which marks the age of Elizabeth and her succes- 
sor ; and though the feat seemed a surprbing one, the projections 
6f these ornaments were sufficient to afford footing to a creature 
so light and active, even in her hasty descent. 

Inflamed alike by mortification and cariosity, Buckingham at 
first entertained some thought of following her by the same 
dangerous i*outc, and had actually got upon the sill of the window 
for &at purpose ; and was contemplating what might be his next 
safe movement, when, from a neighlx^ng thi<»et of shrubs, 
amongst which his visiter had ^sappea^, he heard her chant a 
verse of a comic song, then much in fashion, concerning a 
despairing lover who had recourse to a prempice — 
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“ But when he came near, 

Belioldinf; how steep 
The sides did appear, 

And the bottom how deep ; 

Though Ilia suit was rejected, 

He sadly reflected, 

Tliat n lover forsaken 
A new love may get; 

But a neck Uiut *s once broken 
Can never bo act.” 

The Duke not help laughing, though much against his 
will, at the rebemblance which file verses bore to his own absurd 
situation, and, stepping back into the apartment, desisted from 
an attempt which might have proved dangerous as well as 
ridiculous. He called liis attendants, and contented himself with 
watching the little thicket, unwilling to think that a female, who 
had thrown herself in a great measure into his way, meant abso- 
lutely to mortify him by a retreat. 

T&it question was determined in an instant. A form, wrapped 
in a mantle, with a slouched hat and shadow5r plume, issued from 
the bushes, and was lost in a moment amongst the ruins of 
ancient and of modem buildings, with which, as we have already 
stated, the demesne formerly termed York House, was now en- 
cumbered in all directions. 

The Duke’s servants, who had obeyed his impatient summons, 
were liastily directed to search for this tantalizing simn in every 
direction. Their master, in the meantime, eager and vehement 
in every new pursuit, but especially when his vanity was piqued, 
encoura^d their diligence by bribes, and threats, and commands. 
All was in vain. They found nothing of tlie Mauritanian Prin- 
cess, as she called herself, but tlie turban and the \eil ; both of 
which sho had left in the thicket, together w^th her satin slip- 
pers ; which articles, doubtless, she had thrown aside as she 
exchanged them for others less remarkable. 

Finding all Ins search in vain, the Duke of Buckingham, after 
the example of spoiled children of all ages and stations, gave a 
loose to tlie frantic vehemence of pasrion j and fiercely he swrae 
vengeance on his late visitor, whom he termed by a thousand 
opprobrious* epithets, of whi^ the elegant phrase "Jilt” was 
most frequently repeated. 

Even Jemiugham, who knew the depths and shallows of his 
master’s mood, and was bold to fathom them at almost every 
state of his passions, kept out of his way on the present occasion f 
and, cabiiieted with tlie pious old housekeeper, declared to her, 
over A bottle of ratafia, that, in lus apprehension^ if his Grace did 
not lean^to put some control on his temper, chains, darkness, 
straw, and Bedlam, would be the final doom of the ^fted snd 
admii^ Duke of Buckin^am. ^ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

— Contentions fierce. 

Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty cause. 

Allnou. 

The quarrels between man and wife are proverbial ; but let 
not tlicso honest folks think that connections of a less permanent 
nature are free from similar jai's. The frolic of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the subsequent escape of Alice Bridgenorth, 
had kindled fierce dissention in Chiffinch's family, when, on his 
arrival in town, he learned these two stunning events : “ I tell 
you,” he said to his obliging helpmate, who seemed but little 
moved by all that he could say on the subject, “ tliat your d — d 
carelessness has ruined tlie work of jears.” 

“ I think it is the twentieth time you have said so,” replied 
the dame ; “ and witliout such frequent assurance, I was quite 
ready to believe that a \ery tnfliug matter would overset any 
scheme of yours, however long tliought of.” 

" How on earth could you liave the folly to let the Duke 
into the house when you expected tiie King ?” said tlie irritated 
courtier. 

“ Loi'd, Chiffinch,” answered the lady, “ onght not you to ask 
the porter I'atber tlian me, that sort of question I — I was putting 
on my cap to receive his Majesty.” 

“ With the address of a niadge-lwtwlet,” said Chiffinch, “ and 
in the meanwhile you gave the cat the cream to keep.” 

“ Indeed, Chiffinch,” said the lady, “ these jaunts to the country 
do render you excessively vulgar 2 Uiere is a brutalitj about your 
very boots ! nay, your muslin ruffles, being somewhat soiled, give 
to your knuckles a sort of rural rasticity, as I may call it.” 

" It were a good deed,” muttered Chiffinch, “ to make both 
boots and knuckles bang the folly and affectation out of thee.” 
Then speaking aloud, he added, hke a man who w'ould fain break 
off an argument, by extorting from his advcrsaiy' a confession that 
he has reason on his side, ** I am sure, Kate, you must be sensible 
that our all depends on his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Leave tliat to me,” said she ; “ I know how to pleasure his 
Majesty better than you can teach me. Do you think his 
Majesty is booby enough to cry like a schoolboy because his 
sparrow has flown awayl His Majesty has better taste. I am 
surprised at you, Chiffinch,” she added, drawing herself up, 

who were once thought to know tlie points of a fine woman, 
that you should have made such a roaring about tins couutiy 
wench. Why, she has not even the country quality of being 
plump as a barn-door fowl, but is more like a Dunstable lark, 
that one must crack bones and all if you would make a mouthful 
of it. What signifles whence she came, or where she goes! 
There will be those behind that are much more worthy of hia 
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Majesty’s condescending attention) even when the Duchess of 
Portsmouth takes the fnimps.” 

“ You mean your neighbour. Mistress Nelly,” said her worthy 
helpmate ; " but, Kate, her date is out. Wit she has, let her 
keep herself warm with it in worse company, for the cant of a 
ganff of strollers is not language for a prince’s chamber.”* 

It is no matter what I mean, or whom I mean,” said Mrs 
Chiffinch ; “ but I tell you, Tom Chiffinch, that you will find your 
master quite consoled for loss of the piece of prudish puritanism 
that you would needs saddle him with ; as if the good man were 
not plagued enough with tliem in Parliament, but you must, for- 
sooth, bring them into his very bedchamber.” 

** Well, Kate,” said Chiffinch, if a man were to speak all tlie 
sense of the seven wise masters, a woman would find nonsense 
enough to overwhelm him with ; so I shall say no more, but that 
I would to Heaven 1 may find the King in no worse humour than 
you describe him. I am commanded to attend him down tlie 
river to the Tower to-day, where he is to make some survey of 
arms and stores. They are clever fellows who contrive to keep 
Rowley from engaging in business, for, by my word, he has a turn 
for it.’’ 

warrant you,” said Chiffinch the female, nodding, but 
rather to her own figure reflected from a mirror, than to her 
politic husband, — 1 warrant you we will find means of occupy- 
ing him that will sufficiently fill up his time.” 

« On my honour, Kate,’’ said the male Chiffinch, " I find you 
strangely altered, and, to speak truth, grown roost extremely 
opinioiiative. 1 shall be happy if you have good reason for your 
confidence.” 

The dame smiled superciliously, but deigne d no other answer, 
unless this were one, — “I shall order a boat to go upon tlie 
Thames to-day with the royal party,” 

“ Take care what you do, Kate ; there are none dare presume 
so far but women of the first rank. Duchess of Bolton — of 
Buckingham — of ” 

** Who cares for a list of names ! why may not I be as forward 
as the greatest B. amongst your spring of them !” 

“Nay, faith, thou mayest match the greatest B. in Court 
already,” answered Chiffinch; “so e’en take thy own course of it. 
But do not let Chaubert forget to get some collation ready, aud a 
sotroer a« petit courert, in case it should be commanded for the 
evening.” 

“ Ay, there your boasted knowledge of Court matters begins 
and dn^. ~ Chiffinch, Chaubert, and Company ; — dissolve mat 
partnerslup, and you break Tom Chiffinch for a courtier.” 

“ Amen, Kate,” replied Chiffinch ; “ and let me tell you, it is 
as safe to rely on another person’s fingers as on our own wit. But 
1 must give orders for the water. — If you will take the pinnace. 


• Beo Note D D, NtU Qwyti. 
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there are the cloth*of-gold cushions in the chapel may serve to 
cover the benches for the day. They are never wanted where 
they lie, so you may make free witli tliem too.” 

Madam Chiihncli accordingly mingled with the flotilla which 
attended the King on his voyage down tlie Thames, amongst whom 
was the Queen, attended by some of tlie principal ladies of the 
Court. The little plum]) Cleopatra, dressed to as much advantage 
as her taste could devise, and seated upon her embroidered 
cushions like Venus in her shell, neglected nothing that effrontery 
and minaiiderie could perform to draw upon herself some portion 
of the King’s observation ; but Charles was not in tlie vein, and 
did lint even pay her the slightest passing attention of any kind, 
until her boatmen having ventured to approach nearer to the 
Queen’s barge than etiquette pei*mitted, received a peremptory 
order to back their oars, and fall out of the royal procession. 
Madam Chiflinch cried for spite, and transgressed Solomon’s 
warning, by curbing the King in her heart ; but had no better 
course than to return to Westminster, and direct Chaubert’s pre- 
parations for the evening. 

Ill the meantime, the royal barge paused at the Tower ; and, 
accompanied by a laughing train of ladies and of courtiers, the 
gay Monarch made the echoes of tlie old prison-towers ring with 
the unwonted sounds of mirtli and revelry. As they ascended 
from the river side to the centre of the building, where the fine 
old keep of William the Conqueror, called the White Tower, pre- 
dominates over the exterior defences. Heaven only knows how 
many gallant jests, good or bad, were run on tlie comparison of 
his Majesty’s state-prison to that of Cupid, and what killing similes 
were drawn between the ladies’ eyes and the guns of the fortress, 
w'hicli, spoken with a fashionable congee, and listened to with a 
smile from a fair lady, formed die fine conversation of tlie day. 

This gay swarm of flutterers did not, howc\er, attend close on 
the King’s person, tliough tliey had accompanied him upon his 
party on the river. Charles, who often formed manly and sen- 
sible resolutions, though ho was too easily diverted from them by 
indolence or pleasure, had some desire to make himself personally 
acquainted with the state of the military stores, arms, Stc. of 
which the Tower was then, as now, the magazine ; and, although 
he had brought witli him the usual number of his courtiers, only 
three or four attended him on the scrutiny which he intended. 
Whilst, therefore, the rest of the train amu^ themselves as tliey 
might in other parts of the Tower, the King, accompanied by the 
Dukes of Buckingham, Ormond, and one or two others, walked 
through the well-known hall, in which is preserved the most 
splendid magazine of arms in tlie world, ana which, though far 
from exhibiting its present extraordinary state of perfection, was 
even then an arsenal worthy of tlie great nation to which it be- 
longed. 

'The Duke of Ormond, well known for his services during the 
Great Ci\'il War, was, as we have elsewhere noticed, at present 
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rather on cold terms with his Sovereign, who nevertheless asked 
his advice on many occasions, and who required it on the present 
amongst others, when it was not a little feared, that the Parlia* 
ment, in their zeal for the Protestant religion, might desire to 
take the magazines of arms and ammunition under their own 
exclusive orders. While Charles sadly hinted at such a termina- 
tion of the popular jealousies of the period, and discussed with 
Ormond the means of resisting or evading it, Buckingham, falling 
a little behind, amused himself with ridiculing the antiquated 
appearance ami embarrassed demeanour of tho old warder who 
attended on the occasion, and who chanced to be the very same 
that escorted Julian Pevenl to his present place of confinement. 
The Duke prosecuted his raillery with the greater activity, that 
he found the old man, though restrained by the place and 
presence, was rather upon the whole testy, and disposed to 
afford what sportsmen call flay to his persecutor. The various 
pieces of ancient annour, with which the wall was covered, 
afforded the principal source of the Duke’s wit, .is he insisted 
upon knowing from the old man, who, he said, could best remem- 
ber matters from the days of King Arthur downwards at the 
least, tlie history of the different warlike weapons, and anecdotes 
of the battles in which they had been wielded. The old man 
obviously suffered, when he was obliged, by repeated questions, to 
tell the legends (often sufficiently absurd) which the tradition of 
the place had assigned to particular relics. Far from ilouiisbing 
his partisan, and augmenting die emphasis of his voice, as was 
and is the prevailing fashion of these warlike CSceroni, it was 
scarcely possible to extort finm him a single word concerning 
those topics on which their information is usually overflowing. 

“ Do you know, my friend,” said tlie Duke t*. him at last, “ f 
begin to change my mind respecting you. I supposed you must 
have served as a Yeoman of the Guard since bluff King Henry’s 
time, and expected to hear sometliing from you about the Field of 
the Clotli of Gold, — and I thought of asking you the colour of 
Anne Bullen’s breastknot, which cost the Pope tliree kingdoms ; 
but I am afraid yon are but a novice in such recollections of love 
and chivalry. Art sure thou didst not creep into thy warlike 
office from some dark shop in the Tower-Hamlets, and that thou 
hast not converted an unlawful measuring-yard into that glorious 
halberd f — I warrant, tliou canst not even tell one whom this 
piece of antique panoply pertained to t” 

The Duke pointed at random to a cuirass which hung amongst 
othwB, but was rather remarkable fi-om being better cleansed. 

" t diojj^ld loiow that piece of iron,” said the warder bluntly, 
yet witih some change in his voice ; for I have known a man 
withki side of it who woidd not have endured lialf the imperti- 
aenoe I have heard spoken to-day.” 

The tone of tiie old man, as well as the words, attracted the 
attention of Charles and the Duke of Ormond, who were only two 
Steps before the speaker. They both stopped, and turned round ; 
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the former saying at the same time, — " How now, sirrah ! — 
what answers are these ! — What man do you speak of t” 

" Of one who is none now,” said the warder, “ whatever he 
may have been.” 

“ The old man surely speaks of himself,” said the Duke of Or- 
mond, closely examining the countenance of the warder, which 
he in vain endeavoured to turn away. “ I am sure I remember 
these features *— Are not you my old friend, Major Coleby i” 

“ 1 wish your Grace’s memory had been less accurate,” 
said the old man, colouring deeply, and fixing his eyes on tiie 
ground. 

The King was greatly shocked. — “Good God !” he said, “ the 
gallant Major Coleby, who joined us with his four sons and a 
hundred and fifty men at Warrington ! — And is this all we could 
do for an old Worcester friend !” 

The tears rushed thick into the old man’s eyes as he said, in 
broken accents , “ Never mind me, sire ; I am well enough here 
— a worn-out soldier rusting among old armour. Where one old 
cavalier is better, there are twenty worse. — I am sorry your 
Majesty should know any thing of it, since it grieves you.” 

With that kindness, which was a redeeming point of his charac- 
ter, Charles, while the old man was speaking, took the partisan 
fi*om him with his own hand, and put it into that of Buckingham, 
saying, “ What Coleby’s hand has home, can disgrace neither 
yours nor mine, — and yon owe him tins atonement. Time has 
been with him, that, for less provocation, he would have laid it 
about your ears.” 

The Duke bow’ed deeply, but coloured with resentment, and 
took an immediate opportunity to place tlie weapon carelessly 
against a pile of arms. The King did not observe a contemp- 
tuous motion, which, perhaps, would not have pleased him, being 
at the moment occupied witli the veteran, whom he exhorted to 
lean upon him, as he conveyed him to a seat, permitting no 
other person to assist him. “ Rest there,” he said, “ my brave 
old friend ; and Charles Stewart must be poor indeed if you wear 
that dress an hour longer. — You look very pale, my good Coleby^ 
to have had so much colour a few minutes since. Be not vexed 
at what Buckingham says, no one minds his folly. — You look 
worse and iVorse. Come, come, you are too much hurried by 
this meeting. Sit still — do not rise — do not attempt to kneel. 
>1 command you to repose yourself till T have made the round of 
these apartments. 

The old davalier stooped his head in token of acquiescence id 
the command of his Sovereign, but he raised it not again. The 
tumultuous agitation of the moment bad been too much fed 
Spirits which had been long in a state of depresrion, and health 
which was much decayed. When the King and' his attendants^ 
after half an hour’s absence, returned to tiie spot where they 
bad left the veteran, they found him dead, and already cold, in 
the attitude of one who h^ fallen eariJy asleep. The King was 
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dreadfully shocked ; and it was with a low and faltering voice 
that he directed the body, in due time, to be honourably buried 
in the Chapel of the Touer.* He was then silent, until be 
attained the steps in front of the arsenal, where the party in 
attendance upon his person began to assemble at his approach, 
along with some other persona of respectable appearance, whom 
curiosity had attracted. 

“ This is dreadful,” said the King. “We must find some means 
of relieving the distresses, and rewarding the fidelity of our suffer- 
ing followers, or posterity will cry fie upon our memory.” 

“Your Majesty has had often such plans agitated in your 
Council,” said Buckingham. 

“ True, George,” said the King. “ 1 can safely say it is not 
my fault. I have thought of it for years.” 

“It cannot be too well considered,” said Buckingham ; “besides, 
«very year makes tlie task of relief easier.” 

“ True,” said the Duke of Ormond, “ by diminishing the 
number of sufferers. Here is poor old Coleby will no longer be 
a burden to the Crown.” 

“ You are too severe, my Lord of Ormond,” said the King, 
“and should respect the feelings you trespass on. You cannot 
suppose that we would have permitted this poor man to hold such 
a situation, had we known of the circumstance 1 ” 

“ For God’s sake, then, ure,” said tlie Duke of Ormond, “ tufn 
your eyes, which have just rested on the corpse of one old friend, 
upon the distresses of others. Here is the valiant old Sir Geoffrey 
Poveril of the Peak, who fought through the whole war, wherever 
blows were going, and was the last man, I believe, in England, 
who laid down his arras — Here is his son, of whom I have the 
highest accounts, as a gallant of spirit, auc-implishments, and 
courage — Here is the unfortunate House of Derby — for pity’s 
sake, interfere in behalf of these victims, whom the folds of this 
hydre-plot have entangled, in order to crush them to death — 
rebuke the fiends that are seeking to devour th^ lives, and dis- 
appoint the harpies that are gaping for their property. This very 
day seven-night the unfortunate family, &ther and sou, are to be 
brought upon trial for crimes of which they are as guiltless, I 
boldly pronounce, as any who stand in this prince. For God’s 
sake, sire, let us hope that, should the preiudices of the people 
condemn them, as it has done others, you will at last step between 
the blood-huaters and their prey.” 

The King looked, as he really was, exceedingly perplexed. 

Duokinghism, between whom and Ormond there existed a con- 
stnnt sitd almost mortal quarrel, interfered to effect a diversioii 
in CSwrles’s favour. “ Your Majesty’s royal benevolence,” he 
sMd, “ needs never want exercise, while the Duke of Ormond is 
issar your person. He has his sleeve cut in the old and ample 

* A story of this nature is current In the legends of the Tower. The affecting 
circumstances are, I believe, recorded in one of the little manuals wbtcli are put 
into the hands of visiters, but are not to be found in the later ediuons. 
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fashion, that he may always have store of ruined cavaliers stowed 
in it to produce at demandj rare old raw>boned boys, with Malmsey 
noses, bald beads, spindle slianks, and merciless histories of Edge- 
hill and Naseby.” 

" My sleeve is, I dare say, of an antique cut,” said Ormond, 
looking full at the Duke ; “ but I pin neither bravoes nor ruffians 
upon it, my Lord of Buckiugham, as I see fastened to coats of 
tiie new mode.” 

“ That is a little too shai^ for our presence, my lord,” said the 
King. 

“ Not if I make my words good,” said Ormond. — “ My Lord 
of Buckinghatu, Vill you name tiie mau you spoke to as you left 
the boat 1 ” 

“ I spoke to no one,” said tlie Duke, hastily — “ nay, J mistake, 
I remember a fellow whispered in my ear, that one, who I thought 
had left London, was still lingering in town. A person whom I 
had business with.” 

“Was yon the messenger?” said Ormond, singling out fifom 
tlic crowd who stood in the court-yard, a tall dark-looking man, 
inuflled in a large cloak, wearing a broad shadowy black beaver 
hat, with a long sword of the Spanish fashion — the very Colonel, 
m short, whom Buckingham had despatched in quest of Christian, 
with the intention of detaining him in the country. 

When Buckingham’s eyes had followed tlie direction of Or- 
mond’s finger, he could not help blushing so deeply as to attract 
the King’s attention.* 

“What new frolic is this, George !” he said. “Gentlemen, 
bring that fellow forward. On my life, a truculent-looking caitiff 
— Hark ye, friend, who are you I If an honest man, Nature has 
forgot to label it upon your countenance. — Does none here know 
him ? 

‘ With every symptom of a knave complete. 

If lie be honest, he’s a devilish chest.’ *’ 

“ He is well knowm to many, sire,” replied Ormond ; “ and that 
he walks in this area with his neck safe, and his limbs unshackled, 
is an instance, amongst many, that we live under tlie sway of tlie 
most merciful Prince of Europe.” 

“ Oddsiish I who is the man, my Lord Duke t” said the King. 
“ Your Grace talks mysteries — Buckingliam blushes — and tlie 
rogue himself is dumb.” 

• “That Iiouest gentleman, please your Majesty,” replied the 
Duke of Ormond, “ whose modosty makes him mute, tonugh it 
cannot make him blush, is the notorious Colonel Blood, as he calls 
himself, whose attempt to possess himself of your Majesty’s royal 
crown took place at no veiy distant date, in this very Tower of 
London.” 

“ That exploit is not easily foigotten,” said the King ; “ but 
tlmt the fellow lives, shews your Grace’s clemency as well as 
mine.” 

* Sec Note EE. Colonel Blood. 
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** I cannot deny that I was in his hands, sire,” said Ormond, 
“ and had certainly been murdered by him, had he chosen to take 
my life on the spot, instead of destining me — I thank him for 
the honour — to be hanged at Tyburn* I had certainly been 
tmed, if he had tliought me worth knife or pistol, or any thing 
snort of the cord. — Look at him, sire I If the rascal dared, he 
would say at this moment, like Caliban in the play, * Ho, ho, 1 
would I had done it ! ’ ” 

“ Why, oddsfish 1” answered the King, “he hath a villainous 
sneer, my lord, which seems to say as much ; but, my Lord Duke, 
we have pardoned him, and so has your Grace.” 

“ It would ill have become me,” said the Duke of Ormond, 
“ to have been severe in prosecuting an attempt on my poor life, 
when your Majesty was pleased to remit his more outrageous and 
insolent attempt upon your royal crown. But I must conceive it 
as a piece of supreme insolence on the part of thb bloodthirsty 
bully, by whomsoever he may be now backed, to appear in the 
Tower, which was the theatre of one of his villainies, or before 
me, who was well-nigh the victim of ajjotlier.” 

“ It shall be amended in future,” said the King. — “ Hark ye, 
sirrah Blood, if you again presume to thrust yourself in the way 
you have done but now, 1 will have the hangman’s knife and your 
knavish ears made acquainted.” 

Blood bowed, and, with a coolness of impudence which did his 
nerves great honour, he said he had only come to the Tower 
accidentally, to communicate with a particular friend on business 
of importance. “ My Lord Duke of Buckingham,” hd said, “ knew 
he had no other intentions.” 

“ Get you gone, you scoundrelly cut-tliroat,” said the Duke, as 
much impatient of Colonel Blood’s claim of acquaintance, as a 
town-rake of the low and blackguard companion > of his mii^ght 
rambles, when they accost him in ilaylight amidst better company ; 
“ if yo» dare to quote my name again, I iviU have you thrown 
into the Thames.” 

Blood, thus repulsed, turned round with the most insolent 
composure, and walked away down from the parade, all men 
looking at him, as at some strange and monstrous prodigy, so 
much was he renowned for daring and desperate villainy, l^me 
even f(dlowed him, to have a better survey of the notorious 
Colonel Blood, like the smaller tribe of birds which keep flhtterlng 
round an owl when he appears in the light of the sun. But as, 
in the latter case, these thoughtless flatterers are careful to keep 
out of reach of the beak and claws of the bird of Minerva, so none 
of those who followed and i^zed on Blood as something ominous, 
cared to jt^ndy looks with him, or to endure and retoTn the 
lowering and deadly glances which he shot from time to thne on 
those who pressed nearest to him. He stalked on in this manner, 
like a dauntiid, yet sullen wolf, afraid to stop, yet unwilling to fly, 
until he reached the Traitor’s gate, and getting on board a sculler 
which waited for him, he disappeared from their eyes. 
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Charles would fain have obliterated all recollection of his appear* 
ance, by the observation, " It were shame that such a reprobate 
scoundrel should be the subject of discord between two noblemen 
of distinction and he recommended to the Dukes of Bucking- 
ham and Ormond to join hands, and forget a misunderstanding 
which rose on so unworthy a subject. 

Buckingham answered carelessly, “ That the Duke of Ormond’s 
honoured white hairs were a sufficient apology for his making the 
first overtures to a reconciliation,” and he held out his hand 
accordingly. But Ormond only bowed in return, and said, The 
King had no cause to expect tliat the Court would be disturbed 
by his personal resentments, sin<^ time would not yield him back 
twenty years, nor the grave restore his gallant son Ossoiy. As 
to tlie ruffian who had intruded himself &ere, he was obliged to 
him, since, by shewing that his Majesty’s clemency extended 
even to the very worst of criminals, he strengthened his hopes of 
obtaining the King’s favour for such of his innocent friends as 
were now in prison, and in danger, from tlie odious charges 
brought against them on the score of the Popish Plot.” 

The King made no other answer to this insinuation than by 
directing that the company should embark for their return to 
Whitehall j and thus took leave of the officers of the Tower who 
were in attendance, with one of those well-turned compliments to 
their discharge of duty, which no man knew better how to express; 
and issued at the same time strict and anxious orders for protec- 
tion and defence of the important fortress confided to tiiem, and 
all which it contained. 

Before he parted with Ormond on their arrival at Whitehall, 
he turned round to him, as one who has made up his resolution, 
and said, “ Be satisfied, my lord Duke — our friends’ case shall 
bo looked to.” 

Tn the same evening the Attorney-General, and North, Lord 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, had orders with all secrecy, 
to meet his Majesty tliat evening on especial matters of state, at 
the apartments of Chiffinch, the centre of all affairs, whether of 
gallantry or business. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Yet, Corob, thou dwU from oblivion pas; 

Erect thynelf, thou monumental bras, 

Uiffh as the serpent of thy metal made. 

While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 

Abtalm and AdutophO. 

The morning which Charles had spent in visiting the Tower, 
had been very differently employed by those unhappy individuals, 
whom their bad fate, and the singular temper of we times, bad 
VOL. XV. 2 i> 
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made the innocent tenants of that state prison, and who had 
received official notice that they were to stand their trial in the 
Court of Queen’s bench at Westminster, on the seventii succeed- 
ing day. The stout old Cavalier at first only railed at the officer 
for spoiling his breakfast with the news, but evinced great feeling 
when he was told that Julian was to be put under the same 
indictment. 

We intend to dwell only very generally on the nature of their 
trial, which corresponded, in the outline, with almost all those 
which took place during the prevalence of the Popish Plot. That 
is, one or two infamous and perjured evidences, whose profession 
of conunon informers had become frightfully lucrative, made oath 
to the prisoners’ having expressed themselves interested in the 
great confederacy of the Catholics. A number of othei's brouf^ht 
forward facts or suspicions, affecting the character of the parties 
as honest Protestants and good subjects ; and betwixt the direct 
and presumptive evidence, enough was usually extracted for justi- 
fying, to a corrupted court and perjured jury, the fatal verdict of 
Guilty. 

The fury of the people had, however, now begun to pass away, 
exhausted even by its own violence. The English nation differ 
from all others, indeed even from those of the sister kingdoms, in 
being very easily sated with punishment, even when they suppose 
it most merited. Other nations are like the tamed tiger, which, 
when once its native appetite for slaughter is indulged in one 
instance, rushes on in promiscuous ravages. But tlie English 
public have always rather resembled what is told of the sleuth- 
dog, whidi, eager, fierce, and clamorous in pursuit of his prey, 
desists from it so soon as blood is sprinkled upon his path. 

Men’s minds were now be^nning to cool — the character of the 
witnesses was more closely sifted — their testimonies did not in 
all cas^s tally — and a wholesome suspicion began to be enter- 
tained of men, who would never say they had made a full discovery 
of all they knew, but avowedly reserved some points of evidence 
to bear on future trials. 

The King also, who had lain passive during the first burst of 
popular fury, was now beginning to bestir himself, which pro- 
duced a marked effect on the conduct of the Crown Counsel, and 
even the Judges. Sir George Wakeman had been acquitt^ in 
spite of Oates’s direct testimony ; and public attention was strongly 
excited concerning the event of the next trial ; which chanced tc 
be that of the Peverils, father and son, with whom, I know not 
from what concatenation, little Hudson the dwarf was placed at 
the bar of the Court of IGng’s Bench. 

It wasla piteous sight to behold a father and son, who had been 
so long separated, meet under circumstances so melancholy ; and 
many tears were shed, when the majestic old man — for such he 
was, though now broken with years — folded his son to his bosom, 
with a mixture of joy, affection, and a bitter anticinsHon of the 
event of the impending trial. There w** he ^urt 
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tiiat for a moment overcame every prejudice and party feeling. 
Many spectators shed tears ; and tnere was even a low moaning^ 
as of those who weep aloud. 

Such as felt themselves sufficiently at ease to remark the con- 
duct of poor little Geoffrey Hudson, who was scarcely observed 
amid the preponderating interest created by his companions in 
misfortune, could not but notice a strong degree of mortification 
on the part of that diminutive gentleman. He had soothed his 
great mind by the thoughts of playing the character which he 
was called on to sustain, in a manner which should be long 
remembered in that place ; and on his entrance, had saluted the 
numerous spectators, as well as the Court, with a cavalier air, 
which he meant should express grace, high-breeding, perfect 
coolness, with a noble disregard to the issue of their proceedings. 
But his little person was so obscured and jostled aside, on the 
meeting of the father and son, who had been brought in different 
boats from the Tower, and placed at the bar at the same moment, 
that his distress and his dignity were alike thrawn into the back- 
ground, and attracted neither sympatliy nor admiration. 

The dwarfs wisest way to attract attention, would have been to 
remain quiet, when so remarkable an exterior would certainly 
have received in its turn the share of public notice which he so 
eagerly coveted. But when did personal vanity listen to the 
suggestions of prudence I — Our impatient friend scrambled, with 
some difficulty, on the top of the bench intended for his seat ; and 
there, paining himself to stand a-tiptoe,” like Chaucer’s gallant 
Sir Chaunticlere, he challenged the notice of the audience as he 
stood bowing and claiming acquaintance of his namesake Sir 
Geoffrey the larger, with w^ose shoulders, notwithstanding his 
elevated situation, he was scarcely yet upon a level. 

The taller Knight, whose mind was occupied in a very different 
manner, took no notice of these advances upon the dwarfs part, 
but sat down with the determination rather to die on the spot than 
evince any symptoms of weakness before Roundheads and Pres- 
byterians ; under which obnoxious epithets, being too old-fashioned 
to find out party designations of newer date, he comprehended all 
persons concerned in his present trouble. 

By Sir Geoffrey the User’s change of position, his face was 
thus brought on a level with that of Sir Geoffrey the less, who had 
an opportunity of jpulling him by the cloak. He of Martindale 
Castle, rather mecnanic^ly than consciously, turned his head 
toward the large wrinkled visage, which, stru^ling between an 
ass^ed air of easy importance, and an anxious desire to be 
noticed, was grimacing within a yard of him. But neither the 
singuliv physiognomy, ^e nods and smiles of greeting and 
recognition into which it was wreathed, nor the strange little form 
by which it was supported, had at that moment the mwer of 
exdtine any recollections in the old Knight’s mind ; and having 
stared for a moment at the poor little man, his buliky namesake 
turned away his head without farther notice. 
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Julian Peveril, the dwarfs more recent acquaintance, had, even 
amid his own anxious feelings, room for sympathy with those of 
his little fellow-sufferer. As soon as he discovered that he was 
at the same terrible bar with himself, alUiough he could not con- 
ceive how their causes came to be conjoined, he acknowledged 
him by a hearty shake of the hand, which the old man returned 
with ^ected dignity and real gratitude. “ Worthy youth,” he 
said, thy presence is restorative, like the nepenthe of Homer, 
even in this syncope of our mutu^ fate. I am concerned to see 
that your father hath not the same alacrity of soul as that of ours, 
which are lodged witliin smaller compass ; and that he hath for- 
gotten an ancient comrade and fellow-soldier, who now stands 
beside liim to perform, perhaps, their last campaign.” 

Julian briefly replied, that his father had much to occupy him. 
But the little man — who, to do him justice, cared no moi'e fin 
his own phrase) for imminent danger or death, than he did tor 
the puncture of a flea’s proboscis — did not so easily renounce 
the secret object of his ambition, which was to acquire the notice 
of the large and lofty Sir Geoffrey Peveril, who, being at least 
three inches taller than his son, was in so far possessed of that 
superior excellence, which the poor dwai4, in his secret soul, 
valued before all other distinctions, although, in his conversation, 
he was constantly depreciating it. Good comrade and name- 
sake,” he proceeded, stretching out his hand, so as again to reach 
the elder Peveril’s cloak, " I forgive your want of reminiscence, 
seeing it is long since I saw you at Naseby, fighting as if you had 
as many arms as the fabled Briareus.” 

The Knight of Martindale, who had again turned his head 
towards the little man, and had listened, as if endeavouring to 
make something out of his discourse, here interrupted him with 
a peevish “ Pshaw 1” 

“ Plfdiaw !” repeated Sir Geoffrey the less ; “ Pshaw is an 
expression of alight esteem, — nay, of contempt, — in all lan- 
guages ; and were this a befitting plMc ” 

But the Judges had now taken their places, the criers called 
silence, and the stern voice of the Lord Chief Justice (the noto- 
rious Scroggs) demanded what the oflicers meant by permitting 
the accused to communicate together in open court. 

It may here be observed, that this celebrated personage was, 
upon the present occasion, at a great loss how to proceed. A 
calm, dignified, judicial demeanour, was at no time the charac- 
teristic of his official conduct. He always ranted and roared 
either on the one side or the other ; and of late, he liad been much 
unsettled which side to take, being totally incapable of any thing 
resembltng impartiality. At the first tri^ for the Plot, when the 
whole stream of popularity ran against the accused, no one had 
been so loud as Sax>gg8 to attempt to impeach the character 
of Oates or Bedlowe, or any other leading witnesses, he treated 
as a crime more heinous tlian it would have been to blaspheme 
the Gospel on which they had been sworn— it was a stifling of 
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the Plot, or discrediting; of the King’s witnesses — a crime not 
greatly, if at all, short of high treason against the King himself. 

But, of late, a new light had begun to glimmer upon the under* 
standing of this interpreter of the laws. Sagacious in the si^s 
of the times, he began to see that the tide was turning ; and that 
Coiurt favour at least, and probably popular opinion also, were 
likely, in a short time, to declare against tlie witnesses, and in 
favour of the accused. 

The opinion which Scroggs had hitherto entertained of the 
high respect in which Shaftesbury, the patron of the Plot, was 
held by Charles, had been definitively shaken by a whisper from 
his brother North to the following effect : “ His Lordship has no 
more interest at Court than your footman.” 

This notice, from a sure hand, and received but that morning, 
had put the Judge to a sore dilemma ; for, however indifferent to 
actu^ consistency, he was most anxious to save appearances. He 
could not but recollect how violent he had been on former occa- 
sions in favour of these prosecutions ; and being sensiblo at tho 
same time that the credit of the witnesses, though shaken in the 
opinion of the more judicious, was, amongst the bulk of the people 
out of doors, as strong as ever, he had a difficult part to play. 
His conduct, therefore, during the whole trial, resembled the 
appearance of a vessel about to go upon anotlier tack, when her 
sails are shivering in the wind, ere they have yet caught the 
impulse which is to send her forth in a new direction. In a 
word, he was so uncertain which side it was his interest to favour, 
that he might be said on that occasion to have come nearer a 
state of total impai’tiality than he was ever capable of attaining, 
whether before or afterwards. This was shewn by his bullying 
now the accused, and now the witnesses, like a mastiff too much 
irritated to lie still without baying, but uncertain whom he shall 
first bite. 

The indictment was then read ; and Sir Geoffrey Peveril heard, 
with some composure, the first part of it, which stated him to 
have placed his son in the household of the Countess of Derby, a 
recusant Papist, for the purpose of aiding the horrible and blood- 
thirsty Popish Plot — with having had arms and ammunition 
concealed in his house — and with receiving a blank commission 
from tlie Lord Stafford, who had suffered death on account of tlie 
Plot. But when the charge went on to state that he had com- 
anunicated for the same purpose with Geoffrey Hudson, sometimes 
called Sir Geoffrey Hudson, now, or formerly, in the domestic 
service of the Queen Dowager, he looked at his companion aS if 
he suddenly recalled him to remembrance, and broke out impa- 
tiently, “ These lies arc too gross to require a moment’s conside- 
ration. I might have had enough of intercourse, though in 
nothing but what was loyal and innocent, with my noble kinsman, 
the late Lord Stafford — I will call him so in spite of his misfor- 
tunes — and with my wife’s relation, the Honourable Countess of 
Derby. But what likelihood can tiiere be that 1 should have 
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colleagued with a decrepit buffoon, with whom I nerer had an 
instant’s communication, save once at an Easter feast, when 1 
whistled a hornpipe, as he danced on a tarencher, to amuse the 
company ?” 

The rage of the poor dwarf brought tears in his eyes, while, 
with an affected laugh, he said, that instead of those juvenile and 
festive passages. Sir Gwffrey Peveril might have remembered his 
charging along witli him at Wiggan-Lane. 

“ On my word,” said Sir Geoffiey, after a moment’s recollec- 
tion, ** 1 will d» you justice. Master Hudson — I believe you were 
there — I think 1 heard you did good service. But you will allow 
you might have been near one without his seeing you.” 

A sort of titter ran through tlie Court at the simplicity of the 
larger Sir Geoffrey’s testimony, which the dwarf endeavoured to 
control, by standing on his tiptoes, and looking fiercely around, as 
if to admonish the laughers that the;^ indulged their mirth at their 
own peril. But perceiving that tliis only excited farther scorn, 
he composed himsdf into a semblance of careless contempt, 
observing, with a smile, that no one feared the glance of a chained 
lion ; a magnificent simile, which ratlier increased tlian diminished 
the mirth of those who heard it. 

Against Julian Peveril there failed not to be charged the 
aggravated fact, that he had been bearer of letters between the 
Countess of Derby and other Papists and priests, engaged in 
the universal treasonable conspiracy of the Catholics ; and the 
attack of the house at Moultrassie-Hall, — with his skirmish 
with Chiffinch, and his assault, as it was termed, on the person 
of John Jenkins, servant to the Dnko of Buckingham, were all 
narrated at length, as so many open and overt acts of treasonable 
import. To this charge Peveril contented himself with pleading 
— Not Guilty. 

His Jittle companion was not satisfied with so simple a plea ; for 
when he heard it read, as a part of the charge applying to him, 
that he had received irom an agent of the Plot a blank commis- 
sion as Colonel of a regiment of grenadiers, he replied, in wrath 
and scorn, that if Goliath of Gath had come to him with such a 
proposal, and proffered him the command of the whole sons of 
Anak in a body, he should never have had occaraon er op{>ortttnity 
to repeat the temptation to anoUier. “ I would have slain him,” 
said the little man of loyalty , " even where he stood.” 

The charge was stated anew by the Counsel for the Crown t 
and forth came the notorious Doctor Oates, rustling in the full 
silken canonicals of priesthood, for it was at a time when he 
affected no small dignity of exterior decoration and deportment. 

intki i^gular roan, who, aided by the obscure intrigues of the 
dailies themselves, and the fortuitous circumstance of Godfrey’s 
mwder, had been able to cram down the public throat sueh a 
mass of absurdity as his evidence amounts to, had no otiier talent 
for imposture than an impudence which set conviction and shame 
ttiike at defiance. A man of sense or reflection, by trying to 
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give his plot an appearance of more probability, would most likely 
have faUed, as wise men often do in addressing tlie multitude, 
from not daring to calculate upon the prodigious extent of their 
credulity, especially where the figments presented to them involve 
the fearful and the terrible. 

Oates was by nature choleric ; and the credit he had acquired 
made him insolent and conceited. Even his exterior was porten- 
tous. A fleece of white periwig shewed a most uncouth visage, 
of great length, having the mouth, as the organ by use of which 
he was to rise to eminence, placed in the very centre of the coun- 
tenance, and exhibiting to the astonished spectator as much chin 
below as there was nose and brow above the aperture. His 
pronunciation,' too, was after a conceited fashion of his own, in 
which he accented the vowels in a manner altogetlier peculiar to 
himself. 

This notorious personage, such as we have described him, 
stood forth on the present trial, and delivered his astonishing tes- 
timony concerning the existence of a Catholic Plot for the sub- 
version of the government and murder of the King, in the same 
general outline in which it may be found in every English his- 
tory. But as the Doctor always had in reserve some special 
piece of evidence affecting those immediately on trial, he was 
pleased, on the present occasion, deeply to inculpate the Countess 
of Derby. He had seen,” as he said, " that honourable lady 
when he was at the Jesuits’ College at Saint Omer’s. She had 
sent for him to an inn, or aithergcy as it was there termed — the 
sign of the Golden Lamb ; and had ordered him to breakfast in 
the same room with her ladyship ; and afterwards told him, that, 
knowing he was trusted by tlie Wthers of the Society, she was 
determined that he should liave a share of her secrets also ; and 
therewithal, that she drew from her bosom a broad sharp-pointed 
knife, such as butchers kill slieep with, and demanded of him 
what he thought of it for the purpose ; and when he, the witness, 
said for what purpose, she rapt him on the fingers with her fan, 
called him a dull fellow, and said it was designed to kill the King 
wito.” 

Here Sir Geoffrey Peveril could no longer refrain his indigna- 
tion and surprise. " Mercy of Heaven !” he said, “ did ever one 
hear of ladies of quality carryin|r butchering knives about them, 
and telling every scurvy companion she meant to kill the King 
, with them! — Gentlemen of the Jury, do but think if this is 
reasonable — though, if the villiun could prove by any honest evi- 
dence, that my Lady of Derby ever let such a scum as himself 
come to speech of her, I would believe all he can say.” 

“Sir Geoffrey,” said the Judge, “rest you quiet — You must 
not fly out — passion helps you not here — tlie Doctor must be 
sufiered to proceed.” 

Doctor Oates went on to state, how the la^ complained of tlie 
wrongs the House of Derby had sustained mm the King, and 
the oppression of her religion, and boasted of the schemes of the 
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Jesuita and seminary priests ; and how they would be farthered 
by her noble kinsman of the House of Stanley. He finally 
averred that both the Countess and the Fathers of the seminary 
abroad, founded much upon tlie talents and courage of Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril and his sou — the latter of whom was a member 
of her family. Of Hudson, he only recollected of having heard 
one of the Fathers say, that although but a dwarf in stature, ho 
would prove a giant in the cause of the Church.*’ 

When he had ended his evidence, there was a pause, until the 
Judge, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him, demanded 
of Dr Oates, whether he had over mentioned the names of tlie 
Countess of Derby in any of the previous informations which he 
had lodged before the Privy Council, and elsewhere, upon this 
affair. 

Oates seemed rather surprised at the question, and coloured 
with anger, as he answered, m his peculiar mode of pronunciation, 
" Whoy, no, maay laard.” 

“And pray, Doctor,” said the Judge, “how came so great a 
revealer of m^teries as you have lately proved, to have suffered 
so material a circumstance as the accession of this powerful family 
to the Plot to have remained undiscovered 1” 

“ Maay laard,” said Oates, with much effrontery, “ aye do not 
come here to have my evidence questioned as touching the 
Plaat.” 

“ I do not question your evidence. Doctor,” said Scroggs, for 
the time was not arrived tliat he dared treat him roughly j “ nor 
do I doubt the existence of the Plaat, since it is your pleasure to 
swear to it. I would only havo you, for your own sake, and the 
satisfaction of all ^od Protestants, to explain why you have kept 
back such a wei^ty point of information from the King and 
country.” 

“ Ma|y laard,” said Oates, “ I will tell you a pretty fable.” 

“ I hope,” answered the Judge, “ it may be the first and last 
which you shall tell in this place.” 

“ Maay laard,” continued Oates, “ there was once a faux, who 
having to carry a goose over a frazen river, and being afraid the 
alee would not bear him and his booty, did caarry aaver a staane, 
my laard, in the first instance, to prove the strength of the aice.” 

“ So your former evidence was but the stone, and now, for the 
first time, you have brought us the goose 1” said Sir William 
Scro^ ; “ to tell us this. Doctor, is to make geese of the Court, 
and Jury.” 

“ I d^ire your laardship’s honest construction,” said Oates, 
who saw the current changing against him, but was determined 
to pay thelscore with effrontery. “ All men knaw at what coast 
and praice I have given my evidence, which has been always 
under Gaad, the means of awakening this poor naation to me 
dan^rous state in which it staonds. Many here knaw that 1 
have been obliged to faartify my lodging at Whitehall against the 
bloody Papists. It was not to be thought that 1 should have 
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brought the story out at aance. I think your wisdom would 
have advised me otherwise.” * 

" Nay, Doctor,” said the Judge, “it is not for me to direct you 
in this affair ; and it is for the Jury to believe you or not ; 
and as for myself, I sit here to do justice to both — the Jury 
have heard your answer to my question.” 

Doctor Oates retired from the witness-box reddening like a 
turkey-cock, as one totally unused to have such accounts ques- 
tioned as he chose to lay before the courts of justice ; and there 
was, perhaps, for the first time, amongst the counsel and solici- 
tors, as well as the templars and students of law there present, a 
murmur, distinct .and audible, unfavourable to the character of the 
great fattier of the Popish Plot. • 

Everett and Dangerfield, with whom the reader is already 
acquainted, were then called in succession to sustain the accusa- 
tion. They were subordinate informers — a sort of under-spur- 
leathcrs, as tlie cant term went — who followed the path of Oates, 
with all deference to his superior genius and invention, and made 
their own fictions chime in and harmonize with his, as well as 
tlieir talents could devise. But as their evidence had at no time 
received the full credence into which the impudence of Oates had 
cajoled the public, so they now began to fall into discredit rather 
more hastily than their prototype, as the superadded turrets of 
an ill-constructed building are naturally the first to give way. 

It was in vain that Everett, with the precision of a hypocrite, 
and Dangerfield, with the audacity of a bully, narrated, with 
added circumstances of suspicion and criminality, their meeting 
with Julian Peveril in Liverpool, and again at Martindale Castle. 
It was in vain they described the arms and accoutrements which 
they pretended to have discovered in old Sir Geoffrey’s posses- 
sion ; and that tliey gave a most dreadful account of the escape 
of the younger Peveril from Moultraasie-Hall, by means of an 
armed force. 

The Jury listened coldly, and it was visible that they were but 
little moved by the accusation ; especially as the Judge, always 
professing his belief in the Plo^ and his zeal for the Protestant 
religion, was ever and anon reminding them that presumptions 
were no proofs — that hearsay was no evidence — that those who 
made a trade of discovery were likely to aid their researches by 
invention — and tliat without doubting the guilt of the unfortunate 
persons at the bar, he would gladly hear some evidence brought 
against them of a different nature. “ Here we are told of a riot, 
and an escape achieved by the younger Peveril, at the house of 
a ^ve and worthy magistrate, known, I tliink, to most of us. 
Why, Master Attorney, bring ye not Master Bridgenorth him- 
self to prove the fact, or all his household, if it be necessary t — 

* It was on such terms that Or Oates was pleased to claim tbe extraordinary 
privilege of dealing out the information which he chose to communicate to a 
court of Justice. Tbe only sense in which his story of the fox, stone, and goose, 
could be applicable, is by supposing, that he was determined to ascertain the 
extent of his countrymen’s credulity before supplying it with a full meal. 
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A rifdng in arms is an affair over public to be left on the hearsay 
tale of uiese two men — though Heaven forbid that I should Bup> 
they speak one word more than they believe ! They are the 
witnesses for the King — and, what is equally dear to us, the Pro- 
testant religion — and witnesses against a most foul and heathenish 
Plot. On the other hand, here is a worshipful old knight, for 
such 1 must suppose him to be, since he has bled often in battle 
for the King, — such, J must say, I suppose him to be, until he is 
proved otherwise. And here is his son, a hopeful young gentle- 
man — we must see that they have right, Master Attorney.” 

“ Unquestionably, my lord,” answered the Attorney. “ God 
forbid else ! But we will make out these matters against these 
unhappy gentlemen in a manner more close, if your lordship will 
permit us to bring in our evidence.” 

“ Go on, Master Attorney,” said the Judge, throwing himself 
back in his seat. " Heaven forbid 1 hinder proving the King’s 
accusation 1 T only say, what you know as well as I, that de non 
appar€ntU)U8 et non emxUntidmt eadem at ratio.’* 

“We shall then call Master Bridgenorth, as your lordship 
advises, who T think is in waiting.” 

“ No !” answered a voice from the crowd, apparently tliat of a 
female ; “ he is too wise and too honest to be here.” 

The voice was distinct as that of Lady Fairfax, when she ex- 
pressed herself to a amilar effect on the trial of Charles the First ; 
W the researches which w'ere made on the present occasion to 
discover the speaker were unsuccessful. 

After the slight confusion occasioned by this circumstance was 
abated, the Attorney, who had been talking aride with the con- 
ductors of the prosecution, said, “ Whoever favoured us with that 
information, iny lord, had good reason for what they said. Master 
Bridgenorth has become, 1 am told, suddenly invisible since this 
moraing.” 

“ Look you there now, Master Attorney,” said the Judge — 
“ This comes of not kerning the crown witnesses together and in 
readiness — I am sure 1 cannot help the consequences.” 

“ Nor 1 either, my lord,” said the Attorney, pettishly. “ I 
could ^ve proved by this worshipful gentleman. Master Justice 
Bridgenorth, the ancient friencMiip betwixt this par^. Sir Geof- 
frey Peveril, and the Countess of Derby, of whose doings and 
intentions Doctor Oates has given such a deliberate evidence. I 
could have proved his having sheltered her in his Castle agaipst 
a process of law, and rescued her, by force of arms, from this 
very Justice Bridgenorth, not without actual violence. More- 
over, cohId have proved against young Peveril the whole affriiy 
dharged upon him by the some worshipful evidence.” 

Here the Judge stuck his thumbs into his prdle, which was a 
fiivourite attitude of his on such occasions, and exclaimed, “ Pshaw, 
pshaw, Master Attorney I — Tell me not that you oovld have 
proved thii^ and yon eotdd have proved that, or that, or this — 
F^e what you will, but let it be through the mouths of your 
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evidence. Men are not to be licked out of their lives by the 
rough side of a lawyer’s tongue.” 

" Nor is a foul Plot to bo smothered/* said the Attorney, “ for 
all the haste your Lordship is in. I cannot call Master Chifiint^ 
neither, as he 4 employed on the King’s especial affairs, as I am 
this instant certiorated from the Court at Whitehall.” 

“ Produce the papers, then. Master Attorney, of wliich this 
young man is said to be the bearer,” said the Judge. 

They are before the Privy Council, my Lord.” 

" Then why do you found on them here 1” said the Judge 
“ This is something like trifling with the Court.” 

“ Since your Lordship gives it that name,” said the Attorney, 
sitting down in a huff, “ you may manage the cause as you will.” 

" If you do not bring more evidence, 1 pray you to charge the 
Jury,” said the Judge. 

“ I shall not take the trouble to do so,” said tlie Crown Counsel. 
“ T see plainly how the matter is to go.” 

“ Nay, but be better advised,” said Scroggs. “ Consider, your 
case is but half proved respecting the two Peverils, and doth not 
pinch on the little man at all, saving that Doctor Oates said that 
fie was in a certain case to prove a giant, which seems no very 
probable Popish miracle.” 

This sally occasioned a laugh in the Court, which the Attorney- 
General seemed to take in great dudgeon. 

" Master Attorney,” said Oates, who always interfered in the 
management of these lawsuits, *^this is a plain and absolute 
giving away of the cause — I must needs say it, a mere stoifliug 
of the Plaat.” 

Then the devil who bred it may blow wind into it again, if 
ho lists,” answered the Attorney -General ; and, flinging down his 
brief, he left the Court, as in a huff with ^1 who were concerned 
in the affair. 

The Judge having obtained silence, — for a murmur arose in 
tlie Court when the Counsel for the prosecution threw up his 
brief, — began to charge the Jury, bedancing, as he had done 
throughout die whole day, the different opinions by which he 
seemed alternately swayed. He protested on his salvation that 
he bad no more doubt of tlie existence of the horrid and damnable 
conspiracy called the Popish Plot, than he bad of the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot ; and tliat he considered Oates as the instru- 
ment under Providence of preserving the nation from all the 
miseries of his Maiesty’s assassination, and of a second Saint 
Bartholomew, acted in the streets of London. But then he 
stated it was the candid construction of the law of England, that 
the worse the crime, the more strong should be the evidence. 
Here was the case of accessories tried, whilst their principal — 
for such he should call the Countess of Derby — was unconvicted 
and at large ; and for Doctor Oates, he had but spoke of matters 
which personally applied to that noble lady, whose words, if she 
used such in passion, touching aid which she expected in some 
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treasonable matters from these Peverils, and from her kinsmen, 
or her son’s kinsmen, of the House of Stanley, may have been 
but a burst of female resentment — dulcia AniaryllvAis ira, as the 
poet hath it. Who knoweth but Doctor Oates did mistake — he 
being a gentleman of a comely countenance and easy demeanour 
— this same rap with the fan as a chastisement for lack of 
courage in the Catholic cause, when, peradventure, it was other- 
wise meant, as Popish ladies will put, it is said, such neophytes 
and youthful candidates for orders, to many severe trials. " 1 
speak these things jocularly,” said the Judge, ‘‘ having no wish 
to stain the reputotion either of tlie Honourable Countess or the 
Reverend Doctor ; only I think the bearing between them may 
have related to something short of high treason. As for what 
the Attorney-General hath set forth of rescues and force, and I 
wot not what, sure 1 am, that in a civil country, when such 
things happen, such things may be proved ; and that you and I, 
gentlemen, are not to take them for granted gratuitously. 
Touching this other prisoner, this GcUfridu» minimus, he must 
needs say,” he continued, " lie could not discover even a shadow 
of suspicion against him. Was it to be thought so abortive a 
creature would thrust himself into depths of policy, far less into 
stratagems of war 1 They had but to look at him to conclude 
the contrary — the creature was, from his age, fitter for the grave 
than a conspiracy— and by his size and appearance, for tlie 
inside of a raree-show, than the mysteries of a plot.” 

The dwarf here broke in upon the Judge by force of screaming, 
to assure him that he had been, simple as he sat there, engaged 
in seven plots in Cromwell’s time ; and, as he proudly added, with 
some of me tallest men of England. The matchless look and air 
with which Sir Geoffrey made this vaunt, set '-ll a-laughing, and 
increased the ridicule with which the whole trial began to be 
received ; so that it was amidst shaking sides and watery eyes 
that a general verdict of Not Guilty was pronounced, and the 
prisoners dismissed from the bar. 

But a warmer sentiment awakened among those who saw the 
father and son throw themselvra into each other’s arms, and, 
after a hearty embrace, extend their hands to their poor little 
companion in peril, who, like a dog, when present at a similar 
scene, had at last succeeded, by stretching himself up to them 
and whimpering at the same time, to secure to himself a portion 
of their sympathy and gratulation. 

Such was the singular termination of this trial. Charles him- 
self was derirous to have taken considerable credit with the Duke 
of Ormond for the evasion of the law, which had been thus 
effieoted ^y his private connivance ; and was both surprised and 
mortified at the coldness with which his Grace repliM, that he 
was rejoiosd at the poor gentlemen’s safety, but would rather 
have liad the King redeem them like a prince, by his royal pre- 
native of mercy, than that his Judge should convey them out 
of the power of the law, like a juggler with his cups and balla. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

On fftir ground 

1 could beat torty of tlieiu ! 

Conolanut. 

It doubtless occurred to many that were present at the trial 
ue have described) that it was managed in a singular manner, 
and that the quarrel, which had the appearance ot having taken 
Xdace between tlie Court and tlie Crown Counsel, might proceed 
from some private understanding betwixt tlieni, the object of 
which was the miscarriage of the accusation. Yet though such 
underhand dealing was much suspected, the greater part of the 
audience, being well educated and intelligent, had already sus- 
pected the bubble of the Popish Plot, and were glad to see that 
accusations, founded on what had already cost so much blood, 
could bo evaded in any way. But the crowd, who waited in the 
Court of Requests, and iii the hall, and without doors, viewed in 
a very different light the combination, as they interpreted it, 
between the Judge and the Attorney-General, for tlie escape of 
the prisoners. 

Oates, whom less provocation tlian he liad that day received 
often induced to behave like one frantic with passion, threw him- 
self amongst tlio crowd, and repeated till he was hoarse, Theay 
are stoihnig the Plaat ! — theay are straangling the Plaat ! — 
My Laard Justice and Maaster Attamey are in league to secure 
the escape of tlie plaaters and Puapists !” 

“It is the device of die Papist whore of Portsmouth,” 
said one. 

“ Of old Rowley himself,” said another. 

“If he could be murdered by himself, why hang tliose that 
would hinder it !” exclaimed a third. 

“ He should be tried,” said a fourtli, “ for conspiring his own 
death, and hanged in ierrorem.'* 

In the meanwhile. Sir Geoffrey, his son, and their little com- 
panion, left the hall, intending to go to Lady Peveril’s lod^gs, 
which had been removed to Fleet Street. She had been reUeved 
from considerable inconvenience, as Sir Geoffrey gave Julian 
hastily to understand, by an angel, in the shape of a young 
friend, and she now expected them doubtless with impatience. 
Humanity, and some indistinct idea of having unintentionally hurt 
the feelings of the poor dwarf, induced the honest Cavalier to 
ask this unprotected being to go with them. “ He knew Lady 
Peveril's lodgings were but small,” he said ; “ but it would be 
strange, if there was not some cupboard large enough to accom- 
modate the little gentleman.” 

The dwarf registered this well-meant remark in his mind, to 
be the subject of a proper expluiation, along with the unhappy 
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reminiscence of the trencher-hornpipe, whenever time should 
permit an argument of such nicety. 

And thus they sallied from the hall, attracting general obser- 
vation, both from the circumstances in which they had stood so 
lately, and from their resemblance, as a wag of the Inner Temple 
expressed it, to the three degrees of comparison, Lai^e, Lesser, 
L^t. But they had not passed far along the street, when 
Julian perceived, that more i^evolent passions than mere curio- 
nty began to actuate the crowd, which followed, and, as it were, 
dogmd their motions. 

"There go the Papist cut-throats, tantivy for Rome !” said 
one fellow. 

“ Tantivy to Whitehall, you mean !” said another. 

" Ah ! the bloodthirsty villains 1” cried a woman : " Shame, 
one of them should be suffered to live, after poor Sir Edmonds- 
bury’s cruel murder.” 

" Out upon the mealy-mouthed jury, that turned out tlie blood- 
hounds on an innocenf town !” cried a fourth. 

In short, the tumult thickened, and the word began to pass 
among the more desperate, " Lambe them, lads ; lambe them !” 
— a cant phrase of the time, derived from the fate of Dr Lambe, 
an astrologer and quack, who was knocked on the head by the 
rabble in Charles the First’s time. 

Julian began to be much alarmed at these symptoms of vio- 
lence, and regretted that they had not gone down to the city by 
water. It was now too late to think of that mode of retreating, 
and he therefore requested his father in a whisper to waflc 
steadily forward towa^s Charing Cross, taking no notice of tlie 
insults which might be cast upon them, while the steadiness of 
their pace and appearance mmht prevent the rabble from 
resorting to actu^ violence. The execution of tins prudent 
resoliftion was prevented after they had passed the paksce, by 
the hasty disporition of the elder Sir Geoffrey, and the no less 
choleric temper of Galfridus Minimus, who had a soul which 
spumed all odds, as well of numbers as of size. 

“ Now & murrain take the knaves, with their hollowing and 
whoopiug,” said the larger knight ; " by this day, if I could but 
light on a weapon, I would cudgel reason and loyalty into some 
of their carcasses I” 

" And 1 also,” said tlie dwarf, who was toiling to keep up with 
the longw strides of his companions, and therefore spoke in a 
veiy phthisical tone, — " I also will cudgel the plebeian knaves 
beyWd measure — he ! — hem !” 

Among the crowd who thronged around them, impeded, and 
did all but assault them, was a mischievous shoemaker’s appren- 
tice, who, hiring tiiis unlucky vaunt of the valorous dwarf, repaid 
it by flapping him on the heim witii a boot which he was carrying 
home to me owner, so as to knock the little gentleman’s hat over 
his eyes. The dw^, thus rendered unable to discover the urchin 
that had given him the offence, flew with instinctive ambition 
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arainst the biggest fellow in the crowd, who received the onset 
vath a kick on the stomach, which made the poor little champion 
reel back to his companions. They were now assaulted on all 
mdes ; but fortune, complying with the wish of Sir Geoffrey the 
larger, oi*daJ]ied that tlie scuffle should happen near the booth of 
a cutler, from amongst whose wares, as they stood exposed to the 
public. Sir Geoffrey Peveril snatched a broadsword, which he 
brandished with the formidable address of one who had for many 
a day been in the familiar practice of using such a weapon. 
Julian, while at the same time he called loudly for a peace- 
offlcer, and reminded tlie assailants that they were attacking 
inoffensive passengers, saw nothing better for it than to imitate 
his father’s example, and seized also one of the weapons thus 
opportunely offered. 

When they displayed these demonstrations of defence, the rush 
which the rabble at first made towards tliem was so great as to 
throw down the unfortunate dwarf, who would have been trampled 
to death in the scuffle, had not his stout old namesake cleared the 
rascal crowd from about him with a few flourishes of his weapon, 
and seizing on the fallen champion, put him out of dxuiger, (excej^t 
from missiles^ by suddenly placing him on the bulk-head, that is 
to say, the flat wooden roof of the cutler’s projecting booth. 
From the rusty ironware which was displayed tliere, the dwarf 
instantly snatched an old rapier and target, and, covering himself 
with the one, stood making passes with the other, at tlie faces and 
eyes of tlie people in the street ; so much delighted with bis post 
of vantage, that he called loudly to his friends who were skir- 
mishing with the rioters on more equal terms as to position, to 
lose no time in putting themselves under his protection. But far 
from being in a situation to need his assistance, tlie father and 
son might easily have extricated themselves from the rabble by 
their own exertions, could they have thought of leaving the man- 
nikin in the forlorn situation, in which, to every eye but his own, 
he stood like a diminutive puppet, tricked out with sword and 
target as a fencing-master’s sign. 

Stones and sticks began now to fly very thick, and the crowd, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the Peverils to disperse them 
with as little harm as possible, seemed determined on mischief, 
when some gentlemen who had been at the trial, understanding 
that the prisoners who had been just acquitted were in danger of 
being murdered by tlie populace, drew their swords, and made 
forward to effect their rescue, which was completed by a small 
party of the King’s Life-Guards, who had been despatched from 
their ordinary post of tdarm, upon intelligence of what was 
passing. When this unexpected reinforcement arrived, the old 
jolly Knight at once recognized, amidst tlie cries of those who 
then entered upon action, some of the sounds which had animated 
his more active years. 

* Where be these cuckoldly Roundheads,” cried some. — “Down 
wiA the sneaking knaves I” cried others. — “ The King and his 
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friends, and the devil a one else !” exclaimed a tliird set, with 
more oaths and d— n me’s, tlian, in the present more correct age, 
it is necessary to commit to paper. 

The old soldier, pricking up his ears like an ancient hunter at 
the cry of the hounds, would gladly have scoured the Strand, with 
the charitable purpose, now he saw himself so well supported, of 
knocking the London knaves, who had insulted him, into twiggeu 
bottles ; bui he was mthheld by the prudence of Julian, vmo, 
though himself extremely irritated by the unprovoked ill usage 
which they had received, saw himself in a situation in which it 
was necessary to exercise more caution than vengeance. He 
prayed and pressed his father to seek some temporary place of 
retreat from the fury of the populace, while that prudent measure 
was yet in their power. The subaltern officer who commanded 
the party of the Life-Guards, exhorted the old Cavalier eagerly 
to the same sage counsel, using, as a spice of compulsion, the 
name of the King; wliile Julian strongly urged that of his mother. 
The old Knight lookclf at his blade, crimsoned with cross-cuts 
and slashes which bli had given to the most forward of die 
assailants, with the eye of one not half sufficed. 

“ 1 would I had pinked one of the knaves at least — but I know 
not how it was, when I looked on their broad round English faces, 
] shunned to use my point, and only sliced tho rogues a little.*’ 

** But the King’s pleasure,” said the officer, “ is, that no tumult 
bo pnisecuted.” 

‘‘ Hy mother,” said Julian, ** will die with fright, if the rumour 
of tins scuffle reaches her ere we see her.” 

Ay, ay,” said the Knight, “ the King’s Majesty, and my good 
dame — well, their pleasure be done,tliat’s all T can say — Kings 
a|id ladies must be obeyed. But which wr./ to retreat, since 
rdltttat we needs must 1” 

a^n would have been at some loss to advise what course to 
tato'^ for ewy body in the vicinity had slmt up their shops, and 
<du^6d tidj^ doors, upon observing tho confusion become so 
fcNri&idable.^ The poor cutler, however, with whose goods they 
made'iibf flfee, offered them an asylum on the part of his landlord, 
whose housiB served as a rest for his shop, and only intimated 
gently, he hoped the gentlemen would consider him for the use of 
His weapons. 

Julian was hastily revolving whether they ou^ht, in prudence, 
to accept this man’s invitation, aware, by experience, bow many 
trepans, as they were then termed, were used betwixt two con- 
tending factions, each too inveterate to be very scrupulous of the 
charac^r of fair play to an enemy, when the dwarf, exerting his 
cranked voice to the uttermost, and riirieking like an exhausted 
honUd, from the exalted station which he still occupied on the 
btdk-head, exhorted them to accept the offer of the worth;^ man 
of the mamnon. ** He himself,” he said, as he reposed himself 
after th^^glorioas conquest in which he had some share, had 
been favoo^ ndth a beatific vision, too splendid to be described 
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to common and mere mortal ears, but which had commanded him, 
in a voice to which his heart had bounded as to a trumpet sound, 
to take refuge with the worthy person of the house, and cause his 
friends to do so.” 

“Vision!” said the Knight of the Peak, — “sound of a 
trumpet ! — the little man is stark mad.” 

But the cutler, in great haste, intimated to them that their little 
friend had received an intimation firom a gentlewoman of his 
acquaintance, who spoke to him from the window, while he stood 
on the bulk-head, that they would find a safe retreat in his land- 
lord’s ; and desiring them to attend to two or three deep though 
distant huzzas, made them aware that the rabble were up stm, 
and would soon be upon them with renewed violence, and increased 
numbers. 

The father and son, therefore, hastily thanked the officer and 
his party, as well as the other ^ntlemen who had volunteered in 
their assistance, lifted little 1^ Geoffrey Hudson from .the con- 
spicuous post which he had so creditab^ occupied during the 
skirmish, and followed the footsteps of the- tenant of the bootli, 
who conducted them down a blind alley, and tlirough one or two 
courts, in case, as he said, any one might have watched where 
they burrowed, and so into a back-door. This entrance admitted 
them to a staircase carefully hung with straw mats to exclude 
damp, from the upper step of which they entered upon a tolerably 
lai^ withdrawing-room, hung with coarse green serge edged with 
gilded leather, which the poorer or more economic citizens at 
that time used instead of tapestry or wainscoting. 

Here the poor cutler received from Jqlian such a mtuity for 
the loan of the swords, that he (porously abandoned the property 
to the gentlemen who had used them so well ; “ the rather,” he 
said, “ that he saw, by the way they handled ^eir weapons,, timt 
they were men of mettle, and tall fellows.” 

Here the dwarf smiled on him courteously, and bowed, throat- 
ing, at the same time, his hand into his pocket, whi^ however, 
he withdrew carelessly, probably because be found ne had not 
the means of making the small donation which he had meditated. 

The cutler proceeded to say, as he bowed and was about to 
withdraw, that he saw there would be merry days yet in Old 
England, and tliat Bilboa blades would fetch as good a price as 
ever. “ I remember,” he said, “ gentlemen, though 1 was then 
but a prentice, the demand for weapons iu the years forty-one 
and forty-two ; sword blades were more in request than tooth- 
picks, and Old Ironsides, my master, took more for rascally 
Frovant rapiers, than I dare ask now-a-days for a Toledo. Bu^ 
to be sure, a man’s life then rested on the blade he carried ; the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads fought every day at the gates of 
Whitehall, as it is like, gentlemen, by your good example, they 
may do again, when 1 sh^l be enabl^ to leave my pitiful booth, 
and open a shop of better quality. 1 hope you will rwQommend 
voi. XV. 2 B 
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me, gentlemen, to your friends. I am always provided with ware 
which a ^ntleman may risk his life on.” 

" Thank you, good friend,” said Julian, " I prithee begone. I 
trust we shall need thy ware no more for some time at least.” 

The cutler retired, while the dwarf hollowed after him down 
stairs, that he would call on him soon, and equip himself with a 
longer blade, and one more proper for action ; although, he said, 
the little weapon he had did weU enough for a walking-sword, or 
in a skirmish with such canaille as they had been engaged with. 

The cutler i-etumed at this summons, and agreed to pleasure 
the little man with a weapon more suitable to his magnanimity ; 
then, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him, he said, 
“ But, gentlemen, it will be wild work to walk with your naked 
swords through the Strand, and it can scarce fail to raise the 
rabble again. If you please, while you repose yourselves here, I 
can fit the blades with sheaths.” 

The proposal seemed so reasonable, that Julian and his father 
gave up their weapons to the friendly cutler, an example which 
uie dwarf followed, after a moment’s hesitation, not caring, as he 
ma^ificcntly expressed it, to part so soon with the trusty friend 
which fortune had but the moment before restored to his hand. 
The man retired with the weapons under his arm ; and, in 
shutting the door beiiind him, they heard him turn the key. 

** Did you hear that ? ” said Sir Geoffrey to his son — “ and we 
are disarmed.” 

Julian, without reply, examined the door, which was fast 
secured ; and then looked at tiie casements, which were at a 
story’s height from the ground, and grated berides with iron. 
" I cannot tlunk,” he said, after a moment’s pause, that the 
fellow means to trepan us ; and, in any even^, I trust we should 
have no difficulty in forcing the door, or otlierwise making an 
escaiPe. But, before resorting to such violent measures, I mink 
it is better to give the rabble leuiure to disperse, by waiting this 
man’s retuni with our weapons witiiin a reasonable time, when, 
if he does not appear, 1 trust we shall find little difficulty in extri- 
catii^ ourselves.” As he spoke thus, the hangings were pulled 
aside, and from a small door which was concerned behind them. 
Major Bridgenorth entered the room. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

He came amongst them like a new raised spirit. 

To speak of dreadful judgments that impend. 

And of Uie wrath to come. 

The Ri/ormer. 

The astonishment of Julian at the unexpected apparition of 
Bridgenorth, was instantly succeeded by apprehension of his 
fatiier’s violence, which he had every reason to believe would 
break forth against one, whom he himself could not but reverence 
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on account of his own merits, as well as because he was the father 
of Alice. The appearance of Bridgenorth was not, however, such 
as to awaken resentment. His countenance was csdm, his step 
slow and composed, his eye not without the indication of some 
deep-seated anxiety, but without any expression either of anger 
or of triumph. “You are welcome,” he said, “Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, to the shelter and hospitality of this house ; as welcome 
as you would have been in other days, when we called each other 
neighbours and friends.” 

“ Odzooks,” said the old Cavalier, “ and had I known it was 
thy house, man, I would sooner had my heart’s blood run down 
the kennel, than ray foot should liave crossed your tlireshold — in 
the way of seeking safety, that is.” 

“ I for^vo your inveteracy,” said Major Bridgenorth, “ on 
account of your prejudices.” 

“ Keep your forgiveness,” answered the Cavalier, “ until you 
are pardoned yourself. By Saint George, I have sworn, if ever 
1 got my heels out of yon rascally prison, whither 1 was sent 
much through your means. Master Bridgenorth, that you 
should pay the reckoning for my bad lodging. — I will strike no 
man in his own house ; but if you will cause the fellow to bring 
back my weapon, and ^e a turn in that blind court there below, 
along witli me, you shall soon see what chance a traitor hath with 
a true man, and a kennel-blooded Puritan with Peveril of the 
Peak.” 

Bi'idgenorth smiled with much composure. “When I was 
younger and more warm-blooded,” ho replied, “ I refused your 
challenge. Sir Geoffrey ; it is not likely 1 should now accept it, 
when each is within a stride of the grave. I have not spared, 
and will not spare, my blood, when my country wants it.” 

“That is when there is any chance of treason against the 
King,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“Nay, my fatlier,” said Julian, “ let us hear Master Bridge- 
north ! We have been sheltered in his house ; and although we 
now see him in London, we c^ould remember that he did not 
appear against us this day, when perhaps liis evidence might have 
given a fatal turn to our ntuation.” 

“ You are right, young man,” said Bridgenorth ; “ and it 
should be some pledge of my sincere good will, that I was this 
day absent from Westminster, when a few words from my mouth 
bad ended the long line of Peveril of the Peak : It needed but 
ten minutes to walk to Westminster Hall, to have ensured your 
condemnation. But could 1 have done this, knowing, as I now 
know, that to thee, Julian Peveril, 1 owe the extrication of my 
daughter — of my dearest Alice — the memory of her departed 
momer — from the snares which hell and proffigacy had opened 
around her I” 

“ She is, I trust, safe,” said Peveril, eagerly, and almost forget- 
ting his father’s presence ; “ she is, I trust, rafe, and in your own 
wi^ship V* 
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" Not in mine,” said the dejected father ; " but in that of one 
in whose protection, next to that of Heaven, I can most fully 
confide.” 

Are you sure — are you very sure of that !” repeated Julian, 
eagerly. “ I found her under the charge of one to whom ^e had 
been trusted, and who yet ” 

“ And who yet was the basest of women,” answered Bridge- 
north ; ** but he who selected her for the charge was deceived in 
her character.” 

" Say rather you were deceived in his ; remember that when 
we parted at Moultrassie, I warned you of that Ganlesse — 
that ” 

I know your meaning,” said Bridgenorth j “ nor did you err 
in describing him as a worldly-wise man. But he has atoned for 
his error by recovering Alice from the dangers into which she 
was plunged when separated from you ; and besides, I have not 
thought meet again to intrust him with the charge that is dearest 
to me.” 

** 1 thank God your eyes arc thus far opened !” said Julian. 

“ This day will open them wide, or close them for ever,” 
answered Bridgenorth. 

During this dialogue, which the speakers hurried through 
without attending to the others who were present. Sir Geoffrey 
listened with surprise and eagerness, endeavouring to catch 
something which should render their conversation intelligible ; 
but as he totally failed in gaining any such key to their meaning, 
he broke in with, — “ ’Sblood and thunder, Julian, what unpro- 
fitable gossip is this t What hast thou to do with this fellow, 
more than to bastinado him, if you should think it worth while to 
beat so old a rogue 1” 

" My dearest father,” said Julian, “ you know not this gentie- 
man*— I am certain you do him injustice. My own obligations 
to him are many; and I am sure when you oome to know 
them ” 

“ I hoi» I shall die ere that moment come,” stud Sir Geoffrey ; 
and continued with increasing violence, “ I hope in the mercy 
of Heaven, that I shall be in tiie grave of my ancestors, ere I 
learn that my son — my only son — the last hope of my ancient 
house — the last remnant of the name of Peveril — hath consented 
to receive obligations from the man on earth I am most bound to 
liate, were I not still more bound to contemn him 1 — Degenerate 
dog-whelp !” he repeated with great vehemence, “ you colour, 
without replying ! Speak, and disown such disgr^ ; or, by the 
God ofi my fathers ” 

The dwarf suddenly stepped forward, and called out, ** For- 
bear !” with a voice at once so discordant and commanding, that 
it sounded supernatural. " Man of sin and pride,” he said, 
forbear ; and call not the name of a holy God, to witness thine 
unliallowed resentments.” 

The rebuke so boldly and decidedly given, and the moral enthu- 
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siasm with which he spoke, gave die despised dwarf an ascendency 
for the moment over the fiery spirit of his gigantic names^c. 
Sir Creoffrey Peveril eyed him for an instant ^ance and shyly, 
as he might have done a supernatural apparition, and tlien mut- 
tered, “ What knowest thou of my cause of wrath 1” 

"Nothing,” said the dwarf; — "nodiing but this — that no 
cause can warrant the oath thou wert about to swear. Un- 
grateful man ! tiiou wert to-day rescued from die devouring 
wrath of the wicked, by a marvellous conjunction of circum- 
stances — Is this a day, thinkest diou, on which to indulge thine 
own hasty resentments V* 

" I stand rebuked,” said Sir Geoffrey, " and by a singular 
monitor — die grasshopper as die praver-book saith, hath become 
a burden to me — Julian, I will speak to diee of dicse matters 
hereafter ; — and for you. Master Bridgenorth, I desire to have 
no farther communication with you, either in peace or in anger. 
Our time passes fast, and I would fain return to my family. 
Cause our weapons to be restored ; unbar the doors, and let us 
part without farther altercation, which can but disurb and aggra- 
vate our spirits.” 

" Sir Geoffrey Peveril,” said Bridgenorth, “ I have no desire 
to vex your spirit or my own ; but, tor thus soon dismissing ^uu, 
tiiat may hardly be, it being a course inconsistent with the work 
which I have on hand.” 

" How, sir 1 Du you mean that we should abide hei'e, whether 
widi or against our inclinations,” said the dwarf. "Were it 
not that 1 am laid under charge to remain here, by one who 
hath the best right to command diis poor microcosm, I would 
shew thee that bolts and bars are unavailing restraints on such 
as T am.” 

" Truly,” said Sir Geoffrey, " I think, upon an emergency, die 
little man might make his escape through the keyhole.” 

Bridgenorth’s face was moved into something like a smile at 
the swaggering speech of the pigmy hero, and the contemptuous 
commentary of Sir Geofficey Peveril ; but such an expression 
never dwelt on his features for two secouds together, and he 
replied in these words: — " Gentlemen, cacli and all of }ou must 
be fain to content yourselves. Believe me, no hurt is intended 
towards you j on the contrary, your remaining here will be a 
means of securing your safety, wMch would be otherwise deeply 
endangered. It will be your own fault if a hair of your head is 
hurt. But the stronger force is on roy side ; and, whatever 
harm you may meet vath should you attempt to break forth by 
violence, the blame must rest wim yourselves. If you will not 
believe me, I will permit Master Julian Peveril to accompany 
me, where he shall see that 1 am provided fully widi die means 
of repressing violence.” 

“ Treason ! — treason I” exclaimed the old Knight — " Treason 
against God and King Charles ! — Oh, for one half hour of the 
broadsword which 1 parted with like an ass !” 
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“ Hold, my father, I conjure you !” said Julian. “ I will go 
with Master Bridgenortli, since he requests it. I will satisfy 
myself whether there be danger, and of what nature. It is 
possible I may prevail on him to desist from some desperate 
measure, if such be indeed in agitation. Should it be necessary, 
fear not that your son will behave as he ought to do.” 

“ Do yoiu' pleasure, Julian,” said his father ; “ I will confide in 
thee. But if you betray my confidence, a father’s curse shall 
cleave to you,” 

Bridgenortli now motioned to Peveril to follow him, and tliey 
passed through the small door by which he had entered. 

The passage led to a vestibule or anteroom, in which several 
other doors and passages seemed to centre. Through one of these 
Julian was conducted by Bridgenorth, walking with silence and 
precaution, in obedience to a signal made by his guide to that 
effect. As tliey advanced, he heard sounds, like those of the 
human voice, engaged in urgent and emphatic declamation. 
With slow and light steps Bridgenorth conducted him through 
a door which terminated this passage ; and as ho entered a little 
gallery, having a curtain in front, tlie sound of the preacher’s 
voice — for such it now seemed — became distinct and audible. 

Julian now doubted not that he was in one of those conventicles, 
which, though contrary to the existing laws, still continued to be 
regularly held in different parts of London and the suburbs. 
Many of these, as frequented by persons of moderate political 
principles, though dissenters from tlie church for conscience’ 
sake, were connived at by tlie prudence or timidity of the 
government. But some of them, in which assembled the fiercer 
and more exalted sects of Independents, Anabaptists, Fifth- 
Monarchy men, and other sectaries, whose stem entliusiasm had 
contijbuted so greatly to effect the overtlirow of the late King’s 
throne, were sought after, suppressed, and dispersed, whenever 
they could be discovered. 

Julian was soon satisfied that the meeting into which he was 
thus secretly introduced, was one of the latter class ; and, to 
judge by the violence of the preacher, of the most desperate 
character. He was still more effectually convinced of this, 
when, at a sign from Bridgenortii, he cautiously unclosed a part 
of the curtain which hung before the gallery, and thus, unseen 
himself, loolmd down on the audience, and obtained a view of the 
preacher. 

About two hundred persons were assembled beneath, in an area 
fiUbd up with benches, as if for tlie exercise of worship ; and they 
were an of tiie male sex, and well armed with pikes and muskets, 
as well as swords and pistols. Most of them had the appearance 
0£ reteania soldiers, now past the middle of life, yet retaining such 
an appearance of strength as might well supply the loss of youthful 
agility. They stood, or sat, in various attitudes of stem attention ; 
and, resting on their spears and muskets, kept their eyes firmly 
fixed on the preacher, who ended the violence of his declamation 
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by displaying from the pulpit a banner, on which was represented 
a lion, with the motto, Vieit Leo ex tribu JudceJ* 

The torrent of mystical yet animating eloquence of the preacher 
— an old gray-haired man, whom zeal seemed to supply with the 
powers of voice and action, of which years had deprived him — 
was suited to the taste of his audience, but could not be trans- 
ferred to these pages without scandal and impropriety. He 
menaced the rulers of England with all the judgments denounced 
on those of Moab and Assyria — he called upon the saints to be 
strong, to be up and doing ; and promised those miracles which, 
in the campaigns of Joshua, and his successors, the valiant Judges 
of Israel, supplied all odds against the Amorites, Midianites, and 
Philistines. He sounded trumpets, opened vials, broke seals, and 
denounced approaching judgments under all the mystical signs of 
the Apocalypse. The end of the world was announced, accom- 
panied with all its preliminary terrors. 

Julian, with deep anxiety, soon heard enough to make him aware, 
that the meeting was likely to terminate in open insurrection, like 
that of the Fifth-Monarchy men, under Vernier, at an earlier period 
of Charles’s reign ; and he was not a httle concerned at the proba- 
bility of Bi-idgenorth being implicated in so criminal and desperate 
an undertaking. If he had retained any doubts of the issue of the 
meeting, they must have been removed when the preacher called 
on his hearers to renounce all expectation which had hitherto 
been entertained of safety to the nation, from the execution of 
the ordinary laws of the land. This, he said, was at best but a 
carnal seeking after earthly aid — a going down to Egypt for help, 
which the jealousy of their Divine Leader would resent as a 
fleeing to another rock, and a different banner, from that which 
was uiis day displayed over them. — And here he solemnly 
swung the bannered lion over their heads, as the only sign under 
which they ought to seek for life and safety. He then proceeded 
to insist, that recourse to ordinary justice was vain as well as 
wifiil. 

« The event of that day at Westminster,” he said, « might teach 
them that the man at Wlutehall was even as the man his father;” 
and closed a long tirade against the vices of the Court, wi^ 
assurance that Tophet was ordained of old — for the King it was 
made hot.” 

As the preacher entered on a description of the approaching 
theocracy, which he dared to prophesy, OTidgenorth, who appeared 
for a time to have forgotten the presence of Julian, whilst with 
stern and fixed attention he drunk in the words of the preacher, 
seemed suddenly to collect himself, and, taking Julian by the hand, 
led him out of the gallery, of which he carefully closed the door, 
into an apartment at no great distance. 

When they arrived there, he anfleipated the expostulations of 
Julian, by asking him, in a tone of severe triumph, whether 
these men he had seen were likely to do their work negli^ntly, 
or whetlier it would not be perilous to attempt to force uu^ way 
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from a house, when all the avenues were yarded by such as he 
had now seen — men of war from tlieir childhood upwards. 

^‘Inihe name of Heaven,** said Julian, wi^out replying to 
Bridgenorth*s question, " for what desperate purpose have you 
assembled so many desperate men I I am well aware tliat your 
sentiments of religion are peculiar ; but beware how you deceive 
yourself — No views of religion can sanction rebellion and mur- 
der ; and such are the natural and necessary consequences of the 
doctrine we have just heard poured into the ears of fanatical and 
violent enthusiasts.** 

My son,” said Bridgenorth, calmly, " in the days of my non- 
aM, 1 thought as you do. I deemed it sufficient to pay my tithes 
of cummin and anniseed — my poor petty moral observances of 
the old law ; and I thought I was heaping up precious things, 
when they were in value no more than the husks of the swine- 
trough. Praised be Heaven, the scales are fallen from mine 
eyes ; and after forty years* wandering in the desert of Sinai, I 
am at length arrived in tlie Land of Promise — My corrupt 
human nature has left me — 1 have cast my slough, and can now 
with some conscience put my hand to the plough, certain that 
there is no weakness len in me wheretlirougn I may look back. 
The furrows,** he added, bending his brows, while a gloomy fire 
filled his large eyes, “ must be drawn long and deep, and watered 
by the blood of the mighty.** 

There was a change in Bridj^north’s tone and manner, when 
he used these singular expressions, which convinced Julian, that 
his mind, which had wavered for so many years between his 
natural ^od sense and the in^e entliusiasm of the time, had 
finally given way to the latter ; and, sensible of the danger in 
whidi ue unhappy man himself, the innocent and beautiful Alice, 
and his own father, were likely to be placed — to say nothing of 
the general risk of the community by a sudden insurrection, he 
at the same time felt that tliere was no chance of reasoning effec- 
tuidly with one who would oppose spiritual conviction to aU argu- 
ments which reason could urge i^inst his wild schemes. To 
touch his feelings seemed a more probable resource ; and Julian 
therefore conjured Bridgenorth to think how much his daughter’^a 
honour and safety were concerned in his abstaining from Um dan- 

r >n8 course which he meditated. " If you fall,** he said, ** must 
not pass under the power and guardianship of her unde, whom 
vou allow to have shewn himself capable of the grossest misted 
In tits choice of her female protectress ; and whom I believe, 
up<Hti good grounds, to have i^e that infamous choice with bis 
eyes Opep !’* 

** Young man,’* answered Bridgenorth, " you make me feel 
like die poor bird, around whose umg some wanton boy has fixed 
a line, to pull the struggling wretch to eartli at liis pleasure. 
Know, nnee thou wilt pfey this cruel part, and drag me down 
from higher contemplations, that she with whom Alice is placed, 
sad who hath in future fall power to guide her motio^ and 
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decide her fate, despite of Christian and every one else, is — 1 
will not tell thee who she is — Enough — no one — thou least of 
ah, needs to fear for her safety.** 

At this moment a side-door opened, and Christian himself came 
into the apartment. He started and coloured when he saw Julian 
Peveril ; then turning to Bridgenorth with an assumed air oi 
indifference, asked, “ Is Saul among the prophets i — Is a Peve- 
ril among the saints 1’* 

“ No, brother,” replied Bridgenorth, “ his time is not come 
more tlian thine own — thou art too deep in the ambitious in- 
trigues of manhood, and he in the mddy passions of youth, to hear 
hie still calm voice — You will both bear it, as I trust and pray.” 

" Master Ganlesse, or Christian, or by whatever name you are 
called,” said Julian, “ by whatever reasons you guide yourself in 
this most perilous matter, you at least are not influenced by any 
idea of an immediate divine command for commencing hostilities 
against the state. Leaving, therefore, for the present, whatever 
subjects of discussion may be between us, I implore you, as a man 
of shrewdness and sense, to join with me in dissuading Master 
Bridgenorth from the fatal enterprise which he now meditates.” 

<< Young gentleman,** said Christian, with great composure, 

** when we met in the west, I was willing to have made a friend 
of you, but you rejected the overture. Y on might, however, even 
then have seen enough of me to be assured, that 1 am not likely 
to rurii too rashly on any desperate undertaking. As to this 
which lies before us, my brother Bridgenorth brings to it the 
simplicity, though not the harmlessness of the dove, and 1 the 
Bubtilty of the serpent He hath the leading of saints who are 
moved by the spirit ; and I can add to their efforts a powerful 
body, who have for their instigators, the world, the devil, and the 
flesh.’* 

" And can you,*’ said Julian, looking at Bridgenorth, “accede 
to such an unworthy union !’* 

“ 1 unitonot with them,” said Bridgenorth ; “ but 1 may not, 
without guilt, reject the aid which Providence sends to assist his 
servants. We are ourselves few, though determined — Those 
whose swords oome to help the cutting down of the harvest, must 
be welcome — When their work is wrought, they will be converted 
or scattered. — Have you been at York-Place, brother, with 
that unstable epicure 1 We must have his last resolution, sad 
that within an hour.” 

Christian looked at Julian, as if his presence prevented him 
from returning an answer ; upon which Bridgenorth arose, and 
taking the young man by the arm, led him out of the apartment, 
into mat in which they nad left li^ iheher ; assuring him by the 
way, that determined and vigilant guards were placed in every 
different quarter by which escape could be effected, and that he 
would do well to persuade bis father to remain a quiet prisoner 
for a few hours. 

Julian returned him no answer, and Bridgenorth presently 
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retired, leaving him alone with his father and Hudson. To their 
questions he could only briefly reply, that he feared they were 
trepanned, since they were in the house with at least two hundred 
fanatics, completely armed, and apparently prepared for some 
desi^rate enterprise. Tlieir own want of arms precluded the 
possibility of open violence ; and however unpleasant it might be 
to remain in such a condition, it seemed difiicult, from the strength 
of the fastenings at doors and windows, to attempt any secret 
escape without instantaneous detection. 

The valiant dwarf alone nursed hopes, with which he in vain 
endeavoured to inspire his companions in affliction. ^ The fair 
one, whose eyes,” he said, “ were like the twin stars of Leda” — 
for the little man was a great admirer of lofty language — "had 
not invited him, the most devoted, and, it might be, not the least 
favoured of her servants, into this place as a harbour, in order 
that he might therein suffer shipwreck ; and he generously assured 
his friends, that in his safety they also should be safe.” 

Sir Geoffrey, little cheered by this intimation, expressed his 
despair at not being able to get the length of Whitehall, whexe he 
trusted to find as many jolly Cavaliers as would help him to stifle 
the whole nest of wasps in their hive ; while Julian was of opi- 
nion that tlie best service he could now render Bridgenorth, 
would be timeously to disclose his plot, and, if possible, to send 
him at the same time warning to save his person. 

But we must leave them to meditate over their plans at leisure ; 
no one of which, as they all depended on their previous escape 
from confinement, seemed in any great chance of being executed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

And some for safety took the dreadful leap ; 

Some fur the voice of liea>en seem’d calling on them ; 

Boine for .idvancemont. or for lucre’s sake — 

I leap’d in frolic. 

The Dream. 

Afteb a private conversation with Bridgenorth, Christian has- 
tened to the Duke of Buckingham’s hotel, taking at the same 
time such a route as to avoid meeting with any acquaintance. He 
was ushered into the apartment of the Duke, whom he found 
cracking and eating filberts, with a flask of excellent white wine 
at his dbow. " Christian,” said his Grace, " come help me to 
laugh — I have bit Sir Charles Sedley — flung him for a thou- 
sau\ by the gods !” 

I SPi glad at your luck, my Lord Duke,” replied Christian ; 

I am come here on serious business.” 

" Serious 1 — why, I shall hardly be serious in my life ag^n — 
ha, ha, ha 1 — and for luck, it was no such thing — sheer wit,and 
excellent contrivance ; and but that I don’t care to affront For- 
tune, like the old Greek general, 1 might tell her to her face — 
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In this thou hadst no share. You have heard, Ned Christian, 
that Motlier Cresswell is dead T’ 

** Yes, I did hear that the devil hath got his due,” answered 
Christian. 

Well,” said the Duke, “ you are un^teful ; for I know you 
have been obliged to her, as well as otJiers. l^fore George, a 
most benevolent and helpful old lady ; and that she might not 
sleep in an unblest grave, I betted — do you mark me — witli 
Sedley, that 1 would write her funeral sermon ; that it should be 
every word in praise of her life and conversation, tliat it should 
be all true, and yet that the diocesan sliould be unable to lay his 
thumb on Quodling, my little chaplain, who should preach it.” 

** I perfectly see the difficulty, my Lord,” said Christian, who 
well knew that if he wished to secure attention from this volatile 
nobleman, he must first suffer, nay, encourage him, to exhaust 
the topic, whatever it might be, tliat had got temporary posses- 
sion of his pineal gland. 

“ Why,” said the Duke, “ I had caused my little Quodling to 
go tlirough his oration thus — * That whatever evil reports had 
passed current during the lifetime of the worthy matron whom 
they had restored to dust that day, malice itself could not deny 
that she was born well, married well, lived well, and died well ; 
since she was born in Sbadwell, married to Cresswell, lived in 
Camberwell, and died in Bridewell.’ Here ended the oration, and 
witli it Sedley’s ambitious hopes of overreaching Buckingham — 
ha, ha, ha ! — And now. Master Christian, what are your com- 
mands for me to-day 1” 

First, to tliaiik your Grace for being so attentive as to send 
so formidable a person as Colonel Blood, to wait upon your poor 
friend and servant. Faith, he took such an interest in iny leaving 
town, that he wanted to compel me to do it at point of fox, so 1 
was obliged to spill a little of his malapert blood. Your Grace’s 
swordsmen liavc had ill luck of late ; and it is hard, since you 
always choose the best hands, and such scrupleless knaves too.” 

Come now, Clmistian,” said the Duke, “ do not thus exult 
over me ; a great man, if I may so call myself, is never greater 
than amid miscarriage. I only played this little trick on you, 
Christian, to impress on you a wholesome idea of the interest I 
take in your motions. The scoundrel’s having dared to draw 
upon you, is a thing not to be forgiven. — What ! injure my old 
•friend Christian 1” 

“ And why not,” said Christian, coolly, “ if your old friend was 
so stubborn as not to go out of town, like a good boy, when your 
Grace required him to do so, for the civil purpose of entertahiiug 
his niece in his absence 1’’ 

"Uow — what! — how do you mean by my entertaining your 
niece. Master Christian I” said the Duke. “ She was a personage 
far l^yond my poor attentions, being destined, if I recollect 
aright, to something like royal favour.” 

"it was her fate, however, to be the guest of your Grace’s con- 
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vent for a totce of days, or so. Marry, my lord, the father con- 
fessor was not at home, and — for convents have been scaled of 
late — returned not till the bird was flown.” 

** Christian, thou art an old reynard — I see there is no doublinfi' 
with thee. It was thou, then, stole away my pretty prize, but 
left me something so much prettier in my mind, that, had it not 
made itself wings to fly away with, I would have placed it in a 
cage of gold. Never be downcast, man j I forgive thee — 1 for- 
give thee.” 

“ Your Grace is of a most merciful disposition, especially con- 
sidering it is 1 who have had the wrong ; and sages have said, 
that he who doth the injury, is less apt to forgive than he who 
only sustains it.” 

“ True, true, Christian,” said the Duke, “ which, as you say, is 
something quite new, and places my clemency in a striking point 
of view. Well, then, thou forgiven man, when shall I see my 
Mauritanian Princess again 1” 

" Whenever I am certain that a quibble, and a carwhichit, 
for a play or a sermon, wfll not banish her from your Grace’s 
memory.” 

" Nut all the wit of South, or of Etherege,” said Buckiugham, 
hastily, "to say notliing of my own, sb^l in future make me 
oblivious of what I owe the Morisco Princess.” 

" Yet, to leave the fair lady out of thought for a little while — 
a very little while,” said Christian, " since I swear that in due 
time your Grace shall see her, and know in her the most extra- 
ordinary woman that the age has produced — to leave her, I say, 
out of sight for a little while, has your Grace bad late notice of 
your Duchess’s health !” 

" Health,” said the Duke. " Umph — no — nothing particular. 
She has been ill — but ” 

" She is no longer so,” subjoined CSuistian ; " she died in York- 
shire fdrty-eight hours since.” 

" Thou must deal with the devil,” sud the Duke. 

" It would ill become one of my name to do so,” replied Chris- 
tian. " But in the brief interval, since your Grace hath known 
of an event which hath not yet reached the public ear, you have, 

1 believe, made proposals to the King for the hand of the Lady 
Anne, second daughter of the Duke of York, and your Graced 
proposals Itave been rejected.” 

" Fiends and firebrands, vilhun t” said the Duke, starting up* 
and s^ng Christian by the collar ; " who hath told thee that t” 

" Take your hand from my doak, my Lord Duke, and I may 
answer yon,” said Christian. " 1 have a scurvy touch of old 
puritanical humour about me. I abide not the imposition of 
naiuls — take off your*graq> from my cloak, or I will ^d means 
to make you unloose it.” 

The Duke, who had kept his right hand on his daeger-hilt 
while he held Cludstian’s collar with his left, unloosed it as he 
spoke, but slowly, and as one who rather suspends than abandons 
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the execution of some hasty impulse ; while Christian, adjusting 
his cloak with perfect composure, said, "Soh — my cloak being 
at liberty, we speak on equal terms. I come not to insult your 
Grace, but to offer you vengeance for the insult you have 
received.” 

“ Vengeance !” said the Duke — “ It is the dearest proffer man 
can present to me in my present mood. I hunger for vengeance 
— thirst for vengeance — could die to ensure vengeance! — 
’Sdeath !” he continued, walking up and down the large apart- 
ment with the most unrestrained and violent agitation ; ** I have 
chased this repulse out of my brain with ten thousand trifles, 
because I thought no one knew it. But it is known, and to thee, 
tliH very common-sewer of Court secrets — the honour of Villiers 
is in thy keeping, Ned Christian ! Sp^, thou man of wiles and 
of intrigue — on whom dost tliou promise the vengeance t Speak ! 
and if thy answera meet my desires, I will make a bargain with 
thee as willingly as with thy master, Satan himself.” 

“ 1 will not lie,” said Christian, “ so unreasonable in my terms 
as stones tell of the old apostate ; 1 will offer your Grace, as he 
might do, temporal prosperity and revenge, which is his frequent 
recruiting money, but 1 leave it to yourself to provide, as you 
may be pleased, for your future salvation.” 

The Duke, gazing upon him fixedly and sadly, replied, "I 
would to God, Christian, that 1 could read what purpose of dam- 
liable villainy thou hast to propose to me in thy countenance, 
witiiout the necessity of tliy using words I” 

‘‘ Your Grace cau but try a guess,” said Christian, calmly 
smiling. 

“ No,” replied the Duke, after garing at him again for the 
space of a minute ; thou art so deeply dyed a hypocrite, that thy 
mean features, and clear gray eye, are as likely to conceal treason, 
as any petty scheme of melt or larceny more corresponding to 
jour degree.” 

“ Treason, my lord !” echoed Cliristian ; “you may have guessed 
more nearly tlian you were aware of. I honour your Grace’s 
penetration.” 

" Treason 1” echoed the Duke. “ Who dare name such a crime 
to me I” 

“ If a name startles your Grace, you may call it vengeance — 
vengeance on the cabal of councillors, who have ever counter- 
mined you, in spite of your wit and your interest with the King. 
— Vengeance on Arlington, Ormond — on Charles himself.” 

“ No, by Heaven,” said the Duke, resuming his disordered w^k 
through the apartment — “ Vengeance on these rats of the Privy 
Council, — come at it as you will. But tlie King! — never — 
never. I have provoked him a hundred times, where he has 
stirred me once. 1 have crossed his path in state intrigue — 
rivalled him in love — had the advantage in both, — and, d — n it, 
he has forgiven me ! If treason would put me in his throne, 1 
have no apology for it — it were worse than bestial ingratitude.” 
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" Nobly spoken, my lord,” said Christian ; ^ and consistent 
alike vvith the obligations under which your Grace lies to Charles 
Stewart, and the sense you have ever* shewn of them. — But it 
signifies not. If your Grace patronize not our enterprize, there 
is Shaftesbury — there is Monmouth ” 

Scoundrel !” exclaimed the Duke, even more vehemently agi- 
tated than before, ‘‘ think you that you shall carry on with others 
an enterprize which I have refused ? — No, by every heathen and 
every Christian God ! — Hark ye, Christian, I will arrest you on 
the spot — I will, by gods and devils, and carry you to unravel 
your plot at Whitehall.” 

Where the first words I speak,” answered the imperturbable 
Christian, will be to inform the Privy Council in what place they 
may find certain letters, wherewith your Grace has honoured 
your poor vassal, containing, as I think, particulars which his 
Majesty will read with more surprise than pleasure.” 

“ ’Sdeath, villain 1” said the Duke, once more laying his liand 
on his poniard-hilt, ** thou hast me again at advantage. 1 know 
not why I forbear to poniard you where you stand !” 

1 might fall, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, slightly colour- 
ing, and putting his right hand into his bosom, " though not, T 
think, unavenged — for I have not put my person into this peril 
altogether wiwout means of defence. I might fall, but, alas ! 
your Grace’s correspondence is in hands, which, by that very 
act, would be rendered sufficiently active in handing them to the 
King and the Privy Council. What say you to the Moorish 
Princess, my Lord Duke 1 What if T have left her executrix Of 
my will, with certain instructions how to proceed if I return not 
unharmed from York-Place 1 Oh, my lord, though my head is in 
the wolfs mouth, I was not go(»e enough to place it there without 
settling how many carbines riiould be fired on the wolf, so soon as 
my dying cackle was heard. Psliaw, my lord Duke, you deal witli 
a man1)f sense and courage, yet you speak to him as a child and 
a coward.” 

The Duke threw himself into a chair, fixed his eyes on the 
^und, and spoke without r^ing them. << 1 am about to call 
Jeminghom,” he said; **but fear nothing — it is only for a 
draught of wine — That stuff on the table may be a vehicle for 
filberts and walnuts, but not for such communications as yours. — 
Bring me champagne,” he said to the attendant who answered on 
his summons. « 

The domestic returned, and brought a fllask of champagne, 
with two large silver cups. One of them he filled for Bucking- 
ham, who, contrary to the usual etiquette, was always served first 
at home,-and then oflfered the other to Christian, who declined to 
receive it. 

The Duke drank off the lorra goblet which was presented to 
him, and, for a moment, covered his forehead with the palm of 
his hand ; then instantiy withdrew it, and said, " Christian, speak 
your errand plainly. We know each other. If my reputation 
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be in some degree in your hands, you are well aware that your 
life is in mine. Sit down,” ho said, taking a pistol from his 
bosom and laying it on tiie table — “Sit down, and let me hear 
your proposal.” 

“ My lord,” said Christian, smiling, “ I shall produce no such 
ultimate argument on my part, though possibly, in time of need, I 
may not be found destitute of them. But my defence is in ^e 
situation of things, and in the composed view which, doubUess, 
your Majesty will take of them.” 

“ Majesty I” repeated the Duke — “ My good friend Christian, 
you have kept company with the Puritans so long, that you con- 
fuse the ordinary titles of the Court.” 

“ I know not how to apologize,” said Christian, “ unless your 
Grace will suppose that 1 spoke by prophecy.” 

“ Such as the devil delivered to Macbeth,” said the Duke — 
again paced the chamber, and again seated himself, and said, “ Be 
plain, Christian — speak out at once, and manfully, what is it you 
intend 1” 

“ said Christian — “ What should I do 1 — I can do notliing 
in such a matter ; hut I thought it right that your Grace should 
know that tlio godly of this cify” — (he spoke the word with a 
kind of ironical grin) — “aro impatient of inactivity, and must 
needs be up and doing. My brother Bridgenorth is at tlie head 
of all old Weiver’s congregation ; for you must know, that, after 
floundering from one faith to another, he hatli now got beyond 
ordinances, and is become a Fifth-Monarchy man. He has nigh 
two hundred of Weiver’s people, fully equipped, and ready to fall 
on , and, with slight aid from your Grace’s people, they must carry 
Whiteh^I, and make prisoners of all within it.” 

“ Rascal !” said the Duke, “and is it to a Peer of England you 
make this communication 1” 

“ Nay,” answered Christian, “ I admit it would be extreme 
folly in your Grace to appear until all is over. But let me mve 
Blood and the others a hint on your part. There are the lour 
Germans also — right Knipperdolings and Anabaptists — will be 
^lecially useful. You are wise, my lord, and know the value of 
a corpiSl of domestic gladiators, as well as did Octavius, Lepidus, 
and Anthony, when, by such family forces, they divided the world 
by indenture tripartite.” 

“Stay, stay,” said the Duke. “Even if these bloodhounds 
yere to join with you — not that I would permit it without the 
most positive assurances for the King’s personal safety — but say 
the villains were to join, what hope have you of carrying the 
Court 1” 

“ Bully Tom Armstrong,* my lord, hath promised his interest 

* Thomas, or Sir Thomas Armstrong, a person who had distingoishad himself 
in youth by duels and druuken exploits. He was particularly connected with the 
Duke of Monmouth, and was said to be concerned In the Bye-House Plot, for 
which he suffered cai^tal punishment, 20th June, 1684. 
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with the Life-Guards. Then there are my lord Shaftesbury’s 
brisk boys in the city — thirty thousand on the holding up a 
finger.” 

“ Let him hold up both hands, and if he count a hundred for 
each finger,” said the Duke, "it will be more than I expect. 
You have not spoken to him 1” 

Surely not, till your Grace’s pleasure was known. But, if he 
is not applied to, there is the Duteh train, Hans Snorehout’s con- 
gi*egation, in the Strand — there are the French Protestants in 
Piccadilly — there are the family of Levi in Lewkenor’s Lane — 
the Muggletoniaus in Thames Street ” 

" Ah, faugh ! — Out upon them — out upon them I — How the 
knaves will stink of cheese and tobacco when they come upon 
action ! — they will drown all the perfumes in Whitehall. Spare 
me the detail ; and let me know, my dearest Ned, the sum total of 
thy most odoriferous forces.” 

" Fifteen hundred men, well armed,” said Christian, “ besides 
the rabble that will rise to a certainty — tliey hare already nearly 
tom to pieces the prisoners who were this day acquitted on 
account of the Plot.” 

" All, then, 1 understand. — And now, hark ye, most Christian 
Christian,” said he, wheeling his chair full in front of that on 
which his agent was seated, " you have told me many things to- 
day — Shall I be equally communicative ? Shall I shew you that 
my accuracy of information matches yours ! Shall I tell you, in 
a word, why you have at once resolved to push every one, from 
the Puritan to the free-thinker, upon a general attack of &e 
Palace at Whitehall, without allowing me, a peer of the realm, 
time either to pause upon or to prepare for a step so desperate I 
Shall I tell you why you would lead or drive, seduce or compel 
me, into countenancing your measures !” 

" My lord, if you please to form a guess,” said Christian, “ I 
will answer with all sincerity, if you have assigned the right 
cause.” 

" The Countess of Derby is this day arrived, and attends the 
Court this evening, with hopes of the kindest reception. She may 
be surprised amid the meke? — Ha! said I not right. Master 
Christian 1 You, who pretend to offer me revenge, know your- 
self its exquiute sweetness.” 

" I would not presume,” said Christian, half smiling, “ to offer 
your Grace a diw, without acting as your taster as well as pur- 
veyor.” 

" That ’s honestly said,” said the Duke. " Away then, my 
friend. Give Blood this ring — he knows it, and knows how to 
obey bim^who bears it. Let him assemble my gladiators, as thou 
dost most wittily term my coup jarret$. The old scheme of the 
German music may be resorts to, for I think thou hast the 
instruments ready. But take notice, I know nothing on *t ; and 
Howley’s person must be safe — I will hang and bum on all 
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haadft if a hair of his black periwig*^ be but singed. — Then what 
is to follow — a Lord Protector of the realm — or stay — Crom- 
jwell has made the word somewhat slovenly and unpopular — a 
Lord Lieutenant of the Kingdom'! — The patriots, who take it on 
themselves to avenge the injustice done to the country, and to 
remove evil counsellors from before the King’s throne, that it may 
be henceforward established in righteousness — so 1 think tlie 
rubric runs — cannot fail to make a fitting choice.” 

" They cannot, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, ** since there is 
but one man in the three kingdoms on whom that choice can 
possibly fall.” 

** I thank you, Christian,” said his Grace ; "and I trust you. 
Away, and make all ready. Be assured your services shall not 
be forgot. We will have you near to us.” 

" My Lord Duke,” said Christian, " you bind me doubly to you. 
But remember, that as your Grace is spared any obnoxious pro- 
ceeding which may befall in the way of military execution, or 
otherwise, so it will be advisable that you hold yourself in prepa- 
ration, upon a moment’s notice, to put yourself at the head of a 
band of honourable friends and allies, and come presently to the 
palace, where you will be received by the victors as a commander, 
and by the vanquished as a preserver.” 

" I conceive you — I conceive you. I will be in prompt 
readiness,” smd ^e Duke. 

" Ay, my lord,” continued Christian j " and, for Heaven’s sake, 
let none of those toys, which are tlio very Delilahs of your ima|p- 
nation, come across your Grace this evening, and interfere with 
the execution of this sublime scheme.” 

"Wljy, Christian, dost tliink mo mad!” was his Grace’s 
emphatic reply. "It is you who linger, when all should be 
ordered for a deed so daring. Go tlien. — But hark ye, Ned ; 
ere you go, tell me when 1 wall again see yonder thing of fire 
and air — yon Eastern Peri, that glides into apartmento by the 
keyhole, and leaves them through the casement — yon black- 
eyed houri of the Mahometan paradise — when, I say, shall I 
see her once more !” 

" When your Grace has the truncheon of Lord Lieutenant of 
the Kin^om,” said Christian, and left the apartment. 

Buckmgham stood fixed in contemplation for a moment after 
he was gone. " Should I have done this ! ” he said, arguing the 
matter with himself; "or had I the choice, rather, of doing 
aught else ! Should I not hasten to the Courts and make Charles 
aware of the treason which besets him ! I will, by Heaven 1 — 
Here, Jemingham, my coach, with the despat<^ of light 1 1 

will throw myself at his feet, and tell him of all the follies which 

* Chariss, to nilt his dark complexion, always wore a black peruke. He used 
to say of the players, that If they wished to represent a villain on the stage, 

•* Odds-flsh, they always clapp’d on him a black periwig, whereas toe greats 
rogue in England [meaning, probably. Dr Oatesj wears a white ona"— 
CiBBBR’B Apologp. 

you XV, 2 p 
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I have dreamed of with this Christian. — And then he will laagh at 
me, and spurn me. — No, T have kneeled to him to-day alr^y, 
and my repulse was nothing gentle. To be spumed once in the 
sun’s daily round is enough for Buckingham.” 

Having made this reflection, he seated hinmelf, and began 
hastily to mark down the young nobles and gentlemen of quanty, 
and others, their very ignoble companions, who he supposed 
might be likely to assume him for their leader in any ^pular 
disturbance. He had nearly completed it, when Jerningham 
entered, to say the coach would be ready in an instant, and to 
bring his mastt'r’s sword, hat, and cloak. 

“Let the coachman ^aw off,” said the Duke, “but be in 
readiness. And send to the gentlemen thou wilt find named in 
this list; say I am but ill at ease, and wish their company to a 
slight collation. Let instant expedition be made, and care not 
for expense ; you will find most of them at the Club-House in 
Fuller’s Rents.” * 

The preparations for festivity, were speedily made, and the 
intended guests, most of them persons who wero at leisure for any 
call that promised pleasure, though sometimes more deaf to those 
of duty, began speedily to assemble. There were many youths 
of the highest rank, and with them, as is usual in those circles, 
many of a different class, whom talents, or impudence, or wit, or 
a turn for gambling, had reared up into companions for the great 
and the gi^. The Duke of Buckingham was a general patron of 
persons of this description; and a numerous attendance took 
place on the present occasion. 

The festivity was pursued with the usual appliances of wine, 
music, and games of hazard ; with which, however, there mingled 
in that period much more wit, and a good deal more gross pro- 
fligacy of conversation, than the talents of tlie present generation 
can supply, or their taste would permit. 

Thd Duke himself proved the complete command which he 
possessed over his versatile character, by maintidning the frolic, 
the laugh, and the jest, while his ear caught up, and with eager- 
ness, the most distant sounds, as intimating the commencement 
of Christian’s revolutionary project. Such sounds were heard 
from time to time, and from time to time they died away, with- 
out any of those consequences which Buckingham expect^. 

At length, and when it was late in the evening, Jerningham 
announced Master Chiffinch from the Court; and that worthy 
personage followed the annunciation. 

“•Strange things have happened, my Lord Duke,” he said ; 

“ yetir presonoe at Court is instantly required by his Majesty.” 

“ Yw alarm me,” said Buckingham, standing up. “ J hope 
notMng has happened — 1 hope there is nothing wrong — T hope 
hia Majesty is weUt” 

“Perfectly well,” said Chifiinch; “and deurous to see your 
ChwM ’without a moment’s delay.” 

* See Note PF. FvUtr't RmU. 
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“This is sudden,” said tlie Duke. “You see I have had 
merry fellows about me, and am scarce in case to appear, 
Chiffinch.” 

“ Your Grace seems to be in very handsome plight,” said 
Chiffinch; “and you know his Majesty is gracious enough to 
make allowances.” 

“True,” said the Duke, not a little anxious in his mind, 
touching the cause of this unexpected summons — “ True — his 
Majesty is most gracious — I will order my coach.” 

“ Mine is below,” replied the royal messenger ; “ it will save 
time, if your Grace will condescend to use it.” 

Forced from every evasion, Buckingham took a goblet from 
the table, and requested his friends to remain at his palace so 
long as they could find the means of amusement there. He 
expected, he said, to return almost immediately ; if not, he would 
take farewell of them with his usual toast, “ May all of us that 
are not hanged in the interval, meet together again here on the 
first Monday of next month.” 

This standing toast of the Duke boro reference to the cha- 
racter of several of his guests ; but he did not drink it ou the 
present occasion without some anticipation concerning his own 
fate, in case Christian had betrayed him. He hastily made 
some addition to his dress, and attended Chiifinch in the chariot 
to Whitehall. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

High feasting was there there— the gilded rooft 
Rung to the wassul-liealtb — the dancer’s step 
^rung to the chord respousive— the guy gamester 
TO late'a disposal flung his heap of gold, 

And laugh’d alike when it increased or lessen’d ; 

Such virtue hath court-air to teach us patience 
Which schoolmen preach in vain. 

Why come ye not to Court t 

Upox the afternoon of fiiis eventful day, Charles held his 
Court in the Queen’s apartments, which were opened at a parti- 
cular lunir to invited guests of a certain lower degr^, but acces- 
sible without restriction to the higher classes of nobility who had 
firom birth, and to the courtiers who held by office, tlie privilege 
u(f the entr&. 

It was one part of Charles’s character, which unquestionably 
rendered him personally popular, and postponed to a subsequent 
reign the precipitation of his family from the throne, that he 
banished from his Court many of the formal resfrictions with 
which it was in other rdgns surrounded. He was conscious of 
the good-natured grace of his manners, and trusted to it, often 
not in vain, to remove evil impressions arising from actions, 
which he was sensible could not be justified on the grounds of 
liberal or national policy. 
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In the daytime the King was commonly seen in the public 
walks alone, or only attended by one or two persons ; and his 
answer to the remonstrance of his brother, on the risk of thus 
exposing his person, is well known ; — “ Believe me, James,” he 
said, ** no one will murder me, to make you King.” 

In the same manner, Cliarles’s evenings, unless such as were 
destined to more secret pleasures, were frequently spent amongst 
all who had any pretence to approach a courtly circle ; and thus 
it was upon the night which we are treating of. Queen Cathe- 
rine, reconciled or humbled to her fate, had long ceased to 
express any feelings of jealousy, nay, seemed so absolutely dead 
to such a passion, that she received at her drawing-room, without 
scruple, and even with encouragement, the Duchesses of Ports- 
mouth and Cleveland, and others, who enjoyed, though in a less 
avowed character, the credit of having been royal favourites. 
Constraint of every kind was banished from a circle so com- 
posed, and which was frequented at the same time, if not by 
the wisest, at least by the wittiest courtiers, who ever assembled 
round a monarch, and who, as many of ^em had shared the 
wants, and shifts, and frolics of his exile, had then acquired 
a sort of prescriptive license, which the good-natured prince, 
when he attained his period of prosperity, could hardly have 
restrained had it suited his temper to do so. This, however, 
was the least of Charles’s thoughts. His manners were such as 
secured him from indelicate obtrusion ; and he sought no other 
protection from over-familiarity, than what tliese and his ready 
wit afforded him. 

On the present occasion, he was peculiarly disposed to enjoy 
the scene of pleasure which had been prepared. The singular 
death of Major Coleby, which, taking place in his own presence, 
had proclaimed, with the voice of a passing bell, the ungrateful 
neglect of the Prince for whom he hud sacrifice every thing, 
had given Charles much pain. But, in his own opinion at least, 
he had completely atoned for this negligence, by the trouble 
which he had taken for Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his son, whose 
liberation he looked upon not only as an excellent good deed in 
itself, but, in spite of the grave rebuke of Ormond, as achieved 
in a very pardonable manner, considering the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded. He even felt a denee of safasfaotion 
on receiving intelligence from die city that mere had been dis- 
turbanoes in the streets, and that some of the more violent 
&nadcs had betaJeen themselves to their meeting-houses, njMn 
sudden summons, to inquire, as thdr preachers phrased i^ into 
the eiUises of Heaven’s wrath, and into the backdiding of the 
Ckmtt, la^fyers, and jury, by whom the false and bloody favourers 
df the Popish Plot were screened and cloaked firam deserved 
p^tishment. 

The King, we repeat, seemed to hear these accounts with 
pleasttre, even when he was reminded of the dangerous and 
susceptiUe character of those with whom sneh suspicions 
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originated. “ Will any one now aseert,** he said, witli self-com- 
placence, *‘that I am so utterly negligent of the interest of 
niends ! — You see the peril in which 1 place myself, and even 
the risk to which I have exposed the public peace, to rescue a 
man whom I have scarce seen for twenty years, and then only 
in his buff-coat and bandoleers, with other Train-Band ofiicei'S 
who hissed bands upon the Restoration. They say kings have 
long hands — I think tliey have as much occasion for long 
memories, since they are expected to watch over and reward 
every man in England, who hath but shewn liis good-will by 
crying ‘ God save the King !’ ” 

“ Nay, the rogues are even more unreasonable still,” said 
Sedley ; “ for every knave of them thinks himself entitled to your 
Majesty’s protection in a good cause, whether lie has cried God 
save tlie King or no.” 

The King smiled, and turned to another part of tlie stately 
hall, where every thing was assembled which could, according to 
tlie taste of the age, make the time glide pleasantly away. 

In one place, a group of the young nobility, and of the ladies 
of the Court, listened to the reader’s acquaintance Empson, who 
was accompanying, with his unrivalled breathings on the flute, a 
young siren, who, while her bosom palpitated with pride and with 
fear, warbled to Uie courtly and august presence the beautiful air 
beginning; 

" Young I am, and yet unsklll’d 
How to make a lover yield,” &c. 

She performed her task in a manner so corresponding with the 
strains of the amatory poet, and flie voluptuous air with which 
the words had been invested by tlie celebrated Purcel, that the 
men crowded around in ecstasies, while most of the ladies tliought 
it proper either to look extremely indifferent to the words she 
sung, or to withdraw from the circle as quietly as possible. To 
the song succeeded a concerto, performed by a select band of most 
admirable musicians, which the King, whose taste was indispu- 
table, had himself selected. 

At other tables in the apartment, the elder courtiers worsliipped 
Fortune, at the various fashionable games of ombre, quadrille, 
hazard, and the like ; while heaps of gold which lay before the 
players, augmented or dwindled with every turn of a card or cast 
of a die. Many a year’s rent of fair estates was ventured upon 
&e main or the odds; which, spent in the old deserted manor- 
house, liad repaired the ravages of CromweU upon its widla, and 
replaced the sources of good housekeeping and hospitality, that, 
exhausted in the last age by fine and sequestration, were now in a 
fiur way of being annihilated by careless prodigality. Elsewhei^ 
under cover of observing the gamester, or listening to the music, 
the gallantries of that ^-licensed age were practised among the 
gay and fair, closely watched the whilst by the ugly or the old, 
who promised themselves at least the pleasure of observing, and 
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it may be that of proclaiming, intrigues in which they could not 
be sharers. 

From one table to another glided the merry Monarch, exchang- 
ing now a glance with a Court beauty, now a jest with a Court 
wit, now beating time to the music, and anon losing or winning a 
few pieces of gold on the chance of the game to which he stood 
neaxest ; — the most amiable of voluptuaries — the gayest and 
best-natured of companions — the man that would, of all others, 
have best sustained his character, had life been a continued ban- 
quet, and its only end to enjoy the passing hour, and send it away 
as pleasantly as might bo. 

But Kings are least of all exempted from the ordinary lot of 
humanity; and Seged of Etliiopia is, amongst monarchs, no 
solitary example of the vanity of reckoning on a day or an hour 
of undisturbed serenity. An attendant on the Court announced 
suddenly to their Majesties that a lady, who would only announce 
herself as a Peeress of England, desired to be admitted into the 
presence. 

Tlie Queen said, hastily, it was impossible. No peeress, without 
announcing her title, was entitled to the privilege of her rank. 

I could be sworn,” said a nobleman in attendance, that it is 
some whim of the Duchess of Newcastle.” 

The attendant, who brought the message, said that he did in- 
deed believe it to be the Duchess, both from the singularity of the 
message, and that the lady spoke witli somewhat a foreign accent.” 

In the name of madness, then,” said the King, let us admit 
her. Her Grace is an entire raree-show in her own person — a 
universal masquerade — indeed a swt of private Bedlam-hospital, 
her whole ideas being like so many patients crazed upon the 
subjects of love and literature, who act nothing in their vagaries, 
save Minerva, Venus, and the nine Muses.” 

** Yeur Majesty’s pleasure must always supersede mine,” said 
the Queen. “ I only hope T shall not be expected to entertain so 
fantastic a personage. The last time she came to Court, I sabella,” 
— (she spoke to one of her Portuguese ladies of honour) — “ you 
had not returned from our lovely Lisbon ! — her Grace had the 
assurance to assume a right to bring a train-bearer into my 
apartment ; and when this was not allowed, what then, think you, 
she did? — even caused her train to be made so long, that three 
mortal yards of satin and silver remained in the antechamber, sup- 
ported by fotfr wenches, while the other end was attached to hep 
Grace's person, as she paid her duty at the upper end of the 
presence-room. Full thurty yards of the most bMutifuI silk did 
her Grace’s hiadness employ in this manner.” 

** And^most beautiftil wmsels they were who bore this porten- 
train,” said the King — ** a train never equalled save by that 

the great comet in sixty-six. Sedley and Etherege told us 
wonders of them ; for it is one advantage of this new fashion 
brought up by the Duchess, that a matron may be totally uaooa- 
sdous of the coquetry of her tnun and its attendants.” 
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** Am I to understand, then, your Majesty’s pleasure is, tliat 
the lady is to be admitted 1” said the usher. 

" Certainly,” said tiie King ; that is, if the incognito be really 
entitled to the honour. — It may be as well to inquire her title 
— there are" more mad-women abroad than the Duchess of New- 
castle. I will walk into the anteroom myself, and receive your 
answer,” 

But ere Charles had reached the lower end of tlio apartment in 
his progress to the anteroom, the usher surprised the assembly 
by announcing a name which had not for many a year been heard 
in these courtly halls — “ the Countess of Derby !” 

Stately and tall, and still, at an advanced period of life, having 
a person unbroken by years, tlie noble lady advanced towards her 
Sovereign, with a step resembling that with which she might have 
met an equal. There was indeed nothing in her manner that 
indicated either haughtiness or assumption unbecoming that 
presence ; but her consciousness of wrongs, sustained from the 
administration of Charles, and of the superiority of the injured 
party over those from whom, or in whose name, the injury had 
been offered, gave her look dignity, and her step firmness. She 
was dressed in widow’s weeds, of the same fashion which were 
worn at the time her husband was brought to tlie scaffold ; and 
which, in the thirty years subsequent to that event, she had 
never permitted her tire-woman to alter. 

The surprise was no pleasing one to the King ; and cursing in 
his heart the rashness which nad allowed the lady entrance on 
the gay scene in which they were engaged, he saw at the same 
time the necessity of receiving her in a manner suitable to his 
own character, and her rank in the British Court. He ap- 
proached her with an air of welcome, into which he threw all his 
natural grace, while ho began, “ Chere Omptease de Derby^ 
pumante Beine de Man, notre tree auguete tceur ” 

" Speak English, sire, if I may presume to ask such a favour,” 
said the Countess. “ I am a Peeress of this nation — motlier to 
one English Earl, and widow, alas, to another ! In England I 
have spent my brief days of happiness, my long years of widow- 
hood and sorrow. France and its languam are but to me the 
dreams of an uninteresting childhood. I know no ton^e save 
that of my husband and my son. Pennit me, as the wmow and 
mother of Derby, thus to render my homage.” 

* She would have kneeled, but the King gracefully prevented her, 
and, saluting her cheek, according to the form, led her towards 
the Queen, and himself performed the ceremony of introduction. 

Your Majesty,” he said, “ must be informed that the Countess 
has imposed a restriction on French — the language of gal^try 
and compliment. I trust your Mmesty will, though a foreigner, 
like herself, find enough of honest ^glish to assure the Countess 
of Derby, with what pleasure we see her at Court, after the 
absence of so many years.” 

« I will endeavour to do so at least,” said the Queen, on whom 
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the appearance of the Countess of Derby made a more favourable 
impression than that of many stranTOrs, whom, at the King’s 
revest, she was in the habit of receivmg with courtesy. 

Charles himself again spoke. ** To any (tther lady of the same 
rank I might put the question, why she was so long absent from 
the circle T 1 fear I can only ask the Countess of Derby, what 
fortunate cause produces the pleasure of seeing her here !” 

** No fortimate cause, my uege, though one most strong and 
urgent.” 

The King augured nothing agreeable from this commencement ; 
and in truth, from the Countess’s first entrance, he had anticipated 
some unpleasant explanation, which he therefore hastened to parry, 
having first composed his features into an expression of sympatliy 
and interest. 

“ If,” said he, “ the cause is of a nature in which we can render 
assistance, we cannot expect your ladyship should enter upon it 
at the present time ; but a memorial addressed to our secretary, 
or, if it is more satisfactory, to ourselves directly, will receive our 
immediate, and I trust I need not add, our favourable con- 
struction.” 

The Countess bowed with some state, and answered, My 
business, sire, is indeed important ; but so brief, that it need not 
for more than a few minutes withdraw your ear from what is 
more pleasing ; — yet it is so urgent, that I am afraid to postpone 
it even for a moment.” 

** This is unusual,” said Charles. " But you. Countess of 
Derby, are an unwonted guest, and must command my time. 
Does the matter require my private ear 1” 

“ For my part,” said the Countess, “ the whole Court miglit 
listen ; but your Majesty may prefer hearing me in tlie presence 
of one or two of your counsellors.” 

^ Opmond,” said the King, looking around, attend us for an 
instant, — and do you, Arlington, do the same.” 

The King led the way into an adjoining cabinet, and, seating 
himself, requested the Countess would also take a chair. " It 
needs not. Sire,” she replied ; then pausing for a moment as if to 
collect her spirits she proceeded witli firmness. 

" Your Majesty well said that no light cause had drawn me 
from my lonely habitation. I came not hither when the property 
of my son — that property which descended to him from a mther 
who died for your l^jesty’s rights — was conjured away from 
him under pretext of justice, that it might first feed the avarioe 
of the rebel Fairfax, and then supply the prodigality of his son- 
in-law, Buckingham.” 

** Tbeie are over harsh terms, lady,” said the King. ** A le^ 
penalty was, as we remember, incurred by an act of irregular 
violenoe — so our courts and our laws term it, though personally 
1 nave no objection to call it, with you, an honourable revenge. 
But admit it were such, in prosecution of the laws of honour^ 
Bitter l^;al consequences are often necessarily incurred.” 
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“ I come not to argue for my son’s wasted and forfeited inheri- 
tance>8ire,” said the Countess ; I only take credit for my patience, 
under that afflicting dispensation. I now come to redeem tlie 
honour of the House of Derby, more dear to me tlian all the 
treasures and lands which ever belonged to it.” 

" And by whom is the honour of tiie House of Derby im* 
peached 1” said the King ; "for on my word you bring me die 
first news of it.” 

" Has there one Narrative, as these wild fictions are termed, 
been printed with regard to the Popish Plot — this pretended 
Plot as 1 will call it — in which tlie honour of our house has not 
been touched and tainted 1 And are there not two noble geutle* 
men, father and son, allies of the House of Stanley, about to be 
placed in jeopardy of their lives, on account of matters in which 
we are the parties first impeach^ !” 

The King looked around, and smiled to Arlington and Ormond. 
"The Countess’s courage, methinks, shames ours. Wliat lips 
dared have called the immaculate Plot />re(ended, or the Narrative 
of the witnesses, our preservers from Popish knives, a wild fiction t 

— But, madam,” he said, " though I admire the generosity of 
your interference in behalf of the two Peverils, I must acquaint 
you, that your interference is unnecessary — tliey are this mom* 
ing acquitted.” 

" Now may God be praised !” said tlie Countess, folding her 
hands. " 1 have scarce slept since 1 heard the news of their 
impeachment ; and have arrived here to surrender myself to your 
Majesty’s justice, or to the prejudices of the nation, in hopes, by 
so doing, 1 might at least save the lives of my noble and generous 
friends, enveloped in suspicion only, or chiefly, by tiieir connection 
with us. — Are they indeed acquitted !” 

" They are, by ray honour,” said tlie King. " I marvel you 
heard it not” 

" I arrived but last night, and remained in the strictest seclu- 
sion,” said the Countess, " afraid to make any inquiries that might 
occasion discovery ere 1 saw your Majesty.” 

" And now that we have met,” said the King, taking her hand 
kindly — "a meeting which gives me the greatest pleasure — may 
1 recommend to you speedily to return to your royal idand with 
as little eclat as you came hither f The world, my dear Countess, 
has eban^d since we were young. Men fought in the Civil War 
with good swords and muskets ; but now we fight with indictments 
and oaths, and such like leral weapons. You are no adept in 
such warfare ; and though 1 am well aware you know how to 
hold out a castle, 1 doubt much if you have the art to parry off 
an impeachment. This Plot has come upon us like a land storm 

— there is no steering the vessel in the teeth of the tempest— .wo 
must run for the nearest haven, and happy if we can roach one.” 

“ This is cowardice, my liege,” said the Countess, — " Forgive 
the word 1 — it is but a woman who speaks it. Call your noble 
friends around you, and make a stand like your royal father. 
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There is but one right and one \rrong — one honourable and 
forward course; and all others which deviate are oblique and 
unwortliy.’^ 

" Your language, my venerated friend/’ said Ormond, who 
saw the necessity of interfering betwixt the dignity of the actual 
Sovereign, and the freedom of the Countess, who was generally 
aconstomed to receive, not to pay observance, — “your language 
is strong and decided, but it applies not to tlie times. It might 
occasion a renewal of the Civil War, and of all its miseries, but 
could hardly be attended with tlie effects you sanguiuely an- 
ticipate.” 

" You are too rash, my Lady Countess,” said Arlington, ** not 
only to rush upon this danger yourself, but to desire to involve 
his Majesty. Let rao say plainly, that, in this jealous time, you 
have done but ill to exchange the security of Castle Bushin for 
the chance of a lodging in the Tower of London.” 

" And were I to kiss the block there,” said the Countess, " as 
did my husband at Bolton-on-the-Moors, I would do so willingly, 
rather than forsake a friend ! — and one, too, whom, as in the 
case of the younger Peveril, I have thrust upon danger.” 

“ But have T not assured you that both of the Peverils, elder 
and younger, are freed from peril 1” said the King; “and, my 
dear Countess, what can else tempt you to thrust yourself on 
danger, from which, doubtless, you expect to be relieved by my 
intervention 1 Methinks a lady of your judgment should not 
voluntarily throw herself into a river, merely that her friends 
might have the risk and merit of dragging her out.” 

The Countess reiterated her intention to claim a fair trial. 
The two counsellors again pressed their advice that she should 
withdraw, tliough under the charge of absconding from justice, 
and remain in her own feudal kingdom. 

Theming, seeing no termination to the debate, gently reminded 
the Countess that her Majesty would be jealous if he detained 
her ladyship longer, and offered her his band to conduct her back 
to the company. This she was under the necessity of accepting, 
and returned accordingly to the apartments of state, where an 
event occurred immediately afterwards, which must be transferred 
to the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Here stand I ti^t and trim, 

g uick of eye, though little of limb ; 

e who denieth Uie word I have spoken, 

Betwixt him and me shall lances be broken. 

Lay LUUe JMn Be SaitUrf. 

When Charles had re-conducted the Countess of Derby into 
the presence-chamber, before he parted with her, he entreated 
her, in a ivhisper, to be governed by good counsel, and to regard 
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her own safety ; and then turned easily from her, as if to dis- 
tribute his attentions equally among the other guests. 

These were a good deal circumscribed at &e instant by the 
arrival of a party of five or six musicians ; one of whom, a 
German, under the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
particularly renown^ for his performance on the violoncello, but 
liad been detained in inactivity in the antechamber by the non- 
arrival of liis instrument, which had now at length made its 
appearance. 

The domestic who placed it before the owner, shrouded as it 
was within its wooden case, seemed heartily glad to be rid of his 
load, and lingered for a moment, as if interested in discovering 
what sort of instrument was to be produced that could weigh so 
heavily. His curiosity was satisfied, and in a most extraordinary 
manner ; for, while the musician was fumbling with the key, the 
case being for his greater convenience placed upright against the 
wall, the case and instrument itself at once fiew open, and out 
started the dwarf, Geoffrey Hudson, — at sight of whose unearthly 
appearance, thus suddenly introduced, the ladies shrieked, and 
ran backwards ; the gentlemen started, and the poor German, on 
seeing the portentous deliveiy of his fiddle-case, tumbled on the 
floor in an agony, supposing, it might be, that his instrument was 
metamorphosed into the strange figure which supplied its place. 
So soon, however, as he recovered, he glided out of the apartment, 
and was followed by most of his companions. 

“ Hudson !” said the King — ** My little old finend, I am not 
sorry to see you ; though Buckingham, who I suppose is the 
purveyor of this jest, haUi served us up but a stale one.” 

Will your Majesty honour me with one moment’s attention t” 
said Hudson. 

“ Assuredly, my good friend,” said the King. “ Old acquaint- 
ances are springing up in every quarter to-night ; and our leisure 
can hardly be better employed than in listening to them. — It 
was an idle trick of Buckingham,” he added, in a whisper to 
Ormond, “ to send the poor thing hither, especially as he was 
to-day tried for the affair of the Plot. At any rate, he comes not 
to ask protection from us, having had the rare fortune to come 
off Plot'free. He is but fishing, I suppose, for some little present 
or pension.” 

The little man, precise in Court etiquette, yet impatient of the 
King’s delaying to attend to him, stood in tlio midst of the floor, 
most valorously pawing and prancing, like a Scots pony assuming 
the airs of a war-horse, waving meanwhile his little hat with the 
tarnished feather, and bowing from time to time, as if impatient 
to be heard. 

** Speak on, then, my friend,” said Charles ; “ if thou hast some 
poetical address penned for thee, out with it, that thou mayst have 
time to repose these flourishing little limbs of thine.” 

“ No poetical speech have I, most mighty Sovereign,” answered 
the dwarf; ** bu^ in plain and most loyal prose, 1 do accuse. 
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before this company, the once noble^Duke of Buckingham of high 
treason !” 

** Well spoken, and manfully — Get on, man,” said the King, 
who never doubted that this was the introduction to something 
burlesque or witty, not conceiving that the charge was made in 
solemn earnest. 

A great laugh took place among such courtiers as heard, and 
among many who did not hear, what was uttered by the dwarf ; 
the former entertained by the extravagant emphasis and gesticu- 
lation of the little champion, and the others laughing not tlie less 
loud tliat they laughed for example’s sake, and upon trust. 

** What matter is there for all tins mirth V* said he, very indig- 
nantly — ** Is it fit subject for laughing, that I, Geoffrey Hudson, 
Knight, do, before King and nobles, impeach George Yilliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, of high treason ?” 

“ No subject of mi^, certainly,” said Charles, composing his 
features ; "but great matter of wonder. — Come, cease tliis 
mouthing, and prancing, and mummery. — If there be a jest, 
come out with it, man ; and if not, even get thee to the beaufiet, 
and drink a cup of wine to refresh thee after thy close lodging.” 

" I tell you, my liege,” said Hudson, impatiently, yet in a 
whisper, intended only to be audible by the King, " that if you 
spend over much time in trifling, you will be convinced by ^re 
experience of Buclungham’s treason. I tell you, — I asseverate 
to vour Majesty, — two hundred armed fanatics will be here 
within the hour, to surprise the guards.” 

" Stand back, ladies,” said the King, " or you may hear more 
than you will care to listen to. My Lord of Buckinghonv’s jests 
are not always, you know, quite fitted for female ears ; besides, 
we want a few words in private with our little friend. You, my 
Lord of Ormond — you, Arlington,” (and he named one or two 
otiters^) " may remain with us.” 

The fpiy crowd bore back, and dispersed through the apartment 
— the men to conjecture what the end of this mummery, as they 
supposed it, was likely to prove ; and what jest, as Sedley said, 
the bass-fiddle had bron brought to bed of — and tlie ladies to 
admire and criticise the antique dress and richly embroidered 
ruff and hood of the Countess of Derby, to whom me Queen was 
shewing particular attention. 

" And now, in the name of Heaven, and amongst friends,” said 
the King to the dwarf, " what means all this 1” • 

"Treason, my lord the King! — Treason to his Majesty of 
Eu^d 1 — When I was chanmered in yonder instrument, my 
lofi^ tto High-Dutch fellows who bore |pe, carried me into a cer- 
tain cfaa^l, to see, as they said to each other, tliat all was ready. 
Sli^, I went where bass-fiddle never went before, even into a 
cmvnnticle of Fifth-Monarchists ; and when they brought me 
the preadier was concluding his sermon, and was within a 
*'NoW to apply’ of setting off like the bell-weather at the head of 
his ftock, to surprise your Majesty in your royal Court ! I heard 
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him through the sound-holes of my instrument, when the fellow- 
set me down for a moment to profit by this precious doctrine.’* 

“It would be singular,” said Lord Arlington, “were there 
some reality at the bottom of this buffoonery ; for we know these 
wild men have been consulting together.to-day, and five conven- 
ticles have held a solemn fast.” 

“ Nay,” said the King, “ if that be the case, they are certainly 
determined on some villainy.” 

“ Might I advise,” said the Duke of Ormond, “ I would sum- 
mon tlie Duke of Buckingham to this presence. His connections 
with the fanatics are well known, though he affects to conceal 
them.” 

“ You would not, my lord, do his Grace the injustice to treat 
him as a criminal on such a charge as this t” said the King. 
“ However,” he added, after a moment’s consideration, “ Buck- 
ingham is accessible to every sort of temptation, from the flighti- 
ness of his genius. I should not be surprised if he nourtohed 
hopes of an aspiring kind — 1 think we had some proof of it but 
lately. — Hark ye, ChifiBnch ; go to him instantly, and bring him 
here on any fair pretext tliou canst devise. I would fain save 
him from what lawyers call an overt act. The Court would be 
dull as a dead horse, were Buckingham to miscarry.” 

“ Will not your Majesty order the Horse Guards to turn out !” 
said young Selby, who was present, and an officer. 

“ No, Selby,” said the King, “ I like not horse-play. But let 
them be prepared ; and let the High Bailiff collect his civil officen^ 
and command the Sheriffs to summon their worshipful attendants, 
from javelin-men to hangmen,* and have them in readiness, in 
case of any sudden tumult — double the sentinels on the doors of 
the palace — and see no strangers get in.” 

“ Or out,’* said the Duke of Ormond. “ Where are the foreign 
fellows who brought in the dwarf !” 

They were sought for, but they were not to be foimd. Thev 
had retreated, leaving their instruments — a circumstance which 
seemed to bear hard on the Duke of Buckingham, their patron. 

Hasty preparations were made to provide resistance to any 
effort or despair which the supposed conspirators might be driven 
to ; and in me meanwhile, the King, withdrawing with Arlington, 
Ormond, and a few other counsellors, into the cabinet where the 
Countess of Derby had had her audience, resumed the examina- 
tion of the little discoverer. His declaration, though sinjpilar, 
was quite coherent ; the strain of romance intermingled it, 
being in fact a part of his character, which often gained him the 
fate of being luighed a% when he would otherwise have been 
pitied, or even esteemed. 

He commenced with a flourish about his suffering for the Plot, 
which the impatience of Ormond would have cut wort, had not 
the King reminded his Grace, that a top, when it is not flogged. 


* SesNoteGO. TheSherifqrJionaoH. 
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must needs go down of itself at the end of a definite time, while 
the application of the whip may keep it up for hours. 

Geoffrey Hudson was, therefore, allowed to exhaust himself on 
the subject of his prison-house, which he informed the King 
was not without a beam of light — an emanation of loveliness — 
a mortal angel — quick of step and beautiful of eye, who had 
more than once visited his confinement with words of cheering 
and comfort. 

« By my faith,” said the King, ** they fare better in Newgate 
than 1 was aware of. Who womd have thought of the little gen- 
tleman being solaced with female society in such a place ?” 

" I pray your Majesty,” said the dw^, after the manner of a 
solemn protest, ** to understand nothing amiss. My devotion to 
this fair creature is rather like what we poor Catholics pay to the 
blessed saints, tlian mixed with any grosser quality. Indeed, she 
seems rather a sylphid of the Rosicnician system, than aUght 
more carnal ; being slighter, lighter, and less than the females of 
common life, who have something of that coarseness of make 
which is doubtless derived from &e sinful and gigantic race of 
the antediluvians.” 

** Well, sav on, man,” quoth Charles. ** Didst thou not dis- 
cover this sylph to be a mere mortal wench after all 1” 

« Who ? — I, my liege I — Oh, fie !” 

" Nay, little gentleman, do not be so particularly scandalized,” 
aaid the King ; " 1 promise you I suspect you of no audacity of 
gallantly.” 

« Time wears fast,” said tlie Duke of Ormond, impatiently, and 
looking at his watch. ** Chifiinch hatli been gone ten minutes, 
and ten minutes will bring him back.” 

*^Trae,” said Charles, gravely. **Come to the point, Hud- 
son ; and tell us what this female has to do with your coming 
liither^n this extraordinary manner.” 

" Eveiy thing, my lord,” said littie Hudson. " I saw her twice 
during my confinement in Newgate, and, in ray thought, she is 
the vety anml who guards my life and welfare ; for, after my 
acquittal, as 1 walked towards the city with two tall gentlemen, 
udio had been in trouble abng with me, and just while we stood 
to our defence against a rmK»lly mob, and Just as I had taken 
possesfdon of an elevated situation to have some vantage against 
the great odds of numbers, I heard a heavenly voice sound, as it 
were, from a window behind me, counselling me to take refill id 
a certain house ; to which measure I readily persuaded my gallant 
frieDds the Peverils, who have always shewn themselves willing 
to he ^(HUiselled by me.” 

*^8hev^g therein their wisdom at once and modesty,” said 
^Kius. " But what chanced next t Be brief— > be like tby- 
sfli^ man.” 

For a time, are,” said the dwarf, " it seemed as if T were not 
the principal object of attention. Fhrst, the younger Peveril waa 
witlmrawii from ns by a gentleman of venerable appearance, 
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though aomething amaolring of a Puritan, having boots of neat’s 
leather, and wearing his weapon without a sword-knot. When 
Master Julian returned, he informed us, for the first time, that 
we were in the power of a body of armed fanatics, who were, as 
the poet says, prompt for direful act. And your Majesty will 
remark, that both famer and son were in some measure desperate, 
and disregardful from that moment of the assurances which £ gave 
them, that the star which I was bound to worship, would, in her 
own time, shino forth in signal of our safety. May it please your 
Majesty, in answer to my hilarious exhortations to confidence, 
the fatW did but say t«sA, and the son pshaw, which shewed how 
men’s prudence and manners are disturbed by affliction. Never- 
theless, these two ^ntlemen, the Pcverils, forming a strong opinion 
of the necessity there was to break forth, were it only to convey 
a knowledge of these dangerous passages to your Majesty, com- 
menced an assult on the door of the apartment, I aim assisting 
witli the strength which Heaven hath given, and some threescore 
years have left me. We could not, as it unhappily proved, manage 
our attempt so silently, but tliat our guards overheard us, and, 
entering in numbers, separated us from each other, and com- 
pelled my companions, at point of pike and poniard, to go to some 
other and more distant apartment, thus separating onr fair society. 
I was again enclosed in the now solitary chamber, and 1 will own 
that I felt a certain depression of soul. But when bale is at 
highest, as the poet singetli, boot is at nighest, for a door of hope 
was suddenly opened ” 

** In the name of God, my liege,” sud the Duke of Ormond, 
** let this poor creature’s stony be translated into the language of 
common sense by some of the scribblers of romances about ^urt, 
and we may be able to make meaning of it.” 

Geoffrey Hudson looked with a frowning countenance of reproof 
upon the impatient old Irish nobleman, and said, with a very 
dignified air, " That one Duke upon a jpoor gentleman’s hand was 
enough at a time, and that, but for his present engagement and 
dependency with the Duke of Buckingham, he would have endured 
no such tenns from the Duke of Ormond.” 

** Abate your valour, and diminish your choler, at our request, 
most puissaiit Sir Geoffrey Hudson,” said the King ; ** and forgive 
tlie Duke of Ormond for my sake ; but at all events go on witli 
your story.” 

• Geoffrey Hudson hud his hand on his bosom, and bowed in proud 
and dignified submisaion to his Sovereign ; then waved his foxmve- 
ness gracefully to Onnond, accompanied with a horrible grin, n^ich 
he d^gned for a smile of gracious forgiveness and conciliation. 

“ Under the Duke’s favour, then,” he proceeded, ** when I said 
a door of hope was opened to me, 1 meant a door behind the 
tapestry, from whence issued that fair vision — yet not so fair as 
lustrous^ dark, like the beauty of a continental night, where the 
cloudless asure sky shrouds us in a veil more lovely than that 
of day I ~ but I note, your Majesty’s impatience ; — enough. I 
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follovred my beautiful guide into an apartment, where there lay, 
strangely intermingled, warlike arms and musical instruments. 
Amon^t these I saw my own late place of temporary obscurity 
— a violoncello. To my astonishment, she turned around the 
instrument, and opening it behind by pressure of a spring, shewed 
that it was filled with pistob, daggers, and ammunition made up 
in bandoleers. * These,* she said, *are this night destined to 
surprise the Court of the unwary Charles* — your Majesty must 
pardon my using her own words ; * but if thou darest go in their 
stead, thou mayst be the saviour of king and kingdoms ; if thou 
art afraid, keep secret, I will myself try the adventure.’ Now, 
may Heaven forbid, that Geoffrey Hudson were craven enough, 
said T, to let thee run such a risk ! You know not — you cannot 
know, what belongs to such ambuscades and concealments — I 
am accustomed to them — have lurked in the pocket of a giant, 
and have formed the contents of a pasty. * Get in then,* she 
said, * and lose no time.* Nevertheless, while I prepared to 
obey, I will not deny that some cold apprehensions came over 
my hot valour, and I confessed to her, if it might so be, I would 
rather find my way to the palace on my own feet. But she would 
not listen to me, saying hastily, ^ I would be intercepted, or refused 
admittance, and that 1 most embrace the means she offered me 
of introduction into the presence, and when there, tell the King 
to be on his guard — ^little more is necessary ; for once the scheme 
is known, it becomes desperate.* Rashly and boldly, I bid adieu 
to the daylight which was then fading away. She withdrew the 
contents of the instrument destined for my concealment, and 
having put them behind the ehimney>board, introduced me in 
their room. As she clasped me in, I implor^ her to warn the 
men who were to be intrusted with me, to take heed and keep 
the neck of the violoncello uppermost ; but ere I had completed 
my request, I found I was left mono, and in darkness. Presently, 
two or three fellows entered, whom, by tlieir language, which I m 
some sort understood, I perceived to be Gemums, and under the 
influenoe of the Duke of Buckingham. I heard thmn receive 
ftrom the leader a charge how tiiey were to deport themselves, 
when they should assume the couched arms — and — for 1 will 
do the Duke no wrong — 1 understood their orders were precise, 
not only to spare the person of the King, but also those ^ 
courtier^ and to protect all who might be in the presence a^^hst 
an ixmption of the fanatics. In other reqpiKsts, they had dnar^ 
to disam the Gentiemen-pensioneni in the goard>room, and, m 
obtain the command of the Court.** 

The. King looked disconcerted and thoughtfiil at this com- 
numicatiSii, and bade Lord Arlington see that Selby quietly made 
stt a a rt fi i into the contents of tiie other cases wliidt had bran brought 
4^^dQntainhig musical instruments. He them signed to the dwarf 
4b proceed m his story, asking him again and again, and vefy 
emuttly, whether he was sore that he houd the Duke’s name 
mentio^, as commanding or approving this action. 
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The dwarf answered in the affirmative. 

** This,” said the King, “ is carrying the frolic somewhat far/* 
The dwarf proceeded to state, that he was carried after his 
metamorpho»B into the chapel, where he heard the preachw 
seemingly about the close of his harangue, the tenor of which he 
also mentioned. Words, he said, could not express the agony 
which he felt when he found that his bearer, in placing the in* 
strument in a comer, was about to invert its position, in which 
case, he said, human fraility might have proved too great for love, 
for loyalty, for true obedience, nay, for the fear of death, which 
was like to ensue on discovery ; and he concluded, that he greatly 
doubted he could not have stood on his head for many minutes 
without screaming aloud. 

“ I could not have blamed yon,” said the King ; " placed in 
such a posture in the royal oah, I must needs have roared my- 
self. — Is this all you have to tell us of this strange conspiracy I” 
Sir Geoffrey Hu^n replied in the affirmative, and the King 
presently subjoined — “ Go, my little friend, your services riiaU 
not be forgotten. Since thou hast crept into the bowels of a fiddle 
for our service, we are bound, in duty and conscience, to find you 
a more roomy dwelling in future,” 

“ It was a violoncello, if your Majesty is pleased to remember,’* 
said the little jealous man, " not a common fiddle ; though, for 
your Majesty’s service, I would have crept even into a kit.” 

« Whatever of that nature could have been performed by any 
subject of oiurs, thou wouldst have enacted in our behalf— of 
that we hold ourselves certain. Withdraw for a little ; and hark 
ye, for the present, beware what you say about this matter. Let 
your appearance be considered — do you mark me — as a frolic 
of the buke of Buckingham ; and not a word of conspiracy.” 

** Were it not better to put him under some resti^nt, sire 1’* 
said the Duke of Ormond, when Hudson had left the room. 

" It is unnecessary,” said the King. 1 remember the little 
wretch of old. Fortune, to make him the model of absurdity, 
has dosed a most lofty soul within that little miserable carcass. 
For wielding his sword and keeping his word, he is a perfect Don 
Quixote in decimo-octavo. He shall be taken care of. — Buf^ 
(^dsfidk, my lords, is not this freak of Buckingham too villainous 
and nng^teful I** 

** He bad not had the means of being so, had your Majesty,” 
said the Duke of Ormond, ** been less lenient on ouer occadmm.” 

^ My Itnrd, my lord,’* said Cbarles, hastily — " your lordship is 
Buehingham’a I^wn enemy — we will take other and more im- 
partaal connseL — Arlington, what think you of all this t” 

May it please your A^esty,** said Arlington, ** I think the 
Ufing is abmlutely imposnble, unless the Duke has had smne 
008^ with your Majesty, of whidi we know nothing. His 
Grace is very flinty, doubtless, but this seems actual insanity.** 
**Why, fittth,” said the King, “some words passed betwixt 
us this morning — his Duchess it seems is dead — sod to lose no 
vox- XV. 2 o 
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time, his Grace had cast hb eyes about for means of repmring 
the loss, and had the assurance to ask our consent to woo my 
niece Lady Anne.” 

" Which your Majesty of course rejected 1” said the statesman. 

" And not without rebuking hb assurance,” added the King. 

" In private, sir, or before any witnesses i” said the Duke of 
Ormoaa. 

** Before no one,” said the King, — " excepting, indeed, little 
Chiffinch ; and he, you know, b no one.” 

**Hino iWcp laehrymcB" said Ormond. “I know hb Grace 
well. While the rebuke of his aspiring petulance was a matter 
betwixt your Majesty and him, he might have let it pass by ; 
but a check before a fellow from whom it was likely enough to 
travel through the Court, was a matter to be reveng^” 

Here Selby came hastily from the other room, to say, that hb 
Grace of Buckingham had just entered the presence ch^ber. 

The King rose. << Let a boat be in readiness, with a party of 
the yeomen,” said he. ** It may be necessary to attach him of 
treason, and send him to tlie Tower.” 

" Should not a secretary of State’s warrant be prepared !” said 
Ormond. 

“ No, my Lord Duke,” said the King, sharply. “ I still hope 
that the necessity may be avoided.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

High teaching Buckingham grows clreums^.^ 

Before giving the reader an account of the meeting betwixt 
Bucjjungham and his injured Sovereign, we may mention a 
trifling circumstance or two which took place betwixt hb 
Grace and Chiffinch, in the short drive betwixt York>Flace and 
Whitehall. 

In the outset, the Duke endeavoured to learn from the courtier 
the special cause of hb being summoned so hastily to the Court. 
Chiffinch answered, cautious^, that he believed tiiere were some 
gamhob going forward, at wffidi the King desired the Duke’s 
presence. 

Thb did not quite satisfy Buckingham, for, conscioiis of hb own 
rash purpose, he could not but apprehend discovery. Alter a 
momoaPs tilence, " Chiffinch,” he said, abruptly, ** ffid you men- 
tion to any one wliat the King said to me this monung touching 
thntdfly Anne.l” 

" Tfiy JmtA B^e,” said Chiffinch, hesitating, ** surely my duty 
to tile King — respect to your Grace— 

" You mentiolied it to no one, then V* said the Duke, stecn^. 

" To no one,” i^lied Chifllnch, faintly, for he was intimidated 
by the Duke’s uuti^asing severity of maimer. 
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Ye lie, like a scoundrel 1” said the Duke — “ You told Chris- 
tian V* 

“ Your Grace,” said ChifiSnch — ** your Grace — your Grace 
ought to rememW that I told you Christian’s secret ; that the 
Countess of Derby was come up.” 

“ And you think the one point of treachery may balance for 
the other ? But no. I must have a better atonement. Be as- 
sured I will blow your brains out, ere you leave this carriage, 
unless you tell me the truth of this message from Court.” 

As Chiffinch hesitated what reply to make, a man, who, by the 
blaze of the torches, then always borne, as well by the lackeys 
who hung behind the carriage, as by the footmen who ran by the 
side, might easily see who sat in the coach, a^roached, and sung 
in a deep manly voice, the burden of an old ^nch song on the 
battle of Marignan, in which is imitated the German French of 
the defeated Swiss. 

" Tout ett verlore 
La tmtelore. 

Tout ett verlore 

IJei Got.” 

I am betrayed,” said the Duke, who instantly conceived that 
this chorus, expressing “ all is lost,” was sung by one of his faithful 
agents, as a hint to him that their machinations were discovered. 

He attempted to throw himself from the carriage, but Chiffinch 
held him with a firm, though respectful grasp. “ Do not destroy 
yourself, my lord,” he said, in a tone of deep humility — « there 
are soldiera and officers of tlie peace around the carriage, to en- 
force your Grace’s coming to Whitehall, and to prevent your 
escape. To attempt it would be to confess guilt ; and 1 advise 
you strongly against that — the King is your friend — be your 
own.” 

The Duke, after a moment’s consideration, said sullenly, I 
believe you are right. Why should I fly, when I am guilty of 
nothing but sending some fireworks to entertain the Cour^ instead 
of a concert of music !” 

" And the dwarf, who came so unexpectedly ont of the bass? 
viol 

“ Was a masking device of my own, Chiffinch,” said the Duke, 
though the circumstance was then first known to him. " Chiffinch, 
you will bind me for ever, if you will permit me to have a minute’s 
sonversation wifli Christian.” 

"With Christian, my lord ! — Where could you find him! — 
You are aware we must go straight on to the Court.” 

" True,” said tlie Duke, " but I think I cannot miss finding 
him ; and you, Master Chiffinch, are no officer, and have no war- 
rant either to detain me prisoner, mr prevent my speaking to 
whom 1 please.” 

Chiffinch replied, " My Lord Duke, your genius is so great, 
and your escapes so numerous, that it will be from no widk m my 
own if I am forced to hurt a man so ridlfhl and so popular.” 
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“ Nay, then, there is life in it yet,” said the Duke, and whistled ; 
when, from beside the little cutler’s booth, with which the reader 
is acquainted, appeared, suddenly. Master Christian, and was in 
a moment at the side of the coac^. " Ganz wt wrUtren” said the 
Duke. 

“ I know it,” said Christian ; “ and all our godly friends are 
dispersed upon the news. Lucky the Colonel and mese German 
rascals gave a hint. All is safe — You go to Court. — Hark ye, I 
will follow.” 

You, Christian 1 that would be more friendly than wise.” 

« Why, what is there against me 1” said Christian. “ I am 
innocent as the child unborn — so is your Grace. There is but 
one creature who can bear witness to our railt ; but I trust to 
bring her on the stage in our favour — besides, if I went not, I 
should presently be sent for.” 

The familiar of whom 1 have heard you speak, I warrant 1” 

“ Hark in your ear again.” 

I understand,” said the Duke, “ and will delay Master Chif» 
finch, — for he, you must know, is my conductor, — no longer — 
Well, Chiffinch, let them drive on. — Vogue la GalereP* he ex- 
claimed, as the carriage went onward ; I have sailed through 
worse perils than this yet.” 

“ It is not for me to judge,” said ChiiHnch j your Grace is a 
bold commander ; and Christian hath the cunning of the devil 
for a {)ilot ; but-— -However, I remain your Graceis pow friend, 
and will heartily rejoice in your extrication.” 

" Give me a proof of your friendship,” said the Duke. “ Tell 
me what you know of Christian’s familiar, as he calls her.” 

I believe it to be the same dancing wench who came with 
Empson to my house on the morning that Mistress Alice made 
her escape from us. But you have seen her, my lord 1” 

“ 1 1” said the Duke ; “ when did 1 see her I” 

‘^She was employed by Christian, I believe, to set his niece at 
liberty, when he found himself obliged to gratify his fanatical 
brother-in-law, by restoring his child ; besides being prompted by 
a private desire, as I think, of bantering your Grace.” 

Umph I I suspected so much. I will rep^ it,” said the Duke. 
<‘Bat first to get out of this dilemma. — That little Numidian 
witch, then, was his familiar ; and she joined in the plot to tan- 
talize met — But here we reach Whitehall. — Now, ChifBndi, 
be no worse than thy word, and— now, Buckingham, be thy* 
selfl” ’ 

But ere we follow Buckingham into the presence, where he had 
so ^fficnlt a part to sustain, it may not be amiss to follow Chris- 
tian after his brief converaa^on with him. On re-entering the 
house, which he did hy a circuitous passage, leading from a die- 

alley, and through several courts, Christian hk^ned to a low 
matted apartment, in which Bridgenorth sat alone, reading the 
Bible by the light of a anall brazen lamp, with the utmost sere- 
nity uf countenance. 
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“ Have you dismissed the Peverik ?” said Christian, hastily. 

** 1 have,*’ said the Major. 

" And upon what pledge — that they will not carry information 
against you to Whitehall f” 

« They gave me tlieir promise voluntarily, when I shewed them 
our armed friends were dismissed. To-morrow, I believe, it is 
their purpose to lodge informations.” 

" And why not to-night, I pray you ?” said Christian. 

" Because they allow us that time for escape.” 

“ Why, then, do you not avail yourself of it ? Wherefore are 
you here 1” said Christian. 

“ Nay, rather, why do you not fly !’* said Bridgenorth. " Of a 
surety, you are as deeply engaged as I.” 

“ Brother Bridgenortu, 1 am the fox, who knows a hundred 
modes of deceiving the hounds ; you are the deer, whose sole 
resource is in hasty flight. Therefore lose no time — begone to 
the country — or rather, Zcdekiah Fish’s vessel, the Good Hope, 
lies in the river, bound for Massachusetts — take the wings of 
the morning, and begouo — she can fall down to Gravesend witli 
the tide.” 

"And leave to tliee, brotlier Christian,” said Bridgenorth, 
" the charge of my fortune and my daughter f No, brotlier j my 
opinion of your good faith must be re-established ero 1 again trust 
thee.” 

" Go thy ways, then, for a suspicious fool,” said Christian, sup- 
pressing his strong desire to use language more oflensive ; " or 
ratlier stay where thou art, and take tby chance of tlie gallows !” 

" It is appointed to all men to die once,” said Bridgenorth ; 
** my life hath been a living death. My fairest boughs have been 
stripped by the axe of the forester — that which survives must, if 
it sl^l blossom, be grafted elsewhere, and at a distance from my 
aged trunk. The sooner, then, the root feels the axe, tlie stroke 
is more welcome. I had been pleased, indeed, had 1 been called 
to bringing yonder licentious ^urt to a pui’er character, and 
relieving the yoke of tlie suflering people of God. That youth 
too — son to that precious woman, to whom 1 owe the last tie that 
feebly links my wearied spirit to humanity — could I have tra- 
vailed with him in the good cause I — But that, witli all my other 
hopes, is broken for ever ; and since 1 am not worthy to be an 
instrument in so great a work, 1 have little desire to abide longer 
^n this vale of sorrow.” 

" Farewell, tlien, desponding fool !” said Christian, unable, with 
all his calmness, any longer to suppress his oontompt for the 
resigned and hopeless predestinarian. "That fate should have 
clogged me with such confederates !” he muttered, as he left the 
apartment — "this bigoted fool is now nearly irreclaimable — 
1 must to Zarah ; for she, or no one, must carry us through 
these straits. If I can but soothe her sullen temper, and excite 
her vanity to action, — betwixt her address, the Kmg’a partiality 
tor the Duke, Buckingham’s matchless efitontery, and my own 
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hand upon the helm, we may yet weather the tempest that 
darkens around us. But what we do must bo hastily done.** 

In another apartment he found the person he sought — the 
same who visited the Duke of Buckingh^’s harem, and, having 
relieved Alice Bridgenorth from her confinement there, had occu- 
pied her place as has been alreiuiy narrated, or rather intimated. 
She was now much more plainly attired than when she had tan- 
talized the Duke with her presence ; but her dress had still some- 
thing of tlip Oriental character, which corresponded with tho 
dark complexion and quick eye of the wearer. She had the ker- 
chief at her eyes as Christian entered the apartment, but suddenly 
withdrew it, and, flashing on him a glance of scorn and indig- 
nation, asked him what he meant by intruding where his com- 
pany was alike unsought for and undesired. 

A proper question,’* said Christian, from a slave to her 
master .'** 

“ Rather say, a proper question, and of all questions the most 
proper, from a mistress to her slave ! Know you not, that from 
the hour in which you discovered your ineffable baseness, you 
have made me mistress of your lot ? While you seemed but a 
demon of vengeance, you commanded terror, and to good pur- 
pose ; but such a foul fiend as thou hast of late shewn thyself — 
such a very worthless, base trickster of the devil — such a sordid 
grovelling imp of per^tion, can gain nothing but scorn from a 
soul like mine.** 

« Gallantly mouthed,” said Christian, *^snd with good emphasis.” 

** Yes,” answered Zarah, "I can speak — sometimes — 1 can 
also be mute ; and that no one knows better than thou.** 

" Thou art a spoiled child, Zarah, and dost but abuse the indul- 
gence I entertain for your freakish humour,” replied Christian ; 
** thy wits have been msturbed since ever you landed in England, 
an(| all for the sake of one who cares for thee no more than for 
the most woi^hless object who walks the streets, amongst whom 
he left you to engage m a brawl for one he loved better.** 

It is no matter,** said Zarah, obviously repressing verv bitter 
emotion; " it signifies not that he loves another better ; mere is 
none — no, none — that ever did, or can, love him so weH.’* 

" I pity you, Zarah !** said Christian, with some soom. 

“ I deserve your pity,” she repUed, ** were your pity worth my 
accepting. Whom have I to tiutnk for my wretchedness but 
you f — You bred me up in thirst of vengeance, ere 1 knew that 
good and evil were any thing better than names ; — to gain your 
applause, and to gratify the vanity you had excited, i have for 
years undergone a penance, from which a thousand would luve 
sbruXflL** 

^ A thousand, Zarah 1” answered Christian ; << ay, a hundred 
thousand, and a million to boot ; the creature is not on cMtrtii, being 
mere mortal woman, that would have undergone the thirtieth part 
of thy 8^-^nhd.” 

J believe said 2Sarah, drawing up her slight but ^egsat 
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figure; believe it — I hare gone through a tiial that few 
indeed could have sustained. I have renounced the dear inter- 
course of my kind ; compelled my tonrae only to utter, like tiiat 
of a spy, the knowledge which my ear had only collected as a base 
eavesdropper. This I have done for years — for years — and all 
for the sake of your private applanto — and the hope of vengeance 
on a woman, who, if she did ill in murdering my father, has been 
bitterly repaid by nouiishing a serpent in her bosom, that had the 
tooth, but not the deafened ear, of the adder.** 

“ Well — well — well,’* reiterated Christian ; “ and had you not 
your reward in my approbation— 'in the consciousness of your 
own unequalled dexterity — by which, superior to any thing of 
thy sex that history has ever known, you endured what woman 
never before endured, insolence without notice, admiration with- 
out answer, and sarcasm without reply I** 

“ Not without reply !’* smd Zarali, fiercely. “ Gave not Nature 
to my feelinm a course of expression more impressive than 
words ! and md not tliose tremble at my shrieks, who would have 
little minded my entreaties or my complaints I And my proud 
lady, who sauced her charities with the taunts she thought T 
heara not — she was justly paid by the passing of her dearest and 
most secret concerns into the hands of her mortal enemy ; and 
the vain Earl — yet he was a thing as insignificant as the plume 
that nodded in his cap ; — and tlie maidens and ladies who tatmted 
me — 1 had, or can easily have, my revenge upon them. But 
there is one,** she added, looking upwai'd, who never taunt^ 
me ; one whose generous feelings could treat tlie poor dumb girl 
even as his sister ; w’ho never spoke word of her but it was to 
excuse or defend — and you tell me 1 must not love him, and 
that it is madness to love him ! — I will be mad then, for I will 
love him till the latest breath of my life !” 

“Think but an instant, silly girl — silly but in one respect, 
since in all others thou mayest brave the world of women. 
Think what I have proposed to thee, for the loss of this hopeless 
affection, a career so brilliant ! — Think only that it rests with 
thyself to be the wife — the wedded wife — of the princely Buck- 
ingham ! With my talents — with thy wit and beauty — with his 
passionate love of these attributes — a short space might rank you 
among England’s princesses. — Be but guided by me — he is now 
at deadly pass — needs every assistance to retrieve his fortunes 
•-above all, that which we alone can render him. Put yourself 
under my conduct, and not fate itself shall prevent your wearing 
a Duchess’s corcmet.” 

“ A coronet of thistle-down, entwined with thistle-leavei^” said 
Zarali . — ** 1 know not a slighter thing than your Buckingham ! 
1 saw him at your request — saw him when, as a man, he should 
have i^ewn himself generous and noble — 1 stood the proof at 
your desire, for I laugh at those dangers from which poor 
blushing wallers of my sex shrink and withdraw themselves, 
did I find himl— -a poor wavering voluptuary — his 
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nearest attempt to passion like the fire on a aretdied stubble^ 
field, that may range, indeed, or smoke, but can neither urarm nor 
devour. Christian ! were his coronet at my feet this moment, T 
would sooner take up a crown of gilded gingerbread, than extend 
my hand to raise it.” 

** You are mad, Zarah — with all your taste and talent, you are 
utterly mad! But let Buckingham pass — Do you owe me 
nothing on this emergency 1 — Nothing to one who rescued you 
from the cruelty of your owner, the posture-master, to place you 
in ease and afSuence t” 

“ Chiistifon,” she replied, “ I owe you much. Had I not felt I 
did so, I would, as I have been often tempted to do, have 
denounced thee to the fierce Countess, who would have gibbeted 
you on her feudal walls of Castle-Rushin, and bid your family 
seek redress from the eagles, that would long since have thatched 
their nest with your hair, and fed their young ospreys with your 
flesh.” 

“ I am truly glad you have had so much forbearance for me,” 
answered Christian. 

I have it, in truth, and in sincerity,” replied Zarah — “ Not 
for your benefits to me — such as they were, they were every one 
interested, and conferred from the most selfish considerations. 1 
have overpaid them a thousand times by the devotion to your 
will, which I have displayed at the greatest personal risk. But 
fill of late, I respected your powers of mind— your inimitable 
command of passion — the force of intellect which 1 have ever 
seen you exercise over all others, from the bigot Bridgenorth to 
the debauched Buckingham — in that, indeed, I have recognized 
my master.” 

“ And those powers,” said Christian, “ are unlimited as ever ; 
and with thy assistance, thou shalt see the strongest meshes that 
the laws of civil society ever wove to limit tlio natural dignity of 
mdn, broke asunder like a spider’s web.” 

She paused, and answered, ^ While a noble motive fired tiiee 
— ay, a noble motive, though irregular — for I was bom to gaze 
on tile sun which the pale daughters of Europe shrink from — I 
could serve thee — 1 could have followed, while revenge or ambi- 
tion had guided thee — but love of wealth, and by what means 
acquired 1 — What sympathy can 1 hold with that ! — Wouldst 
tbou not have pandered to the lust of the King, though the object 
was thine own orphan niece 1 — You smile 1 — Smile again when 
I ask you whether you meant not my own prostitution, when you 
cfaargM me to remain in the house of that wretched Buckingham 1 
— Smile at that question, and by Heaven 1 stab you to the 
hearfe!” And she thrust her hand into her bosom, and partly 
shewed the hUt of a snoall poniard. 

** And if I smile,” said Christian, " it is but in scorn of so 
odious an accusation. Girl, 1 will not tell thee the reason, but 
there exists not on eartii the living thing over whose safety and 
honour 1 would keep watch as over tliine. Buckingham’s wife. 
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indeed, I wished thee ; and, through thy own beauty and thy wit, 
1 doubted not to bring the match to pass.” 

“ Vain flatterer,” said 2iarah, yet seeming soothed even by the 
flattery which she scoffed at, ^ you would persuade me that it was 
honourable love which you expected the Duke was to have offered 
me. How durst you urge so gross a deception, to which time, 
place, and circumstance, gave the lie ? — How dare you now again 
mention it, when you well know, that at the time you mention, flie 
Duchess was still in life 1” 

** In life, but on her deathbed,” said Christian ; “ and for time, 
place, and circumstance, had your virtue, my Zarah, depended on 
these, how couldst thou have been the creature thou art I 1 
knew thee all-suiflcient to bid him defiance — else — for tliou art 
dearer to me than thou thinkest — I had not risked tliee to win 
the Duke of Buckingham ; ay, and the kingdom of England to 
boot. — So now, wilt thou be ruled, and go on with me I” 

Zarah, or Fenella, for our readers must have been long aware 
of the identity of these two personages, cast down her eyes, and 
was silent for a long time. Christian,” slie said at last, in a 
solemn voice, “ if my ideas of right and of wrong be wild and in> 
coherent, I owe it, first, to the wild fever which my native sun 
communicated to my veins ; next, to my childhood, trained amidst 
the shifts, tricks, and feats of jugglers and mountebanks ; and then, 
to a youth of fraud and deception, through the course thou didst 
prescribe me, in which I might, indeed, hear every thing, but 
communicate witli no one. The last cause of my wild errors, if 
such they are, ori^nates, 0 Christian, with you alone ; by whose 
intrigues I was placed with yonder lady, and who taught me, tliat 
to revenge my father’s death, was my first great duty on earth, 
and that 1 was bound by nature to hate and injure her by whom 
I was fed and fostered, though as she would have fed and caressed 
a dog, or any other mute animal. I also tliink — for I will deal 
fairly with you — that you had not so easily detected your niece, 
in the child whose sui'prising agility was making yonder brutal 
mountebank’s fortune ; nor so readily induced mm to part witli 
his bond'slave, had you not, for your own purposes, placed me 
under his charge, and reserved the privilege of claiming me when 
you pleased. I could not, under any other tuition, have identi- 
fied myself with the personage of a mute, which it has been your 
desire that 1 should perform through life.” 

• “ You do me injustice, Zarah,” said Christian — " I found you 
capable of discharging, to an uncommon degree, a task neoessaiy 
to the avenging of your father’s death — I consecrated you to it, as 
1 consecrated my own life and hopes; and you held the duty 
sacred, till these mad feelings towards a youth who loves your 
cousin ” 

Who — " loves — my — cousin,” repeated Zarah, (for we will 
continue to call her by her real name,) slowly, and as if the words 
dropped unconsciously from her lips. “ Well — be it so ! — Man 
of many wiles, 1 will follow thy course for a little, a very little 
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farther ; but take heed — tease me not with remonstrances against 
the treasure of my secret thoughts — I mean my most hopeless 
affection to Julian Peveril — and bring me not as an assistant to 
any snare which you may design to cast around him. You and 
your Duke shall rue the hour most bitterly, in which you provoke 
me. You may suppose you have me in your power ; hut remem- 
ber, the snakes of my burning climate are never so fatal as when 
you grasp them.” 

« 1 care not for these Peverils,” said Christian — ** I care not 
for their &te a poor straw, unless where it bears on that of the 
destined woman, whose hands are red in your father’s blood. 
Believe me, I can divide her fate and theirs. I will explain to 
you how. And for the Duke, he may pass among men of the town 
for wit, and among soldiers for valour, among courtiers for man- 
ners and for form ; and why, with his high rank and immense 
fortune, you sliould throw away an opportunity, which, as 1 could 
now improve it ” 

" Speak not of it,” said Zarah, if thou wouldst have our truce 
— remember it is no peace — if, 1 say, thou wouldst have our 
truce grow to be an hour old !” 

“ This, then,” said Christian, with a last effort to work upon the 
vanity of this singular being, “ is she who pretended such supe- 
riority to human passion, that she could walk indifferently and 
unmoved through the halls of the prosperous, and tlie prison cells 
of the captive, unknowing and unknown, sympathizing neither 
with the pleasures of the one, nor the woes of the other, but 
advancing with sure, though silent steps, her own plans, in despite 
and rega^less of either 1” 

** My own plans !” said Zarah — ** Thy plans, Christian — thy 
plans of extorting from the surprised prisoners, means whereby 
to convict them — thine own plans, zomu d with those more 
powerful than thyself, to sound men’s secrets, and, by using 
thefh as matter of accusation, to keep up the great delusion of the 
nation.” 

Such access was indeed given you as my agent,” said Chris- 
tian, " and for advancing a gr«it national cwnge. But how did 
yea use it t — to advance your insane passion.” 

** Insane 1” said Zarah — ** Had he been less than insane whom 
1 addressed, he and T had ere now been far from the toils which 
y<m have pitched for us both. I had means prepared for every 
thing; and ere this, the shores of Britain had been lost to ou% 
s^;bt for ever.” 

“ The dwarf, too,” said Christian — “ Was it worthy of you to 
debide that poor creature with flattering visions — lull him asleep 
wiili f Was Aait my doing !” 

was my destined tool,” said Zarah, haughtily. 
catiMoabered your lessons too well not to use him as such. Yet 
ieeant him not too much. I tell you, that yon very miserable 
dwacf, whom I made my sport in the prison, — yon wretched 
alxKFtian of nature, I would seleet for a husiwd, ere I would 
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marry your Buckingham ; — the vain and inibeoilo pigmy has yet 
Uie warm heart and noble feelings, that a man should hold his 
highest honour.” 

“ In God’s name, then, take your own way,” said Christian ; 
** and, for my sake, let never man hereafter limit a woman in the 
use of her tongue, since he must make it amply up to her, in 
allowing her the privilege of her own will. Who would have 
thought it ! But the colt has slipped the bridle, and I must needs 
follow, since T cannot guide her.” 

Our narrative returns to the Court of King Charles, at White- 
hall. 


CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

■■ But oh ! 

What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop ; thou cruel. 

Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 

That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, 

That almost mightst nave coin’d me into gold, 

Wouldst thou have practised ou me for thy use ? 

flenrp V. 

At no period of his life, not even when that life was in immi- 
nent danger, did the constitutional gaiety of Charles seem more 
overclouded, than when waiting for the return of Chiffinch wiHt 
the Duke of Buckingham. mind revolted at the idea, that 
the person to whom he had been so particularly indulgent, and 
whom he had selected as the friend of his lighter hours and 
amusements, should prove capable of having tampered with a plot 
apparently Erected against his liberty and life. He more than 
once examined the dwarf anew, but could extract nothing more 
than his first narrative contained. The apparition of the female 
to him in the cell of Newgate, he described in such fanciful and 
romantic colours, that the King could not help thinking the poor 
man’s head a little turned; and, as nothing was found in the 
kettledrum, and other musical ii»hniments brought for the use of 
the Duke’s band of foreigners, he nourished some slight hope that 
the whole plan might be either a mere jest, or that the idea of an 
actual conspira<^ was founded in mistake. 

The persons who had been despatched to watch the motions of 
Mr Weiver’s congregation, brought back word that they had 
(^ietly dispersed. It was known, at the same time, that they 
had met in arms, but this augured no particular desim of aggres- 
sion, at a time when all true Protestants conceived fhemselves in 
danger of unmediate massacre ; when the htthers of the city had 
repeatedly called out the Train-Ban^ and alarmed the dtizens 
of London, under the idea of an instant insurrection of the 
Catholics; and when, to sum the whole up, hk the emphatic 
words of an alderman of the day, tiiere was a ^neral belief tiiat 
they would all waken some unhappy morning with their tiuroats 
cut. Who was to do these dire deeds, it was more difficult to 
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suppose; but all admitted the possibility that they might be 
acpieved, since one Justice of the Peace was already murdered. 
There was, therefore, no inference of hostile intentions against 
the State, to be decidedly derived from a congregation of Pro- 
tes^ts par exeellenoey military from old associations, bringing 
their arms with them to a place of worship, in the midst of a 
panic so universal. * 

Neither did the violent language of the minister, supposing 
that to be proved, absolutely infer meditated violence. The 
favourite parables of the preachers, and the metaphors and orna- 
ments which they selected, were at all times of a military cast ; 
and the taking the kingdom of heaven by storm, a strong and 
beautiful metaphor, when used generally, as in Scripture, was 
detailed in their sermons in all the technical language of the 
attack and defence of a fortified place. The danger, in short, 
whatever might have been its actual degree, had disappeared as 
suddenly as a bubble upon the water, when broken by a casual 
touch, and had left as little trace behind it. It became, there- 
fore, matter of much doubt, whether it had ever actually 
existed. 

While various reports were making from without, and while 
their tenor was discussed by die King, and such nobles and 
statesmen as he thought propm^ to consult on the occasion, a 
gradual sadness and anxiety mingled with, and finally silenced, 
die mirth of the evening. All became sensible that something 
unusual was going forward; and the unwonted distance which 
Charles maintained from his guests, while it added gready to the 
dulnesB that began to predominate in the presence-ctiamber, gave 
indmation that somediing unusual was labouring in the King’s 
mind. 

Thus play was neglected — the music was silent, or played 
without being heard — gallants ceased to make compliments, and 
Iddies to expect them ; and a sort of apprehensive curiosity per- 
vaded the circle. Each asked the others why they were grave ; 
and no answer was returned, any more than could have been 
rendered by a herd of cattle instinctively disturbed by the 
approach of a thunder-storm. 

To add to the general apprehension, it began to be whispered, 
that one or two of the guests, who were desirous of leaving the 
palace, had been informed no one could be permitted to retire 
until the general hour of dismissal. And these, gliding back in|o 
hall, communicated in whispers that the sentinels at the gates 
were doubled, and that there was a troop of the Horse Guards 
draini fip in the court — circumstances so unusual, as to excite 
tbeanoei anxious curiosity. 

3vfch was the state of the Court, when wheels were heard 
wiihoaty and the bustle v^hich took place denoted the arrival of 
some person of consequence. 

“ Here comes ChiflSlnch,” said the King, « with his prey in his 
dutd^’* 
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It was indeed the Duke of Buckingham ; nor did he approach 
the royal presence without emotion. On entering the court, the 
flambeaux which were borne around the carriage gleamed on 
scarlet coats, laced hats, and drawn braadswords of the Horse 
Guards — a sight unusual, and calculated to strike terror into a 
conscience which was none of the clearest. 

The Duke alighted from the carriage, and only said to the 
officer, whom he saw upon duty, " You are late under arms to- 
night, Captain Carleton.’’ 

** Such are our orders, sir,** answered Carleton, with military 
brevity ; and then commanded the four dismounted sentinels at 
the under gate to make way for the Duke of Buckingham. His 
Grace had no sooner entered, than he heard behind him the 
command, Move close up, sentinels — closer yet to the gate.** 
And he felt as if all chance of rescue were excluded by the 
sound. 

As he advanced up the grand staircase, there were other 
symptoms of alarm and precaution. The Yeomen of tlie Guard 
were mustered in unusual numbers, and carried carabines instead 
of their halberds; and the Gentlemen Pensioners, with their 
partisans, appeared also in proportional force. In short, all that 
sort of defence which tiie royal household possesses within itself, 
seemed, for some hasty and urgent reason, to have been placed 
under arms, and upon dutv. 

Buckingham ascended tiie royal staircase with an eye attentive 
to these preparations, and a step steady and slow, as if he 
counted each step on which he trode. “ Who,’* he asked him- 
self, ** shall ensure Christian’s fidelity 1 Let him but stand fast, 
and we are secure. Otherwise *’ 

As he shaped the alternative, he entered the presence- 
chamber. 

The King stood in the midst of the apartment, surrounded by 
the personages with whom he had been consulting. The rest of 
tlie brilliant assembly, scattered into groups, looked on at some 
distance. All were silent when Buckmgham entered, in hopes 
of receiving some explanation of tiie mysteries of the evening. 
All bent forward, though etiquette forbade them to advance, to 
catch, if possible, sometoing of what was about to pass betwixt 
the King and his intriguing statesman. At the same time, those 
counsellors who stood around Charles, drew back on either ride, 
so as to permit the Duke to pay his respects to his Majesty in 
the usual form. He went through the ceremonial with bis accus* 
tomed grace, but was received by Charles with much unwohted 
gravity. 

« We have writed for you for some time, my Lord Duke. It 
is long rince Chifihich left us, to request your attendance here. 
I see you ate elaborately dressed. Your toilette was needless on 
the present occasion.** 

"Needless to the splendour of your jMajesty’s Court,** said the 
Duke, "but not needless on my part. This chanced to be 
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Black Monday at York-Place, and my club of Pendables vrere in 
full elec when your Majesty’s summons arrived. 1 could not be 
in the company of Ogle^ Maniduc, Dawson, and so forth, but 
what T must needs make some preparation, and some ablution, 
ere entering the circle here.” 

“I trust the purification will be complete,” said the King, 
witSiout any tendency to the smile which always softened features, 
tliat, unaided by its influence, were dark, harsh, and even severe. 
“ We wished to ask your Grace concerning the import of a sort 
of musical mask which you designed us here, but which mis- 
carried, as we are ^ven to understand.” 

" It must have been a great miscarriage indeed,” said the Duke, 
« rince your Majesty looks so serious on it. I thought to have 
done your Majesty a pleasure, fas 1 have seen you condescend to 
be pleased with such passages,) by sending the contents of that 
bass-viol ; but I fear the jest has been unacceptable — I fear the 
fireworks may have done miscliief.” 

** Not the mischief they were designed for, perhaps,” said the 
King, mvely; "you see, my lord, we are all alive, and un- 
eing^.” 

" Long may your Majesty remain so,” said the Duke ; "yet I 
see that there is somewing misconstrued on my part — it must 
be a matter unpardonable, however little intended, since it hath 
displeased so indulgent a master.” 

" Too indulgent a master, indeed, Buckingham,” replied tlie 
King ; " and the fruit of my indulgence lias been to change loyal 
men into traitors.” 

" May it please your Majesty, 1 cannot understand this,” said 
the Duke. 

" Follow us, my lord,” answered Charles, " and we will endea- 
vour to expliun our meaning.” 

Attended by the same lords who stood around him, and 
followed by the Duke of Buckingham, on whom all eyes were 
fixed, Cluu^ retired into the same cabinet which liad been the 
scene of repeated consultations in tlie course of the evenii^. 
There, leaning with his arms crossed on the back of an easy-chair, 
Charles procMded to interrogate the suspected nobleman. 

" Let us be plain with earn other. Speak out, Buckingham. 
What, in one word, was to have been the regale intended for us 
this evening t” 

" A petty made, my lord. I had destined a little dancing-giri 
to come out of that instrument, who, I thought, would have per- 
formed to your Majesty's liking — a few Chinese fireworks there 
were, wblim, thuikmg the entertainment was to have taken place 
in the marble hall, might, 1 hoped, have been discharged with 
good dfeet, and without tiie slightest ala^ at the first appear- 
ance of my little sorceress, and wme designed to have masked^ 
as it' were, her entrance upon the stage. I hope there have been 
BO perukM singed — no todies frightened — no hopes of noble 
descent interrupited by my ill-fonoied jest t” 
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" We have seen no such fireworks, my lord ; and your female 
dancer, of whom we now hear for the lint time, came forth in 
the form of our old acquaintance Geoffrey Hudson, whose 
dancing days are surely ended.** 

“ Your Majesty surprises me 1 I beseech you, let Christian 
be sent for — Edward Christian — he will be found lodging in a 
large old house near Sharper ihe cutler’s, in the Strand. As 1 
live by bread, sire, 1 trusted him with the arrangement of this 
matter, as indeed the dancing-girl was his property. If he has 
done aught to dishonour my concert, or disparage my diaracter, 
he shall die under the baton.** 

** It is sinmlar,” said the King, ** and I have often observed 
it, that this fellow Christian bears the blame of all men’s enor- 
mities — be performs the part which, in a great family, is usually 
assigned to that mischief-doing personage. Nobody. When 
Chiiiinch blunders, he always quotes Chrisnan. When Sheffield 
writes a lampoon, I am sure to hear of Christian having cor- 
rected, or copied, or dispersed it — he is the ame damnS* of 
every one about my Court — the scapegoat, who is to carry away 
all their iniquities ; and he will have a cruel load to bear into the 
wilderness. But for Buckingham’s sins, in particular, he is the 
regular and uniform sponsor; and I am convinced his Grace 
expects Christian should suffer every penalty which he has 
incurred, in this world or the next.** 

“ Not so,’* with the deepest reverence replied the Duke. “ I 
have no hope of being either hanged or damned by proxy ; but it 
is clear some one hatti tampered with and altered my device. 
If I am accused of aught, let me at least hear the charge, and see 
my accuser.” 

That is but fair,” said the King. “ Bring our little friend 
from behind the chimney-board. [Hudson being accordingly 
produced, he continued.] Theye stands the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Repeat before him the tale you told us. Let him hear 
what were those contents of the b^s-viol whidi were removed 
tliat you might enter it. Be not afraid of any one, but speak the 
truth boldly.” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” said Hudson, ** fear is a thing 
unknown to me.” 

” His body haa no room to hold such a passion ; or there is too 
little of it to be worth fearing for,” said Buckingham. — " But 
Idt him ^ak.” 

Ere Hudson had completed his tale, Buckingham miermpted 
him by exclaiming, " Is it possible that I can be suspected by 
your Majesty on the word of this pitiful variety of the baboon 
tribe !” 

« Villaiii'Lord, 1 appeal thee to the combat 1” said the little 
man, highly offended at the appellation thus bestowed on him. 

" La you there now !” said the Duke — <■** The littie animal is 
quite crazed, and defies a man who need aak no otheriweapon 
&att a corking-pin to run him tiirongh the lung^ and whose 
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single kick could hoist him from Dover to Calais without yacht 
or wherry. And what can you expect from an idiot, who is 
engoui of a common rope-dancing-girl, that capered on a pack- 
tliread at Ghent in Flanders, unless the^ were to club their talents 
to set up a booth at Bartholomew-Fair ? — Is it not plain, that 
supposing the little animal is not malicious, as indeed his whole 
kind bear a general and most cankered malice against those who 
have the ordinary proportions of humanity — Grant, I say, that 
this were not a malicious falsehood of his, why, what does it 
amount to 1 - That he has mistaken squibs and Chinese crackers 
for arms ! He says not he himself touched or handled them ; 
and judging by the si^ht almic, I question if the infirm old 
creature, when any whim or preconception hath possession of 
his noddle, can distinguish betwixt a blunderbuss and a black- 
pudding.” 

The hoirible clamour which tlie dwarf made so soon as he 
heard this disparagement of Ins militai'y skill — the haste with 
which he blundered out a detail of his warlike experiences — and 
the absurd grimaces which he made in order to enforce his story, 
provoked not only the risibility of Charles, but even of the states- 
men around him, and added absimdity to tlie motley complexion 
of the scene. The King terminated this dispute, by commanding 
the dwarf to withdraw. 

A more regular discussion of his evidence was then resumed, 
and Ormond was the first who pointed out, that it went farther 
than had been noticed, since the little man had mentioned a cer- 
tain extraordinary and treasonable conversation held by the 
Duke’s dependents, by whom he had been conveyed to the palace. 

** I am sure not to lack my lord of Ormond’s good word,” said 
the Duke, scornfully ; ** but I defy him alike, and all my other 
enemies, and shall find it easy to shew that this i^ged conspiracy, 
if any grounds for it at all exist, is a mere sham-plot, got up to 
turn the odium justly attached to the Papists upon the Protes- 
tants. Here is a half-hanged creature, who, on the very day he 
escapes from the gallows, whidi many believe was his most 
deserved destiny, comes to take away tlie reputation of a Protes- 
tant Peer — and, on what 1 — on the treasonable conver8ati(m of 
^ree or four German fiddlers, heard through the sound-holes of 
a violoncello, and that, too, when the creature was incased in it, 
and mounted on a man’s shoulders I The urchin, too, in repeats 
ing their language, shews he understands German as little as m j 
horse does ; and if he did rightly hear, truly comprehend, and 
accurately report what they said, still, is my honour to be toni^ed 
by tile language held by such persons as tiiese are, with whom I 
have nWer communicated, otiierwise than men of my rank do 
nitii those of their calling and capacity t — Pardon me, sire, if I 
presume to say, that the profound statesmen who endeavou^ to 
stifle the Popish conspiracy by the pretended Meal-tub Plo^ 
will take little more ci^t by tiieir figments about fiddles and 
concertos.” 
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Tho aasistant counsellora looked at each other ; and diaries 
tttiTied on his heel, and walked through the room wiUi long steps. 

At this period the Peverils, father and son, were announced to 
liave reached the palace, and were ordered into the royal pre- 
sence. 

These gentlemen had received the royal mandate at a moment 
of great interest. After being dismissed from their confinement 
by the elder Bridgenorth, in the manner and upon the terms 
which tlie reader must have gatliered from the conversation of 
the latter with diristian, they reached the lodgings of l^dy 
Peveril, who awaited them with joy, mingled witli terror and un- 
certainty. The news of the acquittal had reached her by the 
exertions of tlie faithful Lance Outraro, but her mind had been 
since harassed by the long delay of tlieir appearance, and rumours 
of disturbances which him taken place in Fleet Street and in the 
Strand. 

When the first rapturous meeting was over, Lady Peveril, witli 
an anxious look towards her son, as if recommending caution, said 
she was now about to present to him the daughter of an old 
friend, whom he had never (there was an emphasis on the word) 
seen before. " This young lady,” she continued, “ was the only 
child of Colonel Mitford, in North Wales, who had sent her to 
I'emain under her guardianship for an interval, finding himself 
unequal to attempt the task of her education.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sir Geoffrey, “ Dick Mitford must be old now 
— beyond the threescore and ten, I think. Ho was no chicken, 
though a cock of the game, when he joined the Marquis of Hert- 
ford at Naraptwich witli two hundred wild Welshmen. — Before 
George, Julian, I love that girl as if she was my own flesh and 
blood ! Lady Peveril would never have got through this work 
without her ; and Dick Mitford sent me a thousand piecei^ too, in 
excellent time, when there was scarce a cross to keep the devil 
from dancing in our pockets, much more for these law-doings. I 
used it without scruple, for there is wood ready to be cut at Mar- 
tindale when we get down there, and Dick Mitford knows I would 
have done tlie like for him. Strange that he sliould have been 
the only one of my friends to reflect I might want a few pieces.” 

Whilst Sir Geoffrey thus run on, tlie meeting betwixt iUice 
and Julian Peveril was accomplished, without any particular 
notice on his side, except to say, ^^Kiss her, Julian — kiss her. 
)^hat the devil I is that the way yon leaimed to accost a lady at 
the Isle of Man, as if her lips were a red-hot horse-shoe 1 — And 
do not you be offended, my pretty one ; Julian is natm^y bar^- 
ful, and has been bred by an old lady, but you will find bini, by 
and by, as gallant as thou hast found me, my princess. — And 
now. Dame Peveril, to dinner, to dinner! — the old fox must 
have his belly-timber, though the hounds have been after him the 
whole day.” 

. Lance, whose joyous congratulations were next to be under- 
gone, had the consideration to cut them short, in order to provide 
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a plain but hearty meal from the next cook’s shop, at which 
Julian sat >like one enchanted, betwixt his mistr^ and bis 
mother. He easily conceived that the last was the confidential 
firiend to whom Bridgenorth had finally committed the charge of 
his daughter, and his only anxiety now was, to anticipate the con* 
fusion &at was likely to arise when her re^ parentaij^ was made 
known to his father. Wisely, however, he suffered not these 
antidpatiuns to interfere with the delight of his present situation, 
in the course of which, many slight but delightful tokens of recog- 
nition were exchanged, without censure, under the eye of La^ 
Peveril, under cover of the boisterous mirth of the old Baronet, 
who spoke for two, ate for four, and drank wine for half-a-dozen. 
His progress in the latter exercise might have proceeded rather 
too far, had he not been interrupted by a gentleman bearing the 
King’s orders, that he should instantly attend upon the presence 
at Whitehall, and bring his son along with him. 

Lady Peveril was alarmed, and Alice gi'ew pale with sympa- 
thetic anxiety ; but the old Knight, who never saw more than 
what lay straight before him, set it down to the King’s hasty 
anxiety to congratulate him on his escape ; an interest on his 
Majesty’s part which he considered by no means extravagant, 
conscious fiiat it was reciprocal on his own side. It came upon 
him, indeed, with the more joyful surprise that he had received a 
previous hint, ere he left the court of justice, that it would be 
prudent in him to go down to Martindale before presenting him- 
self at Court, — a restriction which he supposed as repugnant to 
his Majesty’s feelings as it was to his own. 

While he consulted anth Lance Outram about cleaning liis 
buff-belt and sword-hilt, as weU as time admitted, Lady Peveril 
had the means to give Julian more distinct information, fiiat Alice 
was under her protection by her father’s authority, and with his 
consent to tlicir onion, if it conld be accomplished. She added, 
tliat it was her determination to employ the mediation of the 
Countess of Derby, to overcome tlie obstacles which might be 
foreseen on the part of Sir Geoffrey. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tn tlie Kbig’i nnnie, 

Let Inlt your swords and daggers ! 

Criticv 

Waaiftthe father and son entered the cabinet of audience, it 
was easily virib^that Sir Geoffrey had obeyed the summons as he 
^ould have done tiie trumpet’s cwl to horse ; and his dishevelled 
fpn.y locks and half-arranged dress, though they shewed zeal 
and Iiaste, such as he would have used when Charles I. called 
him to attend a council of war, seemed rather indecorous in » 
pacific drawing-room. He paus^ at the door of the cabinet, but 
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wiieu the Kin^ cailed on him to advance, came hastily forward, 
with every feeling of his earlier and later life afloat and contend- 
ing in his memory, threw himself on his knees before the King, 
seized his hand, and, without even an effort to speak, wept aloud. 
Charles, who generally felt deeply so long as an impressive object 
was before his eyes, indulged for a moment the old man’s rapture. 
— “My good Sir Geoffrey,” he said, “ you have had some liard 
measure ; we owe \ ou amends, and will find time to pay our 
debt” 

“ No suffering — no debt,” said tlie old man j “ I cared not 
what the rogues said of me — 1 knew tliey could never get twelve 
honest fellows to believe a uord of their most damnabte lies. I 
did long to beat them when they called me traitor to your 
Majesty — tliat I confess — But to have such an eai*ly opportunity 
of paying my duty to your Majesty, overpays it all. The villains 
would have persuaded mo 1 ought not to come to Court — aha !” 

The Duke of Ormond perceived that the King coloured much ; 
for in trutli it was from the Court tliat the private intimation had 
been given to Sir Geoffrey to go down to the country, without 
appearing at Wiiitehall ; and he, moreover, suspected that the 
jolly old Knight had not risen from his dinner altogether dry* 
lipped, after die fatigues of a day so agitating. — “My old friend,” 
he whispered, “ you forget tliat your son is to be presented — 
permit me to have tliat honour.” 

“ I crave your Grace’s pardon humbly,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
“but it is au honour I design for myself as I apprehend no 
one can so utterly surrender and deliver him up to his Majesty’s 
service as die father that begot him is entitled to do. — Julian, 
come forward, and kneel. — Here he is, please your Majesty — 
Julian Peveril — a chip of the old block — as stout, though scarce 
so tall a tree, as the old trunk when at the fresliest. 'fake him 
to ou, sir, for a faithful servant, d vendre et a pendre, as the 
French say; if lie fears fire or steel, axe or gallows, in your 
Majesty’s service, I miounce him — he is no son of mine — I 
disown him, and ho may go to the Isle of Man, the Isle of Dogs, 
or the Isle of Devils, for what I care.” 

Charles winked to Ormond, and having, with his wonted 
courtesy, expressed his thorough conviction that Julian would 
imitate the loyalty of his ancestoi’S, and especially of his father, 
added, tliat he believed his Grace of Ormond had something to 
oommunicate which was of consequence to his service. Sir 
Geoffrey made his inilitai'y reverence at this hint, and marched 
off in we rear of the Duke, who proceeded to inquire of him 
concerning the events of the day. Cluuries, in the meanwhile, 
having, in the first place, ascertained that the son was not in^ tlie 
same ^niaJ condition with the fother, demanded and received 
from him a precise account of all the proceedings subsequent to 
tlie trial. 

Juliaji, with the plainness and prci^on whieh such a subject 
■demanded, when treated in such a presence, narrated all that had 
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happened, down to the entrance of Bridgenorth ; and hia Majesty 
was so much pleased with his manner, that he congratulate 
Arlington on their having gained the evidence of at least one 
of sense to these d^k and mysterious events. But when 
Bridgenorth was brought upon the scene, Julian hesitated to 
bestow a name upon him ; and although he mentioned tiie chapel 
whieh he had seen filled with men in arms, and the violent 
language of the preacher, he added, with earnestness, that not- 
wilhstwdmg all this, the men departed without coming to any 
extremity, and had all left the place before his father and he were 
set at liberty. 

" And you retired quietly to your dinner in Fleet Street, young 
man,” said the King, severely, without giving a noagistrate 
notice of the dangerous meeting which was held in the vicinity 
of our palace, and who did not conceal their intention of proceed- 
ing to extremities 1” 

]?everil bliuhed, and was ralent. The King frowned, and 
stepped aside to communicate with Ormond, who reported that 
the father seemed to have known nothing of the matter. 

" And Ae son, I am sorry to say,” siud the King “ seems 
more unwilling to speak the truth tiian I should have expected. 
We have all variety of evidence in this singular investigation — 
iv mad witness like the dwarf, a drunken witness like the father, 
and now a dumb witness. — Young man,” he continued, ad- 
dres^g Julian, "your behaviour is less frank than I expected 
from your father’s son. I must know who this person is with 
whom you held such familiar intercourse — you know him, I 
presume 1” 

Julian acknowledged that he did, but, kneeling on one knee, 
entreated his Majesty’s forgiveness for conce aling his name ; “ he 
had been freed,” he said, “ from his confinement on prominng to 
that effect.” » 

“ That was a promise made, by your own account, under com- 
pulsion,” answered the King, " and I cannot authorize your keep- 
ing it ; it is your duty to speak the truth — if you are afraid of 
Buckingham, the Duke shall withdraw.” 

1 have no reason to fear the Duke of Buckingham,” said 
Peveril ; " that I had an afialr with one of his household, was the 
man’s own fault, and not mine.” 

V « Oddsfish I” said the King, " the light begins to break in on 
me — I thought I remembered ttiy physiognomy. Wert tho« 
not the very fellow whom I met at Chiffinch’s yonder morning i — 
The matted escaped me since ; but now I recollect thou saidst 
then^thai thou wert the son of toat jolly old three-bottle Baronet 
yonder.” 

^It is true,” said Julian, " that 1 met your Majesty at Master 
Chiffinoh*s, and 1 am afraid had the misfortune to displease you ; 
but——.” 

“No more of that, young man— no more of that — But I 
recollect you had with you that beautiful dancing siren. — Buck- 
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inghani, 1 will hold you gold to silver, that she was tlie intended 
tenant of that bass-fiddle 1** 

“ Your Majesty has rightly guessed it,” said the Duke ; « and 
T suspect she has put a trick upon me, by substituting the dwari 
in her place ; for Cluristian thinks ” 

“Damn Christian !” said the King, hastily — “I wish they 
would bring him hither, that univer^ referee.” — And as the 
wish was uttered, Christian’s arrival was announced. “ Let liini 
attend,” said the King : “ But hark — a thought strikes me. — 
Here, Master Peveril — yonder dancing maiden, that introduced 
you to us by the singular agility of her performance, is she not, 
by your account, a dependant on the Countess of Derby 1” 

“ I have known her such for years,” answered Julian. 

“ Then will we call the Countess hither,” said the King : “ It is 
fit we should learn who tliis little fairy really is ; and if she be 
now so absolutely at the beck of Buckingham, and this Master 
Christian of his — why I think it w’ould be but charity to let her 
ladyship know so much, since I question if she will wish, in that 
case, to retain her in her service. Besides,” he continued, speak- 
ing apart, “ this Julian, to whom suspicion attaches in these mat- 
ters from his obstinate silence, is also of the Countess’s household. 
We will sift this matter to the bottom, and do justice to all.” 

The Countess of Derby, hastily summoned, entered die royal 
closet at one door, just as Christian and Zarah, or Fenella, were 
ushered in by the other. The old Knight of Martindale, who had 
ere this returned to the presence, was scarce controlled, even by 
the signs which she made, so much was he desirous of greeting 
his old friend ; but as Ormond laid a kind restraining hand upon 
his arm, he was prevailed on to sit still. 

The Countess, after a deep reverence to the King, acknowledged 
die rest of the nobility present by a slighter reverence, smiled to 
Julian Peveril, and looked with surprise at the unexpected appa- 
ridon of Fenella. Buckingham bit his lip, for he saw the intro- 
ducdoii of Lady Derby was likely to confuse and embroil ever> 
preparation which he had arran^d for his defence ; and he stole 
a glance at Chrisdan, whose eye, when fixed on the Countess, 
assumed the deadly sharpness which sparkles in the adder’s, 
while his cheek grew almost black under the influence of strong 
emotion. 

“ Is there any one in this presence whom your ladyship recog- 
isizes,” said the King, graciously, “ besides your old friends of 
Ormond and Arlington !” 

“ I see, my liege, two worthy friends of my husband’s house,” 
replied the Countess; “Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his son — the 
latter a distii^uished member of my son’s household.” 

“ Any one else !” continued the King. 

“ An unfortunate female of my family, who disappeared from 
tlie Island of Man at the same time when Julian Peveril left it 
upon business of importance. She was thought to have fallen 
from tile cliff into the sea.” 
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“Had your ladyship any reason to sus^ct — pardon me,” 
said the King, “for putting such a question — any improper 
intimacy between Master Peveril and this same female atten- 
dant 1” 

“ My liege,” said the Countess, colouring indignantly, “ my 
household is of reputation.” 

<*-Nay, my lady, be not angry,” said the King ; “ T did but ask 
— such things will befall in the best regulated families.” 

“ Not in mine, sire,” said the Countess. “ Besides that, in 
common pnde and in common honesty, Julian Peveril is incap- 
able of intriguing with an unhappy creature, removed by her 
misfortune almost beyond the limits of humanity.” 

Zarah looked at her, and compressed her lips, as if to keep in 
the words that would fain break from them. 

“ I know not how it is,” said tlie King — “ What your ladyship 
says may be true in the main, yet men’s tastes have strange vaga- 
ries. This girl is lost in Man as soon as the youth leaves it, and 
is found in Saint James’s Park, bouncing and dancing like a fairy', 
so soon as he appears in London.” 

“ Impossible !” said the Countess ; “ she cannot dance.” 

“ I believe,” said the King, “ she can do more feats than your 
ladyship either suspects or would approve of.” 

The Countess drew up, and was indignantly silent. 

The King proceeded — “ No sooner is Peveril in Newgate, than, 
by' the account of the > venerable little gentleman, this merry 
maiden is even there also for company. Now, without inquiring 
how she got in, I think charitably that she had better taste than 
to come there on the dwai'f’s account. — Ah ha ! I think Master 
Julian is touched in conscience !” 

Julian did indeed start as the King spoke, for it reminded him 
of the midnight visit in his c( 11. 

The King looked fixedly at him, and then proceeded — “ Well, 
gentlemen, Peveril is caiTied to his trial, and is no sooner at 
liberty, than we find him in the house where the Duke of Duck- 
ingliam was arranging what he calls a musical mask. — Egad, I 
hold it next to certain, tiiat this wench put the change on his 
Grace, and popt the poor dwarf into the bass-viol, reserving her 
own more precious hours to he spent witli Master Julian Peve- 
ril. — Think you not so. Sir Christian, you, the universal referee ? 
Is there any truth in this conjecture !” 

Christian stole a glance on Zarali, and read that in her eye 
which embarrassed him. “ He did not know,” he said ; “ he had 
indeed engaged this unrivalled performer to take die propemd 
part in the mask ; and slie was to have come forth in uie midst 
of a shower of lambent fire, very artificially prepared with per- 
fumes, to overcome the smell of the powder ; but he knew not 
why- excepting that she was wflfal and capricious, like all great 
geniuses, — she had certainly spmled the concert by cramming in 
mat more bulky dwarf.” 

“ I diottld like,” said the King, “ to see this little maiden stand 
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forUi, and bear witness, in such manner as sbe can express herself, 
on this mysterious matter. Can any one here understand her 
mode of communication !’* 

Qiristian said, he knew something of it since he had become 
acquainted with her in London. The Countess spoke not till the 
King asked her, and then owned dryly, that she had necessarily 
some habitual means of intercourse with one who had been 
immediately about her person for so many years. 

“ I should think,” said Charles, " that tins same Master Peveril 
has the more direct key to her language, after all we have 
heard.” 

The King looked first at Peveril, who bluslied like a maiden at 
the inference which the King’s remark implied, and then suddenly 
turned his eyes on the supposed mute, on whose cheek a faint 
colour was dying away. A moment afterwards, at a signal from 
the Countess, Fenella, or Zarah, stepped forward, and having 
kissed her lady’s hand, stood with her arms folded on her breast, 
with a humble air, as different from that which she wore in the 
harem of the Duke of Buckingham, as that of a Magdalene from 
a Judith. Yet this was the least show of her talent of versatility, 
for so well did she play tlio part of the dumb girl, that Bucking* 
ham, sharp as his discernment was, remained undecided whether 
the creature which stood before him could possibly be the same 
with her, who had, in a different dress, made such an impression 
on his imamnation, or indeed was the imperfect creature she now 
represented. She had at once ail that could mark the imperfec* 
tion of hearing, and all that could shew the wonderful address by 
which nature so often makes up for the deficiency. There was 
the lip that trembled not at any sound — the seeming insensi- 
bility to the conversation that passed around ; while, on the other 
liand, was the quick and vivid glance, that seemed anxious to 
devour tiie meaning of those sounds, which she could gather no 
otherwise than by &e motion of the lips. 

Examined after her own fashion, Zarah confirmed the tale of 
Giristian in all its points, and admitted that she had deranged 
^e project laid for a mask, by placing the dwarf in her own 
stead ; the cause of her doing so she declined to assign, and the 
Countess pressed her no farther. 

“ Every thing tells to exculpate my Lord of Buckingham,” said 
Charles, " from so absurd an accusation : the dwarf’s testimony is 
too fantastic, that of the two Peverils does not in the least affect 
tlie Duke ; that of the dumb damsel completely contradicts the 
posribility of his guilt. Methinte, roy lords, we should acquaint 
bun that he stands acquitted of a complaint, too ridiculous to have 
been subjected to a more serious semtiny than we have hastily 
made upon this occasion.” 

Arlington bowed in acquiescence, but Ormond spoke plunly. — 

** 1 diould suffer, sire, in the opinion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
brilliant as his talents are known to be, should 1 say that I am 
satitfied in my own mind on this oceaaon. But I subscadbe to 
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the spirit of tiie times ; and I agree it would be highly dangeroui, 
on such accusations as we have been able to collect, to impeach 
the character of a zealous Protestant like his Grace — Had he 
been a Catholic, under such circumstances of suspicion, the Tower 
had been too good a prison for him.” 

Buckingham bowed to the Duke of Ormond, with a meaning 
whidli even his triumph could not disguise. — ** Tu me la pagherai 
he muttered, in a tone of deep and abiding resentment ; but the 
stout old Irishman, who had long since braved his utmost wrath, 
cared little for this expression of his displeasure. 

The King then, signing to ilie other nobles to pass into the 
public apartments, stopped Buckingham as he was about to follow 
them ; and when they were alone, asked, with a significant tone, 
which brought all the blood in the Duke’s veins into his counte- 
nance, ** When was it, George, that your useful friend Colonel 
Blood became a musician ? — You are silent,” he said ; “ do not 
deny the charge, for yonder villain, once seen, is remembered for 
ever. Down, down on your knees, George, and acknowledge that 
you have abused my easy temper. — Seek for no apology — noue 
will serve your turn. I saw the man myself, among your 
Germans as you call them ; and you know what 1 must needs 
believe from such a circumstance.” 

Believe that I have been guilty — most guilty, my liege and 
King,” said the Duke, conscience-struck, and kneeling down ; — 
** believe that 1 was misguided — that I was mad — Believe any 
thing but that 1 was capable of harming, or being accessory to 
harm, your person.” 

“ I do not believe it,” said the King ; I think of you, Villlers, 
as the companion of my dangers mid my exile, and am so far from 
supposing you mean worse than you say, that 1 am convinced you 
acknowledge more than ever you meant to attempt.” 

** By all that is sacred,” said the Duke, still kneeling, " had T 
not been involved to the extent of life and fortune with the 
villain Christian——” 

" Nay, if you bring Christian on the stage again,” said the 
King, smiling, ** it is time for me to withdraw. Come, Villlers, 
rise — I forgive thee, and only recommend one act of penance— 
the curse you yourself bestowed on the dog who bit you — taar- 
riage, and retirement to your country-seat.” 

The Duke rose abashed, and followed the King into the dvcie, 
whi^ Charles entered, leaning on the dioulder of his repentant 
peer ; to whom he shewed so much countenance, as led the most 
aeute Obaerrers present, to doubt the possibility thm?e exiting 
anyi^ cause for the surmises to the Duke’s prejudice. 

The Gooittess ef Derby had in the meanwhile consulted wif^ the 
Di|^ of Ormond, with the Feverils, and with her other friends 
aim, by their unaninious advice, thou^ with considerable diAculty, 
bwtsme satisfied, that to have tiius shewn hmself at Court, was 
suffideut to vindicate the honour oi her house } and that it wa» 
her wisest course, after haring dooe so, to retire to her insular 
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dominions, without farther provoking the resentment of a power- 
ful faction. She took farewell of the King in form, and demanded 
bis permission to carry back with her the helpless creature who 
bad so strangely escaped from her protection, into a world 
where her condition rendered her so subject to every species of 
misfortune. 

“Will your ladyship forgive me!” said Charles. “I have 
studied your sex long — I am mistaken if your little maiden is not 
as capable of caring for herself as any of us.” 

“ Impossible !” said the Countess. 

“Possible, and most true,” whispered the King. will 
instantly convince you of the fact, though the experiment is too 
delicate to be made by any but your ladyship. Y onder she stands, 
looking as if she heard no more than the marble pillar against 
which she leans. Now, if Lady Derby will contrive either to 
place her hand near the region of the damsi^l*s heart, or at least 
on her arm, so that she can feel the sensation of the blood when 
the pulse increases, then do you, my Lord of Ormond, beckon 
Julian Peveril out of sight — T will shew you in a moment that it 
can stir at sounds spoken.” 

The Countess, much surprised, afraid of some embarrassing 
pleasantry on the part of Charles, yet unable to repress her 
curiosity, placed herself near Fenella, as she called her little 
mute ; and, while making signs to her, contrived to place her hand 
on her wrist. 

At this moment the King, passing near them, said, “This 
is a horrid deed — the villain Christian has stabbed young 
Peveril !” 

The mute evidence of the pulse, which bounded as if a cannon 
had been discharged close by the poor girl’s ear, was accompanied 
by such a loud scream of agony, as distressed, while it staled, 
the good-n.atured monarch himself. “ I did but jest,” he said ; 
“ Juuan is well, my pretty maiden. I only used the wand of a 
certain blind deity, called Cupid, to bring a deaf and dumb vassai 
of his to the exercise of her faculties.” * 

“ I am betrayed !” she said, with her eyes fixed on the ground 
— “I am betrayed 1 — ' and it is fit that she, whose life has been 
spent in practising treason on others, should be caught in her own 
snare. — But where is my tutor in iniquity ? — Where is Christian, 
who taught me to play the part of spy on this unsuspicious lady, 
until I had well-nigh delivered her into his bloody hands P’ 

“This,” said the King, “craves more secret examination. 
Lei idl leave the apartment who are not immediately connected 
with these proceedings, and let this Christian be again brought 
before us. — Wretched man,” he continued, addressing Christian, 
“ what wiles ere these you have practised, and by what extra- 
ordinary means 1” 

“jate has betrayed me, then said Christian— -“Betrayed 
me to bonds and death, merely for an idle passion, which can 
* See Note H H. Deaf and DwHb Fottalt. 
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never be successful ! — But know, Zarah,” he added, addressing 
her sternly, ** when my life is forfeited through tliy evidence, the 
daughter has murdered the fatlier 

The unfortunate girl stared on him in astonishment. " You 
said,'* at length she stammered fortli, “ that I was the daughter 
of your slaughtered brother f* 

*♦ That was partly to reconcile thee to the part tliou wert to 
play in my destined drama of vengeance — partly to hide what 
men call the infamy of thy birth. But my daughter thou art ! 
and from th« easteni clirac, in which thy mother was bom, you 
derive that tierce torrent of passion which 1 laboured to train 
to my purposes, but which, turned into another channel, has 
become the cause of your father’s destruction. — ray destiny is 
the Tower, I suppose 

He spoke tliese words with great composure, and scarce seemed 
to regard the agonies of iiis daughter, who, throwing herself at 
his feet, sobbed and wept most bitterly. 

** This must not be,” said tlie King, moved with compassion at 
this scene of misery. “ If you consent, Christian, to leave this 
country, there is a vessel in the river bound for New England — 
Go, carry your dark intrigues to other lands.” 

“ I might dispute the sentence,” said Christian, boldly ; “ and 
if I submit to it, it is a matter of my own choice. — One half 
hour had made me even with that proud woman, but fortune 
hath cast the balance a^inst me. — Rise, Zarah, Fenella no 
more ! Tell.the Lady of Derby, that, if the daughter of Edward 
Christian, the niece of her murdered victim, served her as a 
menial, it was but for the purpose of vengeance — miserably, 
miserably frustrated ! — Thou seest tliy folly now — thou wouldst 
follow yonder ungrateful stripling — tliou wouldst forsake all otlier 
thoughts to gain his slightest notice ; and now, thou art a forlorn 
outcast, ridiculed and insulted by those on whose necks you 
mi^t have trod, had you governed yourself witii more wisdom ' 
— But come, thou art still my daughter — there are other skies 
than that wliich canopies Britain.” 

** Stop him,” said the King ; ** we must know by what means 
this maiden found access to those confined in our prisons.” 

1 refer your Majesty to your most Protestant jailer, and to 
the most Protestant Peers, who, in order to obtain perfect 
knowledge of the depth of the Popish Plot, have contrived these 
ingenious apertures for visiting them in their cells by ni^ht or 
day. His Grace of Buckingham can assist your Majesty, if you 
are inclined to make the inquiry.”* 

" CJiristian,” said the Duke, " tiiou art the most barefaced vil- 
lain who ever breathed.” 

Of a commoner, 1 may,” answered Christian, and led his 
daughter out of the presence. 

* It wMMid that raey unfoif mean* wen used to compel the prisoners, coin- 
muted on aecountofthe Popish Plot, to make disclosura, and that several of 

them were privately put to the torture. 
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“ See after him, Selby,” said the King ; “ lose not sight of him 
till the ship sail ; if he dare retnru to Britain, it shall be at his 
peril. Would to God we had as good riddance of others as 
dangerous 1 And I would also,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, ** that all our political intrigues and feverish alarms could 
terminate as harmlessly as now. Here is a plot without a drop 
of blood ; and all the elements of a romance, without its conclu- 
sion. Here we have a wandering island princess, (I pray my 
Lady of Derby’s pardon,) a dwarf, a Moorish sorceress, an im- 
penitent rogue, and a repentant man of rank, and yet all ends 
without either hanging or mai'riage.” 

** Not altogether without the latter,” said the Countess, who 
had an opportunity, during the evening, of much private conversa- 
tion with Julian Peveril. ** There is a certain Major Bridgenorth, 
who, since your Majesty relinquishes farther inquiry into these 
proceedings, which he had oUierwise intended to abide, designs, 
as we are informed, to leave England for ever. Now, this Bridge- 
north, by dint of the law, hath acquired strong possession over 
the domains of Peveril, which he is desirous to restore to the 
ancient owners, with much fair land besides, conditionally, that 
our young Julian uill receive them as the dowry of his only 
child and heir.” 

“ By my faith,” said the King, “ she must be a foul-favoured 
wench, indeed, if Julian requurcs to be pressed to accept her on 
such fair conditions.” 

“ They love each other like lovers of the last age,” said the 
Countess ; but the stout old Knight likes not the rotmdheaded 
alliance.” 

Our ro,>al recommendation shall put that to rights,” said tlie 
King ; “ Sir Geoffrey Peveril has not suffered ha^ship so often 
at our command, that he will refuse our recommendation when 
it comes to make him amends for all his losses.” 

It may be supposed the King did not speak without being fully 
aware of the unlimited ascendency which he possessed over the 
spirit of the old Toiy ; for, widiin four weeks afterwards, the 
bells of MarUndale-Moultrassie were ringing for the union of the 
families, from whose estates it takes its compound name, and tlie 
beacon-light of the Castle blazed high over hill and dale, and 
summoned all to rejoice who were within twenty miles of ita 
gleam * 


* See Note 1 1. Htrtorj/ of CoUmti Tkmat Blood, 
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Note A, p. 73. CAVAi.iKfts and Roundhkads. 

The attempt to contrast the manners of the Jovial cavaliers, and enthusiastic, 
yet firm and courageous, puritans, was partly taaen from a liint of Shadwell, who 
sketched several scenes of humour witu great force, although they hung heavy 
on his pencil when he attempted to finish them fur the stage. 

In a dull play named the Volunteers, or the Stock-jobbers, the dramatis 
fortance present Major-General Blunt, an old cavalier officer, somewhat rough 
m speech, but very brave and honest, and of good understanding, and a good 
patnot," A contrast to the General is “ Colonel Hackwell, senior, an old 
Anabaptist Colonel of CrtHnwell’s, very stout and godly, but somewhat im- 
moral/' 

These worthies, so characterized, hold a dialogue together, wliiob will form a 
good example of Shadweil’s power of dramatizing. Tlie stage is filled by Major- 
General Blunt, and some of bis old acquaintance cavaliers, and Uackwell, tiie 
ancient parliamentarian. 

** Majwr-Qeneral Blunt. Fear not, my bid cavaliers. According to your 
laudable customs, you shall be drunk, swagger, and fight over all your battles, 
from Edgehill to Brentford. You have not forgotten bow this gentleman 
ipomtt to Colonel Backwell) and his demure pwlm-singing fellows used to 
drub 08 ? 

" IH Cavalier. No, 'gad ! I felt ’em once to purpose. 

* ‘ M.-Q. Blura. Ah I a-dod, in high-crowned hats, collared bands, great loose 
coats, long tucks under 'em, and calves-leather boots, they used to sing a psalm, 
fall on, and beat us to the devil ! 

*' Hoehsodl, senior. In that day we stood up to the cause ; and the cause, the 
spiritual cause, did not sufibr under our carnal weapons, but the enemy was dis- 
comfited, and lo I they used to flee before us. 

" 1st Cavalier. Who would think such a snivelling, psalm-singing puppy, 
Vrould fight ? But these godly fellows would lay about them as if the devil were 
m ’em. 

" Sir yietuda*. Wliat a filthy slovenly army was this! I warrant you not a 
well-dressed man among the Roundheada 

" M.-O. Stunt. But these plain fellows would so thrash your swearing, 
drinking, fine fellows in laced coats— just such as you of the drawingroom and 
Locket’s fellows ate now— and so strip them, by the Lord Harry, that after a 
battle thoee saints looked like the Israelites knffien with the Egyptian baggage. 

•• HadaoeO. Verily, we did take the qpoll; and it served us to turn the 
penny, and advanced the cause thereby ; we fought upon a principle that carried 

Blunt. Prithee. Colonel, we know thy principle — ’twas not right : 
tbou foughtest against children’s baptinn, and not for liberty, but who sbould be ' 
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your tyrant : none ao uatoiia for Cromwell as thou wert then, nor such a fhrious 
agitator and test>nian as thou iiast been lately. 

Hadnuetty senior. Look you. Colonel, we but proceeded in the way of 
liber^ of worship. 

** M.-O Blunt A*dod, there is something more in it. This was tliy principle. 
Colonel— Domtnfoa it founded in grcue, and the nghteout ihall tnhertt the 
earth. And, by the Lord Harry, thou didst so : tliou gottest three tliousand 
pound a-year bv fitrhting against the Court, and I lost a thousand by fighting 
for It.*' — See The Ydunteers, or Stoek-Jobbere, Shadwkll’b Workt, vol. tv. 
p.m 

In a former scene, Hackwell, tiie old ftuiatic officer, conceiving himself 
offended by one of the dramattt persona, says, with great natveU — “ 1 pritiiee, 
fhend, put me not to use the carnal weamn in tny own defence.” Such are the 
traits of phrast ology witli which Sliadwell painted tlie old Puritan officers, many 
of whom be— no mean observer of liuman nature— must have known faimiiariy. 

Note D, p. 7L Concralmrivt op thb Countess op Derby 

The concealment and discovery of the Countess of Deriiy, is taken from a 
picturesque account of a similar event, described to lue by tlie persou by wlioin it 
was witnessed In childhood Tins lady, by name Mrs Margaret baiiiton, and 
a daughter of that ancient liouse, was a sister of my niutemal grandmother, and 
of eourne my grandaunt. She was, as often happens on sucli occasions, our 
constant resource in sickness, or wlieu we tired of noisy play, and closed around 
her to listen to tier tales. As she might be supposed to look back to tlie 
beginning of the last century, the fund which supplied us with auiuseiiieiit often 
related to events of that period. I may here notice that she told me the unhappy 
story of the Bnde of Ltinimermoor, being nearly related to the Lord President, 
whose daughter was the heroine of that tiielancholy tragedy. 

The present tale, though of a different character, was also sufficiently striking, 
when told by an eye-witness. Aunt Margaret was, I suppose, seven or eight 
yean old, when residing in the old niandon-bouse of Sw’iiiton, and already dis> 
played the ffnnness and sagacity which distinguished lier tlirough life. Being 
one of a largo familv. slie was, owing to diglit indisposition, left at homo one day 
wlien tlie rest of tlie faiiiily went to cliuroii, with Bir Julin and Lady Bwinton, 
their parents. Before leaving tlie little invalid, she was strictly enjoined not to 
go into the parlour where the elder party had breakfasted. But wlien she found 
iierself alone iu the upper part of tlie liouse, the spirit of her great ancestress Eve 
took possession of my Aunt Maigaret, and iurtli slie went to examine tiie parlour 
In question. She was struck witli admiration and fear at what slie saw there A 
lady, ** beautiful exceedingly,” was seated by tiie braul'fast table, and employed 
in wadiing the dishes windi liad la en used. Little Margaret would Iiave had no 
doubt in accounting this singular vision an emunutiun irom tlie angelical world, 
but for her employment, wiiicli slie coaid not so easily reconcile to her ideas of 
ungeda 

The lady, witti great presence of mind, called tiie astonislied child to her, 
fondled her with niiicli tenderness, and fudiciously avoiding to render the necess 
eity of secrecy too severe, she told the giri site must not let any one except iier 
inotlior know that she liad seen her. Having allowed this escape- valve for tlie 
benefit of her curiosity, tiie mysterious stranger desired the little girl to look from 
tlie window of the parlour to see if iier motiier was retarawg from ciiurch. Wlteii 
she turned her head agaio, tiie fair vision had vanished, but by what meuis Miss 
Maigaret was unable to form a conjecture. 

Long watched, and eogerty waited for. the T.ady Swfaiton at last returned from 
ctiurcb, and her daughter lost no time in telling her extraordinary tele. ” You 
are a very sensible gvl, Peggy," answered her mother, ‘ ■ for if you liad qioken off 
that poor lady to any one but me, it might have cost her her life. But now 1 
will not be af^ of trusting you with any secret, and I wiH shew you where tlie 
poor lady UVek" In fact, slie introduced Iier to a concealed aportaient opening 
by a lUoitig jtoel from the parlour, and diewed her tiie lady in the liiding place, 
iralcb Ike bihabited. It may be said, in passing, that there were fow ^ttish 
houtes belonging to fsinilies of rank vriilch had not sucii oontnvances, tlie political 
iiioideAts of tile times often calling tliem into occupation. 

Xite bistory of the lady of the closet vms both melancholy and bloody, and 
tnowgli I have seen various accounts of the stoiy. 1 do not pretend to distinguish 
tlw i^it edition. She was a young woman oi extreme beeuty, who lied been 
natried to an old man, a writer, named MacFartane. Her situation, and per- 
liaiM her manners, gave courage to some wbo desired to be accounted her stdtoni 
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Among tliem waa a young EngUahman, named Oavtey, who waa a conuniaaioncr 
of Government upon the eatatea forfeited In the Rebellion of 171d. In 1716, Mr 
Cayley visited thu lady in her lodgings, when they quarrelled, either on account 
of Ills naving offered her aoroe violence, or. aa another account said, becauae ihe 
repiroadied him with having boasted of former favours. It ended on her seizing 
upon a pair of piatola, wliicli lay loaded In a cloact, her husband intending to take 
them with him on aioumcy. The gallaut loinmiaaioner approached with an air 
of drollery, mylng. '•What, madam, do you intend to periomi a comedy’*'— 
••You shall lind it a tragedy.** answered the lady; and fired botli pistols, by 
which Commissioner Cayley tell dead. 

She fled, and remained concealed for a certain time. Her claim of refuge Ui 
Swinton House, I do not know — it arose probably from some of the inde^b> 
able genealogical fli.inienta which connect N:ottiali families A very small cause 
would even at any time liave been a reason for mtetferiug between uii individual 
and the law. 

Whatever were the cireiimatancea of Mrs MacFarlane’s case. It is certain that 
she returned, and lived and dud in Edinburgh, witiioiit being brought to trial. 
Indeed, considering the times, tliere was no gi-eat wonder . fur, to one strong 
party, the deatli of on Englibli commissioner was not a circumstance to require 
much apology Tlie Swintons, liowever, could not be of that opinion, the fanuly 
being ot Presbytenun and Whig principles. 

Note C, p 8.1. Trial and Exscimov op Christian. 

The reader will And, in an Appendix to the Introduction, an account of this 
tragedy, as related by one who may be said to favour the sufferer. It must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that Captain Chri>(tlan*s trial and execution were 
conducted according to tlio laws of the island. Ho was tried in nil due form, by 
the Dempster, or cliief Judge, tlien named Norris, the K^s of the island, and 
other constituted authugities, making what is called a Tinwald court. This 
word, yet retained iii many parts of Scotland, sigmfles VaUit Nepotit, and 
is applied to those itfiiflcial mounds whicii were in ancient times assigned to the 
meeting of tlie iiiliabiuuits for holding tlieir Comitla. It was pleaded that the 
articles of accusation against Christian wore found fully relevant, and at he 
refused to plead at the bar, that he was, according to the Laws of Man, most 
Justly sentenced to death. It was also sutud, that full time was lelt for ap^l to 
England, ns lie was apprehended about the end of September, and not executed 
until the 2d January, 1862. These defences were made for tlie various officers of 
the Isle of Man, called before the ITivy Council, on account of Christian’s deatli, 
and supported witli many notations from tlie Laws of the Island, and appear to 
have been received as a sufficient defence for their share in tliose proceedings. 

I am obliged to the present reverend Vicar of Malew, for a rertifled extract to 
tlie following effect : — “ Malew Burials. A. 1>. 1662. Mr William ChrUtlan of 
Konalds-wiiig, late i-eceiver, was siiot to death at Hange Hall, the 2d January. 
He died most penitently and couradgeoiisly, made a good end, prayed earnestly, 
made an excellent speech, and the next day was buried in the chancell of Kirk 
Malew.** 

It is eertain that the death of William Christian made a very deep impression 
upon tlie minds of the islanders, and a Mr Culcell or Colquit was nmcli blamed 
on the occasion. Two lesser incidents are worth preservation ns occurring at his 
execution. The place on which he stood was covered witli white blankets, that 
liU blood might not fall on tlie ground ; and, secondly, the precaution proved 
unneceasaiy, for, tlie musket wounds bleeding internally, tbeie was no outward 
effusion of blood. 

Many on the island deny Christian’s guilt altogether, like his respectable 
llesoendant, the present Dempster ; but there are others, and those men of Jndg* 
ment and respectability, who are so far of a different opinion, ti>«t they only 
allow the execution to have been wrong in so far as the cuipnt died by a military 
rather than a civil death. 1 willingly drop the veil over a transaction, which 
took plawjiagrmtibttt odtit at the conclusion of a civil war, wlien Revenge at 
least was aw^e if Justice slept. 

NoteD, p. 91. PaoES. 

Even down to a Inter period tlion tiiat ifi which the tale Is laid, the ladies of 
distinction had for their pages young gentlemen of distiiiguisiied rank, whose 
education proceeded within tlie family of their patroncs.». Anne, Duchess of 
Bucoieuch and Monmouth, wlio in several respects laid claim to the honour due 
to royal blood, was, 1 believe, the last person of tank who kept up this old eus> 
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tom. A general officer dMinguished in the American war was bred up aa a page 
in her fomily. At present, the youths whom we sometimes see in the oajpacity 
ef pages of great ladies, are, I believe, mere lacqueys. 


Note E, p. no. PacsBYTaarAN Cleboy. 

The ejection of the Presbyterian clergy took place on Saint Bartholomew’s 
day, thence called Black Bartholomew. Two thousand Presl^terian pastors 
were on that day displaced and silenced throughout England. The preachers 
indim had only the alternative to renounce their principles, or subscribe certain 
articles of uniformity. And to their great honour, Calamy, Baxter, and Rey- 
nolds refused bisliopncks, and many other Presbyterian ministers diyiin ed 
deaneries and other preferments, and submitted to deprivation in preference. 


Note F, p. 131. PaaaxcuTioN of thb PuaiTAirg. 

It is naturally to be supposed, that the twenty years’ triumph of the Puritans, 
and the violence towards tlie malignants, as they were wont to call the Cavaliers, 
had generated many grudges and feuds in almost every neighbourhood, which 
the victorions royallats failed not to act upon, so soon aa the Restoration gave 
them a superiority. Captain Hodgson, a parliamentary officer who wrote his 
own memoirs, gives us many instances of tliis. I shall somewhat compress his 
long-winded account of his sufTerings. 

“ It was after the King’s return to London, one night a parcel of armed men 
comes to my house at Coalley Hall, near Halifiix, and in an unseasonable hour 
in the night demands entrance, and my servants havmg some discourse with 
them on tiie outside, they gave threatening language, and put their pistols in at 
the ivlndows. My wife being with child, 1 ordered the doors to bo opened, and 
they came in. After they had presented a pistol to my breast, they shewed me 
their authority to apprehend me, under the hands anAseals of two knights and 
deputy-lieutenants, * for speaking treasonable words against the King.’ ” The 
ci.devant captain was conveyed to prison at Bradford, and bail refused. His 
prosecutor proved to be one Daniel Lyster, brother to the peace-officer who 
Iieaded the troop for his apprehension. It seems that the prisoner Hodgson had 
once in former days bound over to his good behaviour this Daniel Lyster, then 
uccused of adultery and other debauched habita ** After the King came in,” 
says Hodgson, ” this man meets me, and demands tlie names of those that 
iniormed against him, and a copy of their information. 1 told him tliat the 
business was over, and that It was not reasonable to rip up old troubles, on which 
he threatened me, and said he would have them, ‘ The sun,’ he said, ' now 
shines on onr side of the hedge.’ ” Such being bis atcuser, Hodgson was tried 
for having said, ” There is a crown provided, but the King will never wear it 
to ^ich was added, tliat ho alleged he bad '* never been a turncoat, —never 
tooK the oath of allegiance, and never would do.” Little or no part of the 
charge was proved, while, on the contrary, it was shewn, that the proseeutor hod 
been heard to say, that if times ever changed, be would sit on Hodgson’s starts. 
In fine, Hodgson escaped for Ave months’ Imprisonment, about tliirly pounds 
expenses, and the necessity of swatlowing the oath of allegiance, which seems to 
have been a bitter pill. 

About the middle of June, 1662, Captain Hodgson was again arrested In a 
summary manner by one Peebles, an attorney, quarter-master to Sir John 
Armyta^’s troop of horse-milltia, with about twelve other Cavatters, w^o used 
him rudely, called him rebel and traitor, and seemed to wish to pick a quarrel 
with him, upon which he demanded to see their authority. Peebles his 
hand on his sword, and told him it was better authority than any ever granted 
by Cromwell. They suffered him, however, to depart, whieh he partly owed to 
the valour of bis landlady, who sate down at the table-end betwixt him and 
tbmger, and kept his anta^nlst at some distance. 

He WM afterwards accused of having assembled some troopers, from bis having 
been aaeldentidiy seen rldiiisr with a soldier, from which accuation he alio 
m»p 9 a. Finally, he fell ander susploion of being concerned In a plot, of wbldi 
thasasna is called Sowerby. On this charge he is not explicit, but the grand 
Jttrt iMud the biU ignoramus. 

Altar this the poor Roundhead waa again repeatedly aeonied and arrested ; 
asd!th«lait oecanon we shall netiee ocotirred on ilth September, 1662, when he 
was disarmed by his old friend Mr Peebles, at the head of a psurty. He demanded 
to see the warrant ; on which he was answered as formerly by the quarter-master 
loyfnf ins band ou bis sword-bilt, saylngit was a better order than Oliver used 
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to give. At letiMh a warrant wn« produced, and Hodmn submitting to the 
search, they tooK from his dwelling-house better tlian 1 j. 20 value in fowling- 
pieces, pistols, muskets, carbines, and such like. A quarrel ensued about his 
buff-coat, which Hodgson refused to deliver, alleging they had no authority to 
take his wearing apparel. To this he remained consUnt, even upon the personal 
threats of Sir John Annytnge, who called him rebel and traitor, and said, ** if I 
did not send the buff-coat with all speed, he would commit me to jail. I told 
him,” says Hodgson, ” 1 was no rebel, and he did not well to call me so before 
these soldiers and gentlemen, to moke me the mark for every one to shoot at.” 
The buff-coat was titen peremptorily demanded, and at length seized by open 
force. One of Sir John Armytage’s brethren wore it for many years alter, 
making good Prince Henry’s observation, that a buff Jerkin is a most sweet robe 
of durance An agent of Sir John’s came to compound for this garment of 
proof. Hodgson says lie would not hate taken ten pounds for it. Sir John 
would have given about four, but in^sting on the owner's receipt for the money, 
which its former possessor was unwilling to grant, the tory magistrate kept both 
sides, and Hodgson'never received satismction. 

We will not prosecute Mr Hodgson's tale of petty grievances any farther. 
Enough has been said to display tlie melancholy picture of the country after the 
civil war, and to shew tlie state of Imtabltlty and oppression which must have 
extended itself over the face of JBngiand, since there was scarcely a county in 
which battles had not been fought, and deep injuries sustained, during the 
ascendency of the roundheads, which were not utterwards retaliated by the 
vengeance of the cavalierr 

Note G. p. 132. Populaa Pastimbs is thk Islk or Man. 

Waldron mentions the two popular festivities in the Isle of Man which are 
alluded to in the text, and vestiges of them are, 1 believe, still to be traced in 
this singular island. The Contest of Winter and Summer seems directly derived 
from the Scandinavians, long the masters in Man, as Olaus Magnus mentions a 
similar festival among the northern nations. On the first of May, he says, *< the 
country is divided into two bands, the c^tain of one of wbicn batii the name 
and appearance of Winter, is clothed in skins of beasts, and lie and his band 
armeu with Are forks. Tliey Amg about ashes, by way of prolonging the reign 
of Winter; wliile another band, whose captain is called Florro, represent Spring, 
with green boughs, such ns the season offers. These parties skirmish in sport, 
and tlie mimic contest concludes with a general feast.”— History o/t/U Northtm 
jrationt by Olavs, book xv. chap. 3. 

Waldron gives an account of a festival in Wales, exactly similar : 

"In almost all the great parishes, they choose from among the daughters of 
the most wealthy farmers, a young maid, for the Queen of May. She is drest 
in the gayest and best manner tliey can, and is attended by about twenty others, 
who are oalled maids of honour. She has also a young man, who is her captain, 
and lias under liis command a good number of inferior officers. In opposition to 
her, is the Queen of Winter, who is a man drest In woman's clothes, with 
woollen hoods, fur tifqieU, and loaded wiUi the wannest and heaviest habits, one 
upon another; in the same manner an those, who represent her attendants 
drest ; nor is she without a captain and troop for her defence. Both being equfpt 
as proper emblems of the beauty of the spring, and the deformity of the winter, 
they set fortli from their respective quarters, the one preceded by violins and 
flutes tlie other witli the rougii music of the tongs and cleavers Both oompanies 
mai^ till they meet on a common, and then tiieir trains engage in a mock battle. 
If the.Queen of Winter’s forces get the better, so far as to take the Queen of 
May prisoner, alte Is ransomed for as much as pays the expenses of the day. 
After this ceremony, Winter and her company retire, and divert theme^es ki » 
barn, and the others remain on tlie green, where having danced a eoniMeraUe 
time, they conclude the evening with a feari ; the queen at one table with her 
maids the captain with his troop at another. There are seldom leie tium 
Afty or sixty persons at each board, but not more than three or four knives 
Christmas is ushered In with a form much Ises meaning, and more inAnitely 
fatl^ing. On the 84th of December, towards evening, all the servants to gen^ 
have a holi^ ; they go not to bed all night, hut ramble about till the bdls tivg 
in aU toe dhurcbes, which is at twelve o’clock ; prayers being over, they fo to 
hunt the wren, and after having found one of these poor birds toey kill hw, and 
lay her on a bier with toe utmost solemnity, twingiDg her to toe parish ^mreb, 
and burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, siiMin dliges over her to 
toe Manx language, which they call her knell; after which Christinas begins. 

VOL. XV. 2 I 
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Tiiera b not a bam unoccupied the whole twelve days, every parish hiring 
fiddlers at tiie public chaige ; and all tlie youth, nay, sometimes people well 
advanced in years, malting no scruple to be among these nocturnal cwncets.” — 
Waldron’s Description ^the ItU t^Man,/clio, 1731. 

With regard to iiorse-racing in the Isle of Man, I am furnished with a certified 
copy of the rules on wliicli tliat sport was conducted, under the permission of the 
Eari of Derby, in which the curious may see that a descendant of tlie unfortunate 
Christian entGoed a horse for the prise. 1 am mdebted for thta curiosity to my 
kis^fHend the learned Dr Dibdlii. 

iNSULAt ArtieUsJbr the plate tehieh Uto be run far in the tafd itlona, 
Monas J being e/the value o/fvepounde tterMng, fthe/ashum xncludedj 

given by the Right aonoui able WtUtam Earl ef Derby, Laid 
^Qu said lele, ^c. 

“ Irt. The said plate b to be ran for upon the SSth day of July, in euery year, 
whiles hb honour b pleased to allow the same, (being the day of the nativity 
of the Honourable James Lord Strange,) except it happen upon a Sunday, 
and if soe, the said plate is to be run for upon the day following. 

" ad. Tliat noe horse, gelding, or mair, shall be admitted to run for the said 
pbta, but such as was fooled witliin tlie said bland, or m the Calfe of Mann. 
3d. Tirnt euery horse, gelding, or mair, tliatb designed to ran. shall be entred 
at or before the vliyth day of July, with his masters name and hb owne, 
if he be generally knowne by any. or els hb collour, and whether horse, 
mair, or Mldlng, and that to be done at the x comprs. office, by the cleark 
of the ro0i) for the time being. 

Ath. Th^ C^ry person that puts in either horse, mnir, or gelding, shall, at the 
time of their entring, depositt die sume of flue sliill. apiece into the liauds oi 
the said cleark of the rolb, which b to goe towards the augmenting of the 
plate for the year following, besides one shill, apiece to be giuen by them to 
the said cleark of the rolls, for entring their names and engrossmg thesu 
articles. 

** Sth. That euery horse, mair, or gelding, shall carry horseman’s weight, that is 
to say, ten atone weight, at fourteen pounds to e^ stone, besides sadle and 
bridle. 

•• &h. That euery horse, mair, or gelding, shall haue a person for its tryer, to be 
named by the owner of the said horse, mair, or gelding, winch tryers are to 
have the comand of the scales and weights, and to see that euery rider dot' 
cany full weight, according as is menoonod in the fmvgoeing article, and 
especially that the wining rider he soe with the usuall allowance of one 
pound fo r .— — . 

" 7th. That a person be assigned by die tryers to stait tho raninge horses, who 
are to ran for the said plate, betwixt the howers of one and three of the clock 
Jn the afternoon 

“ Soli. That euery rider shall leave the two flrst powles which are sett upp in 
Macybreas close, in tlib manor following, that is to say, the first of the said 
two powles upon his right hand, and the other upon his left hand ; and the 
two powles by the i-ockcs are to be left upon the left hand likewise ; and the 
fifth powle, which b sett up at the lower end of the Conney.wamn, to be 
hft alsoe upon the left l^d, and soe the turning powle next to \Vm. 
Looreyes house to be left in like manor upon the \m hand, and the odier 
two powles, leading to the ending powle, to be left upon the right band ; all 
whlim powles are to be left by the riders as aforesaid, excepting only the 
dtatmiee-powle, which may be rid on either band, at the discrecion of the 
rid(g,** &C. See. See. 

•‘JidyMflk, 1687.. 

*' The names of the persons who have entered tb^ horses to run for the withm 
plate for this present year, 1687> 

*' Ho. Heywood, Esq., Governor ot this Isle, haUi entered ane bay- 
g^lag, called by the name of Loggerhead, and badi deposited 
towipMs the augmenting of the plate fw the next year, 

*< Outaln 'Tho. Hudlston hath entoed one white gelding, called 
SpQtvball, andbadi depositted, 

fift WllUam V^igler bath entred hts gray gelding, called the 
Dray-Carratne, and depositted. .... 

" Mr Nicho. Williams hsth entred one gray stone horse, called the 
Yorkshire gt^, and depositted, 

” Mr Demster Kristian hath entted one galdhig, called the Dapple- 
gray^ and hath depossitted, .... 
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“ Memorandum. • • i«A Ju / y , J«87. 

“ That this day the above plate was run for bj Uie foreuieiicioned horse, and 
the same was felriy won by the right worslilpful governor’s horse at the two fln>t 


“ 17tfc Anffust, im. 

" Received this day the above , wlilch I am to pay to ni> master 

to augmwt y plate, by mo, John SVoi® 

“ It is my good-will and pleasure yt y» 2 prizes formerly granted (by me) for 
hors runiug and shouting, shall conunue as they did, to be run, or sliot for, and 
^ to continue dureing uiy good-will and pleasure. Given under my hand att 
Lathom, y« 12 of July, 

_ “ DeKbv 

“ To my governor’s deputy-governor, and y 

rest ot my oflicen in my Irie ot Mmi.” 

Note H, p. 136. Portrait of William Christian. 

I am told that a portrait of the unfortunate Wiltlani Christian is still presen ed 
m the family of Waterson of Ballnahow of Kirk Church, Rushin. AVilliaio 
lihdne is dressed in a green coat without collar or cape, after the foshion of tliose 
puritanic times, with the head in a close cropt wig, resembling the bisliop's peruke 
of tile present day. The countenance is youthful and wcil-looking, very unlike 
the expression of foreboding melancholy I liave so far taken advantage of tins 
rnticism, as to bring my ideal portrait in tiie piTsent edition nearer to the com- 
plexion at least of the fair-haired William DliOne. 

Note 1. p 167. Whallev the Rboiciob. 

There is a conuuon tradition in America that tliis person, who was never lieanl 
of after the liestoration, fled to Massachusetts, and, living for some yean con- 
cealed m that province. Anally closed his days there. Tlie remarkable and beau- 
tiful story of his liaving suddenly emerged Irom his place of concealment, and, 
placing liinuelf at the itead of a party of settlers, shewn them the mode of acquirinii 
4 victory, which they were on tlio point of yielding to the Indians, Is also told ; and 
HI ail probability truly. 1 have seen tiie whole tradition commented upon at 
large in a late North Amencan publication, wlilcb goes so far us to ascertain the 
obscure grave to whicli the remains of Whalley were secretly committed. This 
singular stoiy lias lately afforded the Justly celebrated American novelist, Mr 
Oouper, the materials from whlcli ho has compiled one of tliose impressive mura- 
lives of the aboriginal Inliabitantsofthe Transatlantic woods and the hardy Euro- 
peans by whom tliey were invaded and dispossessed. 

Note K. p. 169. — SODOR, or ITolm-Pkiil, in tub Isle or Man. 

The RQtlior liiu never seen this ancient fortrea«, which Ims In its circuit so much 
that it foscinatlng to the antiquary Waldron has given the tollowing descrip- 
tion, winch is peniaps somewliat exaggerated : — 

” Peel, or Pile-Town, is so called from its garrison and castle ; though in 
effect the castle cannot properly be said to bo in the town, an ann of tiie seu run- 
ning between them, which in high tides would be deep enough to bear a sliip of 
forty or fifty ton, though sometimes quite drained of salt water; but then it is 
supplied with frerii by a river which runs from Kirk Jarmyn Mountains, and 
empties ItMlf into tlie sea. This castle, for Its situation, antiquity, strength, and 
beauty, might Justly come in for one of tiie wonders of tiie world. Art and 
nature seem to luive vied with each other in the model, nor ought the most 
minute particular to escape observation. As to its situation, it is built upon the 
top of a huge rock, which rears Itselt a stupendous livight above the sea, with 
which, as 1 said before, it is surrounded. And also by natural fnrtiflrations of 
otlier lesser rocks, whicb rander it inaccessible but by passing that little ann of 
the sea which divides It flom the town; this you may do in a small boat; and 
the natives, tucking up their clothes under tnelr arms, and plucking off their 
shoes and stockings, frequently w^e it in low tides When you arrive at 
the foot of tlie rock, you ascend about some threescore steps, wblob are cut out 
of it to the first wall, which Is Immensely tliick and high, and tmUt of a very 
durable and bright stone, though not of the same aort with ttwt of Castle 
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It(i8!>tn In Cattle Town ; and haa on ft four little houaes, or watch-towers, which 
overlook the sea. The gates are wood, but most curiously arched, carved, and 
adorned with pilasters. Having passed the first, yon have other stain of near 
half the number with the former to mount, before you come at the second wall, 
which, as well as the other, is full of port-holes, for cannon, which are planted 
on stone crosses on a third wall. Being entered, you find yourself in a wide 
plain, in the midst of wliich stands the castle, encompassed by four churches, 
three of which time has so much decayed, that there is little remaining besides 
tlie walls, and some few tombs, which seem to have been erected with so much 
care, as to perpetuate the memory of those biiHed in them, till the final dissolu- 
tion of all things. The fourth is kept a little better In repair ; but not so much 
for its owo sake, tliouah it has been the most magnificent of them all, as for a 
chapel within i ; which Is appropriated to the use of the bishop, and has under 
It a prison, or mther dungeon , for those offenders who are so miserable ns to Incur 
the spintnal censure. This is certainly one of the most dreadfiil places that ima- 
gination can toriii. The sea runs under it through tlie hollows of the rock witli 
siicii a continuHl roar, that you would thinkit acre every moment breaking in upon 
you, and over it are the vaults fur burying the dead. The stairs descending to 
this place of terrors are not above thirtv, but so steep and narrow, that tliey are 
very difficult to go down, a child of elgtit or nine years old not being able to pass 
them but sideways Within it ara thirteen pillars, on which the whole chapel is 
supported. They have a superstition, that whatsoever stranger goes to see tliis 
cavern out of curiosity, and omits to count tiio pillars, shall do something to 
occasion being confined there. There are places for penance also under all the 
other churches, containing several very dark and horrid cells; some have nothing 
in them either to dt or lie down on, otliers a small piece of brick workg some are 
lower and more dai k than others, but all of them, in my opinion, dreadful enough 
for almost any crime Iminanity is capable of being guilty of ; though ’tie sup- 
posed tliey were built with different degrees of horror, tiiat the punishment might 
be proportionate to the fiiults of those wretches who were to be confined In them. 
These have never been made use of since the times of popery , but that under the 
bitiiop’s chapel is the common and only prison for all offences in the splntual 
court, and to tliat the delinquents are sentenced. But the soldiers of the garrison 
permit them to suffer their confinement in the castle, it being morally impossible 
for the strongest constitution to sustain the damps and nolsoineness of the cavern 
even for a few lioiirs, much less for months and years, ns is the punishment some- 
times allotted. But I shall speak hereafter more fully of the severity of the 
ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. ’Tis certain that here have been very great architects 
ill this island ; for the noble monuments in this cliurcli, which is kept in repair, 
and indeed the nuns of the others also, shew the builders to be masters of all the 
orders in that art, though the great number of Doric pillars prove them to be 
chiefly admirers of that. Nor arc tlie epitaphs and rnscrlptions on the tomb- 
stonra less worthy of remark ; the various languages in which they are engraved, 
testify by what a diversity of nations this little spot of earth has been possessed. 
Though time has defaced too many of the letters to render the remainder Intel- 
ligible, yet you may easily perceive fragments of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Arabian, Saxon, Scotch, and Irish character*; some dates yet visible declare 
they were written before the coming of Christ ; and, indeed, if one considers the 
walls, the thickness of tliem, and the durableness of tlie stone of which they are 
composed, one must be sensible that a great number of centuries must pass 
before such strong workmanship could be reduced to the condition it now is. 
These churches, therefore, were doubtless once the temples of Hagan duties, 
though since consecrated to the wondiip of the true divinity ; and what cunfirms 
mo more strongly in this conjecture, is, that there is stiil a part of one remaininK, 
where stands a large stone directly in form and manner like the Triposes, whi^ 
in those days of ignorance, the priests stood upon, to deliver their fitbulous 
omelet. Through one of these ola cliiirebes, tliere was formerly a passa^ to the 
apartmant belonging to the captain of the guard, but is now closed up. The 
Nation they give you for it, Is a pretty odd one ; but as I think it not sufileient 
satiation to my curious reader, to acquaint him with what sort of buildings 
thtt l^aad affords, without letung him know also what traditions are concerning 
tnm, I Shalt have little regard to the censure of those critics, who find fimit 
lidih every thing out of the oommon road; and in this, as well as in all other 
plaaest where It fidto In my way, shall make it ws endeavour to lead him into 


seen in eveiy roSm, but particulitly in the guard-chamber, where, as soon as 
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candles were lighted, it came and lay down before tlie tire, in pretence of all the 
soldiers, who at length, by being so much accustomed to the sight of it, lost 
great of the terror they were seized with at its first appearance. They still, 
however, retained a certain awe, os believing it was an evil spirit which only 
waited permisdon to do them hurt, and for that reason lorbore swearing and all 
profane discourse while in its coinpnny. Put thoiigli they endured the shock of 
such a guest wiien altogether in a body, none cared to be left alone with it ; It 
being the custom, therefore, for one of the soldiers to lock the gates of the castle 
at a certain hour, and carry the keys to tiie captain, to wliose apartment, as 1 
said before, the way led through a church, they agreM among themselves, that 
whoever was to succeed the ensuing night. Ills fellow in this errand should 
accompany him tlmt went first, and by tins means, no man would be exposed 
singly to the danger ; for 1 forgot to mention tlmt the Mauthe Doog was always 
seen to come out from that pass.ige at the close of day, and return to it again as 
soon as the morning dawned, which made them look on this place ns its peculiar 
residence. One night a fellow being drunk, and by the strength of his liquor 
rendered more daring than ordinary, laughed at the simplicity ot liis companions, 
and though it was not his turn to go with tlie keys, would needs take that office 
upon him, to testify his courage All the soldiers endeavoured to dissuade him, 
buttthe more they said, tlie more resolute lie seemed, and swore tliat he desired 
nothing more tlian tlmt Mauthe Doog would follow him, as it Imd done tlie 
others, for he would try if it were dog or detil. After having talked in a very 
reprotmte manner for some time, he snatched up the keys, and went out of the 
guard-room ; in some time after liis depiu-tiire a great noise was beard, but 
nobody had the boldness to see wliat occiwioned it, till tlie adventurer returning, 
tliey demanded the knowledge of him , but as loud and noisy ns he had been .at 
leaving them, he wiu now become sober and silent enough, for he was never heard 
to speak more ; and though all the tune iie lived, whicli was three days, he was 
entreated by all ntio came near liim, either to speak, or, if lie could not do tlmt, 
to make some signs, by winch they might understand what had happened to him, 
yet nothing intelligible could be got from liuii, only, th.it by the distortion of ins 
limbs and features, it might be guessed tlmt he died in agonies more than is 
common in a natural death. The Mnutlie Doog was, however, never seen after 
in the castle, nor would any one attempt to go tlirougli that passage, for which 
reason H was closed up, and another way tnMc. This accident happened about 
threescore years since, and 1 heard it attested by several, but especially by an 
old soldier, who assur^ me he had seen it oftener than he had then hairs on hw 
head. Having taken notice of e\ ery thing remarkable in the chiirclies, I believe my 
reader will be Impatient to come to the castle itself, which, in spite of the magni- 
ficence tlie pride of modern ages has adorned the palaces of princes with, exceeds 
not only every tiling 1 have seen, but also read of, in nobleness of structure. 
Though now no more than a garrison for soldiera, you cannot enter it without 
being struck with a veneration, which the most bcaiitifiil buildings of later 
yean cannot inspire you with ; tlie largeness and loftiness of the rooms, the vast 
echo resounding tiirougli them, the many winding galkoies, the prospect of tlie 
sea, and the ships, wbicli, by reason of the height of the place, seem hut like 
buoys iloathig on the waves, make yon fancy yourself in a superior orb to what 
the rest of mankind inhabit, and fill you with contemplations the most refined 
and pure tliat the soul is capable of conceiving.’'-- Waldron's Detcriptton of 
Hu f$U qf Man, /olw, 1731, p. 103. 

In this description, the account of the inscriptions in so many Oriental 
languages, and bearing date before the Christian ere, is certainly as much 
exaggerated as the story of the Mauthe Dooq itrelf. It would be very desirable 
to ntra out the nieanmg of the word MauVte in the Manx language, which is a 
dialect of the Gaelic. I observe, that Maithe in Gaelic, amon^ other sigtiifl- 
•cations, has that otaeitwe or speedy; and also, that a dog of Rieiiard II , men- 
tioned by Froissart, and supposed to Intiinate the fitll of his master’s authority, 
by leaving him and fawning on Bolingbroke, was termed Mauthe ; but neither of 
these particulars tends to explain the veiy impressive story of the fiendish bound 
of Castle. 


Note L, p. 173. Canixb RusHm. 

Beneath the only one of the four churches In Castle Rusliin, which is or was 
kept a little in repair, is a prison or dungeon, for ecclestastical offenders. 
“This," says Waldron, "is certainly one of the most dreadful places tliat 
imagination can form ; the sea runs under it through the hollows of tlie rock wKli 
such » continual roar, that you would think it were every moment breaking in 
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upon you, and over it are the vaults tor burying the dead. The stairs descending 
to this place of terrors are not above thirty, but so steep and narrovr, tliat they 
are very difficult to go down, a child of eight or nine years not being able to pats 
tiiem but sideways.”— Waloron’b Damptumqfthe MecfMm, m hit Worst, 
p ID.*}, folio. 

Note M, p. 181. Manx SupaasTiTioNe. 

The story (rften alludes to the various superstitions which are, or at least were, 
recelted by the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, an ancient Celtic nice, still 
speaking the language of their fathers. They retained a plentiful stock of those 
wild legends which overawed the reason of a dark age, and in our own time 
annoy the imagination of those who iisteii to tho fascination of the tale, while 
they despise its “laims to belief. The following curious legendary traditions aro 
extracted from Waldron, a huge mine, in which I linve attempted to discover 
some specimens of spar, if I cannot find treasure. 

“ ’Tis this ignorance,” meaning tiiat of the islanders, “ which is the occasion 
of the excessive superstition which reigns among them. I have already given 
some hints of it, but not enough to shew the world what a Manksman truly is, 
and what power the prejudice of education has over weak minds. If books were 
of any use among them, one would swear the Count of Gabahs had been not only 
translated into the Manks tongue, but that it was a sort of rule of faith to them, 
since there is no fictitious being mentioned by lilm, in his book of absurdities, 
which they would not readily mve credit to. I know not, idolizers as they are of 
the clergy, whether they would not bo even refractory to them, were they to 
preach against the existence of fairies, or even against their being commonly 
seen ; for though the priesthood are a kind of gods among them, yet still tradition 
IS a greater god than they ; and as they conflaently assert that the flnt inhabi- 
tants of their island were fairies, so do they maintain that tliose little people have 
still tlielr residence among them. They call tliem the Good People, and say they 
livo in wilds and forests, and on mountains, and shun great cities because of the 
wickedness acted therein s all tlie houses are blessed where they visit, for they fly 
Mce. A person would be thought impudently prophane, who should suffer his 
family to go to bed without having first set a tub. or pall, full of clean water, for 
these gueats to bath themselves in, whicli the natives aver they constantly do, as 
soon as ever the eyes of the family are oloMd, wherever they vouchsafe to come. 
If any thing happen to be mislaid, and found again in some place where it was 
not expected, they presently tell yon a fairy took it and returned it ; if you chanco 
to get a fall and hurt yourself, a fairy laid something In your way to throw you 
down, as a punishment for some aln you have committed, 1 have heard many t>f 
them protest they have been earned insensibly great distances from home, and, 
without knowing how they came there, found themselves on the top of a 
mountain. One story in particular was told mo of a man who iuid been led by 
invisible miuteians for several miles together ; and not being able to resist the 
harmony, followed till it conducted him to a large common, where were a great 
number of little people dtting round a table, and eating and drinking in a very 
jovial manner. Among them were some faces whom he tiiought be bad ibrmerly 
seen, but forbore taking any notice, or they of him, till the little pecple, offering 
him drink, one of them, whose features seemed not unknown to him. plumed him 
by the coat, and forbade him, wliatever he did, to taste any thing lie saw bafm 
him : for if you do, added he, you wilt be os 1 am, and return no mon to your 
family. The poor man was much affris^ted, but resolved to obey tlie injunction ; 
aocordingW a large silver cup, filled wttb some sort of iKuior, being into his 
bandf lie found an opportunity to throw what It contained on the ground. Soon 
after the music c^ng, all the company disappeared, leaving the cup in bis 
hand, and be returned home, though inueu wearied and fotigued. He went tho* 
next day and oommunicated to the minister of the parish all that had happened, 
and aaked bis advice how he should dispose of the cup, to which the parson 
replied, be could not do better than devote it to the service of the church : and 
^fa^tW jf ^pt^they tell me. Is that which is now used for the consecrated wme in 

A^SlShertmtanee they gavemetoprovethenalltyof fairies, wasofaflddler, 
who fmfag agreed with a peawn, who was a stanow, for so much money, tp 
ploy inaotne eompany he should bring bim to, all the twelve dayt of Christmas, 
and meeived earnest for it, saw bis new masttf vanish into the earth tlie moment 
lie hid made the bargain. Nothimr eotdd be more terrified than wm the poor 
ildii^ IM found he had «atMedl£ttMlf into the devil's service, and looked on 
litauMjirgnglMadydgimNd^ biUhnTl^ineoutm«]sofo»clefgyman,heiMebred 
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some Iiope ; he ordered him, however, m he had token earnest, to go when he 
sliotild be called : but that whatever tunes sitould be called for, to pwy none but 
psalma On the day appointed, the seme person appeared, with whom he went. 


they alhvanlshed at once, leaving him at the top of a high mil, and so Drutsaa 
nna hurt, though he was not sensible when, or from what tiand, he received tiie 
blows, that he got not home without tlie utmost difficulty. The old story of 
infants being changed in their cradles. Is here in such credit, that mothers are in 
continual terror at the thoughts of it. I wns prevailed upon mmlf to go and see 
a child, who they told me was one of these changelings ; and, indeed, must own 
was not a little surprised, as well as sliocked, at the sight : nothing under lieaven 
could liave a more beautiful face ; but though between five and six years old, 
and seemingly healthy, he was so tor from being able to walk or stand, that he 
could not 80 much as move any one joint ; his limbs were vastly long for his ngi*. 
but smaller than an infant’s of six months: his complexion was perfectly delicate, 
and lie liad the finest hair in the world ; he never spoke nor cried, eat scarce any 
thing, and was veiy seldom seen to smile ; but if any one called him a fab'y-en, 
he would frown and fix his eyes so eamestly on those who said it. as if he would 
look them through. His mother, or at least ids supposed mother, being very 
poor, frequently went out a>chairing, and left him a wlioie day togethtf ; the 






Isuching, and in the utmost delight This made them Judge tliat iie was not 
without company more pleasing to him than any mortals could be ; and what 
made this conjecture seem the more reasonable, was, tliat if he were left ever so 
dirty, the woman, at lier return, saw him witli a clean face, and his hair combed 
witli tile utmost exactness and nicety. 

“ A second account of tliis nature I had from a woman to whose offspring the 
fairies seemed to have taken n partioiilnr fancy. The fourth or fifth nigiit after 
she was delivered of her first cliild, tlie family were alarmed with a most terrible 
cry of file, on which every body ran out of the house to see whence it proceeded, 
not excepting the nurse, who, being as much frighted as the others, made one of 
the number. The poor woman lay trembling in lier bed alone, unable to help 
herself, and her back being turned to the infant, saw not that it was taken away 
by an mvisible liand. Those who had lift her having inquired about the netoli- 
bourhood, and finding tliere was no cause for the outcry they had heard, laughed 
nt each other for the mistake ; but as they were going to re-enter the house, the 
poor babe Jay on the threshold, and by its cries preserved Itself from being trod 
upon. This exceedingly amaxed all that saw It, and the mother being still in 
bM, they could ascribe no reason for finding it there, but having been removM 
by fairies, who, by their sudden return, hod been prevented irom carrying it 
any farther. About a year after the same woman was brought to bed of a second 
diikl, which had not been bom many nigiits before a great noise was beard in 
the house where th^ kept their cattle; (for in this Island, where there is no 
slielttt' in the fields from the excessive cold and damps, they put all their niUcb* 


slMlttt' fai the fields from the excessive cold and damps, tiiey put all tiieir niucu* 
ktne into a ham, which tliey call a cattle-house.) Every my that was stirring 
ran to see what was tlie matter, bellevkig that the cows fiad got loose ; the nune 
was as re^y as the reet, but, finding lUT safe, and tlie bam door close, imme- 
diately returned, but not so suddetaly but that the new-bom babe was taken out 
of the bed, nt the former had been, and dropt on their coming, In tlie middle of 
the entry. This was enough to prove tlie feiries had made a second attempt: 
nnd the paronts sending for a minister. Joined with him in toanksgiving to Bod, 
who hi^twice delivered their ehildren from being token from Uiem. Eut to tlie 
time of her third Jying-in , every body seemed to T«ve forgot what bad bifpptned 
In the first and second, and on a noise in the oattto-tiouse, ran out to knowwM 
tied ooeasioned ft The nurra was the only person, emptliqr t»ia woman In fhe 
straw, who stay'd to the house, nor wm Rie detained tliroogh eare or want of 
cariosity, but by the bonds of sleep, having drank a little top ifiemffully thepw- 
eei^g dey. The mother, who was broad awake, saw her ohlfd lifted out oTflto 
b^ and carried out of tiie ohamber, though ^ orald not see any petsm tondi 
it ; on wbicb slie cried out as loud as Hie coald, * Nurse, muse.’ my my 
chlM m token away !’ but the old woman w» too tostjo be am^ewd by the 
nofoe she made, and the intont was Irretrisvably gone. WheB her Iwuhan^ 
those who had accompanied him. returnod, ttiey found tm wriM^ her ham^ 
imd uttering the most piteous lamentettOM tor the Urn of her ehBd; m whWi, 
said ilie huSl^, looi^ into the bed, TThe iroman fe mad, do^ jw see tfos 
chiU ttes by you ? On which she tiam, and saw todaedseuetoiug like a ebUd, 
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but hr different from her own. who whs a very beaotiflil, fiit« weU-featured 
babe; whereas, what was now m the room of it, was a poor, lean, withered, 
deformed creature. It lay quite naked, but the dotlies belonduK to the child 
that was exchanged for it, lay wmpt up altogether on the bed. This creature 
lived with them near the space of nine years, in all wliich time it eat notliing 
except a few herbs, nor was ever seen to void any other excrement than water. 
It neither spok^ nor could stand or go, but seemed enervate in eveiy Joint, iike 
the ebangeung I mentioned before, and in all ito actions shewed itself to be of tiie 
sameiDature. 

A woman, who lived about two miles distant from Ballasalli, and used to 
serve my fomily with butter, made me once very merry with a story she told me 
of her daugliter, a girl of about ten years old, who being sent over the fields to 
the town, for a pennyworth of tobacco for her fattier, was on the top of a moun- 
tain surroundeii by a great number of little men, who would not suffer her to pass 
any farther, borne m them said she should go with them, and accordingly laid 
hold of her ; but one seeming more pitiful, desired they would let her alone ; 
which they refusing, there ensued a quarrel, and the person who took her part 
fought bravely in her defence. This so incensed the others, ttiat to be revenged 
on her for being the cause, two or tiiree of them seized her, and pulling up her 
clothes, whipped her heartily ; after which, it seems, they had no farther power 
over her, ana she run home directly, telling wliat had befallen her, and diewing 
her buttocks, on which wera the prints of several small iiands. I^veral of the 
townspeople went with her to the mountain, and she conducting them to the 
spot, the little antagonists were gone, but had left behind them proofs (as the 
good woman said) that what the girl had informed them was true, for there wns 
a great deal of blood to be seen on the stones. Tins did she aver with all tlie 
solemnity iiuaginabl& 

“Another wommi, equally superstitious and fanciful as the former, told me. 
that being great with child, and expecting every moment the good hour, as she 
lay awake one night in her bed, slie saw seven or eight little women come into 
cluunber, one of whom had an infant in her arms ; tliey were followed by a man 
of the same size with tlioinseives, but in the habit of a mmister. One of them 
vrent to the pail, and tiiiding no water in it, cried out to the others, what must 
they do to christen the ehild ? On which they replied, it should be done in beer. 
'With that the seeming parson took the child in his arms, and perfonned tiie 
ceremony of baptism, dipping his hand into a great tub of strong beer, which the 
woman had brewed the day before to be ready for her lying-in. 8lie told me 
that they baptized the infant by the name of Joan, which made her know she 
was pregnant of a girl, as it proved a few days after, wJien she was delivered. 
8lie added also, that it was common for tiie fairies to mahe a mock cliristening 
wiien any person was near her time, and that according to what child, mole or 
female, tliey brought, such sliould the wmnan bring into the worid. 

“ But.l cannot give over this subject without mentioning what they say befell 
a yodhg sailor, who, coming off a long voyage, though it was late at night, choso 
to land rather than be another night in the vessel ; being permitted to do so, he 
was set on shore at Douglas. It happened to be a line moonligbt night, and verv 
dry, being a small frost ; he therefore forbore gomg into any bouse to lefrein 
himself, but made the best of ids way to the house of a sister he had at Kirit- 
Merlugh. As be was going over a pretty high mountain, he beard the noise of 
horses, the hollow oi a huntsman, and the linest horn in the world. He was a 
little surorised that any body pursued those kinds of sports in the niglit, but he 
bad not time for much reflection before they all passed by him, so near, that he 
was able to count what number there wn of them, whicli, he said, wns thirteen, 
and tliat they wera oil dressed in green, uid gaUaiitly mounted. He was «o well 
pleased with the sight, that he would gladly liave followed, could he bavo kept 
pace with them ; be crossed tiie footway, liowever, that be might see them ageln,« 
whieh be dM taora than once, and lost not the sound of the hom for some miles. 
At length, beitw arrived at liis sister’s, be telle her the story, who presently 
clappea her hands for Joy that he was come home safe ; for, said she, ttiose you 
my* nnsK fslries, and 'tin well they did not take you away witli them. Thera is 
aopamindlng them but that these buntlnn ore frequent in the island, and that 
tttm'RiUe jj^try, being too proud to ri^ on Monks horses, which they mighk 
ihw Ja ttio flm, make use of the Englisli and Irish ones, whkfo are Iwought over 

kapt by gentlemen. They say that nothing is more cmnmon than to find 
WMNe poor beasts, in a morning, all over in a sweat and foam, and tired ohnost to 
death, when their owners have believed they have never been out of the stable. 
A gentiemon of Bollofletcher assured me, be bad three or four of bis best hones 
kiuM with these nootumaljouraeys. 
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<* At my first coming into tlie island, and hearing tliese sort of stories, 1 im- 
pated the giving credit to them merely to the snnpUcity of the poor creatures 
who related^ them ; but was strangely surprised when 1 heard other narratives of 
tills kind, and altogether as absurd, attested by men who passed for persons of 
sound Judgment. Among this number, was a gentleman, my near neighbour, 
who amrmed, witli the most solemn asseverations, tlut being of my opinion, and 
entirely averse to the belief that any such beings were permitted to wander for 
the purposes related of them, he had been at last convinced by the appearance 
of several little figures playing and leaping over some stones in a field, whom at 
a few yards’ distance he imagined were school-boys, and intended, when he came 
near enough, to reprimand for being absent from their exercises at that time of 
the day, it being then, lie said, between three and tour ot the clock ; but when 
he approached, as near as ho could guess, within twenty paces, they all imme- 
diately diaippeared, tliougli he had never taken his eye on them from the first 
moment he beheld them ; nor was there any place where they could so suddenly 
retreat, it being an open field without hedge or bush, and, as I said before, 
broad day 

’* Another instance, whlcli miglit serve to strengthen the credit of tlie other, 
was told mo by a person who had the reputation of the utmost integrity. This 
man being desirous of disposing of a horse he bad at that time no great occasion 
for, and riding liitu to market for that purpose, was accosted, in pi^ng over the 
mountains, by a little man in a plain dress, who asked liim if lie would sell his 
liorse. ’Tia tlie design 1 am going on, replied the person who told me the story. 
On which tlie other desired to know tiie price. Eight pounds, said he. No, 
resumed the purchaser. 1 will give no more than seven ; which, if you will take, 
liere is your money. The owner, thinking he had bid pi-etty fair, agreed with 
hull ; and the money being told out, the one dismounted, and the other got on 
the back of the iiorse, which lie had no sooner done, tlian both beast and rider 
sunk into the earth immediately, leaving the person wlio tiad made the bargain 
in the utmost terror and consternation. As soon as he had a little Ncovered 
himself, lie went directly to tiie pm’son of the parish, and related what bad 
passed, dedniig he would give his opinion whether he ought to make use of the 
money lie iiad received or not. To which he replied, that as he bad made a fair 
huguln, and no way circumvented, nor endeavoured to circumvent, the buyer, 
he saw no reason to believe, In case it was an evil spirit, it could liave any power 
over him. On this assiimnce, lie went home well satisfied, and nothing after- 
ward liappened to give him any disquiet concerning tills afiair. 

” A second account of the same nature 1 liad from a clergyman, and a penon 
of more sanctity than the generality of his function in tins island. It was his 
custom to pass some hours every evening in a field near his house, indulging 
meditation, and calling himself to an ucciaiiit for the transactions of the past day. 
As he was in this place one night, more than ordinarily wrapt in contemplation, 
he wandered, without thuiklng where be was, a considerable way ihrtber than it 
was usual for him to do ; and, as he told me, lie knew not how for the dMp 
musing he was in iniglit liave earned him, if it bad not boon suddenly interrupted 
by a noise, which, at first, lie took to be the distant bellowing of a bull ; but as 
hs listened more lieedftilly to it, found there was something more terrible in tlie 
sound than could proceed from that cre<tture He confessed to me, that he was 
no less affrighted tlian surprised, especially wiion the noise coming still nearw, 
lie imagined, whatever it was that it proceeded from, it must pass him. He 
had, however, presence enough of mind to place liimself witli his bMk to a hedge, 
where he fell on his knees, and began to pmy to God with all the vehemence so 
dreadful an occawon required. He had not been long in that position, before he 
beheld something in the form of a bull, but Infinitely larger tiian ever he hud 
seen in England, much less in Man, where the cattle are very small in general. 

* The eyes, he said, seemed to shoot forth flames, and tlie running of It vfos with 
such a force, that the ground shook under it as an eartliqnake. It made diiwetly 
toward a little cottage, and thereafter most horribly disappeared. The moon 
being then at the fall, and sliining in her utmost splendour, ail these passages 
were visible to oiir amazed divine, who, having finished liis sdaculation, and 
given thanks to God for his presemitioo, went to the cottage, the owner of 
which, they told bfan. was tliat moment dead. The good old gentleman was 
loath to rass a censure which might be Judged an uncharitable one ; but the 
deceased having the character of a veiy ill liver, roost people who beard the 
Story, were apt to imagine this terrtbie apparition came to attend his last 
moments. 

•• A mighty bustle they also make of an apparition, wblcii, tbey'toy, haunts 
Castle Rutiin, in the form of a woman who was some yeanaiaM ekecoted for 
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the iniirder of Iter child. I have heard not only persons who have been confined 
there for debt, but also tbe soldiers of the Rarrlson, affirm tliey have seen it 
various times : but what I took most notice of, was tlie report of a gentleman, 
of wliose good understanding, as well as veracity, I have a very grett opinion. 
He told me, tliat happening to be abroad late one night, and catched in an ex- 
cessive storm of wind and rain, he saw a woman stand before the castle gate, 
where, being not the least shelter, it something surprised him that any Ira^, 
much less one of that sex, should not rather run to some little porch, or uied, of 
whicli there are several in Castle Town, than cbuse to stand still, exposed and 
alone., to such a dreadful tempest. His curiosity exciting him to draw nearer, 
(hat he might discover who it was that seemed so little to regard the fury of the 
elements, he perceived she retreated on Ins approach, and at last, be tnought, 
went into tbe Castle, though the gates were sliut. This obliging him to think he 
had seen a spirit sent him home very mucli terrified ; but the next day, relating 
Ills adventure to some people who lived in the Castle, and describing, as near as 
he could, the garb and stature of the apparition, tliey told him it was that of tlie 
woman abovementioned, who had been frequently seen by the soldiers on guard, 
to pass in and out of the. gates, as well as to walk through the rooms, uough 
there was no visible means to enter. Though so familiar to the eye, no person 
has yet, however, had the courage to speak to it, and, as they say a spirit has no 
power to reveal its mind witliout being conjured to do so in a proper manner, the 
reason of its being permitted to wander is unknown. 

“Another story of the like nature 1 have heard concerning an apparition, 
which lias frequently been seen on a wild common near Kirk Jarmyn mountains, 
which, they say, assumes the shape of a wolf, and fills the air with most terrible 
bowlings. But having run on so far in the account of supematiiral appearances, 
1 cannot forget what was told me by an Englisli gentleman, and iny particular 
friend. He was about passing over Duglas Bridge before it was broken down, 
but the tide lieing high, he was obliged to take the nver, having an excellent 
hone under him, and one accustomed to swim. As he was in the middle of it, 
hejieard, or imagined lie heard, the finest ^mphony, I will not say in the world, 
for notliing human ever came up to it. The horse was no less sensible of tlie 
harmony than himself, and kept in an immovable postuiv all tbe time it lasted ; 
which, he said, could not be less than three quarters of an hour, according to tbe 
moat exact calculation he could make, when he arrived at the end of bis little 
journey, and found how long he had been coming. Ho, who before laughed at 
all the stories told of fairies, now became a convert, and believed as much as 
ever a Manksman of them all. As to circles in the grass, and tbe impression of 
small feet among the snow, I cannot deny but I have seen them firequentlly, and 
once thought I heard a whistle, as though in niy ear, when nobody that could 
make it was near roe. For my part, I shall not pretend, to determine if such 
iqipearances liave any reality, or are only the effect of the imagination ; but as i 
liaa much rattier give credit to them, than be convinced by ocular demonstra- 
tion,! shall leave tlie point to be discussed by those who have made it more 
their Itudy, and only say, that whatever belief we ought to give to some accounts 
of this kind, there are others, and tliose much more numerous, wliicb merit only 
to be biugfaed at— it not being at all consonant to reason, or the idea rel^on 
givee us m tlie fallen angels, to suppose spirits, to eminent in wisdom and know- 
iMge, as to be exceeded by notlUng but their Creator, should visit the earth for 
such trifling purposes as to throw bottles and glosses about a room, told a 
tiuwsand othw as rtdieuloas gambols mentioned in tliose voluminous treaUses of 
apparitions. 

** The natives of this island tell you also, that before any peiaon dia% tho 
nrorfiwtlnn of the funeral is acted by a amt of beings, which for that end rimdig 
tbM^ves visffile. I know several that liave olmed to make oatti, that aa 
Itovabaen passing tbe road, one of tliese funerals has come beliind tfaeia, and* 
even laid thg Mer on their sliouldeis, as though to assist the bearers. One pesaon. 
Assured aae he bad been served so, told me that the flesli of hie shoulder had 
hwa vtoyttnidi braised, and was black for many weeks after. There are fewbr 
nonAOttMiotoiTbo pretend not to have seen or heard these imaginary obeequln. 
(for 1 mott not omit that tlioy sing psalms in the same manner as those do wiio 
i|w cottiw of a deadf^^) wliiob so little diff^ ilrom real ones* that 
thV,AI» not to be known (ill both conn and mourners are seen to vaoitn at tbe 
dtofoMton* Thesetheyttoietobeasortof flimdly demons, and their bini. 
nesA toW say, la to tram tevfXt of what is to.befoil them ; aeeordiogiy, they give 
ifdtfoe of any strsnger^s apptoadt, by the trampHim of horsee at the gate of foe 
houMt where they are to artivA AedtAcultaslfou^ittobringnqrsetftegive 
nnyjhltb to thia* I have foequeat^ been very maeb sutpiised* when* on vbibNl 
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a friend, 1 have found the table read; spread, and every thing in order to receive 
me, and being told by the person to whom I went, that be had knowledge of my 
coming, or some other guest, by these good-natured intelligencers; nay, when 
obliged to be absent some time from home, my own servants have assured me 
they were informed by tliese means of my return, and expected me the very hour 
I came, though perhaps it was some days before I hoped it myself at my going 
abroad. That this is fact, 1 am posiuvely convinced by many proofii ; but bow 
or wherefore it should be so, has frequently given me much matter of reflection, 
yet left me in the same uncertamty ns before. Here, therefore, I will quit the 
subject, and proceed to things mucli easier to be accounted for.'*— Wawron's 
Descrtptwn Itle of Man, folio, 1731, p. 125. 

This long quotation is extremely curious, as containing an account of those very 
superstitions m the Isle of Man, which are frequently collected both in Ireland 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, and which have employed the attention of Mr 
Crofton C'roker, and of the author of the Fairy Mythology. The superstitions 
are in every respect so like each other, that they may be referred to one common 
source ; unless we conclude that they are natural to the human mmd, and, hke 
the common orders of vegetables, which naturally spring up in every climate, 
tlicsc naturally arise in every bosom ; as the best philologists ure of opinion, that 
fhigments of an original speech are to be discoverM m almost all languages lit the 
globe. 


Note N, p. 218. Sai.k op a Dancino Giiu.. 

A n instance of such a sale of an unfortunate dancing girl occurred in Edinburgli 
in the end of the Seventeenth Century. 

“ 1‘itli January, 1687. — Reid the mountebank pursues Scott of Harden and 
his Indy, for stealing away from him a little girl called The tumhhng laette, that 
danced upon a stage, and he claimed damages, and produced a contract, by 
which he bought her from her mother for thirty pounds Scots, [L.2, lOs. 
sterling ] Hut we have no slaves m Scotland,” continues the liberal reporter, 
' ‘ and mothers cannot sell their bairns ; and physicians attested that the employ- 
iiient of tumbhug would kill her, and hw joints were now grown stiff, ana she 
declined to return, though sho was at least an apprentice, and could not run 
away Irotn her master. Yet some quoted Moses's Law, that if a servant shelter 
liiiiiself with thee, against bis master’s cruelty, thou sbalt siuvly nut deliver him 
up. The Lords, remUnte caneellano, assmlzied [i. e. acquitted] liarden.” ~ 
i<'uuNTAiNiiAi.i.’8 Pecuimt, vol. 1. p. 441. 

A man may entertain some vanity in being connected wiUi a patron of tlie 
cause of humanity ; so the author may be pardoned mentioning, that he derives 
his own direct descent from the father ot this champion of humanity. 

Reid the mountebank apparently knew well how to set the sails of his own 
interest to whatever wind proved most likely to turn them. He fidied not to 
avail himself of King James’s rage tor the conversion of heretics, on which sub- 
ject Fountaiiihall has this sarcastic memorandum : — 

** Reid the mountebank is received into the Popisli church, and one of bis 
blackamoors was persuaded to accept of baptism from th« Popish priesta and to 
turn Christian Papist, whicii was a great troplv. He was chrutenod James 
after tlM King, and Cbanceilor, and the Apostle ,4mesl”— /biif. p. 440. 

Note O, p. 223. W 1 TNB 8 SES OF THX Popish Fun. 

The inflimouB character of those who contrived and carried on the pretended 
Po|fl8h Plot, may be best estimated by the account given in North’s Examen, 
wtio describes Oates himself with otmddemble power of colouring. ” He was 
now in his trine exaltation, his plot in full foroe, efficacy, and virtue; be snflted 
about with his guards [assigned toe fear of ttie Papists murdering him,} Ha Jutd 
lodgings in Wniteball, and L.1200 per annum pension: And no wonder, after to 
had the inmiidenoe' to any to the House of Lmds, in plalti terms, that. If tlisy 
would not help him to more money, he must be foreed to help himself. He put 
on an BpiscoiMd {except the lawn ideeves,) silk-gown and easrodk, gim 
bat, satin hatfaindand’Mss^ long scarf, and was called, or most blaspbendtady 
called himself, tbeflaviourof the nati^t whoavw he pointed at, was tahau t» 
and committed ; so that many poofih got out of Ids way, as from a bitaf, ana 
glad they could prove their two last yMid’ eonvtfsation. The very breath ot 
him was petUleatlai, and, if it brou^it sat fB^isonment, or death, nver aueli 
on whom It iUl, it surely poisoned r^tatkm, and teft good Frotashuds onant 
P«^tt, and aomethlngwoiae than that— in dangarof being pot in the plat as 
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tmitort. Upon his examinntion bsfore tho Commons, the Lord Chief-Justice 
Soroggs ims sent for to the House, and there signed warrants for the imprison- 
ment of five Roman Catholic peers, upon which tiiev were laid up in the Tower. 
The votes of the Houses seemed to confirm the whole. A solemn form of prayer 
was dedred upon the subject of the (dot, and when one was prepared, it was 
found faulty, Decause the Papists were not named as authors of » ; God surely 
knew whether it were so or not : however, it was yielded to, that omniscience 
might not want information. The Queen herself was accused at the Commons’ 
bar. The city, for fear of the Papists, put up their posts and chains ; and the 
chamberlain, Sir Thomas Piayer, in the Court of Aldermen, gave his reason for 
the city’s using that caution, which was, that he did not know but the next 
morning they might all rise with their throats ^ut.' The trials, convictions, and 
executions of the priests, Jesuits, and others, were badrand attended with vast 
mob and noise Notliing ordinary or moderate was to {id-heard in people’s com- 
munication ; but every debate and action was high-flown and tumulpiuua All 
freedom of speech was taken away ; and not to behave the plot, was worse than 
being Turk, Jew, or infldeL For this fact of Godfr^’s murder, the thrde poor 
men of Somerset-house were, as was said, convicted. vXlip most* pitiful circum- 
stance was that of their trial, under the popular prejudjiw luniinst tliein. Tlie 
L(^ Chief Justice Scroggs took in with the tide, and ranted fbbthO plot, hew- 
ing down Popery, as Soinderbeg hewed the Turk ; wliich was but litflerpropitious 
to them. The other Judges were passive, and meddled little, except some tliat 
were takers in also ; and particularly the good Recorder Terby. who eased the 
Attoriiey-Oeneral, for he seldom aslted a question, but one might guess he fore- 
saw the answer. Some may blame the (at best) passive behaviour of the 
Judges ; but really, considering it was impossible to stem such a current, tbe 
app^ng to do it in vain had been more unprofitable, because it had inflamed 
the great and small rout, drawn scandal on themselves, and disabled tliem from 
taking in, when opportunity should be more favourable. Tho prisoners, under 
these nardships, had enough to do to make any defence ; for where the testimony 
was positive. It was conclusive : for no reasoning ab tmprobabtU would serve the 
turn i it must be ab mpotsibtli, or not at all. Whoever doth not well observe the 
power of Judging, may think many things, in the course of justice, very strange. 
If one side is held to demonstration, and the other allowed presumptions for 
prooft, any cause may be carried. In a word, anger, policy, inhumanity, and 
prrfndice, had, at this time, a planetary possession of the minds of most men, 
wia destroyed in them that golden rule, of doing as they would be done unto.” 

In another passage Oates’s personal appearance is thus described. — ” He was 
a low man, of an ill cut, very short neck, and his visage aod features were most 
particular. His mouth was tlie centre of his fiice ; and a eompass there would 
sweep his nose, forehead, and chin, within the perimeter. Cave quot ip$e Detu 
HOtavtU In a word, he was a most consummate ch»«t, blasphemer, vicious, 
peijored, impudent, and saucy, foul-mouth’d wretch ; and were it not for the 
tniQr of histoiy, and the great emotions in the public ho was the cause of, not 
fit (so little deserving) to be remembered.” 


Note P, p. SSfi. NARRATivm of ihb Pjuit. 

There is no more odious feature of this detestable plot than that the forsworn 
witnesies by whose oaths the ftand was supported, claimed a sort of literary 
Interest in their own fabrications by publications under such titles as the follow- 
ing: ” A narrative and impaiiial oiioove^ of ttie horrid Popish Plot, carried 
on for burning and destroying the elth* of London and Westminster, with their 
suburbs, setting forth the several oouneils, orders, and resolutions of the Jesuits 
ooDceraing the some, by (a person so and so named,) lately engaged in tbat 
horrid design, and <me of tlie Popish committee for carrying on sueli fires.” * 
At nny other period, it would have appeared eq^uatly uqjust and Ulegal to 
poiam tl^ nubUc mind witli stuff of ibis kind, btdore the witnesses had made 
depowkms in open court. But m this moment of frenxy, every thing 
whidv oouM confirm the existence of these senseless delusions, was eagerly 
' to; and whatever seemed to infer doubt of the witnesses, or heritatkm 
eoneMUng tin existence of tbe {dot, was a stifling, strangling, or underralulng 
t^iwovetyof the grand conipbaoy. lbri>ort,aaexpre^by Dryden, 


Twse wane than plotting, to sospect the plot." 
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Note Q, p Richard Oandsbre. ' 


It 'Will be afterwards found, that In the supposed RIcliard Ganleue, Is first 
introduced into the story the dctestabte Edwim Christian^ a character with aa 
few redeemina good qua hues ns the author’s too prolific pencil has ever 
attempted to draw. He is a mere creaturdof the imagination ; and althougli he 
may receive some dignity of character frobi his talents, energy, and ihfluence 
over otiiers, he is, in other respects, a moral monster, since even Ids nffectinn for 
Ills brotlier, and resentment of his deattu-i pie grounded on vindictive feelings, 
which scruple at no means, even the foulest, for their gmtitlcation. The author 
will be readily believed when he afllfms, that no original of the present times, or 
those which preceded them, has given the outline for a character so odious. 
The personage is a mere fancy piece. In particular, the author disclaims all 
allusion to a gentleman named Edward (Thristian, wtio actually existed during 
thoseiroiiblesome times, was brother of William Christian, the Itampstcr, and 
diedtih prison m -the Isle of Man. With this unfortunate gentleman the cha- 
racter in the novel has not the slightest connection, nor do the incidents of their 
lives in any respeqt agree. There existed, as already stated, an Edward 
Christian of the period, who was capable of very bad things, since he was a 
companion and associate of the robber Thomas Blood, and convicted along with 
him of a conspiracy against the ceiebmted Duke of Buckingham. This character 
was probably not unlike that of bis namesake in the novel, at least the feats 
ascribed to him are haud aliem a Sceevolee itudiit. But Mr Christian of 
Unwin, if there existed a rogue of his name during that period of general corrup- 
tion, has the more right to have him distinguished from nis unfortunate relative, 
who died in prison before the penod mentioned. 


Noto R, p. Ml. CiTLAB MacCualoch. 

This alludes to a singular custom of the inhabitants of the northern coast of 
the Isle of Man, who used of old to eat the sodden meat before they supped the 
broth, lest, it is said, they should be deprived of the more substantial part of the 
meal, if they waited to eat it at the second course. 

They account for this anomaly in the following manner: — About the com- 
mencement of tlie sixteenth century, the Earl ot Derby, being a fiery young 
cliief, fond of war and honour, made a furious inroad, with ail his forces, into 
tiie Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and committed great ravages, still remembered 
in Manx song. Mr Train, with liis usual kmdness, sent me the following literal 
translation of the verses : 


” There came Thomas Derby, born king, 

He it was who wore the golden crupper , 

There wae not one lord in wide England ItMlf, 

With so many vaeule as he had 

" On Scottlshmcn he avenged himself, 

He went over to Kirkcudbright, 

And there mode such havoc of housoa. 

That some are uninhabitable to this day. 

•' 'Was not that fiilr In a youth. 

To avenge himself on his foe while he was so young, 

Meftire nls beard had grown around bis mouth. 

And to bring home his men in safety ?" 

* This ineurrfon of the Earl with the golden crupper was severely nvenged. 
The gentlemen of the name of MacCuiloch, a clan then and now powerful m 
Galloway, liad at their head, at the time, a chief of courage and activity, 
named Cutlar MacCuiloch. He was an exoeiient seaman, and speedily equlppM 
a predator flotilla, with which he made repeated descents on the norui^i 
shores of tlie Me of Man, the dominions of the Earl of Derby, carrying oK all 
tbat was not, in tbe border phrase, toO hot or too heavy. 

The foUowing to tbe deposition of John Macharlotic concerning tbe losses he 
had saflbred by this sea-king and his Galloway men. It is dated at Peel Castle : 
— “Taken byOollard MacCuiloch and hisamen by wrongous qwliatlon, Tw» 
box beddes and aykfai burdes, i c lathe, a feder booster, a cote of flfRtlsIe, a 
mete burde, two Iqrsfls, flve barrels, a gyle-fst, xx pipes, twa nmys, three bolls 
of malt, a queme of rosate of vi stane, certain petes, [peats, j extending to i a 
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laid viii bolls of tbrescliit com, xii unthraschin, and xl knowte CHALLPiteoN, 
p. 47, edit. London, )dS3. 

Tbu active rover rendered his name so formidable, that tlie custom of entin;; 
the meat before the broth was introduced by the islanders whose festivals he 
often interrupted. They also remembered him in their prayers and graces ; as, 

" Ood Keep the house and aH within, 

From Cut MocCullooh and hU Un 

or, as I have heard it recited. 


“ God keep the good com, and the shrep, and the bullock, 
ii'rum Satan, Aram sin, and bum Uutlar MaoCutloch " 

It is said to hfwe chanced, as the master of the house had uttered one of these 
popular heiiisons, tlint Cutltu* ui person entered the habitation with this reply : 

“ Oudeman, gudeman, ye pray too late, 

AfacCuUoch’s ehips un> at the Talte.” 


Hie YaUe is a well-known landing place on the north side of tlie Isle of Man. 

Thu redoubted corsair is, 1 believe, now represented by the cinct of tlie name, 
James MacCullocli, Esq. of Ardwali, tiie autiibr’s friend and near connection. 


Note S, p. 343 Corrxspondbnck op Colemav. 

The unfortunate roleman, executed for tlie Popisii Plot, uos jecretary to tlio 
late Duchess of York, and luid been a correspondent of tlie Frencli King’s con- 
fessor. Fere la Chaise Tiieir correspondence was seiAed, and althougii the 
papers contained nothing to confirm tlie monstrous fictions of the accusers, yet 
tliere was a great deal to shew that he and other Eealoiis Catholics anxiously 
sought for and desired to And the means to bring back England to the faith of 
Home. ** It is certain,” says Hume, ** tliat tlie restless and enterprising spirit 
of the Catholic Church, particularly of the Jesuits, nients attention, and u in 
some degree dangerous to every other communion. Such zeal of proselytism 
actuates that sect, that its missionaries have penetrated into every region of the 
globe, and in one sense there is a Popish plot continually canying on against ail 
states, Proteotant, Pagan, and Mahometan.” — HUtory of England, vol. vii 
72. edit. \T9! 


Note T, p. 243 Funbrai. Sci nb op Sir EDMO^ osbuby Codprby 

Tills solenuiity le specially mentioned by North. ” Tlie crowd wosprodigious, 
both at the procession and in and about 'the cimrcli, and so Iieatcd, that any 
thing called Papist, were it a cat or a dog, h.ul probably gone to pieces iii a 
moment. The Catholics all kept close in their houses and lodgings, thinking it 
a good compeneation to be safe tliere, so far were they from acting violently at 
tiM time. But there was all that wlildi upheld among the common people an 
artifldal M^t, so that every one almoet fancied a Popish knife Just at his 
throat : and at tlie sermon, beside the preacher, two thumping divines stood 
upright in the pulpit, to guard him from being killed, while lie was preaching, , 
by tim Papista I did not see this spectre, but was credibly told by some that 
affirmed tfiat they did see It, and 1 never met with any that did contradict it. 
A most portentous spectacle, sure, three parsons in one pulpit! Enough of 
itself, on a less occasion, to excite terror in the audience. The like, 1 guess, wiis 
never seen before, and probably will never be seen again ; and it liad not been so 
now, as is most evident, but for some stntagem founded upon the impetuosity 
of the Biob.‘’->Eirafii«n, p. 104. 

It may he, however, remarked, tliat the tingolarclrennutance of Sir Edmonds- 
buiytQodft^, tiie Justice before wiiom Oates lied mode ids deposition, being 
fooad tntwdmd, was the Incidtent upon which most men relied as complete proof 
of the existence of the plot. Ae be was believed to have lost bis life by the 
Ttoists, for Imving taken Oates’s deposition, the panic spread with Inconceivable 
rainffity, and every niecles of horror was apprehended— every report, the more 
abeurd the better, esi^y listened to and believed. Whether this onfbrtuiinte 
genthutma lost his life by Papist or Protestant, by private enemies, or by his 
, own baud, (fbr he waa a low-apirited and melanclioly man,) will ^bably never 
bediseomed. 
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Note U, p. 289. First Cbsck to thk Plot. 

Tlie first clieck received by Doctor Oates and his colleagues in the task of sup* 
porting the Plot by their testimony, was in this manner : — After a good deal of 
prevarication, the prime witness at length made a direct charge against Sir 
George Wakeman, tiie Queen’s physician, of an attempt to poisun tiie King, 
and even connected the Qiieen with tins accusation, whom be represented as 
'Wakeman’s accomplice. This last piece of ettroiitery recalled the King to some 
generous sentiments. “ The villains,” said Charles, “ think I am tired of my 
wife ; but th^ shall find I will not permit an innocent woman to be persecuted.^' 
Scroggs, the lord Chief-Justice, accordingly received instructions to be favour- 
able to the accused ; and, for the first time,he wasso. Wakeman was acquitted, 
but thought It more for his safety to retire abroad. His acquittal, however, 
indicated a turn of the tide, which had so long set in favour of tlie Plot, and of 
the witnesses by whom it had lutherto been luiqported. 

Note X, p. 303. Emplosmsrt or AasAamMS iw Enoland. 

It was the unworthy distinction of men of wit and honour about town, to 
revenge their own quarrels with inferior persons by the hands of bravoea Even 
m tho days of chivalry, the knights, as may be learned from Don Quixote, turned 
over to tiie chastisenieiit of tlieir squires such advei-saries as were not dubb’d ; 
and tlius it was not unusual for men of quality in Cliarles IT.’s time, to avenge 
tlieir wrongs by means of private assassination. Rochester writes composedly 
conceriihig a satire imputed to Dryden, but in reality composed by Mulgravc. 
” If he falls upon me with the blunt, wliicli is his very good weapon in wit, 1 
will forgive hun, if you please, and leave the repartee to Black will with a 
ctidgaL” And, in conforuiity with this cowardly and brutal iiiUmatiou, tliat dis- 
tinguished poet was waylaid and beaten severely in Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
by rufiiiuis who could not be discovered, but whom oil concluded to be the agents 
01 Rocliester’s mean revenge. 


Note Y, p. 303. Bari, of Arungton. 

Bennet, Earl of Arlington, was one of Charles’s most attached courtiers during 
liM exile After the Restoration, he was employed in the ministry, and the name 
of Bennet supplies its initial B to the celebrated word Cabal. But the King was 
supposed to liavo lost respect for him ; and several peraons at court took tlie, 
liberty to iniiiiic his person and behaviour, which was stiff and formal. Thus it 
was a common Jest for some courtier to put a black patch on his nose, and strut 
about witii a white staff in his hand, to make the King merry. But, notwitii- 
staiidiiig, he retained his office of Lord Chamberlain and his seat in tbe Pmy 
Council, till bis death m 1686. 

Note Z, p. 309. Letter from the Dead to the Livi.no. 

The application of tho veiy respectable old English name of Jemingbam to * 
tbe valet-dc-cliambre of tbe Duke of Buckingham, bas proved of force sufficient 
to wake the resentment of the dead, who iiad in early days won tliat illustrious 
surname,— for tbe author received by post the following expostulation on the 
subject : — 


” To the teamed Clerk and wortMp/ul Kmght, Sir Walter Scott, give these 

• *• Mye mortal frame has long since mouldered into dust, and tbe young sap- 
llnge that was planted on the daye of mye funeral, is now a doddered oak, 
standinge hard bye the mansion of the familie. The windes due whlstie ^ro’ its 
leaves, mooninge atnong its moss-covered branches, and awokeiiinge in tbesonles 
of my descendants, tliat pensive melancholy which leads back to the contem- 
plating those that are gone ! — I, who was once tlie courtly dame, that held high 
reveliy in these gaye bowery am now light as the blast .' 

” If 1 essaye, fhm vain affection, to make my name be thought of by produeiug' 
the noise of nutllnge silkes, or the dow tread oi a midnight foot along the dupel 
fioer, alas I I only scare tbe simple maidens, and my wearie eflbrts mow wearie 
none alive can tell) are derided and Jeered at by my kuightUe descendants. 
Onoe indeed — but it boots not to burthen your ear with tills particular, nor 
why I am still sad and aching, between earth and heaven ! Know only, that 1 
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still walk tills place (as mye playmate, your sri-eat-srrandmother, does hers ) I 
sit In my wonted cluir, tho’ now it stands in a dusty garret. I frequent my 
ladye's room, and I have hushed her wallinge babes, when all the cunning of the 
nurse has failed. I sit at the window where so long a succession of honorable 
dames have presided their daye, and are passed away I Rut in the change that 
centuries brought, lionor and truth have remained; and, as adherents to King 
Harry’s eldest daughter, as true subjects to her successors, as faithful followers 
of the unfortunate Charles and his ixMteritie, and as loyal and attached servauntes 
of the present rotnl stock, the name of Jerninokam has ever remained unsullied 
ill liobor, and uncon laminated in aught unfitting its ancient knightlio ongin. 
You, noble and learned sir, whose quill is as the trumpet arousmge the slumtor* 
ingesoule to feelings of loftie chivnlrle —you, bir Knight, who feel and doe 
honor to your n.ible lineage, wherefore did yon sav, in your chronicle or historic 
of the brave knU'! it, Peveril of the Pe-ske, timt my lord of Itiirkingliam ’s ser- 
vaunte was a •ferninglmin I ! ' a vile varlet to a viler noble! Many honorable 
families have, indeed, shot and spread from the parent stock into wilde entangled 
mazes, and readied perchance beyond the confines of gentle blood , but iUio 
pleased Providence, that mye norsliipfiil husband, good Sir Harry’s line, has 
flowed m one confined, but clear deep stream, down to my weil-beloiied son, the 
present Sir George Jemlngham (by just claim Lorde Htafforde;) and if any of 
your courtly ancestors that hover Mund your bed, could speak, they would tell 
you that the Duke’s valet was not Jeminglinin, but Sayer or Sima — Act as you 
shall think mete hereon, but defend the honored names of those whose champion 
you so well deserve to be. 

“ J. JvaviNUHA.w ” 

Having no mode of knowing liow to reply to this ancient dignitary, I am com* 
polled to lay tht blame of my error upon wickod example, wliicli has misled me : 
and to pleail that I should never have been guilty of so great a misnomer, but 
fur the authority of one Oliver Goldsmith who, m an elegant dialogue between 
the Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilehntna Amelia Skeggs, makes the 
former assure Miss Skeggs as a fact, tliat the next morning my lord called out 
three times to his valet-de-chambre, “ Jemigan, Jernigan, Jernigtin ! bring me 
mv garters'” Some inaccurate recollection of this passage bos occnsioiied the 
offence rendered, for which I make this imperfect, yet respectful apology. 


Note A A, p. 348. Silk Aiuuolr. 

Roger North gives ns a ridiculous description of these warlike liabiliments, 
wlieii talking of the Whig Club in Fuller’s Rents; The conversation and ordN 
nary discourse of the club was chiefly on the subject of i ravery in defending the 
cause of liberty and property, and wli,it every Protestant Englishman ought to 
ventqfe and do, rather than be ovemin with Popery and slavery. There was 
much recommendation of silk armour, and the prudence of being provided with 
it, against the time tint Protestants were to be inassaci'ed ; and accordingly 
there were abundance of these silken backs, lircasts, and pots, [i. e. head-pieces] 

* mode and sold, which were pretended to be pistol proof. In winch any nwn 
drened up was as safe as in a house ; for it was impossible any one could go to 
strike him for laughing, so ridiculous was the figure, as they say, of bojn in 
armour— an image of derision insensible but to the view, as I have had it, [viz. 
that none can ii^ine without seeing It, ns I have.] This was armour of 
dtfence, Itot our sparks were not altogether so tame as to carry their provUlous 
noforther; for truly they intended to be assailaiits upon fair occasion, and hiid 
for that end recommended to them a certain pocket weapon, which, for its desl^ 
and effic^, hod the honour to be oalted a Protestant flail. It was for street an4 
crowd work, and the instrument, lurking perdue in a coat-pneket, might readily 
sally out to execution, and by clearing a great ball, piazza, or so, carry an 
eleemon, by a choice way of polling called ’ knocking doivn.’ The handle 
resiled a beer’s blood-stick, and the fall was Joined to the end by a strong 
nervDuaiigature. that in its swing fell short of the hand, and was made of lignum- 
vUa, or mther, at tlie poet termed it, titorffe "—Examen, p. 173. 

Thii last weapon srllf remind the leader of the blood-stick so oraelly used, as 
im alleged, In a mittder committed in England some years ago, and for a partl- 
dpatloo in which ttto ponons were tried and acquitted at the aialzes of 
aiSiiBO, im 
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Note BB, p. 361. Gbofprey Hudson, 

Oeoffrey or Jeffrey Hudson i< often mentioned in anecdotei of Ciiarle> I ’g 
time. Hu first appearance at court wua his being presented, as mentioned in tlie 
text, in a pie at an entertainment given by the Duke of Buckingham to Charles 
1. and Henrietta Maria. Upon tlie same occasion, the Duke presented the 
tenant of the pasty to tlie Queen, who retained him as lier pan. When about 
eiglit years of age, he was but eiglitoen or twenty inches high ; and remained 
stationary at tliat stature till he was thirty years old, when he grew to the height 
of three feet nine indies, and tiiere stopped. 

This dngular lutus naturte was trusted in some negotiations of consequence. 
He went to France to fetch over a midwife to ids mistress, Henrietta Maria. On 
bu return, he wtu taken by Dunkirk privateers, when he lost many valuable 
presents sent to tlie Queen from France, and about 1j. 2SOU of his own. Sir 
William Davenant makes a real or supposed combat itetween tlie dwarf and a 
turkey-cock, tfie subject of a poem called Jeffrcidos. Tiie scene is laid at Dun- 
kirk, where, as tlie satire concludes — 

■■ Jefhrrf strait nas thrown, when, faint and weak. 

The cruel fowl a8a.iutU him with hU beak. 

A lady midwife now he there by ohanee 
Fspicd, that came along with him from France. 

' A heart brought up in war, that ne’er befun. 

This time could bow,’ he said, * doth now implore 
Thou, that debveted hast so many, be 
So kind of nature as dehrer me.’ 

We are not acquainted liow for Jeffrey resented this lampoon. But we are 
assured he was a con'-equentiiil personage, and endured with little temper the 
teazing of tlie domestics and courtiers, and had many squabbles with the King's 
gigmtic porter. 

The fatal duel with Mr Crofts actually took place, as mentioned in the text. 
It happened in France. The poor dwaif had also the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner by a Turkish pirate. He was, however, probably soon set at liberty, 
for Hudson was a captain for the King during the civil war. In 1644, the dwarf 
attended hie royal mlsti’ess to France. The Restoration reralled him, with other 
royalists, to England. But tins poor being, who received, it would seem, hard 
measure both from nature and fortune, was not doomed to close ills days in 
peace. Poor Jeffrey, upon some suspicion respecting the Popish Plot, was taiien 
up in 1682, and conttned in the Gatehouse pnson, Westminster, where he ended 
bis life in the sixty-third year of ins age. 

Jeffrey Hudson has been immortalized by the brush of Van^ke, and his 
clothes are said to be preserved as articles of ouriosity in &ir Hans Sloan's 
Museum, 


Note CC, p. 39S. CoMNxi, Bx^oo's Narratitd. 

Of Blood’s Narrative, Roger North takes the following notice : — " There was 
another sham plot of one Netterville. — » And here ttie good Colonel Blood, 
ttiat stole tlie Duke of Ormond, and, if a timely rescue bad not come in, had 
hanged him at Tyburn, and afterwards stole tlie crown, thongb be was not ao 
happy as to carry ft off ; no player at small games, he, even he, the virtuous 
Colonel, as this sham pint says, was to have been destroyed by the Papitts. It 
seems these Papists would let no eminent Protestant be safe. But some amends 
were made to the Colonel by sale of the narrative licensed Thomas Blood. It 
vould have been strange if so much mischief were stirring, and be bad not omne 
in for a snack.”— JSUramcn, edit. 1711, p. 311. 


Note DD, p. 410. Nnu.GwYN. 

In Evelyn’s Memoirs la the following curloua passage rejecting Nell Owyn, 
who is hinted at in tlie text J — “ I walked with hbi [King Charles II.] throi^ 
Saint James Parte to the garden, where I both sawandheardaveiy fomlliar 
discourse between . . . [Me iTtnp] and Mrs Nelly, as they called her, an intimate 
comedian, she looking out of her garden on a twrace at the top of the wall, and 
[Me Ktnjr] standing on the green walk nnder It. 1 was heartily sony at this 
scene." — Evju,rN’» Meumrs, vol. 1. p. 413, 

VOL. XT. 2 X 
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Xotc EE, p. 415. COLONU. Hlouo. 

The conspirator Dlood even fought or made his into good society, and sat 
at good men's feasts. Evelyn's Diary bears, lOth May, 1671. — “ Dined at Mr 
TrMunirer’B, where dined Monrieur de Grammont and several French noblemen, 
and one Biood, that impudent, bold fellow, that had not lung ago attempted to 
steal the Imperial crown Itself out of the Tower, protending curiosity oi seeing 
the Begalia, when, stabbing the keeper, though not mortally, he boldly went 
away with it through all the guards, taken oiuy by the accident of his horse 
falling down. How he came to be pardoned, and even received into favour, not 
only after this, but several other exploits almost as daring, both m Ireland and 
here, I couki never come to understand. Borne believed lie became a spy of 
several parties being well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did his Majesty 
service that w.iy, which none alive could do so well as he. But it was certainly, 
as the boldest attempt, so the only treason of the sort that was ever pardoned. 
The man had not only a daring, but a villainous unmerciful look, a false counte- 
nance, but very well spoken and dangerously insinuating.” — Ev»LYti’BMtnnnrt, 
vol. 1. p. 413. 

This is one of the many occasions on which we might make curious remarks 
on the disregard of our iureiathers for appearances, even in the regulation of 
society. What should we tiiink of a Lord of tlie Treasury, who, to make up a 
party of French nobles and Englisli gentlemen of condition, should invite as a 
guest Barrington or Major Semple, or any well-known chevalier d'mduttne f 
Yet Evelyn does not seem to have been shocked at the man being brought into 
society, but only at his remaining unhanged. 

Note FP, p. 450. Fubuta’s Bkmts. 

The place of meeting of the Green Ribbon Club. " Their place of meeting.” 
says Roger North, ** was in a sort of Carrefour at Ciiancery Lane, in a centre 
of business and company most proper for such anglers of fools. The lioiise was 
double balconied in front, as may yet be seen, for the clubbers to issue forth in 
freeeo, with hats and no ^rukes, pipes in their mouths, merry faces, and dilated 
tliroats for vocal encouragement or the canaglia below on usual and unusual 
occaaiona.” 

Note GG, p. 461. Thx SBBRirg of London. 

It can hardly be forgotten that one of the great difficulties of Charles II. 's 
reign was to obtain for the crown the power of choosing Utc sheriff's of London. 
Roger North gives a liveW account oihls brother.Bii liudley North, who agreed 
to serve for tlie court ” 1 omit the share he had in composing tiie tumults about 
burning the Pope, because that is accou&ted for in the Examen, and the Life of 
the J.ord Keefer North. Neither is there occasion to say any thing of tlie rise 
and discovery of the Rye Plot, for the same reason. Nor is my subject much 
concerned witli this latter, farther than that the conspirators had taken especial 
care of Sir Dudley North. For he was one of those who, if tliM- bad sueo^ed, 
was to have been knocked on the head, and his skin to be stuned, and hung up 
in Guildliall. But, ail that apart, lie reckoned It a great unbappinesi, that so 
many trials for high treason, and executions, sliould happen in nisyear. How- 
ever. In these alTairs, the sheriffs were passive ; for all returns of panels and 
other despatches of the law, were issued and done by under-officeri ; which was 
a fitir screen for them. Tliey attended at the trials and executions, to coerae the 
crowds, and keep order, which was enough for them to do. 1 have heard Sir 
Dudley North say, tliat, striking with his cane, ho wondered to see what blows 
liis countrymen would take upon their bore heads, and never look up at it. Add 
indeed, nothing can match tiie zeal of tlie common people to see executions. The 
worst ^evance was the executioner coming to him for orders, touching the 
abselnded members, and to know wliore to dispose of them. Once, while he was 
abroad, a cart, with some of them, came into the court-yard of liia house, and 
fHghted his lady almost out of Iier wits ; and she could never be reconciled to the 
dogdtefignum's saying be came to speak witli hla master. These are inconve- 
niences tiiat attend tlie stations of public maristracy, and are necessary to be 
borne with, os magistracy itself is necessary, i have now no more to say of any 
incidents during tiie slirievalty ; but that, at the year's end, he delivered ap liu 
^uges to his successors in like manner as he haa received them from bisi^a- 
eessOr; and, having rdnstated his family, he lived well and easy at hu own 
bouse, as he did before these disturbances put him out of order.” 
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Note mi, p. 489. Bcfne — Dbaf and Dvmb Vasbal. 

This little piece of superstition was suggested by tiie following incident The 
Author of waverley luippened to be standing by with other gentlemen, while 
the captain of the Selkirk Yeomanry was purchasing a horse for ttie use of his 
trumpeter. The animal oilered was a handsome one. and neither the officer, 
who was an excellent jockey, nor any one present, could see any imperfection in 
wind or limb. But a person liappened to pass, who was asked to give an opinion. 
This man was called Blind Willie, who drove a small trade in cattle and horses, 
and what seemed as extraordinary, in watches, notwithstanding his having been 
bom blind. He was accounted to possess a rare Judgment in these subjects of 
traffic. So soon as he liad examined the liorse in question, lie immediately pro* 
nounced it to have sometlilng of his own complaint, and in plain words, stated 
It to be blind, or verging upon that imperfectibn, wliich was found to be the case 
on close examination. None present had suspected this fault in the animal ; 
which is not wonderful, considering that it may frequently exist, without any 
appearance in the organ affected. Blind Willie, being asked how be made a die. 
covery Imperceptible to so many gentlemen who had their eyesight, explahied, 
that after feeling the liorse’s limbs, he laid one liand on its lieart, and drew the 
other briskly across the animal’s eyes, when ttnding no increase of pulsation, in 
consequence of the latter motion, lie bad come to the conclusion that the horse 
must be blind. 


Note 1 1, p. 491. UisTORv op Codonkl Thomas Blood. 

This person, who was capable of framing and carrying into execution tlie most 
desperate enterprises, was one of those extraordinary characters, wlio can only 
arise amid the blooddied, confusion, destruction of morality, and wide*q>readiug 
violence, which take place during civil war. The arrangement of the present 
volnme admitting of a lengthened digression, we cannot, perhaps, enter upon a 
subject more extraordinary or entertainmg, than Uie lustory of this notorious 
desperado, who exhibited all the elements of a most accomplfslied ruffian. As 
the account of these adventures is scattered in various and scarce publications, it 
will probably be a service to the reader to bring the most remarKable of ffiem 
under his eye, in a timultaneous point of view. 

Blood's father is reported to liave been a bliicksmith ; but tiiis was only a dis- 
paraging mode of describing a person who had a concern in iron-works, and liad 
thus acquired independence. Tie entered early in life into the Civil War, served 
as a lieutenant in the Parliament forces, and was put by Henry Cromwell, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, into the commission of the peace, wlien lie was scarcely two- 
and-twenty. This outset in life decided his political party for ever ; and however 
unfit the principles of such a man rendered Iilin for tlie society of those who 
professed a rigidity of religion and morals, so useful was Blood’s rapidity of 
invention, and so well was he known, tiiat lie was held capable of framing witti 
sagacity, and conducting with skill, the most desperate undertakings, and in a 
turbulent time, was allowed to associate with the non-jurors, who affected a 
peeuiiar austerity of conduct and sentiments. In 1663, the Act of Bettlement in 
Ireland, and the proceedings thereupon, affected Blood deeply in his fortune, and 
from that moment he appears to have nourished the most inveterate hatred to 
tlie Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whom he considered as 
tlie antfaor of the measures under whicli be suffered. There were at this time 
many malecontents of the same party with himself, so that Lieutenant Blood, as 
the most daring among them, was able to put liimself at the head of a conqiiiwy 
which had for its purpose the exciting a general insurrection, and, as a preiimf- 
n&ry step, the surariung of the castle of Dublin. The means proposed for tbe 
last purpose, wlwli was to be the prelude to tlie rising, augured the desperation 
of tlie person by whom It was contrived, and yet mlglit pn^bly have mooeeded, 
from ita very boldness. A declaration was drawn up by the hand of Blood him- 
self, calling ujxin ail persons to take arms for tbe liberty of the sutjject, and the 
restoration of tiie Soleiiiti League and Covenant For the surprise of the castio, 
it wae provided, that several persons with petbions In their liands, were to wait 
within the walls, as If they staid to present them to the Lord Lieutenant, while 
about footscore of the old daring disbanded soldtors were to remain on tlie out- 
side, dressed like earpmters, smiths, shoemakers, end other ordinary mechanics. 
As soon as the Lord Xieutenant went in, a baker was to pass by tlie main guard 
with a lane basket of white bread on ids back. By making a false step he was 
to tiirow down his burden, which m4^t create a scramble among the solffiers, 
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and offer the fourscore men before mentioned an opportunity of disarmini; them, 
while the others with petitions in their hands secured all within ; and being once 
master of the castle and the Duke of Ormond’s person, they were to publish 
their declaration. But some of the principal conspirators were apprehended 
about twelve hours before the time appointed for the execution of the design, in 
which no less than seven members of the House of Commons (for the Parliament 
of Ireland was than sitting) were concerned. Leckie, a minister, tho brother-in' 
law of Blood, was with severai others tried, condemned, and executed. Blood 
effected his escape, but ivas stili so much the object of public apprehension, that 
a rumour having ^sen during Leckie’s execution, that MuJur Blood was at hand 
with a party to rescue the prisoner, eve^ one of the guards, and the executioner 
himself, shifted fur themselves, leaving Leckie, with the halter about his neck, 
standing alone under the gallows: but as uo rescue appeared, the sheriff-officers 
returned to thnr duty, and the criminal was executed. Meantime Blood retired 
among the mountains of Ireland, where he herded alternately with fanatics and 
Papists, provided only the^ were discontented with the government. There were 
few persons better acquainted with the intrigues of the time tlian this active 
partisan, who was alternately Quaker, Anabaptist, or Catholic, but always a 
rebel, and revolutionist , he shiited from place to place, and from kingdom to 
kingdom ; became known to the Admiral oe Buy ter, and was the soul of every 
desperate plot. 

In particular, about 16tS5, Mr Blood was one of a revolutionary committee, or 
secret council, which continued its sittings, notwithstanding that government 
knew of its meetings. For their security, they had about thirty stout fellows 
posted around the place where they met in the nature of a corpt de garde. It 
fell out, that two of the men^bers of the council, to save themselves, and perliafs 
for the sake of a reward, betrayed all tiieir transactions to the ministry, wtileli 
Mr Blood soon suspected, and in a short time got to the bottom of the whole 
affair. He appointed these two persons to meet him at a tavern in the city, 
where he had his guard ready, who secured them witiiout any noise, and carriM 
tliein to a private place provided for the purpose, wlicre lie called a kind of 
court-martial, before whom they were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
shot two days after in the same placo. When the time appointed came, they 
were brought out, and all the necessary preparations raaae for putting tiie 
sentence in execution ; and tlie poor men, seeing no hopes of escape, disposed 
themselves to suffer as well as they could. At this criti^ Juncture, Mr Blood 


was graciously pleased to grant them his pardon, and at the same time advised 
them to go to tlieir new master, tell him ml tluit had iiappened, and request him, 
in the name of tlieir old confederates, to be as favourable to such of them as 
should at any time stand in need of his mercy. Wlietlier these unfortunate 
people carried Mr Blood’s message to the King, does rot any wliere appear. It 


lied, and request him, 
0 to such of them as 


18 however certain, that not long after the whole conspiracy was discovered ; in 
consequence of which, on the 26th of April, i6b6, Col John Rathbone, and 
some other officers of the late disbanded army, were tried and convicted at Uie 
Old Bailey for a plot to surprise the Tower, ana to kill General Monk. 

desperate conclave, who were 
exchanged the scene for Scotian 
among theOanieroniiins, and must have been a most acceptable associate to John 
Balfour of Burley, or any other who Joined the insurgents more out of spleen or 
detere of plunder, tlian from leligious motives. The writers of tiie sect seem to 
havMhought his name a discredit, or perhaps did not know it ; nevertlieiess it 
is amnued in a pamphlet written by a person who seems to have been well 
acquainted with the incidents of his life, that he sliored the dangers of the defeat 
at Pentlaiid Hills, 27th November, 1666, in which the Canieroniuns were totally 
rout^. After the engagemeut, he found his way again to Ireland, but was 
hunted out of Ulster by Lord Dungannon, who pursued him very closely. Oh 
bis return to England, he made himself amin notorious by an exploit, or which 
the very sfaignlar particulars are contained in the pamphlet already mentioned. 
The nanative runs as follows : — * * Among tiie persons apprehended for the late 
tenatic«oiiateracy, was one Captain Mason, a person for whom Mr Blood bod a 
particidar sohetion and friendsnip. This person was to be removed from London 
to one the northern counties, m. order to his trial at the assizes; and to tliat 
intent was sent down with eight of the Duke’s troop to guard him, being reck- 
oned' to be a poson bold and courageous. Mr Blood having notice of this 
Journey, resolves by the way to rescue bis friend. The prisoner and his guard 
went away in the morning, and Mr Blood having made choice of three more of 


* Bsmorks on the Lift of tbs bmsd Mr Blood. Londoa, MSO. Folio. 
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hii acquaintance, set forward the same day nt night, without hoots, upon wnail 
horses, and tiicir pistols in their trowsers, to prevent suspicion. But opportuni. 
ties are not so eanly had, neither were ail places convenient, so that the convoy 
and their pnsoner were gone a good way bejond Newark, before Mr Blood and 
his friends had any scent of their prisoner. At one place, they set a sentinel to 
watch his coming by ; but whether it was out of fear, or that the person was 
tired witti a tedipus expectation, the sentinel brought them no tidings either of 
the^soner or his mard, insomuch tliat Mr Blood and his companions began 
to tlilnk tlicir friend so far before them upon the road, that it would be in 
to follow him. Y et not willing to give over an enterprise so generously undertaken, 
upon Mr Blood’s encouragement, they rode on, though despairing of success, 
till finding it grow towards evening, and meeting with a convenient inn upon the 
road, in a small village not far from Doncaster, they resolved to lie there all 
night, and return for London the next morning. In that Inn they had not sat 
long in a room next the street, condoling among themselves the ill success of 
such a tedious Journey, and the misfortune of their friend, before the convoy 
came thiindenng-up to the door of the said inn with their prisoner. Captain 
Mason having made choice of that inn, as being best known to him, to give his 
guardians the refreshment of a dozen of drink. There Mr Blood, unseen, had a 
full view of his friend, and of the persons he had to deal with. He had bespoke 
a small supper, which was at the fire, so that he had but very little time for 
consultation, finding that Captain Mason’s party did not intend to alight. On 
tins account he only gave general directions to his associates to follow his example 
in whatever they saw him do. In haste, therefore, they called for their horses, 
and threw down their money for their reckoning, telling the woman of the house, 
that since they had met with such good company, they were i-esolved to go for- 
ward. Captain Mason went off first upon a sorry beast, and with him the com- 
mander of the party, and four more , the rest staid behind to innke an end of 
their liquor. Then away inarched one more single, and in a very small time 
after, the last two. By this tunc, Mr Blood and one of his friends being horsed, 
followed the two that were hindmost, and soon overtook them. These four rode 
some little time together, Mr Blood on the right hand of the two soldiers, and 
his friend on the left. But upon a sudden, Mr Blood laid hold of the reins of 
the horse next him, while his friend, in observation to his directions, did the 
same on the other hand ; and having presently by surprise dismounted the sol- 
diers, pulled off their bridles, and sent their horses to pick their grass where they 
pleased. These two being thus made sure of, Mr Blood pursues his game, 
intending to have reached the single trooper ; but he being got to the rest of ins 
fellows, now reduced to six, and >i barber of York, tliat travelled in their com- 
pany, Mr Blood made up, heads tlie whole party, and stops them ; of which 
some of the foremost, looking upon him to be either drunk or mad, thought the 
rebuke of a switch to be a sufficient cliostisement of sucli a rash presumption, 
which they exercised with more contempt than fury, till, by the rudeness of his 
compliments m return, ho gave tliem to understand ho was not in jest, but in 
very good earnest. He was soon seconded by his friend that was with him in Ins 
first exploit : but there had been several rough blows dealt between the nnequal 
number of six to two, before Mr Blood’s two other friends came up to their 
assistance ; nay, I may safely say six to two ; for the barber of York, whether 
out of his natural propensity to the sport, or that his pot-valiantness had' made 
him so generous as to nelp his fellow-travellers, would needs shew his valour at 
the beginning of the fray ; but better had be been at the latter end of a feast ; 
for though he diewed his prudence to take the stronger side, as he guessed by 
the numW, yet because lie would take no warning, which was often given him, 
not to put himself to ttie hazard of losing a ^itar-finger by meddling in a busi- 
ness that nothing concerned him, he lost his life, as they were forced to dispatch 
*him, in the first place, for giving them a needless trouble. The barber, being 
become an useless instrument, and the other of Mr Blood's friends being ctune 
up, the skirmish began to be very smart, the four assailants having dngfed out 
their champions as Csirly and equally as they could. All this while. Captain 
Mason, being rode before upon nis tliirty-sbllllng steed, wondering his guard 
came not with lum, looked oack, and observing a combustion, and that tiny 
were altogether by the eorsi knew not what to tbuk. He coqjeotured it at first 
to liave been some intrigue upon him, as if the troopers had a derign to tempt 
him to an escape, which might afterwards prove more to his prejudice ; Just like 
oats, that, with regardless scorn, seem to give the distressed mouse all the liberty 
in tile world to get away out of tlieir paws, but soon recover their prey again at 
one Jump. Thereupon, unwilling to undergo the hazard of such a tml, he 
cornea back, at which time Mr Blood cried out to him, ' Hone, bone, quickly !* 
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iui alarm bo amazing at first, that he could not believe It to be his friend’s voice 
when he heard it , but as the thoughts of military men are soon summoned 
together, and never hold Spanish councils, the Captain presently settled his 
resolution, mounts the next horse that wanted a rider, and puts it in for a share 
of his own self-preservation. In this bloody conflict, Mr Blood was three times 
unhorsed, occasioned by his forgetfulness, ns having omitted to new girt his 
saddle, which the ostler h.sd unloosed upon the wadding at his first coming into 
the inn. Being then so otten dismounted, and not knowing the reason, which 
the occasion would not give liim leave to consider, he resolved to fight it out on 
foot; of which two of the soldiers taking the advantage, singled him out, and 
drove him Into a court-yard, where he made a stand with a full body. Ins sword 
m one hand, and his pistol in the other. One of the soldiers taking tliat advan. 

of his open body, shot him near tlie siiuulder-blade of his pistol arm, at 
which time ho had four oilier bullets in his body, ttmt he had received before ; 
which tile soldier observing, flung bis disobnrgM pistol at him with tliat good 
aim and violence, that he tut him a stunning blow just tinder the forehead, upon 
tile upper part of the nose between the eyes, wiilcii for tlie present so amazed 
him, that lie gave himself over for a dead man; yet resolving to give one spar- 
ring blow before he expired, such is the strange provocation and success of 
de^ir, with one vigorous stroke of his sword, ho brouglit his adversary with a 
vengeance from his horse, and laid him in a far worse condition than himself at 
tils horse’s feet. At that time, full of anger and revenge, lie was just going to 
make an end of his conquest, by giving him the fatal stab, but tliat in tlie very 
nick of time. Captain Mason, having, by the help of hIs friends, done Iiis biisT- 
ness where they had fought, by tlie death of some, and the disabling of others 
that opposed them, came in, and bid him hold and spare the life of one that had 
been the ci vilest person to liini upon the road, — a fortunate piece of kindness in 
the one, and of gratitude in the other; which Mr Blood easily condescending to, 
by the Joint assistance of the Captain, the other soldier was soon mastered, and 
tlie victory, after a sharp figlit, that lasted above two hours, was at length com- 
pleted. Yon may he sure the fight was well maintained on both sidea, wlitle 
two of the soldiers, besides the barber, were slam upon the place, three unhorsed, 
and the rest wounded. And it was olmrvable, that though the encounter hap- 
pened in a village, where a great number of people were spectators of the com- 
bat, yet none would adventure the rescue of eltlicr party, as not knowing which 
was in the wrong, or which in the right, and wore therefore wary of being arbi- 
trators in such a despemte contest, where they saw the reward of assistance to 
be nothing but present death. After the combat was over, Mr Blood and bis 
friends divided themselves, and ported several ways ” 

Before he bad engaged in tills lidventnre. Blood liad placed his wife and son in 
an apothecanr’s shop ut Rumford, under the name of Weston. He hiintolf 
afterwards affected to practise as a physician under that of Ayliffo, under which 
guise he remained concealed until liis wounds were cured, and the hue and cry 
against him and liis accomplices was somewhat abated. 

*In the meantime, this extraordinary man, whose spirits toiled m framing tlie 
most daring enterprises, had devised a plot, which, as it respected the person at 
whom it was aimed, was of a much more ambitious character than tliat for the 
delivery of Mason. It hod for its object the seizure of the person of the Buko of 
Ormoad, bis ancient enemV, in the streets of London. In this some have thought 
he only meant to gratify fau resentment, while others suppose that he might hope 
to extort some important advantages by detaining his Grace in his hands os a 
prisoner. Tlie Doke's historian . Carte, gives the following account of tide extra- 
ordinary enterprise; — “The Prince of Orange came this year (1^) into 
Bn^and, and being invited, on Deo. 6, to an entertainment in tlie city of London, 
his Grace attended him thither. As be was returning homewards in a dark 
night, and going up fit James’s Street, at the end of which, facing the palace, 
stood Olatendon House, wiiere lie tlien lived, he was attacked by Blood and five 
of his aceompllcea. The Duke always used to go attended with six footmen ; 
but os they were too heavy a load to ride upon a oooeb, he always had iron spikes 
behind it ip keep them from getting up ; and continued this practice to his dying 
day, mn after this attempt of assaiiunatlon. These six footmen used to walk on 
botlilUesof the street, over against the eooeli; but by some oontrivanoe or other, 
they were^ stopped and out of the way. when the Duke was taken out of bis 
coBcii by SpkMd and his son, and mounted on iiorseback behind one of the hone* 
men in Jkts oompany. The eoadinian drove on to Clarendon House, and told 
tlie pe^ that die Duke had been seised by two mea, who hod carried him 
down^nekediUy. The porter immediately ran that way, and Mr James CWrhe 
dumcitig to be at time in the court of the house, ftfilowed with aU p^tde 
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haste, having first alarmed the family, and ordered the servants to come after 
him as fast as they could. Blood, it seems, either to gratify the humour of liu 
patron, who lind set iiim upon this work, or to glut his own revenge by putting 
his Grace to the same ignominious death, which his accomplices m the treasonable 
design upon Dublin Castle had sufiered, had taken a strong fancy into his head 
to bang the Duke at T>bum, Nothing could have saved his Grace's life, but 
ttiat extravagant imagination and passion of the villain, who, leaving the Duke 
mounted and buckled to one of his comrades, rode on before, and (as is said) 
actually tied a rope to the gallows, and then rude back to see what was become 
of his accomplices, whom he met riding oif in a great hurry. The horseman to 
wiiom the Duke was tied, was a person of great strength, but being embarrassed 
by his Grace’s struggling, could not advance as fast os he desired, lie was. 
however, got a good way beyond Berkeley (now Devonshire) House, towards 
Knightsbndgo, when the Duke, having got his foot under the man's, unhorsed 
linn, and they botli tell down togetlier m the mud, where they were etruggling, 
when the porter and Mr Clarke came up. The villain then disengaged himself, 
and seeing the neigiibourhood alarmed, and numbers of people ninning towards 
them, got on hoi-seback, and having, witii one of Ins comrades, fired their 
pistols at the Duke, ^but missed him, os taking their aim m the dark, and in a 
iiurry.) rode oil as fast os they could to save themselves. The Duke (now sixty 
jears of age) was quite spent with struggling, so that when Mr Clarke and the 
porter came up, they know him rather by feeling his star, than by any sound ot 
voice he could utter j and they were forced to carry him luune, luid fay him on 
a bed to recover Ins spirits. He received some wounds and bruises in the struggle, 
winch confined him within doors for some days. The King, when he heara of 
this intended assassination of the Duke of Ormonde, expressra a great resentment 
on that occasion, and issued out a proclamation for the discovery and appre- 
hension ot the miscreants concerned in the attempt.” 

Biood, liowever, lay concealed, and, with his usual success, escaped apprehen- 
sion. While thus lurking, he entertained and digested an exploit, evincing the 
same atrocity wlueli had characterized the undertakings he had formerly been 
engaged in ; tiiere was also to be traced m his new device sometliing of tliat 
peculiar disposition winch inclined him to be desirous of adding to the murder of 
the Duke of Ormond, the singular infamy of putting liim to death at Tyburn. 
With something of tiie same spirit, lie now resolved to shew ins contempt of 
luonarcby, and all its symbols, by stealing the crown, sceptre, and other articles 
of the regalia out of the ofhee in which they were deposited, nntl enrlclmig liini- 
self and Ins needy associates with the produce of the spoila Tins feat, by wliicli 
Blood IS now chiefly remembered, is, bke all his transactions, marked with a 
daring strain of courage and duplicity, and like most of his undertakings, was 
very likely to have proved succe^ul. John Bayley, Esq. in his History and 
Antiquities of the Tower of London, gives the following dtstinct account of this 
curious exploit. At this period. Sir Gilbert Talbot was Keeper, as it was called, 
of llie Jewel House. 

“ It was soon after the appointment of Sir Gilbert Talbot, tlint the Regalia 
in the Tower first became objects of public inspection, winch King Charles 
allowed in consequence of the reduction in the emoluments of the master’s 
office. The proflu which arose from shewing tlie Jewels to strBDwrs, Sir Gilbert 
assigned in lieu of a salary, to tlie person whom be had appointed to tlie care of 
tiiem. Tills was an old confidential servant of his father’s, one Talbot Edwards, 
whose name is lianded down to posterity ns keeper of the regalia, when the 
notorious attempt to steal the crown was made in the year 1673 ; the following 
account of wlncn is chiefly derived from a relation which Mr Edwards liimself 
made of the transaction. 

About three weeks before this audacious villain Blood made his attempt iqioB 
mie crown, he canae to the Tower in tlie habit of a parson, with a long cloak, 
cassock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by a woman, whom he called hfs 
wife. They desired to see tlie reralia, and, Just as their wishu had been 
gratified, the lady feigned sudden indisposition ; this eafled forth the kind offices 
of Mrs Edwards, tlie keeper’s wife, who, having courteously invited her into 
their house to repose herself, she soon recovered, and on their departure, pro- 
(isised themselves tliankfut for this cinlity. A few days after. Blood cama a|^a, 
bringing a present to Mrs Edwards, of four pairs of white gloves from his pre- 
tended wife ; and having thus begun the acquaintance, they made frequent 
vUts to improve it. After a short respite of their coimliniente, the disguised 
ruffian returned again ; and in conversation with Mrs Edwards, said that his 
wife could discourse of nothing but the kindness of those good people in tlw 
Tower— that die bad long studied, and at lei^h bathos#it hemelf of a band- 
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aome way of requital. You have, quoth he, a pretty youngr gentlewoman for 
your daughter, and I have a young nephew, who has two or three hundred a- 
year in land, and Is at my dtf>poRal. It your daughter be free, and you approve 
It, I ’ll bring him here to see her, and we will endeavour to make it a match. 
Tills was easily assented to by old Mr Edwards, who invited the parson to dine 
with him on that day ; he readily accepted the invitation ; and taking upon 
him to say grace, performed it with great seeming devotion, and casting up 
his eyes, concluded it with a prayer for the King, Queen, and royal family. 
After dinner, he went up to see the rooms, and observing a liandsome case 
of pistols hang there, expressed a great desire to buy tliem, to present to 
a young lord, who was his neighbour; a pretence by which he thought of 
disamiing the lioii'>e against the period intended for the execution of his 
design. At liis departure, wliich was a canonical benediction of the good 
company, he appointed a day and hour to bring his young nepliew to see his mis- 
tress, wliich was the very day that he made Ins daring attempt. The good old 
gentleman had got up ready to receive his guest, and the daughter was in her 
best dress to entertain her expected lover; when, behold. Parson Blood, witii 
three more, came to tlie Jewel-house, all armed with rapier-blades in tlieir canes, 
and eveiy one a dagger, and a brace of pocket pistols. Two of his companions 
entered in witli him, on pretence of seeing the crown, and tlie tliird staid at tiie 
door, as if to look after tlie young lady,^ Jewol of a more cliamiing description, 
but in reality ns n watcli. The daughter, who tliought it not modest to come 
down till she was called, sent the maid to take a view of the company, and bring 
a description of her gallant ; and the servant, conceiving tlint lie was the intended 
bridegroom who staid at the door, being the youngest of tlie party, returned to 
soothe the anxiety of heryoung mistress with the idea she liad formed of his 
person. Blood told Mr Edwards that they would not go up stairs till his wife 
came, and desired him to shew his friends the crown to pass the tiino till then , 
and they had no sooner entered the room, and the door, as usual, shut, than a 
cloak was thrown over the old man’s head, and a gag put in his mouth. Thus 
secured, they told him that their resolution was to have the crown, globe, and 
sceptre ; ana, if he would quietly submit to it, they would spare h» life ; other- 
wise he was to expect no mercy. He thereupon endeavoured to make all the 
noise he possibly could, to be lieard above ; they then knocked him down with a 
wooden mallet, and told him, that, if yet he would he quietly, they would spare 
his life; but if not, upon his next attempt to discover them, they would kill 
him. Mr Edwards, however, according to his own account, was not intimidated 
by this threat, but strained himself to make the greater noise, and in conse- 
quence, received several more blows on tlie bead with the mallet, and was stabbed 
ui the telly ; this again brought the poor old man to the ground, where lie lay 
for some time in so senseless a state, that one of tiio villains pronounced him 
dead. Edwards had come a little to himself, and Itoaring tins, lay quietly, con- 
caving it host to be thought so. The boo^ was now to be disposed of, and one 
off them, named Parrot, accreted the orb. Blood held the crown under his cloak ; 
and the third was about to die the sceptre in two, in order that it might te placed 
in a bag, brought for that purpose ; but, fortunately, the son of Mr Edwards, 
who had been in Flanders with Sir John 'I'albot, and on hu landing in England, 
had obtoined leave to come away post to visit bis father, happened to arrive 
whilst this scene was acting ; and on coming to the door, the person that stood 
sentinel asked with whom he would speak; to which he answered, that he 
belonged to the house ; and, perceiving the person to te a stranger, told him 
that if he had any business with his father, that he would acquaint him with it, 
and so hastened up stairs to salute his fnends. This unexMcted accident spread 
confusion amongst the party, and tliey instantly decamped with the crown and 
orb, leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. The aged keeper now raised liiinself upon 
Ills legs, forced tlie gag from his mouth, and cried, ' Treason I murder!' wliicl 
being heard by his daughter, who was, perhaps, anxiously expecting far other 
sounds, nui out and reiterated the cry. The alarm now became general, and 
young Edwards and his brother-in-law. Captain Beckman, ran after the cons|^-. 
nttots, emom a warder put himself in a poution to stop, but Biood discltarged a 
at him, and he fell, although unhurt, and the thieves proceeded safiuy to 
too next post> where one Bill, who bod been a soldier under Cromwell, stood 
sentinel; but he oflbred no opposition, and they accordingly passed the draw> 
btfdge. Horsdi was waiting for them at Bt Catnerine’s gate ; and as they ran 
that way along the Tower wharf, they tliemselves cried out, * Stop the rogues !’ by 
which they pused on unsuspected, till Captain Beckman overtook them. At liis 
head Bipod fired another pistol, but missed hhn, and was seised. Under the 
«Ioak «f this daring viilain was found the crown, and, although he saw hbaieif a 
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prisoner, he had yet the impudence to struggle for his prey ; and wlicn it was 
linaliy wrested from him. said, ‘ It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful ; 
it was for a ciown!’ Parrot, who had fonncrly served under General Hamson, 
was also taken ; but Hunt, Blood's son-in-law, reached his horse and rode off, as 
did two other of the thieves ; but he was soon afterwards stopped, and likewise 
committed to custody In this struggle and confuston, the great pearl, a large 
diamond, and several amaller stones, were lost from the crown ; but the two for- 
mer, and some of tlie latter, were afterwards found and restored ; and the Balias 
ruby, broken off the sceptre, being found in Parrot’s pocket, nothing considerable 
was eventually missing. 

“ As soon as the prisoners wore secured, young Edwards hastened to Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, who was then master and treasurer of the Jewel House, and gave him 
an account of the transaction. Sir Gilbert instantly went to the King, and 
acquainted his majesty witli it ; and his ninjosty commanded him to proceed 
forthwitli to the Tower, to see how matters stood ; to take the examination of 
Blood and the others ; and to return and report it to him. Sir Gilbert accor- 
dingly went : but the King iii the meantime was persuaded by some about him, 
to hear the examination himself, and tbo prisoners were in consequence sent for 
to Whitehall : a circumstnnce which is supposed to have saved these daring 
wretches from the gallows.” 

On ills examination under such an atrocious charge, Blood audaciously replied, 
“that he would never betray an associate, or defend himself at the expense of 
uttering a falsehood ” He even averred, perhaps, more than was true against 
himself when he confessed that he had lain concealed among the reeds for the 
purpose of killing the King with a carabine, while Charles was bathing ; but he 
pretended that on this occasion his purpose was disconcerted by a secret awe.— 
appearing to verify the allegation in tiiiakspeare, ” There 's such divinity doth 
hedge a king, that treason can but peep to what it would, nets little of its will.” 
To this story, true or false. Blood added a declaration that lie was at the head of 
a numerous following, disbanded soldiers and otl>ers, who, from motives of 
religion, were detei mined to take the life of the King, as the only obstacle to 
their obtaining freedom of worsliip and liberty of conscienoc. These men, he 
said, would be determined, by liis execution, to persist m the resolution of put- 
ting Charles to de.ith ; whereas, ho averred that, by sparing his life, the King 
might di8.irm a hundred poniards directed against nis own. This view of the 
case made a strong impression on Cliarles, wliose selfishness was uncommonly 
acute . yet iie felt (lie impropriety of paidoniiig the attempt upon the life of the 
Duke of Oriiiuiid, and condescended to .isk that faithful servant’s permission, 
before lie would c.\ert Ins authority, to spare the assassin. Ormond answered, 
that if tlie King cliose to pardon tlie attempt to steal his crown, iio himself might 
easily consent, that the attempt upon his life, as a enmo of much less importance, 
should also bo forgiven. Charles, accordingly, not only gave Blood a pardon, 
but endowed him with a pension of 1. 5U0 a-year ; which led niaiiy persons to 
infer, not only that the King wished to preserve himself from the future attempts 
of tills desperate man, but that tie liad it also in view to secure the services of so 
determined a rufiian, in case he should have an opportunity of employing him In 
ills own line of business. Tliere is a striking contrast botwocn the fate of Blood, 
pensioned and rewarded fur this audacious attempt, and that of the faitliful 
Edwards, who may be safely said to liave saei diced his life in defence of the pro- 
perty intrusted to him 1 In I'emuneration for his fldelity and his sufferings, 
Edwards only obtained a grant of L 2(10 from the Exchequer, with L.lOO to hto 
son ; but so little pains were taken about the regular discharge of these donatives, 
that the parties entitled to them were glad to sell them for half the sum. After 
this wonderful escape from justice. Blood seems to have affected the afra of a 
person in favour, and was known to solicit the suits of many of tlie old republican 
qNirty, for wliom lie is said to have gained considerable Indulgencies, when the old 
cavaliers, who had ruined themselves in the cause of Charles the First, eoiild 
obtain neither countenance nor restitution. During the ministry called the 
Cabal, he was liigh in favour with the Duke of Buckingham ; till upon their 
declension his favour began also to fail, and we find him again engaged in impo- 
sition to the Court. Blood was not likely to lie idle amid the busy intrigues and 
factions which succeeded the celebrated discovery of Oates. He appears to have 
passed again into violent opposition to the Court, but bis steps were no lODgw jo 
sounding as to be heard above ills contemporaries. North hints at hlslb^g 
involved in a plot agtunst his former friend aro patron the Duke of Buddngbam. 
The passage is quoted at lengtli in note G C. 

The Flot, it appears, connsted in an attempt to throw some scandalous Impn- 
tathm upon tlie Duke of Buckingham, for a conspiracy to effect which Edward 
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ChristLin, Arthur O'Brien, and Thomas Blood, ^vere indicted in tho King’s 
Bench, and found guilty, 35th June, 1680. The damages sued for were laid as 
high as ten thousand pounds, for which Colonel Blood found bail. Bathe 
appean to have been severely affected in health, as, 34th August, 1680, he 
departed this life (n a species of lethaigy. It is remarkable enough that the story 
of hn death and funeral was generally regarded as fabricated, preparative to 
some exploit of his own ; nay, so general was this report, tliat the coroner caused 
his body to be raised, and a Jury to sit upon it, for the purpose of ensuring that 
the celebrated Blood had at length undergone the common fote of mankind. 
There was found unexpected difficulty In proving that the miserable corpse 
before tlie Jury was that of the celebrated conspirator. It was at length recog* 
nised by some of his acquaintances, who swore to the pretemauml nae of the 
thumb, so that the coroner, convinced of the identity, remanded this once active, 
and now quiet person, to his flnal rest in Tothill-fleids. 

Such were the adventures of an individual, whose real exploits, whether the 
motive, the danger, or the diameter of the enterprises be considered, equal, or 
rather surpass, those Actions of violence and peril which we love to peruse in 
romance. They cannot, therefore, be deemed foreign to a work dedicated, like 
the present to the preservation of extraordinary occuneooes, whether real or 
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